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PREl^ACE. 


%  

ifvE  series  oi  Historical  Manuals,  to  which  this  volume  is  now 
added,  is  designed  expressly  for  the  use  of  students,  teachers,  and 
candidates  for  examination. 

Each  Manual,  therefore,  presents  the  following  distinctive  foa- 

» 

tnres: — 

1.  A  text  which  serves  a^  &  mirror  and  epitometof  the  best 
historical  authorities,  so  copiously  illustrated  wifk^Aotos  and 
reforences  that  the  student  can  always  ascertain  the  exact 
sources  whence  the  information  is  derived. 

2.  A  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter  upon  the  basis  of 
historical  epochs ;  and  the  subdivision  of  these  into  sections 
and  paragraphs,  devoted  to  each  event  or  group  of  eventSt 
with  the  salient  points  of  each  paragraph  specified  in  mar- 
gioal  notes. 

3.  An  index  so  full  and  elaborate  as  to  present,  under  their 
respective  heads,  an  abstract  of  each  reign,  the  life  of  every 
important  personage,  a  connected  history  of  political  parties 
and  movements,  and  of  all  countries  having  transactions 
with  England ;  a  list  of  battles  and  sieges  with  dates  and 
results ;  an  enumeration  of  all  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  in 
fine,  an  eptome  of  all  such  matters  whose  history  is  neceft- 
sarily  scatteced  throughout  the  body  of  the  work. 
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4.  A  fuller  acconnt  of  the  constitation  and  laWs,  and  of  the 
national  progress  in  arts,  literature  and  ciyilization  than  has 
yet  been  given  in  any  scholastic  manual,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  what  is  styled  the  Philosophy  of  History,  so  that  the 
mind  of  the  student  is  elevated  above  mere  memory  work, 
and  he  is  taught,  for  example,  to  think  oiU  and  vmfold  the 
origin,  growth,  and  resoltft  of  all  great  movements,  and  the 
principles  that  influenced  the  men  who  directed  them. 

The  present  volume  continued  the  history  from  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Beyond  this 
point  the  examinations  for  which  the  ^lanuals  were  originally  intended 
do  not  extend ;  while  the  events  whidi  have  since  transpired  have 
not  yet  passed  into  that  domain  of  history  where  tHey  can  be  fully 
and  calmly  discussed  apart  from  controversial  pohtics. 

The  subjects  which  will  be  found  most  amply  treated  in  the 
following  pages  are — in  C&nstitittional  and  Political  HUtory^  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  first  agitation  for  ParHamentary  Beform, 
the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  growth  of  Party  Government,  and  the  political  princi- 
ples of  leading  statesmen  :  in  Social  Hiitory,  the  marvellous  growth 
of  manufacturing  industry,  the  progress  of  scientific  and  mari- 
time discovery,  and  the  great  social  and  religious  reforms  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  history  of  literature  and  of  literary  men 
also  occupies  a  considerable  space.  The  great  wars  in  which  Eng- 
land was  engaged  for  the  maintenance  of  her  maritime  and  colonial 
supremacy  have  been  narrated  with  as  much  minuteness  as  was 
requisite  to  a  clear  intelligence  of  the  connection  of  the  various 
operations.  The  plan  of  every  great  battle  field  has  been  plainly 
set  out,  and  the  movements  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
have  been  distinctly  explained.  In  '*  getting  up"  these  portions  of 
the  work,  the  student  should  not  fail  to  have  a  good  military  atlas 
before  him  :  for  Marlborough's  Campaigns,  thai  published  to  illus- 
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irate  Goxe's^MemoirB,  in  Bohn'8  series  ;  and  for  Napoleon's  and 
Wellington's  Campaigns,  Keith  Johnston's  Atlas  to  Alison's  History 
of  Eorope. 

Writing  this  Pre&ce  in  the  year  which  marks  the  Hondredth  Anni- 
versary of  Ameriean  Independence,  the  author  feels  bound  to  direct 
the  student's  attention  to  the  full  account  he  will  find  herein  of  the 
origin,  growth,  and  £nal  issue  of  the  conflict  which  si^cured  that 
Independence. 

In  conclusion,  all  these  and  many  other  important  matters  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages  have  been  treated  with  the  same  care- 
falness  as  to  facts  and  principles  which  marks  the  preceding 
volumes;  and.  the  author  has  endeavoured  always  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  one  great  aim  with  which  he  set  out  to  write  these 
Manuals — ^namely,  to  present  the  history  of  England  on  such  a 
simple  and  methodical  plan,  that  a  youth  of  ordinary  ability  would 
readily  comprehend  the  story  ;  while  the  student  of  robust  intellect 
would  find  abundant  matter  for  thought,  and  for  a  philosophical 
survey  of  the  great  drama  of  our  national  history. 
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ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  REVOLUTION  AND 
THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 


Pebiod  of  tite  Revolution,     1689  to  1714, 
Twenty- SIX  Yeabs. 

1.  William  III.  and  Mary  jointly  reigned  3I  years  ;  from  1689  to  1694. 

2.  William  III.  alone  „  y^    „  „     1694  to  1702. 

3.  Anne  „  12I    „  „     1702  to  1714. 


BAPTER    I.— THE    REIGN    OF    WILLIAM  THE   THIRD. 

1689  to  1702. 

William  III. — Reigned  thirteen  years  from  13th  February  i68g,  to  8th 
arch  1702.  Bom  at  the  Ha^ue,  14th  November,  1650.  Married^  Mary, 
lughter  of  James  II.,  4th  November,  1677.  Died,  8th  March,  1702. 
urUd  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

EcnoN  I.— THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  JAMES  AND  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY   GOVERNMENT,  1689-1692. 

—SETTLEMENT   OF   THE  REVOLUTION   IN  ENGLAND. 

1.  The  Revolution  not  generally  popular. — The  Revolution  was 
0  sooner  accomphshed  than  a  reaction  set  in  against  it ;  the 
atrages  of  the  banished  King  upon  the  national  religion  were 
)rgottcn,  the  faults  of  his  administration  were  extenuated,  and 
le  forfeiture  of  his  crown  was  regarded  as  a  sharp  punishment  for 
is  alleged  misconduct.  The  original  outburst  of  resentment 
gainst  him  was  now  mitigated  by  his  fall,  and  began  to  give 
lace  to  compassion  for  his  misfortunes,  while  there  was  a  growing 
isposition  to  give  him  another  trial.'*' 

The   two   sections   of  the    community  which  were  most  keenly 
ffected  by  the  change  were — the  clergy,  who  felt  that  their 
avourito    doctrine  of  non-resistance    had   been    rudely  ^'J|',°"^"4y 
rampled  upon  ;  and  the  army,  which  was  sensitive  of  hav-  anduiewiny. 
Qg  submitted  to  the  Dutch  invaders  without  a  struggle. 

*  Hallam'B  Const.  Hist,  n.,  272. 
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If  James  had  been  a  Protestant,  or  been  able  to  have  satisfied 
the  country  on  the  question  of  religion,  his  restoration  would  have 
been  certain.* 

But  he  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst  enemy.  He  betrayed 
no  consciousness  of  past  errors  ;  ho  gave  no  promise  for  the  future ; 
and  every  report  from  St.  Germain's  showed  that  his  restoration 
would  be  followed  by  a  second  tyranny  worse  than  the  first.  His 
adherents  therefore  openly  submitted  to  the  Revolution,  while  they 
secretly  plotted  against  it.f 

2.  Character  of  the  New  Ministry — While  the  Jacobites  thus 
endangered  the  new  government  by  their  disafi'cction,  the  Whigs 
gave  considerable   uneasiness  by  their  fickleness  and  ingratitude  to 

their  deUverer.  They  regarded  William  as  their  party 
^""*-h J°^    leader,  and  expected  that  he  would  give  them  the  exclusive 

possession  of  office  and  power.  But  he  resented  such  an 
unjust  and  impohtic  demand ;  he  felt  that  he  had  been  called  to  the 
succour  of  England  by  the  united  voice  of  men  of  all  parties,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  proscribe  no  persons  who  were  willing  to  support 
his  throne.  His  Ministers  were  accordingly  selected  without  any 
reference  to  their  politics,  and  the  four  highest  offices  of  state  were 

assigned  to  the  representatives  of  the  four  great  sections 
r^'^'i'i^Lt^^  of  political  thought.  I     The  Earl  of  Danby  was  appomted 

President  of  the  Council,  Hahfax  took  charge  of  the  Pri\'3' 
Seal ;  and  the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury  became  Secre- 
taries of  State.  The  naval  and  financial  administrations  were 
confided  to  Boards,  so  as  to  include  as  many  leading  men  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  commission  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  the  Judges  wore  selected  upon  a  similar  policy.  Somers,  to 
whose  eloquence  and  sagacity  the  success  of  the  Revolution  was  so 
much  indebted,  was  named  Solicitor- General. 

While  thus  surrounding  himself  with  the  chief  men  of  all  parties, 
WiUiam  did  not  forget  his  Dutch  friends,  Bentinck  who  became 
Duke  of  Portland,  Schomberg,  Auvcrquerque  and  Zulcstein,  all  of 
whom  received  appointments  in  his  household.  The  direction  of 
foreign  affiiirs  he  reserved  in  his  own  hands. § 

3.  New  Oaths  of  Allegiance. — Owing  to  the  excitement  which 
still   prevailed,   it  was  not  considered  advisable  to  summon  a  new 

Parliament.  The  Convention  was  therefore  declared  to  be 
Tbeconren  a  Parliament,  in  an  Act  which  passed  the  Lords  without 
•  Parliament,  much   oppositiou,  Dut   was  debated  m  the  Commons  with 

<  Macaulay,  IV.,  13-27.    i  Ibid.,  IV.,  4-10.    :  Bee  "  England  under  tbe  Stuarts,"  415-417. 

S  Ibid.,   IV.,  14-27. 
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great  Tiolence.'*^  A  clause  in  this  Act,  which  provided  that, 
after  the  Ist  of  March,  no  person  should  sit  and  vote  in  cither 
house  without  taking  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  prescribed  in  the  Declaration  of  Eights,  caused  great  agitation 
throughout  the  country.!  The  majority  of  the  Commons  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  oaths;  but  many  of  the  temporal  peers, 
together  with  Bancroft  the  primate,  and  seven  other  prelates, 
declined.  The  new  oaths  were  also  enjoined  upon  all  office  holders » 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  August,  on  pain  of 
being  deprived  at  the  end  of  six  months  if  they  continued  obstinate. 

4.  Settlement  of  the  Revenue. — The  next  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  Commons  was  the  settlement  of  the  Revenue.  The 
hereditary  portion  of  the  revenue,  amounting  to  about  £500,000, 
had  passed  with  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary  J  but  the  customs 
and  excise,  which  yielded  about  £900,000,  had  not  so  passed, 
because  they  had  been  granted  to  James  for  life  only,  and  formed 
what  was  termed  the  parliamentary  revenue.  As  the  expenditure 
of  the  late  government  had  been  very  extravagant,  especially  under 
the  suspicious  item  of  '*  secret  service,'*  the  Commons  were  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  for 
establishing  once  for  all  their  complete  control  over  the  ^^ninrttwiT* 
national  finances.  It  was  accordinglv  resolved  that  to  approrri- 
£1,200,000  (the  sum  fixed  at  the  Restoration)  should  bo  ^^^^^^^ 
the  annual  revenue  in  time  of  peace,  one  half  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  civil  list  and  the  other  half  to  be  reserved  for 
the  public  defence  and  contingent  expenditure.  The  breaking  out 
of  an  eight  years'  war  prevented  these  resolutions  being  car- 
ried into  eftcct,  but  the  Commons  adhered  to  the  principle  of  fix- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List,  apart  from  the  other  depart- 
ments of  tlie  public  service.  Tliey,  moreover,  took*  a  closer  and 
more  constant  supervision  of  the  army,  navy  and  ordnance  ; 
estimates  of  tlie  probable  expenditure  were  regularly  laid  before 
them,  and    the   supply  granted   was  strictly   appropriated  to   each 

particular  service. 

This  g^eat  principle  of  appropriating  the  supplies,  partially  adopted  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  wholly  disregarded  by  the  Parliament  of  his 
successor,  has,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,   been   the  great  fho^"prin^^Il, 
security  of  the  nation  against  the  wanton  and  corrupt  expenditure  of  Bppropria- 
of  the  crown.     The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  by  a  clause  repeated  tion. 

*  See  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  II.,  286  ;    Macaulay,  IV.,  28-30.        }  Ibid.,  .32. 

t  The  hereditary  revenue  was  derived  from  the  old  feudal  proflts  of  the  crown,  to 
which  had  been  added  in  later  yeai-s,  the  ijroflts  of  wine  licences,  the  hearth  tax, 
the  receipts  of  the  Post  omce,  and  that  part  of  tho  Excise  which  was  granted  to 
Charles  IL  in  lien  of  feudal  rights. 
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in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  every  session,  are  forbidden,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  order  by  their  warrant  any  monies  in  the  Exchequer  so 
appropriated,  being  issued  for  any  other  service,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  obey  any  such  warrant.  It  is  this  which  gives  the 
House  of  Commons  so  effectual  a  control  over  the  executive  power, 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  any  administration  to  subsist  which  has 
not  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Legislature.  Under  extraordinary 
circumstances,  as  in  time  of  war,  a  temporary  vote  of  credit  has  been 
asked  and  granted,  to  enable  the  crown  to  apply  the  supplies  at  its 
discretion,  but  the  constitutional  right  of  appropriation  is  the  general  rule, 
which  no  House  of  Commons  could  violate  without  betraying  the  interests  of 
the  country.* 

Aboution  of        ^^  ^^^  King's  request  the  Hearth  or  Chimney  Tax  was  abolished 
the  Hearth     ^^  ^^^^  i^^w  settlement  of  the  revenue. 
Tax. 

5.  The  Difficulties  of  William's  Position.— The  distrust 
which  the  Commous  thus  showed  towards  the  cro^vn,  aUenated 
the  King  from  the  Whigs,  and  induced  him  to  think  of 
abandoning  the  government.  He  bad  accepted  the  crown 
of  England  almost  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  wield- 
ing its    power    and   resources    against    the    growth    of    French 

aggression.  The  internal  poHcy  of  the  country  and  the 
^King 8  settlement  of  the  long  dispute  between  King  and  Parlia- 
aiMorbed  mcut  conccming  suppHes  were  quite  secondary  to  the 
aawra/*  ^    great  object  of  his  life  ;  and  conscious  as  he  was  of  the 

integrity  of  his  purpose,  he  resented  the  limitation  of  his 
power,  chiefly  because  it  crippled  his  action  in  the  great  struggle 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  Absorbed  with  this  one  supreme  idea, 
he  did  not  perceive  that  if  the  Revolution  was  to  be  at  all  beneficial, 
it  must  make  monarchy  compatible  with  freedom  and  justice,  b}' 
depriving  the  crown  of  all  power  to  do  injmy,  and  providing 
securities  against  future  misgovemment.  WiUiam's  inabihty  to 
give  the  Wliigs  credit  for  these  motives  was  the  cause  of  many 
of  his  future  troubles,  and  injurious  to  his  reputation.! 

Now  that  he  was   seated  on    the  throne,  his  former  popularity 

seemed  to  be  all  gone.  His  manners,  when  compared 
^hiT^^"^  with  those  of  Charles  and  James,  were  exceedingly  unbe- 
maim^n.       comiug.     He  was   fond  of  sohtude  ;    was    reserved   and 

abstracted  even  at  the  royal  levees  ;  while  his  behaviour 
to  ladies  was  such  that  they  pronounced  him  to  bo  no  better 
than  a  low  Dutch  boor.  |  These  unattractive  qualities  were 
farther  aggravated  by  the  bad  EngUsh  which  he  spoke  and 
by   the   pertinacity  with    which  he   held   aloof  from   his   English 


♦  HaUam'8  Const.  Hist.  11.,  280, 281 ;      Knight's  Popular  Hist.,  V.,  71-72. 
f  HaUam's  Const.  Hist,  IL,  282-284.  :  Macaulay,  IV.,  5^ 
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Ministers  and  clang  to  his  foreign  favourites.  The  22j|,n«toni»f 
former  of  these  increased  his  difficulties  by  their  dis-  hUMinutan. 
sensions.  Danby  and  Halifax  were  inveterate  enemies, 
whDe  Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury  were  constantly  exciting  the 
King's  suspicions — Nottingham  urging  that  the  Whigs  wished  to 
establish  a  repubHc,'''  and  Shrewsbury  insinuating  that  the  Tories 
were  resolved  to  restore  the  banished  monarch.  These  feuds  and 
jealousies  disturbed  every  department  of  the  public  service,  except 
that  of  foreign  affairs,  where  the  King  conducted  everything  himself 

vrith  skill  and  success.! 

■ 

6.  The  First  Mutiny  Bill. — While  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  were  thus  the  scenes  of  discord,  the  English  regiments 
which  had  served  under  James  excited  disaffection  in  the  army,  and 
interfered  with  the  public  proclamations  of  the  new  sovereigns  and 
the  rejoicings  which  followed,  in  those  towns  where  they  were  located. 
The  King  therefore  determined  to  send  the  malcontent  regiments  to 
the   Continent,  to  serve  in   the   war  which   had   again  broken  out 
between   France   and  Holland.     The   first  regiment   of  the  Line, 
composed   chiefly   of  Scotchmen,  was  among   the  contingent  thus 
ordered   abroad.     When  the  men  heard   of  this  they  mustered  at 
Ipswich,  seized  the  artillery  and  proclaimed  King  James,  ^nunyof  ^^ 
They  then  marched  northward,  but  being  overtaken  near  scotch  wgi- 
Bleaibrd  by   three   Dutch  regiments  of  dragoons  under  ^^^ 
Ginkell,  were  compelled  to  surrender  and  proceed  to  their 
appointed  destination. 

This  affair  occasioned  the  first  Mutiny  Bill,  another  of  those 
important  securities  which  the  Uberties  of  England  owe  to  the  Bevo- 
lution*.     In  the  preamble  of  this  Act  it  is  recited  : 

1.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law. 

2.  That  no  man  can  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb,  or  subjected 

in  time  of  peace  to  any  kind  of  punishment  within  this  realm  by  Tho  MuUny 
martial  law  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  judgment  of  his  Act. 
peers,   and     according  to   the   known   and  established  laws   of 
this  realm. 

3.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  whereas  during  the  present  time  of  dan- 
ger and  exigence  of  affairs  an  army  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
the  common  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  exact  discipline  should  be  observed,  and  that  soldiers  who  should 
mutiny  or  stir  up  sedition,  or  should  desert  their  Majesties'  service,  should  be 
brought  to  a  more  exemplary  and  speedy  punishment  than  the  usual  forms 
of  law  would  allow. 

«  Bee  the  aoeonnt  of  the  Calves'  Head  Club,  in  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  L,192-11M. 

fllAoaulay,  IV.,  00-71. 
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This  Act  was  limited  to  a  period  of  six  months ;  bnt  it  was 
necessarily  renewed  year  by  year  throughout  the  reign  of  William, 
and  has  so  continued  to  be  enacted  to  the  present  day.  Thus,  under 
the  two  constitutional  principles  of  an  Appropriation  of  the  Supplies 
and  the  passing  of  an  annual  Mutiny  Bill,  an  English  sovereign  can 
neither  raise  an  army  nor  pay  one,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
which  he  is  therefore  bound  to  assemble  annually,  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  government.* 

The   dangers  which  rendered  the  enactment  of  the  Mutiny  Bill 

necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  realm  also  justified  the 
ninub^L^'  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  to  facilitate  the 
cvMrpni  Act.    apprcheusion   of  those  persons  who  were   suspected    of 

fomenting  the  troubles  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
suspension  was  to  terminate  on  the  17th  of  April;  but  it  was  twice 
renewed  during  the  session. 

7.  The  Whigs  resist  the  Eing*s  Desire  for  a  General  Amnesty. 
— While  the  King  thus  strengthened  his  hands  against  existing 
dangers,  he  was  at  the  same  time  desirous  that  there  should  be 
obUvion  for  past  political  offences.  The  Commons,  of  whom  the 
minority  were  Whigs,  were  very  unwilling  to  concur  in  this,  because 
they  desired  to  retahate  upon  the  Tories  the  sufferings  they  them- 
selves had  endured,  on  account  of  their  support  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  When  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  was 
accordingly  introduced,  the  debates  upon  it  were  long  and  bitter, 
and  the  exceptions  proposed  were  so  numerous  that  the 
i^a^m^dT  ^^  virtually  became  converted  into  a  sweeping  proclama- 
indemuity.  tiou  of  trcasou  and  misdemeanour  against  the  Tory  chiefs. 
The  Lords,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  what  was 
called  at  the  time  a  Murder  Cinnmittee  (December,  1689),  to  inquire 
who  were  answerable  for  the  deaths  of  RusseD,  Sidney  and  other 
eminent  Whigs.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  anmesty  was,  there- 
fore, concluded  by  the  Convention  Parliament  ;  but  in  that  which 
followed,  William  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  by 
sending  down  an  Act  of  Grace. t 

The  >'indictive  spirit  which  the  Whigs  thus  displa^-ed  lost  them  a 
great  part  of  their  popularity,  while  it  still  further  estranged  them 
Bin  for  fro^  ^®  King.  In  order  to  retain  their  superiority  they 
4«piiTiot  introduced  a  BiD  for  restoring  Corporations  to  the  state 
IrfM^k^  in  which  they  were  in  1675,  and  for  excluding  from  muni- 
»ow«r.  cipal  offices  of  trust,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  every 


•  Kni^t's  Pop.  Hist..  V.»  75, 76 ;  Macanlay,  IV.,  9»48 ;  Hftllam's  Const.  Hist,  n.,  313. 

i  llacaolAy,  V.,  1 :  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  IL,  STS. 
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mayor  or  other  officer,  who  had  acted,  or  even  concurred  in  sur- 
rendering the  charters  under  the  writs  of  Quo  Warrmito  issued  in 
the  two  last  reigns.  The  hill  fell  to  the  ground  (10th  January,  1690), 
so  that  the  Tories,  who  had  come  into  the  Corporations  hy  the  ahoTe 
surrenders,  retained  their  influence  therein,  the  effect  of  which  was 
soon  made  apparent  hy  the  elections  for  the  next  Parliament.'*' 

8.  Passing  of  the  Toleration  Act. — Another  of  the  King*s  desires 
was  the  estahUshment  of  full  toleration  for  religious  helief.     At  this 
time  the  Church  of  England  was  distinctly  hroken  up  into  those  two 
great  parties  which  still  exist  within  its  pale — the  High  Church  party 
and  the  Low  Church  party.     To  the  former  belonged  Sancroft  and  the 
Nonjurors ;  to  the  latter,  Tillotsou  and  Burnet.   'Ihe  real  head  of  the 
Low  Church  party  was  the  King,  who  was  a  Presbyterian  by  educa- 
tion, and  a  Latitudinarian  by  conviction.     Ambitious  of  acting  as  the 
mediator  among  the  Protestant  sects,  he  sought  the  accomplishment 
of  three  great  reforms  in  the  laws  touching  ecclesiastical 
matters.     Fv'st,   the  security  of  religious  toleration  for  Three  Kre«t 
Dissenters ;  Second,  such  an  alteration  in   the  ritual  and  det^^hy 
discipline  of  the  Church  as  would  satisfy  the   scruples  of  wuiiam. 
Nonconformists  ;  and  Third,  the  admission  of  Protestants 
without  distinction  of  sect,  to  all  civil  offices. 

The  first  of  these  objects  was  effected  by  the  Toleration  Act 
which  was  passed  without  much  difficulty  (May  24, 1689). 

1.  This  Act  provided  that  none  of  the  existing  penalties  against  separate 
conventicles,  or  absence  from  the    established  worship,  should 

be  enforced  against  those  who  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  The 

subscribed  the  declaration  against  Popery.  Toleration 

2.  Ministers  of  separate  congregations  were  also  to  subscribe  '^*'' 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  except  three, 

viz.,  the  34th,  35th  and  36th,  and  those  words  of  the  20th  which  declare  that 
the  Church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies  and  hath  authority  in 
controversies  of  faith. 

3.  Quakers  were  granted  indulgence  by  simply  making  a  declaration,  and 
those  who  entertained  scruples  concerning  Infant  Baptism  were  relieved 
from  subscribing  that  part  of  the  26th  Article  relating  thereto. 

4.  All  Meetinor.houses  were  to  be  registered,  and  to  be  protected  from 
insult  by  a  penalty,  but  no  congregations  were  to  assemble  within  locked  or 
closed  doors. 

5.  Papists  and  Unitarians  or  Socinians  were  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  it  was  expressly  laid  down  that  none  of  its  provisions  excused 
the  payment  of  tithes.f 

*  Msc&alay.  V..  145 ;  Hallam'fi  Const.  Hifit.,IL.  STB. 

♦  iUU&m'B  Connt.  Hist..  IL,  335.  336  ;  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.  V.,  74  :  reotl  al«> 
lffteaulay'8  remarks  av.  87-91)  on  the  Act  »a  ui  illustratioa  of  the  peculiar  vicen 

~  exoellettees  of  En^isb  legislation. 
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Judged  by  modem  opinions  this  Act  conferred  bnt  a  scanty  measure 
of  religious  liberty,  but  it  afforded  real  relief  at  the  time,  because  its 
cumbrous  and  impracticable  conditions  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  Defoe  show  that  it  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  Dissenters. 

8.  William's  Desire  for  Religious  Unity  not  gratified. — The  Act 
of  Tolomtion  was  not  approved  of  by  a  largo  proportion  of  the  clergy, 
who,  with  the  Tories,  expected  that  because  the  Revolution  had  been 
brought  about  by  Church  of  England  hands,  a  stop  would  be  put  to 
the  encroachments  of  Dissenters  equally  witli  those  of  Papists. 
There  stood,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  WiUiam's  second  object,  the 
prejudices  luid  disappointed  hopes  of  this  groat  party,  and  when  the 
Kai^l  of  Nottingham,  himself  a  zealous  Chm-chmou,  introduced  the 
Comprehension  Bill,  it  met  with  a  ver^*  cold  reception. 

This  Bill  proposed  that  ministers  should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of 
subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  that  they  should  be 
NiutinshMu*  required  to  declare  generally  their  approval  of  the  doctrine,  wor- 
^^'^*'*'  ship  and  practice  of  the  Church.  Presb>terian  Ordination  was 
not  to  disqualify  any  minister  from  holding  a  Church  li\'ing  ;  and 
the  wearing  of  the  surplice,  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  some  other 
minor  obscr\'ances  which  had  offended  the  Puritans,  were  not  to  be  insisted 
upon. 

This  Bill  passed  the  Peers  in  a  mutilated  shape ;  but  when  it 
wont  down  to  the  Commons  they  referred  it  to  Convocation.  That 
ocdosiustical  piurUamont  had  tnuisactod  no  i»al  business  since  1665, 

when  the  clergy  gave  up  the  right  of  taxing  themselves."' 
wSTutl  Thoy  had  Kvn  summoned,  as  usual,  but,  unfortunately, 
iv«vvv«tk«.  this  import;mt  measure  was  now  submitted  to  the  members, 
ii  ^  ' ''^^*  at  a  time  when  thov  were  distracted  bv  violent  divisions, 

iind  although  a  commission  wa^  appointed  which  drew  ap 
a  report,  nothing  further  was  done.  The  Comprehension  BUI, 
together  with  the  proposed  Reform  i^  the  Liturgy,  thus  fell  to  the 
grvnmd,  and  no  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  reunite  the  Puritans 
with  the  Establishment. 

William's  thini  object  met  wiih  no  better  succt^ss.  The  admission 
1^  all  lV>testants  to  civil  employments  eoidd  only  be  effected  bv  the 
aboUtiou  odf  the  Test  Act.  This  would  have  emancipated  the  Roman 
Tw  T^  \.t  ^^^thohcs  also,  a  measure  of  toleration  for  which  the  age  was 
miM-ii  a  not  prepared.  The  Test  Act  thervfore  remained  in  force 
**^  against  Noneonformists^t 

»Iax;^te*^f^^H^rv^l$;    HaUma'^  OMWt.  fibi^  XL.  a»^tt. 
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10.  The  Non-jurors.— The  strongest  reason  which  probably 
prevented  any  alteration  in  the  pubUc  liturgy  and  service  was  the 
risk  of  nourishing  the  schism  of  the  Noii-jurois.  When  the  1st  of 
August  arrived  these  men,  comprehending  an  influential  but  very 
small  section  of  the  clergy  (about  400  in  number),  refused  to  take  the 
new  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance,  and  they  were  accordingly  deprived 
of  their  benefices.  They  left  the  Church  on  purely  pohtical  grounds. 
Holding  strictly  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  they  maintained 
that  obedience  was  due  only  to  the  lifjhtful  *^  powers  that  be,"  and 
not  to  **  the  powers  that  be  "  in  jwssession  irrespective  of  any  title. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  that  any  change  in  the  established 
worship  would  offend  their  prejudices,  and  ^vo  them  occasion 
to    represent  themselves  as  the  only  orthodox  teachers. 

They  had  in  fact  already  begun  to  stigmatisethe  Low  some  of  tbem 
Churchmen  and  those  who  took  the  oaths  as  schismatics.  ^^t« 
But  it  so  happened  that  they  fell  into  the  snare  of  schism  wonup. 
themselves,  and  some  of  them  set  iip  a  system  approach- 
ing somewhat  to  that  of  Rome,  and  maintained  it  in  feeble  existence 
till  the  reign  of  George  11. 

The  foremost  men  among  the  Xon-jurors  were  Bancroft  the  pri- 
mate, Turner  bishop  of  Ely,  Lloyd  bishop  of  Norwich,  Frampton 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  Lake  bishop  of  Chichester,  White  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  Ken  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Among  the 
priesthood,  Sherlock,  Leslie,  Hickes,  Jeremy  Collier,  Kettlewell  and 
Fitzwilliam  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

11.  Declaration  of  War  against  France. — Whilst  these  great 
questions  of  the   domestic   settlement  of  the   country  were   under 
debate,  William  was  actively  engaged  in  completing   the  coahtion 
which  had   been  projected  at  Augsburg  in   1686.*     Hitherto  the 
House  of  Austria  had  felt  some  scruples  in  coalescing  with 
Protestant  aUies  against  a   Catholic  sovereign  ;  but  the  ^reiuu 
terrible  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  under  Marshal  Duras  ^t^^^  pi^n. 
in  May,  1689,  completely  removed  these  scruples,  and  the  «»^- 
confederate  powers   at  once  cried  out    for    vengeance.! 

The  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the  King,  assuring 
him  of  their  warm  support,  whenever  he  should  resort  to  arms.  On 
the  13th  of  May  war  ^as  formally  declared  against  Franco  ;  the 
German  Empire,  the  States  General  and  the  Duchy  of  Brandenburg 
had  already  done  so,  and  Spain  presently  followed.  The  greater 
part  of  Europe    was  thus   confederated  against  France,   and  the 

*  England  onder  the  Stnarts,  p.  885 ;  Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  II.,  416, 417. 

t  See  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  m.,  153. 
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treaty  which  honnd  tho  allies  together  was  therefore  called  the 
Grand  Alliance.  The  chief  ground  of  quarrel  stated  in  the  English 
manifesto  was,  tho  intei-ference  of  Louis  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
and  tho  assistance  ho  had  given  to  James  for  the  invasion  of  that 
country. 

2.— THE  REVOLUTION  IN  IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

12.  State  of  Ireland  at  the  Revolution. — The  policy  of  James 
in  Ireland,"^  had  completely  suhjected  tho  English  in  that  country, 
and  inverted  tho  relation  hctween  the  natives  and  their  conquerors. 

Tho  highest  offices  in  the  State  were  filled  hy  Papists, 
Th*  Knit^  while  the  English  were  ejected  from  their  estates,  and  their 
n^'u^T'  titles  thereto  sot  aside,  without  any  hope  of  redress. 
«aftt«^         Many  towns  lost  their  charters,  and  municipal  corporations 

wore  rtmiodellod  in  such  a  manner  that  Protestant  conmiu- 
iiities  wore  in  every  instance  placed  under  the  government  of  Irish 
Roman  Catliolic  officials.     Tho  transfer  of  mihtary  power  was   not 

loss  eimiplete.  Whole  regiments  were  dissolved  and 
\mtoc<4      rt^constrnctod ;  and  the  natives,  burning  to  revenge  them- 

s  Ivos  for  past  iiyurios  and  oppressions,  were  enlisted  into 
the  new  battalions  iind  entrusted  witli  arms.     A  panic,   accordingly 

!5prt»ad  among  the  English ;  largo  numbers  of  them  left 
hl^'ul^**  tho  c\mntry.  imd  those  who  ct^uld  not  escape  drew  closer 
.v^ttuj-        tO!^*thor  and  prepared  for  a   resolute   defence.     At  Ken- 

rnjuw  in  the  south-western  part  of  Kerry,  the  colonists, 
after  submitting  to  repeated  outrages  from  Tyrconners  soldiery, 
stood  on  thoir  defence,  provisioned  their  httle  town  as  if  for  a  siege, 
und  then  began  to  make  vigor,  us  reprisals  on  their  Irish  neighbours. 
Similar  preparations  were  made  at  Shgo,  Random,  Mallow,  and  other 
towns,  but  tho  principal  strv>ngholds  of  the  Euglishry  in  this  evil 
time  wt>rv  Kuni:skiUen  and  Londondexrv. 

The  inhabitants  of  Knnis^kilten  wenL\   with  scarvvly  an  exc^ition, 

Pkv4o:^tants.     Tvrcoimel  accc»rdindv  sent  orders  for   them 
TWwii  ^     to  provide  acv\>&mKKlation  l^>r  si^me  IV^ish  inBinlry ;  thev 
^     resv^hiiohr  refused  to  do  so,  and  when  the  sokliers  airiveid, 

the  iah^jfcbitacts  pre^'uted  sueh  a  K>ld  £rv>nt  against  them, 

that  the  si.>Wiors  made  a  precipitate  retredkt.  The  Ennis- 
kilknefs  theii  ekcte>i  O a$t;&Yus  Uamihon  their  govexzMT,  and  aeliwly 
prepourv%i  for  watr.  *^ 


\ 


•  Sw  •*  EiSQcl&aa  ~j«<:»r  t]bk»  Satutrts^**  n^  SAMS. 
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13.  Closing  of  the  Gates  of  Deny.— The  inhahitants  of  London* 
derry  consisted  chiefly  of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  whose  ancestors 
had  settled  iu  the  city  under  the  protection  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  London."^  During  the  rebeUion  of  1641  they  had  bravely 
held  out  against  the  native  chieftains,  and  now  that  another  terrible 
conflict  was  impending,  they  were  equally  determined  to  defend  their 
Uves  and  property  to  the  utmost,  although  their  corporation  had 
been  remodelled,  and  their  new  magistrates  S3'mpathised  with  the 
plans  of  Tyrconncl.  The  Lord  Deputy  had  ordered  the  citizens,  as 
he  had  ordered  those  of  Enniskillen,  to  receive  a  Popish  garrison ; 
bat  when  these  troops  appeared  before  the  Ferry  Gate,  thirteen 
young  apprentices  hastily  armed  themselves,  seized  the  keys  of  the 
city,  and  dropped  the  portcullis  in  the  face  of  the  King's  officers. 
This  bold  action  instantly  roused  the  whole  city ;  the  other  gates 
were  secured ;  arms  were  distributed ;  and  the  Protestant  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  summoned  to  join  the  citizens  in  then- 
defence. 

All  these  proceedings  occurred  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
reached  London,  after  his  landing  at  Torbay  ;  and  Tyrconnel,  uncer- 
tain of  the  issue  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  was  obUged  to  tepoi- 
porise.  He  attempted  to  pacify  Ulster,  and  placed  a  small  Protestant 
garrison  in  Londonderry  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lundy.  He 
made  overtures  of  submission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  at  the 
same  time  secretly  urged  the  banished  King  to  show  himself  in  Ire- 
land with  a  French  force,  when  his  restoration  would  be  certain.! 

14.  James  lands  in  Ireland  and  marches  against  Londonderry. — 
Preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  had  been  going  on  at  Brest 
for  some  time,  and  these  being  now  completed,  James  set  sail  from 
that  port  with  a  fleet  of  28  men  of  war,  and  a  force  of  1200  Irish 
soldiei*s  in  the  pay  of  France.  The  Count  D'Avaux  accompanied 
the  expedition  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  and  the  Count  de 
Koeen,  a  Livonian  who  had  made  himself  notorious  for  brutahty  in 
the  French  wars,  had  command  of  the  forces.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  1689,  James  landed  at  Kinsalo  and  arrived  at  Dublin  on  the 
24th,  amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  the  Irish.  There  was  no 
time,  however,  for  any  rejoicings,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  had  proclaimed  William  and  ^'  J^JTi 
Mary  ;  and  these  cities  were  now  crowded  with  the  bravest  Londonderry 
Protestants  of  the  island,  whp  boldly  defied  the  invader.      ^  ^'"^'^^■ 

In  the  meantime,  Richard  Hamilton,  whom  WiUiam  had 

«  8m  '*  England  under  the  StoartB/'  p.  32.        I  Mac  Aolay,  IV.,  I47-1G9. 
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AmpmU-hh^  to  Irckod  to  reeeive  Tjreoniid's  sobmiftsion,  bat  who  had 
prored  CeiithleMi  to  his  trust,  had  been  devastatiiig  Ulster  with  a  large 
iint4t,  and  was  now  besieging  Londonderrr.  James  determined 
to  join  him,  but  first  issued  writs  for  a  Parliament  to  meet  at 
Dublin,  on  the  7th  of  May.  His  march  lay  through  a  wasted 
country.  AH  the  inhabitants  had  fled ;  no  supplies  of  any  kind 
could  be  found,  and  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  carry  a  largo  stock  of  provisions.  His  position  was  therdTore 
diMugrceablo  enough ;  but  when  he  learned  that  a  strong  body  of 
IVoi<;MtantH  was  iu  arms  at  Btrabanc,  and  that  English  sliips  of  war 
ha<l  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  he  made  a  hasty 
retreat.  On  reaching  Charlemont,  however,  ho  was  again  encouraged 
to  proceed  northward,  being  assured  that  his  mere  presence  at  the 
head  of  an  Irish  army  before  Londonderry  would  terrify  the  garrison 

into  Bn1)miHsion,  and  that  Lundy,  the  governor,  had  secretly 
jmami*  offered  to  Burrendcr.  James  therefore  hastened  to  join 
offlrom  ^^^^  army  under  Hamilton,  but  when  he  arrived  before  the 
utiUuiKiarry.  boBicf^cd  city,  ho  soon  discovered  that  the  temper  of  the 

inhabitantB  was  far  different  from  what  ho  had  been  led  to 
oxpect.  When  ho  approached  the  southern  gate  they  received  him 
with  a  shout  of  '*  No  suiTcnder,"  and  they  accompanied  this  defiance 
witli  a  Hhaq)  fire  from  the  nearest  bastion,  which  struck  down  one 
of  tlio  King's  staff,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Finding  himself  mistaken,  therefore,  James  returned  to  Dublin  to 
moot  tlie  Parliament  which  he  had  recently  convoked.* 

15.  Proceedings  of  James's  Irish  Parliament  in  Dnblin. — The 
reniarkablo  Parliament  which  was  assembled  at  Dublin  on  the  7th  of 
May,  has  boon  characterised  1^  as  more  deficient  m  all  the  quahties 
which  a  legislature  should  possess,  than  any  parhament  which  has 
mot  in  Uio  British  Islands,  Barobonc's  parhament  oven  not  excepted. 
Tho  causes  of  this  may  aU  be  summed  up  in  the  fact  that,  the  assem- 
bly was  composed  almost  entirely  of  natives  who  had  been 
o,«iy%a!i«  kopt  out  of  the  exercise  of  all  pohtical  privileges,  and  who 
raratLvat.  ^**^r^  therefore  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  legislation.  Only  fourteen  of  a  hundred  tem- 
pore Poor>;  in  Ireland  ol>eyed  the  King's  summons,  and  ten  of  these 
were  Roman  Cathohcs.      About  two  hundred  and   fifty  Conmions 

m 

as&emb^fd.  i^  whom  six  only  were  Protestants.  Such  being  the 
compixsition  of  this  strange  assembly,  the  proceedings  iHiieh 
tV?itli>T«LHi  woe  a  natural  consequence. 
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1.  An  Act  was  passed  frarporting^  to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
Christian  sects,  but  it  was  immediately  followed  by  others,  which  showed 
that  it  was  a  mere  blind,  to  enable  the  King  to  boast  of  his  zeal  for  religious 
liberty,  in  a  proclamation  which  was  presently  issued. 

2.  The  Irish  were  really  hungry  for  the  broad  and  fertile  acres,  which 
they  had  lost  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.*  This  Act  was 
therefore  repealed,  though  James  did  all  he  could  to  retain  it.  Confiscations 
and  proscriptions  on  a  gigantic  scale,  followed  this  iniquitous  proceeding 
in  quick  succession. 

3.  Another  enactment  transferred  the  greater  portion  of  the  tithes  from . 
the  Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and  with  the  tithes 

also  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  triumphant  majority,  all  Schools,  JJ^^Jj^j. 
Colleges  and  Churches.  guts. 

4.  The  new  reign  of  religious  liberty  was  further  exemplified,  by 

the  Protestants  being  prohibited  from  assembling  an3rwhere  on  pain  of  death; 
And,  as  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  they  were   plundered  on  all  sides ;   by  the 
armed  gangs  of  Irishry,  who,  under  the  names  of  Merry -Boys  and  Rapparce^, 
had  been  marauding  the  country  ever  since  Tyrconnel   had  put   weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  ;  by  the  King*s  officers,  who  sold  them  protections  at 
extravagant  rates ;   by  the  troops,  who  were  quartered  on  them  ;  and  now  by 
the  Kine,  who,  finding  himself  without  a  revenue,  manufactured  base  money 
out  of  old  brass,  and  ordered  it  by  royal  proclamation,  to  pass  for 
a  hundred   times  more  than  it  was  worth.     The  tradesmen   of  i«ne  of 
Dublin,  who  were  generally  Protestants,  were  the  chief  losers  by  ^^^  manry. 
this  transaction,  and  they  long  remembered  the  plague  of  the  brass 
moncy.f 

5.  But  of  all  the  iniquities  perpetrated  by  this  mischievous  Parliament,  the 
passing  of  the  great  Act  of  Attainder  was  unparalleled.     A  list  of 

some  two  or  three  thousand  names  was  framed,  including  persons  Act  of 
of  every  age  and  station,  who  were  required  to  surrender  them-  Atuinair. 
selves   to  justice  by  certain  days  named  ;  failing  which,  their 
property  became  confiscated  and   their  bodies  were  doomed  to  the  gallows. 
This  terrible  list  was  not  published  until  after  the  days  of  grace  were  passed, 
and  as  the  royal  pardon  had  been  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Act,  thousands 
of  persons  werp  thus  condemned  wholesale  to  confiscation  and  death,  with- 
out a  trial  or  the  hope  of  mercy. 

The  effect  produced  in  England  by  the  news  of  these  proceedings 
was   most   disastrous  for  James's   cause.      The  reaction 
which  bad  there  followed  the  Revolution  was  now  violently  ^«^^  ^f 
interrupted.     It  became   evident  that  the  Jacobite  King  ceriiifK«riti 
was  incorrigible,  that  his  restoration  would  be  followed  by  Kngianj. 
his  former  eiTors,  and  these  again  by  a  second  deposition. 
The  constant  arrival   of  the   ftigitive   Englishry,    and   the   terrible 
reports  they  brought   with  them   daily  strengthened  the   popular 
conviction  ;   and  public  opinion  was  unanimous  on  the  necessity  of 
sending  immediate  relief  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  and  re-estab- 
lishing English  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  :^ 

*  See  England  under  th«  Stuartu,  p.  300.       +  Macanlay 's  Hist,  of  England,  IV.,  2±^3. 
X  Ibid.,  rV.,  a0O-23t2;  also  Froud&'s  Englis'a  in  Ireland,  I.,  184-191 
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16.  The  Siege  of  Londondeny. — Jleanwbile,  the  townspeople  of 
Loadonderry  having  discovered  the  treachery  of  Luudy  their  governor, 
removed  him  from  office,  and  forthwith  provided  foe  their 
waikrr  own  ordcr  and  defence.  George  Walker,  a  noted  Pres- 
nti^u^'  byterian  minister,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  the 
iirtm't:  special  duty  of  prcaerving  internal  tranquillity  and  doUng 
out  supplies  from  the  magaziuos ;  while  the  chief  military 
command  was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Baker.  Preaching  and  praying 
occupied  a  largo  portion  of  each  day  ;  the  rude  fortifications  were 
effectually  repaired  ;  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral,  which  stood  on  the 
tiummit  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  city  was  built,  were  mounted  with 
CAUDon,  and  ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults. 

The  direction  of  the  siege  was  now  entrusted  to  Hamilton,  but  his 
assaults  produced  no  effect  on  the  city,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  try 
tlie  effects  of  a  blockade.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  supplies  up 
the  river  Foylo,  a  great  boom  of  timber,  joined  by  iron  chains  and 
fastened  on  either  shore  by  thick  cables,  was  tbiown  across  the 
htream,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  bolow  the  city.  The  command  of 
the  besieging  army  was  then  assumed  by  General  Bosen.  He 
attempted  to  undermine  tbo  walls,  but  his  plana  were  discovered 
aud  many  of  his  mca  were  slain.  Enraged  atUita  defeat,  Kosen  col- 
lected all  the  Protestants  &om  the  ucighbouring  districts  and 
ii«w..-.'  drove  them, naked  and  furnishing,  undortho  walls;  declar- 
"ZJ^'  ing  by  proclamation,  that  they  should  starve  there  with  the 
besieged,  until  the  city  surrendered.  This  outrageous 
proceeding  only  roused  the  citizens  to  greater  energy.  They  erected 
H  gallows,  within  view  of  their  enemies,  and  tlu'catened  to  hang 
all  their  prisoners  thereon,  if  their  friends  were  not  immediately 
dismissed.  This  threat  compelled  Rosen  to  give  way,  but  not 
before  many  unhappy  creatures  had  perished.  Meanwhile  the  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  which  had  been  despatched  from 
England  under  General  Kirke,  was  lying  inactive  in  Longh  Foyle, 
wiUiiu  sight  of  the  city,  the  boom  across  the  river  being  regarded 
as  impassable.  But  orders  werenowseut  from  England  that 
■Ht'utt^  Eirko  was  to  attempt  the  passage  at  all  hazards,  and  on  the 
vsiH.  28Qi  of  July,  the  men-of-war  led  by  Captain  Leake  in  the 

Dartmouth,  and  the  merchantmen  by  Browning  and  Douglas, 
'  attacked  the   boom,   broke  it,  and   passed  through  to  the 
g  city.     This   brave  exploit,  in  which   Browning,  a  native 
^derry,  lost  bis  life,   compelled  the  Irish  to  evacuate  their 
I  withdraw  to  Strabane.     They  had  invested  the  city  over 
I  d^i,  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  80th  of  July ,  daring 
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which,  the  garrison  was  reduced  from  7,000  to  8,000  men,  while 
the  besiegers  probably  lost  8,000. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  forcing  of  the  boom,  the  men  of 
Enniskillen,  who  also  had  bravely  kept  their  town,  took 
the  field  and  signally  defeated  General  Macarthy  and  6,000  vietoryocuia 
Irish  at  Newton  Butler.     These  brilliant  actions  delivered  JS?^w. 
Ulster,  and  James  is  said  to  have  meditated  an  immediate  tonBausr. 
retreat  to  the  Continent,   for,  with  the  news  of  these 
disasters,  there  came  tidings  from  Scotland,  not  less  disheartening.'*' 

17.  The  Revolution  in  Scotland. — ^The  revolution  in  Scotland  was 
attended  by  greater  violence  than  in  England,  because  the 
Jacobite  government  had  been  more  iniquitous,  and  the  Jjj^j,^ 
institutions  of  the  country  had  been  made  subservient  to  mweTioiBiit 
its  oppression.     The  laws  were  unjust ;  the  Courts  of  ^j^jjf'^ 
Justice  were  tyrannical ;  and  the  Church  was  unpopular.  Kngkod. 
It  was  impossible  to  remedy  these  grievances  through  the 
agency  of  Parliament,  because  the  Presbyterians  were  excluded 
from  all  electoral  power,  by  an  oath,  which  demanded  from  them  the 
renunciation  of  tiie  Covenant,  before  they  could  exercise  a  vote. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Revolution  was  to  proceed  in 
Scotland,  this  exclusion  would  have  to  be  removed.    Accordingly, 
William  took  upon  himself  to  dispense  with  the  oath,  and  ihen 
summoned  a  Convention  of  the  Estates,  freely  elected,  to  meet  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1689.      The  consequence  was,  that  hardly  any 
candidates  were  returned  except  Whigs  and  Presbyterians. 

Popular  excitement  was  not  confined  however  to  the  elections 
only,  but  vented  itself  upon  the  episcopal  clergy  in  the  western  shires. 
These  ecclesiastics,   who    were  commonly    called  Curates,  were 
Ipeated  in  districts  where  they  were  least  useful  and  most  offen- 
sive.    They  had  no  flocks,  and  possessed  not  a  particle  of 
sympathy  from  the  people  around  them.     The  Cameronians  ^kki!!^ 
therefore  took  the  present  opportunity  of  expelling  them 
from  their  churches  and  manses  ;  and  although  they  might  have 
anticipated  a  worse  fate,  when  we  consider  the  cruelties  to  which 
the  Convenanters  had  been  subjected,!  their  expulsion  was  carried 
out  with  as  much  leniency  and  moderation  as  could  be  expected, 
from  a  band  of  religious  z^ots.|   A  proclamation  was  issued  against 
these  "  BahhUngs  **  as  they  were  termed,  but  no  regard  was  paid 
to  it,  and  on  ^e  very  day  of  its  publication  (Sunday)  at  Glas- 

*  Maoftolay,  IV.,  234-255.  f  See  "  England  under  the  Stfuurto,"  p.  36&-a64. 

t  Burton's  Hittory  of  Scotland,  VQ.,  81»-a9(Hff7 
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gov,  tho  GamGroniaDB  attacked  the  worshippers  in  tlio  Cathedral 
and  drovo  them  oat  of  the  chnrch.  When  all  the  westem  Bfaires 
had  heen  thus  rithUnl,  the  anned  Proshyteriana  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there  awaited  in  garrets  and  cellai's  Uic  opening  of 
the  Convention. ~ 

la  Heetisg  of  the  Scottish  Convention. — The   leading  'Whigs 
in   Scotland  were — Sir  James  Dahymplc,  (afterwards  Lord  Stair) 
who  was  William's  chief  adviser  at  this  juncture ;  Lord 
J^  Melville,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.     Tlio  chief  agents  of- 

,  the  opposito  party   were — Viscount  Dundee,   tho  Earl  of 

Balcarraa,  tho  Marquis  of  Athol,  and  the  Eail  of  Perth,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  now  confined  in  Stirling  Castle.  When  tho  Scottish 
Eatates  met,  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton  was  elected  President.  Edin- 
burgh Castle  was  then  Bummoncd  to  surrender  to  the  Convention  ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  it  against  both  parties,  evaded 
an  answer.  A  letter  was  next  received  from  King  James  which 
threw  the  Estates  into  great  excitement,  particularly  when  it 
was  perceived  that  tho  docnment  wae  countersigned  h;  tho  Eari 
of  Holfort,  a  man  execrated  by  all  parties.  The  letter  breathed 
no  Bpiiit  of  peace,  and  the  Jacobite  leaders  alarmed  at  the 
indignation  it  excited,  decided  to  leave  Edinburgh  secretly  and 
repair  to  Stirling.  But  Athol,  who  was  a  loose  poUtician,  pro- 
posed a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  on  which  Dundee 
^^1^'  resolved  to  set  out  alone.  As  his  t«iopa  passed  under 
m,>.i.~i,  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  he  climbed  np  Uie  rocks  and 
held  a  conference  \i-ith  Gordon.  A  report  of  this  interview 
instantly  reached  the  Convention,  and  sent  a  panic  through  the. 
assembly.  Hamilton  thereupon  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
locked,  and  assured  the  members  that  the  friends  of  liberty  had 
notiiing  to  fear,  since  there  were  thousands  of  men  from  the  West, 
ready  to  start  up  in  their  defence.  The  drams  were  then 
St'^J**"  beat  in  the  sti-eotB  ;  the  Covenanters  came  forth  finun 
cuKoiuiiB.  their  hiding  places,  and  when  the  doors  of  the  Conventim 
were  re-opeued,  the  few  Tories  present,  hnmblcd  and. 
dispirited,  vere  allowed  to  go  forth,  glad  indeed  to  get  off  so  velLf 

19.  Settlement  of  thaggottlBh  Crown  upon  William  and  Karjr-' 
— The  Ooinntini^MlflHMHtedy  to  work  in  the  settlement 
at  lktt|ft|HH^^^^^^^^^^^^^B>neu  the   ^es  of  Bixt«cii    and 

""  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^9  fbr  the  defence  of  their  conn-' 

P;  Baltcm'B  BootlBod,  TIL,  m. 
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by  and  their  faith.  A  Committee  of  twenty-four,  in  imitation  of  the 
Txirda  of  the  Articles,  wa,a  then  appointed  to  frame  a  plan  for  settling 
the  Government ;  and  this  committee  drew  np  a  resolution  which 
was  embodied  into  an  Act,  distinctly  declaring  that  James  Vll.  had 
by  his  misconduct /orAiu/^^c^  the  Crown,  and  that  the  Throne  was 
thereby  vacant.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
aliould  be  settled  as  the  Crown  of  England  had  been,  and  William 
and  Mary  were  forthwith  proclaimed  at  the  High  Cross  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  Provost  and  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
Before  the  Sovereigns  elect  were  put  into  possession  of  their 
royal  dignity,  a  CUtim  of  lUglU,  similar  in  purpose  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
"Esu^^Yx Declaration  of  Iii{fhts,wsLS  drawn  up  by  the  Com-  Right.- 
mittee  and  adopted  by  the  Convention ;  the  most  important 
Article  in  it  being  one  which  declared,  that  prelacy  was  odious  to  the 
Scottish  people,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  practice  of  torture 
was,  however,  left  untouched.  The  coronation  oath  was  next  devised, 
and  a  string  of  resolutions,  called '' Articles  of  Grievances,'*  was 
bIso  voted.  These  articles  set  forth  the  evil  practices  of  the  preced- 
ing reign,  and  it  was  desired  that  the  now  monarch  would  co-operate 
with  the  Estates  in  seeing  them  reformed.  Three  commissioners^ 
representing  the  three  Estates  of  Peers,  Barons,  and  Burgesses, 
namely,  the  Earl  of  Aigyle,  Sir  James  Montgomery  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  (son  of  Sir  James  before  mentioned)  were  Ihen  sent  to 
London  where  they  formally  offered  the  Scottish  crown  to  William 
and  Mary.     (17th  May,  1689.)* 

20.  The  Rising  of  Dundee. — After  his  flight    &om  Edinburgh, 
I>undee  withdrew  to  his  own  Castle  of  Dudhope,   in  the  valley  of 
the   Glamis,  where  he  had   an  opportunity  oi  corresponding  with 
the  Highland  chiefs.     There  had  now  existed  from  before  the  time 
of  Montrose,  a  great  confederacy  of  the   Highland  clans,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  aggressions   of  the  Campbells,  who  had 
been  gradually  extending  their  sway  over  the  Western  Highlands. 
As  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  great  chief  of  the  Campbells,  supported 
the  side  of  the  Covenant  and  the  people,   Montrose  took  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
advantage  of  this,  to  enlist  the  confederate  chiefs  on  the  Argyi«.th« 
side  of  the  Stuarts.     Dundee,  who  belonged  to  the  family  ^^^^ 
of  Montrose,  now  adopted  the  same  policy.     It  should  be  Attachmeat 
remembered,   therefore,  that  it  was  this  hostility  to  the  *^J^ 
House  of  Argyle,  which  secured  the   attachment  of  the 
Highlanders  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  not  any  sympathy  for  those 

•  Burton's  ScotlAud,  Vn.,  290-295. 
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political  and  religious  principles,  \nith  which  the  Revolution  was 
concerned,  and  of  which  the  Highlanders  were,  in  fiact,  totally 
ignorant."^'  This  hatred  of  the  Camphells,  soon  rallied  round  the 
standard  of  Graham,  a  host  of  about  6,000,  men  who  assembled  in 
Lochaber. 

The  forces  of  the  Government  were  conmianded  by  General 
Mackoy,  a  Highlander,  of  noble  descent,  who  had  long  served  on  the 
Continent,  and  had  been  sent  to  protect  the  Convention  with-  three 
Scottish  regiments  brought  from  Holland.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  reinforcing  this  small  army.  The  Cameronians  were  unwilling  to 
enlist,  because  they  regarded  it  as  sinful,  to  servo  under  a  general  of 
doubtful  orthodoxy,  and  with  comrades  who  had  not  sworn  an  oath 
to  the  Covenant.  But  a  largo  minority  were  not  so  scrupulous,  and 
out  of  these  was  formed  the  celebrated  Cameronian  regiment. 

The  most  serious  impediment,  however,  to  the  action  of  the 
Convention  was  The  Club,  a  society  formed  by  Hir  James 
TiMciQb.  Montgomery,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Annandale,  Ross,  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  and  others, — Whigs,  Tories,  and  Republi- 
cans, who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ministerial  appointments  which  had 
been  made  in  Scotland.  These  men  objected  to  every  plan  proposed 
by  the  Government;  they  brought  in  several  bills  of  their  own  and 
refused  to  agree  to  any  suppUcs,  till  these  had  been  passed  into 
laws. 

While  these  contentions  were  going  on  in  Edinburgh,  the  war 
broke  out  in  the  Highlands.  News  reached  Dundee,  that  the  Earl 
of  Athol,  who  had  now  joined  the  Government,  had  been  deserted 
by  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  who  held  his  own 
Castle  of  Blair  against  his  forces,  and  that  Mackey  was 
advancing  against  the  place.  He  therefore  resolved  to  protect  the 
Castle,  since  it  was  the  key  to  the  Northern  Highlands.  On  the  27th 
July,  1689,  he  arrived  at  Blair,  at  the  same  time  that  Mackey  was 
approaching  from  Perthshire,  up  the  Pass  of  KiUicrankie. 
laMawUit**'  ^®  resolved  to  fight  that  very  day;  and  early  in  the  after- 
noon came  in  sight  of  the  Lowland  army,  which  had  passed 
up  the  long  and  narrow  defile,  and  was  now  resting  in  an  open  valley 
with  a  rising  ground  on  its  right,  and  the  river  Garry  on  its  left. 
After  a  prelinunary  firing  for  some  hours,  Dundee  watching  a  favour- 
able moment,  when  Mackey*s  hue  was  thin  and  far  extended,  gave  the 
word  to  charge.  The  order  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  Highlanders 
fell  poll  mell  upon  Mackey's  line,  and  cut  it  through  and  through, 
with    the  most  frightful  carnage,  f      The  victory,  however,  was 

•Biirto&'B8ootlAiid.VL.8M7.888.      f  Soott't  **  Takt  of  a  Grandfather,**  IL.  US. 
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barren  of  resnlts,  for  Dundee  was  struck  dead  by  a  musket 
bally  in  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  and  there  was  no  ^^' 
one  left  with  sufficient  abiHty,  to  occupy  his  place. 

After  continuing  the  war  for  a  short  time,  the  Clans  gradually 
dispersed,  and  about  150  of  the  gentlemen  adventurers  who  had 
joined  Dundee,  entered  into  the  service  of  France.  Edinburgh 
Castle  surrendered  some  time  before  this,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1689,  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  tranquil  and  submissive  to  the  new 
government,  with  the  exception  of  the  garrison  of  the  Bass  Bock, 
which  was  ibe  last  to  strike  the  banner  of  the  Stuarts  (April  1694)/'' 

8,— DURING  THE  IRISH  WAR. 

21.  Jacobite  Conspiracies,  and  the  Defeat  off  Beachy  Head. — 
England  having  now  passed  through  the   crisis  of  the  Revolution, 
the   Convention   Parliament  was  dissolved  (January,    1600),    and 
succeeded  by  a  regular  assembly,  in  which  the  Tories  predominated. 
To  meet  this  altered  state  of  pubhc  feeling,  William  made  certam 
changes   in   the  adnunistration,  which  caused  the  Whigs 
ta  miake  loud  protestations  that  the  King  was  being  foully  ^^JJjjJ! 
betrayed,  t     Traitors  there  were  in  abundance,  even  in 
both  parties,  but  the  most  active  conspirator  at  the  present  time 
was  Richard  Graham,  Viscount  Preston.     Ho  had  been  Secretary 
of  State  under  James,   and  was  now   engaged  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  his  former  master,  and  with  the  gentry 
of  Worcestershire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  who  were  vit*"*'^^' 
making  preparations  for  a  rising,  as  soon  us  King  WiUiam  prc«iton. 
should  leave  for  Ireland.     All  these  Jacobite  schemes  were 
betrayed  by   one   Fuller,   who  had  been    employed  on    messages 
between  London  and  St.  Germain's,  and  whose  information  led  to 
the  arrest  of  Clarendon,  the  Queen's  imcle,  and  others,  and  their 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  those  schemes,  the  French  fleet 
under  Tourville,  was  now  lying  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  com- 
bined EngUsh  and  Dutch  fleets  under  Admiral  Torrington,  not  mo- 
lesting them.  Torrington  was  at  length  forced  to  action  by  orders 
from  the  Council,  but  he  attacked  the  enemy,  who  lay  off  ^^^^^^^^ 
Beachy  Head  (80  June)  with  such  lukewarmness,  that  the  Bea^hyHoad 
Dutch  were  left  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  engagement, 
while  the  EngUsh  sought  refuge  in  the  Thames.     Although  Torriug, 

•  Pictorial  HiBtory.rV.,  16;   Macaiilay.IV.,3C6-378;   Scott'B  Tales  of  a  Grandfather, 
chap.  56  ;  Burton's  Scotlaud,  VU.,  chapter  82.    i  Macaulay,  V.,  161-183. 
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ton  was  brought  to  trial  for  this  misconduct  and  acquitted,  the  King 
dismissed  him  from  the  service  under  a  just  suspicion  of  his  fidelity.'!' 

22.    First  Session  of  William's  First    Parliament. — The  new 

parhament  assembled  on  the  20th  of  March,  1690,  and  the  members 

first  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  revenue.     Although  after 

the  &shion  of  that  day,  bribes  had  been  freely  distributed  amongst 

the  Conmions,   they  refused  to   grant  the  customs  to  the  King, 

beyond  the  term  of  four  years ;  but  the  excise  duties   and  other 

hereditary  revenues  were  voted  for  life,  as  in  the  preceding  reigns. 

The  next  business  of  the  session  was  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 

Eecoffniiiony  which  declared  that  all  the  Acts  passed  in 

^'uition.   the  Convention  Parhament,  and  its  proceedings  with  regard 

to  the  Crown,  were  good  and  valid.  + 

This  Act  gave  rise  to  keen  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 

was  easily  passed  in  the   Commons,  owing  to  the  abiHty  of  Somers. 

The  next  bill,  however,  called  tiie  Abjuration  BilU  requir- 

^1^"^     ing  every  person  holding  office  to  abjure  King  James,  was 

strongly  opposed  by  the  Tories,  and  rejected.     An  attempt 

was  then  made  to  renew  the  measure  in  the  House   of  Lords ;  but 

the  feeling  against  the  multiplication  of  pohtical  oaths  was  too  great 

to  be  overcome,  and  it  was  also  known  that  William  himself  was 

opposed  to  it.     He  regarded  the  bill,  in  fact,  as  another  attempt  of 

tiie  Whigs,  to  prevent  the  grant  of  any  indemnity  to  those  who  had 

opposed  the  Revolution.     Ho  therefore   sent  down  to  the 

<inL  two  Houses  an  Act  of  Grace  for  political  offences  (20th 

of  May,  1690),  which  was  read  in  his  presence,  and  agreed 

to,  without  one  dissentient  voice.     The  exceptions  to  the  Act  were  the 

surviving  regicides,  who  had  been  excluded  from  indemnity  in  tho 

reign  of  Charles   II.,  but  who  were  now  far  out  of  the  reach  of  such 

a  visitation  for  the   crime  of  forty  years'  standing.  \     Thirty  of  the 

late  King's  agents  were  also  excepted  by  name,  and,  last  of  all, 

George,  Lord  Jeffreys,  who  had  died  in  the  Tower. 

This  Act  closed  the  session,  a  Council  of  Nine,  composed  of  four 
Whigs  (Devonshire,  Dorset,  Monmouth,  and  Edward  Bus- 
sell)  and  five  Tories  (Danby,  Earl  of  Carmarthen,  Pembroke, 
Nottingham,   Marlborough  and  Sir  John  Lowther)  was 


COOIKilof 
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*  Pictorial  History,  IV..  27 ;  Macaolay,  V.,  240-241. 
f  Hallam'B  Constitutional  History,  u.  286:  Macanlay,  V,  196. 
X  Knight's  Pojpular  History,  V.,  134.    The  exclusion  oi  these  men  was  due  to  the  fact, 
that  Edmund  liudlow  had  ventured  to  come  forth  from  his  retirement  on  the  shores 
ol  Lake  Oeneva,  and  had  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1069.  under  the  idea 
that  he  was  safe,  after  the  Bevolution  had  recognised  the  right  of  the  people  to 
jmM  oppression.   He  soon  had  reason  to  beUeve  otherwise,  and  be  returned  to 
l^i^MKeat,  where  he  died.   Macaolay,  V.,  133-137. 
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appointed  to  administer  the  government  mider  Mary ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  Jane,  Wilham  setont  for  Ireland. 

23.  The  Battle  of  the  Boyne. — Preparations  for  a  regular 
campaign  in  Ireland,  had  been  making,  from  the  day  that  the 
report  of  James's  landing  at  Einsale  had  reached  London.  Owing 
to  the  corruption  which  pervaded  every  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration, these  preparations  had  proved  utterly  defective,  and 
Marshal  Schomberg,  who  had  landed  at  Carrickfergus  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1689,  with  16,000  men,  had  been  unable  to  do  more 
than  entrench  himself  at  Dundalk,  where  his  forces,  reduced  by 
sickness  and  famine,  were  now  posted. 

For  these  reasons,  WiUiam  took  care  to  superintend  in  person  the 
preparations    for  his  own  expedition,    and    on   the   14th    June, 
1690,  he  landed  at  Belfast  with  a  small,  but  well  appointed  and 
well  disciplined  army,  half  of  which  was  composed  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  remainder  of  Scotch,  Dutch,  Danes  and  French.     Every  soldier 
was  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  devoted  to  the  King's 
cause.     In  the  meantime,  the  Irish  army  had  been  rein-  ^^*^ 
forced  with  more  than  7,000  infantry  and  was  now  under  amUM. 
the  command  of  the  Count  de  Lauzun.     James's  original 
intention  was,  to  try  the  chances    of  a  pitched  battle,  between 
Leinster  and  Ulster,  at  the  pass  near  Moyra  Castle,  now  known  as 
Bavensdale.    But  Lauzun  overruled  his  purpose,  and  the  Irish 
receded  from  their  camp  near  Dundalk,  to  Donore  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Boyne.    The  next  day  (80th  June)  William  came  up 
with  his  forces,  and  found  the  enemy  encamped  along  the  river  in 
two  strong  lines,  defended  by  intrenchments  and  batteries.     Not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  this  position,  he  resolved  to  force  the 
passage  on  the  morrow,  and  rode  along  the  bank  to  reconnoitre. 
While    thus    engaged,    accompanied    by    his    staff,  the 
enemy  brought  two  field  pieces  to  bear  upon  the  party,  oM«2S2fi 
and  tiie  King  was  struck.     A  cry  was  instantly  raised  de»th. 
that  he  was  killed,  the  report  of  which  spread  through 
Etiro^,     3 1    used  intense  excitement. 

At  dawn  the  next  day,  the  English  right,  under  the  son  of 
Marshal  Schomberg,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Portland,  was 
detached  to  the  bridge  of  Slane,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
Irish  left.  To  defeat  this  movement,  Lauzun  with  his  infEuitry,  and 
the  Irmh  horse  under  Sarsfield,  also  left  the  main  army ; 
80  that  the  Irish,  under  Tyrconnel  and  Hamilton,  were  left  ^JTui* 
akme,  to  defend  the  fords  near  Oldbridge.    About  ten  battis. 
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o'clock,  the  English  left   wing,  under   William,   composed  wholly 
of  cavalry,   prepared  to  pass  the  river  ahove  Drogheda,   which 
was  held  hy  the  enemy,  and  at  the   same  time,  the   infemtry  in 
the  centre,  under  Schomherg,  also  advanced  to  the  fords.     Count 
Solmes's  Blue  Dutch  Guards  were  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  water ; 
the  men  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  foUowed ;  to  the   left  of 
these  were  the  French ;  next  to  them  were  the  English  ;  and  heyond 
these  again,  further  down  the  river  were  the  Danes.     Every  man 
wore  a  green  hough  in  his  hat,  in  obedience  to  an   order  issued  the 
night  before.     When  the  advancing  lines  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  they  were  saluted  with  a  terrible  shout  from  the  Irish,  who 
lined  the   breastworks  on   the  opposite    bank;  but  the 
^riw'*"   Protestant  ranks  pressed  resolutely  on,  and  in  another 
moment  the  whole  Irish  foot  gave  way,   without  striking 
a  blow  or  firing  a  shot.     The   cavalry,  under  Hamilton,   gaUantly 
attempted  to  retrieve  this  disgraceful  rout.      They  maintained  a 
desperate  fight  in   the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  Dutch  Blues ;  and 
they  drove  &e  Danes  and  French  back  into  the  water.  Old  Marshal 
Schomherg  saw  the  danger,  and  instantly  rallied  the   Huguenots, 
who  had  lost  their  commander,   exclaiming  ''  Allons,  messieurs ! 
Voila  vos  persecuteurs."     But  Schomherg  fell  in  this  brave 
^J^^'       attack,  and  at  the  same  moment,  Walker,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  men  of  Londonderry,  was  shot  dead.     Just  at 
this  criticfd  juncture,  William  came  up  with  his  left  wing,  and  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day.     The  Irish  horse  retreated  towards  Donore,  and 
made  their  last  stand  at  Plottin  Castle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  Oldbridge,  where  Hamilton  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
When  King  James,  from  his  tent  on  the  hill  near  the  church  of 
Donore,    saw  that  the  battle  was  going  against  him,  he 
King^Mnw    ^j^g  geized  with  terror,   and  galloped  all  that  night  to 
Fnmee.        Dubliu,   accompauicd  by   Sarsfield*s   cavalry.     He    then 
made  all  speed  across  the  Wicklow  mountains,  reached 
Waterford  on  the  8rd  of  July,  and  proceeded  thence   by   sea  to 
Kinsale,  where  he  embarked  for  France. 

The  French  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  employed  in  keeping 
William's  rigjit  wing  in  check,  covered  the  retreat  of  the  beaten 
army.  The  sacrifice  of  life  in  this  momentous  battle,  was  com- 
paratively small.  The  Irish  lost  about  1,500  men,  chiefly  cavalry; 
the  loss  of  the  conquerors  did  not  exceed  500.  The  next  day 
Drogheda  surrendered ;  and  on  the  8rd  of  July  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
secured  Dublin,  which  William  entered  on  the  8th.* 

♦  Macaulay,  V.,  247-276. 
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These  triumphs  were  somewhat  OTerclouded  by  the  ill  success 
which  attended  William's  arms,  in  England  and  on  the   Continent. 
The  aUied  forces  were  defeated  at  Fleurus  by  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg (Ist  July)  ;  the  English  fleet,  as  has  already  been  shown,  in- 
curred a  shameful  defeat  off  Beachy  Head;  and  the  French 
under  Tourville  landed  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  J][^^^„ 
burnt  the  Uttle  town  of  Teignmouth.     But  this   descent  Deronshire. 
seriously  injured  the  cause  which  it  was  meant  to  support. 
All  parties  forgot  their  animosities  in  the  dread  of  foreign  subjection  ; 
and  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  their  clamours  against  William, 
now  identified  his  cause  with  that  of  the  national  independence.'*' 
When  the  Parliament  re-assembled,  after  the  King's  return  from 
Ireland,  suppUes  were  voted  for  the  war  to  the  amount  of  four 
millions. 

24.  Preston  and   Ashton's  Plot. — ^This  explosion   of  patriotic 
feeling,  cowed  the  Jacobites  for  the  time  ;  but  they  soon 
began  to  revive,  and  at  a  secret  meeting  which  they  held  maeungof 
in  December,   1690,  a  paper  was   drawn  up,   strongly  J«cowt«i,to 
urging  James  to  return,  accompanied  by  a  French  force,  to  rcturn°^ 
It  was  resolved  that  Preston  should  carry  this  paper  to 
St.  Germain's,  and  John  Ashton,  who  had  been  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
to  Mary  of  Modena,  with   one  Elliot,  undertook  to  procure  the 
means  of  conveyance.     The  master  of  the  smack,  who  had  arranged 
to  convey  them  to  France,  suspected  their  purpose,   and  on   his 
information,  they  were  arrested  below  Gravesend,    while   sailing 
down  the  river.     Papers    of  great  importance   were  found  upon 
Preston.     Among  these  were — a  Ust  of  the  English  Fleet,  furnished 
by  Dartmouth  ;  a  minute  of  the  resolutions  drawn  up  at  the  recent 
meeting  ;  the    heads  of  a  Declaration  which  James  was  advised 
to  publish  on  his  landing  ;  and  letters  from  Clarendon, 
Turuer,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  other  persons  of  note.     Pres-  c^^ 
ton  and  Ashton,   as  the  two  leading  conspirators,  were  f^^«.i 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  Elliot  was  released,  ^^  ^«  p^^- 
Ashton   was  speedily  executed,  but  Preston's  fate  was 
held  in  suspense,  in  the  hope  that  fear  would  impel  him  to  make 
disclosures.     Ho  confessed  that  Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  Turner,  and 
William  Penn  were  implicated  with  him,  and   also  imputed  guilty 
knowledge  of  his  designs,  to    Ormond,  Devonshire,  Dorset,   and 
others.     After  six  months'  confinement  in  the  Tower,   Clarendon 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  country  ;  Dartmouth  died  in  the  Tower 

^Macanlay  v.,  286-289 
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at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  ;  Tarner  escaped  to  France  ;  and  Penn, 
after  hiding  in  London,  was  allowed  to  follow  him.  Preston  was 
ultimately  pardoned,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  a 
lonely  Manor  House,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.'**  The 
accusation  against  Devonshire  and  the  others  was  regarded  by  the 
King  as  false,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  treated  them,  made 
them  all  the  more  faithful  to  his  interests. 

25.  Deprivation  of  the  Non-juring  Bishops. — The  detection  of  this 
conspiracy,  led  to  the  deprivation  of  the  non-juring  bishops  (Febru- 
ary, 1691),  because  in  the  letters  of  Turner,  which  had  been  taken, 
he  had  assured  James  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  that  all  these  prelates 
were  ready  to  join  in  any  movement  for  his  restoration.  Tillotson, 
Bean  of  St.  PauPs,  succeeded  Sancroft  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
Patrick,  Stillingfleet,  Moore,  Kidder,  and  Fowler  filled  the  other 
vacancies ;  all  of  them  men  of  moderate  principles  and  calm  tempers. 
Sherlock,  who  had  given  up  his  non-juring  opinions,  succeeded 
Tillotson  in  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
the  Jacobites. 

The  bishops  who  were  thus  deprived,  with  the  exception  of  Eer, 
who  retired  to  a  tranquil  asylum  at  Longleat,  attempted  to 
^y*^™p*  set  up  a  new  conununion  under  the  sanction  of  Suicroft. 
Mpwate  They  regarded  themselves  still  as  lawful  bishops,  and 
r^toSl"**'^'  applied  to  James  for  powers  to  appoint  their  successors. 
The  schismatical  hierarchy  which  they  sought  to  establish, 
bad  a  brief  duration.  They  differed  in  their  views,  some  leaning 
towards  Rome,  and  others  scrupulously  observing  the  Prayer-book 
Bitnal.  Their  flocks  gradually  fell  off,  and  at  length  in  1805,  the 
last  bishop  of  this  curious  sect  died  unnoticed  and  in  obscurity.f 

26.  The  Pacification  of  Limerick. — ^The  captures  of  Cork  and 
Einsale  by  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  (Sept.  1690),  were  the  only 
achievements  which  followed  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  year 
1691  was,  however,  a  year  of  great  events.  litrge  suppHes  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  were  despatched  from  France, 
a  French  fleet  rode  in  the  Shannon,  and  two  French  generals 
assumed  the  command  of  the  troops.  General  Ginkell,  an  experi- 
enced  Dutch  officer,  was  now  in  command  of  the  English  forces. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Ballymore  was  assaulted  and  taken ; 
<3mtanoi  the  capture  of  Athlone  followed  on  the  SOth  after  some 
Battle  of       sharp  fighting ;  and  on  the   12th  of  July  the  decisive 

battle  of  Aghrim  was  fought,  in  which  seven  thousand 
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ci  the  enemy  were  slain.  Ginkell  followed  np  his  victory  by 
obtaining  the  capitulation  of  Gralway,  and  the  renmant  of  the  Irish 
anny  then  retired  to  Limerick,  the  only  asylum  now  left  for  the 
Tanqnished  race.  On  the  day  when  the  English  army  came  within 
sight  of  this  city,  Tyrconnel  died  (11th  of  Angost),  and  in  five 
weeks  afterwards,  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  conditions  which 
eonstituted  the  so-called  Pacification  of  Limerick^  8rd  October, 
1691. 

1.  This  treaty  was  composed  of  two  parts,  one  civil,  the  other  military. 
By  the  first  article  of  the  civil  treaty  it  was  conceded,  that  "  The  Roman 

Catholics  of  this  kingdom  (Ireland)  should  enjoy  such  privileges  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  their  religion,  as  were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they 
were  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  that  their  Majesties,  as  soon 
as  their  affairs  would  permit  them  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  this  kingdom, 
would  endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further  security 
in  that  particular,  as  would  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  the 
account  of  their  said  religion." 

2.  The  second  article  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick  and  other 
garrisons  then  in  possession  of  the  Irish,  and  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  then 
m  anns,  who  should  return  to  their  Majesties*  obedience,  all  their  estates,  and 
soch  rights,  privileges  aitd  immunities,  as  were  held  by  them  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  n-ee  fi'om  all  forfeitures  or  outlawries  incurred  by  them. 

3.  The  military  treaty  provided  that  all  persons  whatsoever  could  remove 
out  of  Ireland,  to  any  other  country  except  England  or  Scotland;  that  those 
soldiers  who  chose  to  leave  the  country,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  at 
the  expense  of  England,  and  that  those  who  remained  were  to  surrender  their 
arms.  In  virtue  of  this  stipulation,  about  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  em- 
barked under  Sarsfield  for  France,  where  they  entered  the  service  of  Louis, 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  BrigcuU,  redeemed  on  many  a  well-fought 
field,  the  reputation  they  had  lost  at  Aghrim  and  the  Boyne. 

The  treaty  was  regarded  hy  the  Irish   Roman  CathoHcs  as  the 

great  Charter  of  their  cItU  and  religious  Hherties.     But, 

vofcnianately,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  hecame  wholly  J^JZIS^ 

ftotestant,  and  laws  were  passed  which  not  only  denied  not  obMrrwL 

to  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  hut  also  deprived 

tliem  of  the  most  sacred  civil  rights,  and  which,  remarks  Hallam, 

^  have  searee  a  parallel  in  European  history,-  unless   it  he  that  of 

the  Protestants  in  France,  after  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of 

Nantes.*"^    The  Irish,  therefore,  had  ahundant  reason  for  giving  to 

limerick  the  name  of  *'  The  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty.*' 

27.  EfrtabUshment  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghorch  of  Scotland.— The 
aspect  of  affiEurs  m  Scotland,  had  much  improved  during  ^^^^^^  ^ 
the  progress  of  these  events  in  Ireland.     The  Club  had  "Thaaok." 
sank  under  general  contempt,  and  its  leaders,  finding  their 
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inflaenco  gone,  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  St.  Germain's, 
the  discovery  of  which  had  ended  in  the  complete  dissolution  of  the 
society  as  a  political  power  (Decemher,  1690).  An  attempt  had 
also  heen  made  to  revive  Uie  civil  war  in  the  Highlands ;  but 
the  rising  had  been  completely  suppressed,  and  the  erection  of  Fort 
WiUiam  at  Invorlochy,  by  General  Mackey,  promised  to  keep  the 
mutinous  clans  under  salutary  awe  (June,  1690). 

The  Scottish  Parliament  reassembled  at  Edinburgh  (June,  1690), 
and  Melville  was  sent  to  supersede  Hamilton,  as  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. The  most  important  Acts  of  the  session  were  those  which  fixed 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country.  The  Claim  of  Eight 
had  declared  Episcopacy  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance, 
but  had  not  defined  any  form  of  Church  government  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  everything 
was  in  confusion,  and  what  with  the  "  rabbling  "  of  the 
in  the  Western  Lowlands,  and  the  removal  of  others  in 
Berwickshire,  Stirlingshire,  and  theLothians,  for  refusing  to  proclaim 
William  and  Mary,  there  existed  no  public  worship  except  that 
which  was  performed  by  Presbyterian  divines,  in  tents  and  conven- 
ticles. In  the  districts  north  of  the  Tay,  where  the  people  were 
not  embittered  against  the  bishops,  the  episcopal  clergy  continued 
to  exercise  their  spiritual  functions. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  tliis  unauthorised  worship,  was  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  Estates.  The  Act  of  Supremacy 
was  repealed ;  the  national  creed  was  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  The  Confession  of  Faith,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster 
in  1648  ;  synodical  government  was  re-established  ;  and  the  rule 
of  the  Church  was  entrusted  to  the  sixty  surviving  ministers, 
who,  having  been  pastors  of  parishes  in  the  days  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  ejected  after  the  Restoration,  had  just  been  restored 
by  a  special  Act.  These  sixty  were  empowered  to  put  the  Church 
in  order,  and  expel  all  unsatisfactory  ministers ;  the  right  of  patron- 
age was  taken  away,  compensation  being  paid  to  those  patrons  who 
lost  their  rights ;  and  the  power  of  appointing  a  parish  minister 
was  conferred  upon  a  parochial  council,  consisting  of  the  Protestant 
landowners  and  the  elders.  If  a  congregation  objected  to  the  person 
proposed,  the  Presbytery  was  to  judge  of  the  objections.  This 
sfittlement  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  moderate  Presbyterians, 
Imt  two  parties  regarded  it  witli  implacable  detestation ;  the  Scottish 
l^piseopaliaiis,  and  the  Cameronians  or  extreme  Presbyterians ;  the 
of  niMBD  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  a  sovereign,  not  bound 
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by  an  oath  to  the  Covenant.     The  arrangement  was  also  nnsatis- 
fiictory  to  William,  since  he  would  have  granted  complete  toleration 
for   all  parties;    but  his   overtures   on   this  matter   were  coldly 
received.*     The  Episcopal  clergy,  however,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  livings  by  the  populace,  were  permitted,  after 
a  certain  time,  to  hold  them  again  on  condition  that  they  2to?Mnie 
took  an  oath,  called  The  Assurance,  which  explicitly  declared  Asuamiee.'' 
that    William  was    King  de  facto  et  de  jure ;  that  they 
subscribed  the  Confession  of ^ faith;    and  that  they  acknowledged 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  and   would  submit 
thereto.     These  conditions  were  not  strictly  enforced,  and  about  a 
hundred  Episcopal  divines  took  the  oaths,  retained  their 
livings,  and   were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^j^jj^ 
courts  of  Presbytery. f  The  Cameronians,  who  rejected  the  permitted. 
claims  of  any  temporal  authority  over  the  Church,  seceded 
from  the  establishment,  but,  with  the  Episcopalian  dissenters,  were 
indulged  with  meeting-houses  in  all  towns,  and   in  the  next  reign 
obtained  full  toleration  by  the  Act  10  Anne,  c.  7,  on  condition  of 
praying  for  the  Royal  Family,  with  which  they  never  complied.  | 

28.  The  Massacre  of  Glencoe. — ^The  King  showed  his  dissatis- 
fiftction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  eclesiastical  polity  of  Scotland 
had  been  thus  settled,  by  the  removal  of  Melville,  whom  he  blamed 
foft  not  carrying  out  his  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
toleration  of  those  who  could  not  conform  to  Uio   Prcsby-  rm*  kmut 
terian  system.     Melville  was  succeeded  in  the  chief  direc-  J^^jjjl  j^ 
tion  of  affairs  by  Sir  John  Dahymple,  now  called  Master  seouaad. 
of  Stair,  on  account  of  the  promotion  of  his  father  to  the 
Peerage,  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair.     The  new  Secretary  was 
the   coolest  and  most  sagacious  politician  in  the  kingdom ;  able, 
eloquent,  and  accomplished.     His  political  principles  were 
lax,  like  those  of  his  contemporaries ;   but  he  was  faithful  j^'J^^^ 
to  the  Revolution,   which  he  had  done  so  much  to  accom- 
plish.    In  his  view,  the  condition  of  Scotland  would  never  be  satis- 
fiieiory,  so  long  as  society  in  the  Highlands  was  not  completely  dis- 
solved and  reconstructed.     He  hated  the  clans  as  the   enemies  of 
law,  industry,  and  trade ;  and  considered  that  they  should   all  be 
rooted  out  with  fire  and  sword,  for  the  good  of  the   Commonwealth. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  this  into 
effect. 

*  liaMQlay,  V.,  ^Sl-UL    \  Soot  n..  127 ;  HaUam's  Const.  Hiit.,  H.,  «7. 
:  n>id. ;  Burton's  Scotland,  VIL,  chap.  83. 
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Alihongh  active  operations  had  ceased  in  the  Highlands,  the 
clans  had  not  formally  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and  their  passive 
submission  caused  much  anxiety  to  the  Government.  As 
early  as  March,  1G90,  William  had  authorised  the  oflfer 
of  indemnity  vritli  money  and  honours,  to  the  Highland 
Chiefs,  if  they  would  return  to  their  duty  ;  and  in  1691, 
the  clans  ha\ing  infoimed  King  James  of  their  inability 
to  hold  out  any  longer,  that  Prince  had  recommended  them  to  make 
**an  outward  compliance  to  the  Government."  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Slaster  of  Stair,  it  was  now  resolved  to  offer  a 
general  pardon,  and  distribute  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
among  the  clans,  as  a  reward  for  their  peaceable  behaviour.  The 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  who  was  understood  to  have  some 
influence  with  the  rebel  Chiefs,  and  who  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  them  and  the  Government,  was 
entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  money  (April,  1690). 
He  invited  the  chieftains  to  assemble  at  his  residence  at 
Glenorchy  for  this  purpose ;  but  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  thai 
he  did  not  use  the  money  as  directed,  and  that  the  gratuities  he 
awarded,  were  made  to  subserve  his  own  interests.  For  instance, 
he  took  occasion  to  require  that  the  premium  offered  for  the 
allegiance  of  M'lan,  chief  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  should  be 
kept  by  himself  as  a  set-off  for  certain  depredations,  which  had 
been  committed  upon  his  estate  by  the  clansmen  oifthat  chief. 
M'lan  indignantly  rejected  such  terms,  others  followed  his  example, 
and  many  clans  remained  in  a  state  of  inert  rebellion.  In 
August,  1691,  the  Government  decided  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  decisive  issue,  by  a  proclamation,  offering  indem- 
nity to  all  who  should  take  the  oaths  to  King  William,  on 
or  before  the  last  day  of  December.  1691 ;  and  threatening 
the  extremities  of  military  execution  against  all  who  should  not  sub- 
mit. Such  a  threat,  familiarised  in  Scotland  b^  the  well-known 
•*  Letters  of  Fire  and  Sword,"  excited  no  surprise,  and  warlike  pre- 
parations were  at  once  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  danger,  the  clans  hastened  to  give  in  their  submis- 
sion, and  by  the  81st  of  December,  they  had  all  come  in,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe.  On  that  day, 
however,  M*Ian,  their  chieftain,  repaired  to  Fort  William,  and 
was  dunnayed  to  find  that  no  person  in  the  fort  was  com- 
to  admmisier  the  oaths.    He  thereupon  set  off  with  all  pos- 

but  did  not  reach  it  before  the  6th  of  Janu- 
io  receive  bis  submission  then,  as  the 
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terms  of  the  proclamation  were  precise,  and  the  day  of  pardon  was 
past ;  but  at  M'lan's  earnest  entreaties  he  administered  the  oaths, 
and  forwarded  a  certificate  of  the  same  to  the  Council  at  Edinburgh. 

•*But,"  observes  Macaulay,*    "by  a  dark  intrigue  of  which  the 
history  is  but  imperfectly  known,  but  which  was  in  all  probability 
directed  by  the  Master  of   Stair,'*   this  certificate  was 
never  laid  before  the  Board.     It  was  privately  submitted  Hi««nbmi«i- 
to  Lord  President  Stair  and  other  persons  high  in  office,  ^"ot"^^*** 
who  pronounced  it  irregular  and  null ;  and  it  was  finally  ^y  »t«ir- 
suppressed.     A  warrant  was  thereupon  obtained  from  the 
£jng,  authorising  military  execution  upon  the  little  clan,  and  the 
extirpation  of  **  that  sect  of  thieves." 

The  troops  who  were  entrusted   with  the   performance  of  this 
terrible  order  (one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number),  were 
drawn  from  a  regiment  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Earl  HiafeudAi 
of  Argyle,  out  of  his  own  clan.     They  were  therefore  the  unt  against 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Macdonalds,  but  being  commanded  ^^^^ 
by  Captain    Campbell    of  Glenlyon,    whose   niece    had 
married  one  of  M'lan's   sons,  they  presented  themselves   to  the 
doomed  clan  as  friends  (1st  February,  1692),  asked  for  quarters, 
and  were  received  with  cordiaUty  by  the  chief,  who  seems  to  have 
had  no  suspicion   of  their  errand,  nor  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
aeeiirity  of  his  oath. 

For  twfelve  days  the  soldiers  lived  in  the  little  valley,  and  were 
most  generously  entertained  by  the  people,  who  gave  them  freely  of 
their  beef  and  spirits,  and  made  merry  with  them.     On  the  evening 
of  the  12th  of  February,  Glenlyon  gave  a  supper  to  two  of  M'lan's 
sons,  and  accepted  an   invitation   to  dinner  from  the   old   chief 
himself,  for  the  following  day.     At  that  very  time,  Glenlyon 
had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  his  commanding  officer,  J^[^^^°^ 
"Major  Duncanson,  then  stationed  at  Balacholis,   in  the  th«ma«sacre. 
immediate   neighbourhood,    ordering  him    to  begin   the 
bloody  work  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Major 
would  himself  be  there   with  an  additional  force.     This  order  was 
obeyed  ;  and  long  before    the  morrow*s   sun    had   risen,   thirty- 
eight    persons,  including  M'lan  and  his  wife,  had  been  murdered. 
The  rest  of  the  clan   would  undoubtedly  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  had  not  the    reports    of    the    guns     alarmed    the   sleeping 
families,  and   enabled  about  three-fourths  of  them  to  escape  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  prowled  about,  until  they  made  terms  with 
the  Government. 

*  History  of  England,  VI.,  210. 
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Reports  of  this  fearful  massacre  did  not  become  general  for  some  time,  and 
when  all  the  circumstances  were  made  known  in  the  Jacobite  publications, 
about  a  year  afterwards,  their  accounts  raised  a  great  outc^,  and  cast 
reproach  on  the  Revolutionary  Government.  But  we  shall  gather  a  very 
erroneous  impression  if  we  judge  the  actors  in  this  tragedy  by  the  rules  of 
modem  morality,  instead  of  by  those  which  regulated  the  ferocious  social 
system  under  which  the  Highlanders  then  lived.  The  treachery  which 
accompanied  the  massacre  was  the  device  of  the  native  soldiers,  to  whom 
the  slaughter  was  entrusted,  and  was  in  conformity  with  the  old  crafty  and 
savage  spirit  of  clan  hostility.  The  Macdonalds  themselves  were 
The  Kuut  unconscious  of  the  crime  by  which  they  suffered,  and  were  equally 
of  uxu  astonished  when  they  found  themselves  the  objects  of  generaJ 

JjJJJ^®  sympathy  and  interest.  For  three  hundred  years,  a  war  of  exter- 
•xeiuMiTeiy  mination  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Scots  government  against 
to  scoUmeu.  the  mountaineers,  who  preyed  upon  the  industry  of  the  peaceful 
Lowlanders  ;  and  even  after  this,  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
granted  **  letters  of  fire  and  sword  "  to  favoured  clans,  for  the  destruction 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  at  feud,  and  who  were  not  supporters  of  the 
Government.  Glenlyon  and  his  Campbells  in  their  murderous  attack  upon 
the  sleeping  Macdonalds,  only  did  therefore  what  the  Highlanders  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing  in  their  ordinary  warfare ;  while  the  Master  of  Stair,  who 
was  the  actual  author  of  the  massacre,  was  only  pursuing  the  policy  which 
Scottish  statesmen  had  adopted  before  him.. 

It  was,  however,  a  great  step  in  civilisation,  when  the  Scottish  Estates  felt 
it  necessary  to  enquire  into  an  affair,  which  under  the  Stuarts  would  have 
passed  unnoticed,  although  the  enquiry  led  to  no  further  result  than  the 
censure  of  Dalr3anple,  who  was  dismissed  from  ofHce. 

Some  writers,  under  the  influence  of  partisan  feelings,  have  severely 
blamed  the  King  for  his  reputed  share  in  this  transaction.  And  they  quote 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  royal  warrant,  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt : — **  If 
M'Kean  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe  can  be  well  separated  from  the  rest,  it  will 
be  a  proper  vindication  of  the  public  justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of  thieves.*' 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  this  is  only  the  concluding  para- 
The  King  g^^ph  of  a  long  letter,  which  is  remarkable  in  having  the  ro^al 
not  to  signature  both  above  and  below  ;  that  Burnet  tells  us  the  Kmg 

blame.  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  documents,  which  he  signed,  unless 

they  related  to  ecclesiastical  matters;  and  that  William  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  Highlands  and  of  the  savage  customs  which  prevailed 
there.  The  character  of  the  great  revolutionary  King  rests  on  too  strong  a 
basis,  to  be  effectively  assailed  by  any  reproaches  for  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe; 
and  it  is  far  more  truly  exemplified  in  one  sentence  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Indemnity,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  rule  of  conduct  for  those  who  urged 
on  the  massacre — '*  to  interpret  this  indemnity  in  the  most  favourable 
and  ample  manner."  From  beginning  to  end,  therefore,  the  Glencoe 
massacre  was  a  Scottish  affair,  perpetrated  by  Scotsmen  alone,  after  the  pre- 
cedents of  Scottish  policy,  and  according  to  the  ancient  and  existing  practices 
of  Highland  warfare.* 


•  Bee  Burton's  Scotland,  Vn.,  406-413. 
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Section  H.— THE  WAR  WITH  FRANCE,  1689  to  1697. 
1.— THE  CA3Ma>AIGNS  OF  1690,  1691,  1692. 

29.  Operations  in  1689  and  1690. — The   grand  alliance  which 
was  formed  against  France  hy  the  States-General,   the  Empire, 
Spain,  and  England,  after  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate 
(1689)  plunged    the  whole  of   Europe    into  war,   from  ^^^^' 
Greece  to  the  Pyrenees.      The  Turks,  in  alliance  with 
France,  kept  the  Emperor  fuUy    employed  ;     hut,  on    the   other 
hand,  the  French  were  held  in  check  in  Catalonia  hy  the  peasantry  ; 
the  Dnke  of  Lorraine  drove  them  heyond  the  Rhine  and  captured 
Metz ;  while  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  an  allied 
force  under  Marlborough  and  the  Prince  of    Waldeck,  ^rl^^' 
gave  them  a  sharp  defeat  at  Walcourt  (5th  Aug.  1689).  and  Fi«anu. 
These    successes,  however,  were  wholly  eclipsed   by  the 
utter  rout  of  Waldeck's  army  at  Fleurus,  on  the  1st  July,  1690,  in 
which  the  aUies  lost  6,000  men,  besides   10,000  prisoners.     This 
great  disaster,  immediately  following  the  naval  defeat  off  Beachy 
Head,  caused  immense  alarm  in  London  ;  a  victorious  French  army 
lay  not  far  from    the   Straits    of  Dover  ;    a  French   fleet    rode 
triumphant  in  the  Channel ;  there  was  not  an  English  ship  which 
could  intercept  their  passage  ;  and  the  King  was  in  Ireland  with 
the   greater  part   of  the  regular  troops.     **It  may  be   doubted," 
observes  Macaulay,  '*  whether  our  country  ever  passed  through  a 
more  alarming  crisis.'' 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  to  the  height  of  the  emer- 
gency, and  the  dread  of  invasion  was  speedily  changed  to  general 
rejoicing,  when  the  news  spread  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
When  Tourville  made  that  descent  on  Devonshire  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  counties  rose  en 
masse,  and  compelled  him  to  make  a  speedy  retreat  to  his  ships. 

The  greatest  danger  which  threatened  tiie  great  confederacy  of 
which  William  was  the  head,  arose  from  the  constant  jea- 
lousies   and  bickerings   of  liie  confederates    themselves.  conj?rM«at 
WTiile  their  representatives  were  wrangling  and  disputing  ,„'i  jj^f**® 
at  a  Congress  at  the  Hague,  as  to  the  number  of  troops  o^  mom. 
and  supplies  each  State  should  furnish,  the  important  town 
of  Mons   was  suffered    to  capitulate  to  the  French  (20th  Apiil, 
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1690).  The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  therefore  revived,  Preston's  plot 
'^ems  still  occupying  the  attention  of  the  English  government,  other 
conspiracies  were  also  on  foot,  and  the  final  issne  of  the  Bevolation 
again  seemed  as  doubtful  as  ever.* 

30.  Marlborough's  Conspiracy. — ^In  the  beginningof  the  year  1691 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough  began  a  correspondence  with  King  James, 
expressing  contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  and  offering  to  make 
amends,  by  furnishing  full  information  concerning  the  strength  of 
the  English  army,  and  the  plan  of,  the  approaching  campaign.  Both 
of  these  promises  were  fulfilled.!  He  was  joined  in  this  dastardly 
conspiracy  by  Godolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Admiral  Russell,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  the  latter  of  whom  gave 
the  assurance  that  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  he  would 
Tender  the  same  service  with  the  fleet  that  General  Monk  had  once 
performed  with  the  army.  Unsuspicious  of  these  traitorous  prac- 
tices, William  repaired  to  Holland  (May,  1691)  and  entrusted  Marl- 
borough with  the  collection  of  all  the  English  forces  in  Flanders,  and 
the  formation  of  a  camp  near  Brussels.  This  trust  gave  the  Earl  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  carrying  out  another  promise  he  had  made 
to  James,  namely,  to  desert  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  But  when 
that  Prince  claimed  the  instant  performance  of  his  promise,  Marl- 
borough evaded  the  demand,  and  WiUiam  presently  arrived  at  the 
camp  and  assumed  the  chief  command.  No  important  action  took 
place,  but  hostilities  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  carried  on  with 
vigour,  and  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  Louis  of  Baden  in  the  great 
battle  of  Salankamen  on  the  Danube  (19th  August,  1691)  |. 

31.  During    the    Parliamentary  Session  of  1691-92.— On    the 

22nd  of  October,  1691,  William  opened  Parliament,  and  further 
supplies  were  granted.  But  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
with  the  salaries  of  the  public  officials,  which  had  gone  on  increasing, 
although  the  effects  of  the  war  had  diminished  the  incomes  of  all 
other  men.  A  motion  to  remedy  this  abuse  was  lost,  because  it 
proposed  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  officials  at  a  given  sum,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  duties  and  position.  Some  bills  on  important  matters^ 
such  as  the  rearrangement  of  the  Indian  Trade  and  the  East  Indian 
Company,  and  the  regulation  of  trials  for  high  treason,  met  with 
the  same  fate.  A  second  bill  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
and  thereby  making  them  independent,  w^as  carried  through  both 
Houses,  but  rejected  by  the  royal  veto. 

Another  matter  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  was 

*  Macaulay,  TI^  61*06.  f  Coze's  Marlborough  I.,  31.    tCoxe's  House  of  Austria,  n.  454- 
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ihe  invesiigatioii    of  a  charge  of   treason    brought    by 
William  Fnller  against  many  persons  of  high  considera-  piot.  * 
iioD.     He  accused  them  of  having  signed  an  address  to 
the  French  King  for  the  restoration  of  James.     But  it  was   soon 
discovered  that  he  was   a  rank  impostor,   and  that  he  had  been 
iatored  by  Titos  Oates,   who   was  then  living  in  Whitehall.     He 
was  accordingly  sentenced  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory. 

The  session  closed  on  the  29th  of  February,  1602,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  some  important  changes  in  Court  and  Cabinet.  Boches- 
ier,  the  Queen's  maternal  uncle,  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
Pembroke  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Sir  John  Lowther  went  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Treasury  by  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, a  strong  Tory  ;  and  Charles  Montague,  a  rising  Whig,  was 
also  placed  on  the  Treasury  Commission. 

In  the  meantime,  Marlborough  had  been  dismissed  from  office,  and 
forbidden  the   Court.     His  correspondence  with  St.  Ger-  Mniborough 
main's  still  continued,  and  during  the  late  session,  he  had  diuaiMcd 
inspired  the  Jacobites  with  the  hope,  that  James  might  be  '^^^ 
restored,  by  working  upon  the  general  hatred  of  the  Dutch, 
and  William's  unpopularity.     But  he  played  too  long  with  James's 
emissaries,  and  they  began  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his  overtures. 
They  therefore  disclosed  his  schemes  to  Portland,  which  led  to  his 
dismissal  (10th  January,  1692).     The  ill-feeling  which  had  existed 
between  the  Queen  and  her  sister  the  Princess  Anne,  ever  since  the 
Revolution,  came  to  an  open  rupture  alter  this,  and  the  Princess 
withdrew  from  the  Court,"^  with  her  friends  the  Churchills. 

32.  The  Battle  of  La  Hogue. — French  preparations  for  the  long 
meditated  invasion  of  England,  were  now  almost  complete,  and  the 
death   of  Louvois,  Louis  XTV's.  Prime   Minister,   who   had  been 
constantly  opposed  to  such  a  scheme,  removed  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  James's  designs  being  carried  into  execution.     A  large 
fleet  of  men  of  war  and  transports,  was  assembled  in  the  port  of  La 
Hogue  (April,  1692),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  Kmg   James 
was  surroimded  by  a  considerable  army,  ready  to  embark.     At  this 
dangerous     crisis,     one     Bobert    Yoimg,    a    Protestant  ^^    ,^ 
clergyman,  from  Ireland,  gave  out  that  he  had  discovered  piot. 
the  existence  of    an    association,  for  the   restoration  of 
James,   and  that  the  document  relative  thereto,  had   been  signed 
by  Marlborough,  Combury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft,  and  Sprat   bishop 
of  Rochester.     The  informer  had  forged  the  autographs   of  these 

•  H&«aiUa7,  VL,  lea-lTS ;    Coxe'a  Miurlborougb,  I.,  83-35. 
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men ;  bat  public  excitement  w|is  so  intense  at  the  prospect  of 
invasion,  and  there  were  so  many  rumours  of  traitors  in  the 
country,  that  several  avowed  Jacobites,  as  well  as  the  persons 
accused,  were  put  under  arrest.  Marlborough  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  the  5tii  of  May. 

On  this  same  day,  Admiral  Kussell  set  sail  from  the  Downs 
in  search  of  the  French  fleet.  He  was  joined  off  Beachy 
Head  by  Rear  Admirals  Carter  and  Rooke,  whose  squadrons 
had  been  watching  the  French  porta ;  and  also  by  a  portion 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Almond.  These  combined  forces 
comprised  more  than  90  sail  of  the  lino,  and  between  80,000 
and  40,000  seamen— the  mightiest  armament  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Channel  since  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
JJit^^'iSh^  public,  however,  had  little  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  this  great 
fleet.  fleet  ;  for  it  was  known  to  contain  a  strong  Jacobite  party, 

and  that  the  Admiral  himself  was  in  league  with  James. 
But  in  the  meantime,  that  foolish  Prince  had,  with  his  usual  impru- 
dence, injured  his  own  cause  by  the  issue  of  a  Declaration  so  full  of 
threats  against  his  enemies,  the  chief  of  whom  were  mentioned  by 
name,  that  Russell  plainly  told  King  Jameses  messenger,  he  would 
fight  the  Frcnoh  fleet,  even  if  that  Prince  himself  should  be  on 
board.  On  the  19th  of  May,  Russell  discovered  the  enemy  off  Cape 
Barfleur,  bearing  down  upon  him  full  sail.  Tourville,  who  had 
only  68  ships,  was  not  aware  that  Russell  had  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Dutch ;  he  had,  however,  been  peremptorily 
English  ordered  not  to  decline  a  battle,  and  he  counted  upon 
tftheV"^*  numerous  desertions  from  the  EngKsh  to  compensate 
«oioar>.  for  his  inferiority.  But  it  soon  became  plain  that 
the  English,  from  the  Admiral  downwards,  were 
resolved  to  do  their  duty.  To  vindicate  their  honour,  the  com- 
manders urged  their  men  with  a  zeal  that  made  them  invinci- 
ble ;  and  although  one  half  of  the  fleet  was  kept  inactive  by  an 
unfavom*able  wind,  after  five  horns*  hard  fighting  the  enemy  began 
to  give  way.  Then  the  wind  changed ;  the  whole  force  of  the 
alHes  was  brought  together ;  and  the  French  flew  in  every  direction 
to  their  own  shores.  About  twenty  of  their  smallest  ships  got  away 
round  Cape  La  Hogue,  through  the  dangerous  Race  of  Aldemey ; 
others  escaped  into  Cherbourg,  but  were  hotly  pursued  by  Sir 
Ralph  Delaval,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Ihe  Admiral  himself  with 
18  men-of-war  sought  refuge  in  the  bay  of  La  Hogue,  and  drew 
up  his  vessels  into  shallow  water,  close  to  the  head  quarters  of 
James's  army,   and  under  the  protection  of  Forts  Lisset  and  St. 
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Vaast.    In  this  strong  position,  they  were  attacked  by  Vice  ^^*^ 
Admiral  Hooke,  with  a  flotilla  of  sloops,  fireships  and  boats  Booke. 
(2drd  and  24th  May),   and  every  ship  in  the  harbour 
destroyed,  James  and  the  French  commanders  looking  on  in  help- 
less despondency.     This  briUiant  achievement  terminated  the  great 
battie  of  La  Hogne,  which  raged  for  five  days  (19th — 24th   May^ 
during  which  ^e  French  lost  sixteen  men-of-war,  eight  of  them 
being  three-deckers. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  great  victory,  Queen  Mary  publicly 
declared  in  her  husband's  name,  that  the  royal  palace  at  Greenwich 
begun  by  Charles  IE.,  should  be  completed  and  reserved  as  a  retreat 
for  seamen,  disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country "^^ 

33.  The  Fall  of  Namur  and  Battle   of   Steinkirk.~When  the 
news  of  La  Hogue  reached  Louis  XIY.,  that  monarch  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Namur,  which  capitulated  on  the  80th  of  Jane ; 
William  being  unable  to   relieve  the  place,  because  Luxembourg, 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  occupied  a  strong  position  between  him 
and  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.     The  capture  of  this  strong  fortress, 
which  had  never  before  surrendered  to  an  enemy,  was  the  last  and 
most  splendid  military  exploit  achieved  by  Louis  in  person ;  and  he 
returned  to  Versailles  in  triumph.     His  departure  did  not  suspend 
operations,  and  on  the  8rd  of  August,  the  allies  brought  the  French 
under  Luxembourg  to  a  general  action  near  Stoinkirk.     Millevoix, 
chief  musician  and  private  secretary  to   the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  had  been  discovered  to  be  a  spy  in  the  service  ^""«n« 
of  the  French.     To  turn  his  treachery  to  account,  he  tomrptiM 
was  forced  to  write,  at  dictation,  a  letter  of  false  intelli-  iJ^*"?^/ 
gence,   in  which  Luxembourg    was  informed    that    the 
English    would    advance    towards    the    French    the    next    day, 
to  forage,  and  that  a  detachment  of  infantry  and   artillery  would 
be    at    hand    to    protect    the    foragers.      The    marshal    trusting 
in  this  information,  retired  to  rest;  but  meanwhile,  the  whole  force  of 
the  allies  advanced  upon  his  position,  and  put  one  brigade  to  flight. 
Under  an  ordinary  general,  the  French  would  probably  have  fled  in 
wild  disorder ;  but  Luxembourg  was  a  man  whose  faculties 
were  braced  and  stimulated    by  danger.      He  quickly  it  i«  def©»t«i 
roused  his  slumbering  soldiers  and  placed  them  in  position ;  manhlrs 
and  as  the  progress  of  the  assailants  was  obstructed  by  yromputude. 
several  fences  and  ditches,  there  was  a  short  delay,  which 
gave  him  ample  time  to  arrange  his  plans.     The  assailants  thus  lost 
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all  the  advantages  of  their  intended  snrprise ;  bni  they  came  on 
manfully.  In  front  ot  the  battle  were  the  English  commanded  by 
Count  Solmes,  Mackey's  Guards  leading  the  way.  Their  first 
encounter  with  the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
French  army,  was  most  furious ;  and  Luxembourg  found 
it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  King's  Household  Brigade 
to  charge  the  English.  Thus  attacked  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  the  Guards  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces,  if  some  regiments  led  by  Auverquerque,  had 
not  bravely  come  to  their  relief.  As  it  was,  five  regiments 
were  entirely  destroyed.  This  terrible  reverse  was  imputed 
to  Solmes,  who  had  failed  to  give  efiective  support  to  the 
attack  of  Mackey's  Guards.  William  made  every  effort  to  retrieve 
the  disaster,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  his  position  at 
Lambecque,  where  he  maintained  a  firm  attitude,  his  fertile 
genius  enabling  him  to  derive  greater  advantages  from  a 
defeat,  than  the  French  frequently  obtained  from  a  victory. 
The  carnage  in  this  battle  was  frightful,  7000  men  being 
slain,  it  is  said,  on  either  side.  The  brave  and  devout  Mackey,  Sir 
Bobert  Douglas,  and  General  Sir  John  Lanier  fell  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  No  other  event  of  importance  occurred  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  this  campaign ;  but  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  William  was  discovered,  Grandval,  a  French  Captain 
of  dragoons,  having  engaged  to  shoot  the  King,  with  the 
knowledge  and  sanction  of  James.  The  assassin  was  shot  in  the 
allied  camp.' 
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2.— ENGLISH  POLITICS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAR. 


34.  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  1692-93. — On  the  18th  of  October 
William  returned  to  England,  and  Parliament  was  re-opened  on  the 
4th  of  November.  Both  Houses  met  in  very  ill  humour  ;  and  the 
nation,  generally,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  ill  conduct  of  the  war  on 
land,  and  the  failure  of  the  naval  authorities  to  improve  the  great 
victory  which  had  been  gained  at  sea.  Both  Houses,  accordingly,  held 
long  and  earnest  deliberations  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  audit  was 
proposed  that  a  committee  of  Lords  and  Conmions  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  management  of 
public  affairs.  But  this  plan  was  rejected  as  uncon- 
stitutional, and  each  House  proceeded  to  inquire  for  itself. 
There  existed,  however,  so  many  parliamentary  factions, 

*  Macaulay,  YL,  264-296 ;    Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  V.,  150-153. 
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and  the  feud  between  the   Lords  and  Commons    was  so  bitter, 
that  nothing  came  oat  of  any  of  the  inqniries  which  were  made.'^ 

The    only    real  business    transacted  was,   that  con- 
nected with  the    supplies,  the  greater  portion  of  which,  thl^/^' 
it  was  determined,  should  be  raised  by  the  Land  Tax, 

This  impost  was  anciently  known  under  the  name  of  subsidy ^  and  was 
levied  on  landed  property,  at  a  nominal  assessment  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound.     But  as  this    rate  remained   fixed,   while  prices  The 
varied,  the  Tax  had  in  reality  fallen  to  twopence  in  the  pound.  Land  Tax. 
The  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  had  accordingly  devised  the 
plan  of  stating  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  distributing  the  payment  among 
the  landowners,  according  to  their  wealth.     This  expedient  was   adopted 
after  the  Restoration,  and  being  found  successful,  the  Commons  determined 
to  use  it  more  than  ever.     It  was  accordingly  now  resolved,  that  a  new  and 
more  accurate  valuation  of  estates  should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm, 
and  that  on  the  rental  thus  ascertained,t  an  assessment  of  four  shiHings  in 
the  pound  should  be  laid. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  our  existing  Land  Tax,  the  Bill  for  which, 
was  annually  presented  to  Parliament  and  passed,  until  the  year  1798, 
when  the  tax  at  the  above  rate  was  made  permanent ;  those  upon 
whom  it  was  levied  being  permitted  to  redeem  it.  J  This  burden 
was  not  imposed  upon  the  country  gentlemen  without  considerable 
murmuring,  and  the  Lords  made  some  modifications  in  the  Bill 
when  it  came  up  to  their  House,  which  the  Commons  resented  as 
unconstitutional — ^the  Upper  House  not  having  the  power  to  alter 
laws  relating  to  money. 

The    supplies,    however,     still    fell    short    of    the    estimated 
expenditure    by    about    a   million,    and    an    expedient 
was    devised    for    providing  the  deficiency,   which    laid  ^SJJ^^][^^ 
the  foundation  of  the  National  Debt. 

35.  Origin  of  the  National  Debt — It  had  been  long  the  prac- 
tice of  Italy,  France,  and   Holland,  to  spread  over  many  years 
peace,  the  excessive  taxation  which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year 
of  war.     The  raising  of  an  extraordinary  revenue  by  way  of  loan 
was  accordingly  discussed  at  the  Treasury  Board,  and  on  the  15th  of 
December,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Montague,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
proposed  to  borrow  the  million  required.     His  proposition  Monugne  • 
was  approved  of,  and  a  bill  imposing  new  duties  on  beer  J^**^^y 
and  other  liquors,   for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  was  by  •  loan. 
passed  by  both  Houses.      The  loan  was  to  be  raised  by  a 

•  lCac»u]%7.  VL,  298^9.  \  Void.,  VI..  325  ;  Pictorial  mstory.  IV.,  683. 
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scheme  of  life  annaities.  As  the  annuitants  dropped  off,  their 
annnities  were  to  be  divided  among  the  snryivors,  till  the  number  of 
these  was  reduced  to  seven,  after  which,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go 
to  the  public.     The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at   10  per  cent,  till 

the  year  1700,  and  after  that  date  it  was  to  be  reduced  to 
afoneyptonu-  scvcu  per  ccut.  The  public  were  eager  to  seize  the 
fui  but  few  advantases  thus  offered.  The  riches  of  the  nation  had 
inTwtmant.    been  rapidly  mcreasmg  for  many  years,   and  there  were 

thousands  of  men  who  had  saved  money,  but  who  had  no 

means  of  investing  it,  with  safety  and  profit. 

In  the  Tudor  age,  such  persons  would  probably  have  purchased  real  pro- 
perty,  or  lent  their  savings  on  mortgage :  but  investment  in  land  had  become 
mconvenient,  and  was  less  remunerative  than  formerly.  There  were  certainly 
a  few  Joint  Stock  Companies ;  but  the  demand  for  their  stock  was  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  those  who  had  accumulated 
wealth,  hoarded  their  savings,  and  drew  therefrom  by  instalments,  what  they 
required  for  their  current  expenses.  The  accumulation  of  this  redundant 
capital,  gave  birth  during  the^ears  1688-92,  to  a  crowd  of  com- 
OrigiB  of  th*  mercial  schemes  for  the  carrying;  on  of  every  imaginable  under- 
word  "  stock-  taking  which  could  tempt  capitalists  to  invest,  and  it  was  about 
]oi>b«r."  the  year  1688  that  the  word  Stock-jobber  was  first  heard  in  Lon- 

don.* 

A  new  mode  of  investment,  therefore,  which  offered  the  best 
security  in  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  it  relieved  the  taxpayer, 
was  received  with  welcome.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  National 
Debt,  which  began  with  one  milUon  in  1698,  rose  to  fifty  millions 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ;  swelled  to  140  millions  under  the  first 
William  Pitt;  and  after  the  Wars  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
amounted  to  800  millions. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  bill  was  passing,  which  first  created 
the  National  Debt,  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary 
PMUamen-  Reform  was  also  first  discussed.  The  long  duration  of 
ii^  Reform  g^j^^^  parliaments,  had  brought  about  a  systematic  corrup- 
eom^A.  tion  of  the  members,  who  either  received  direct  bribes 
from  the  crown,  or  accepted  pecuniary  offices  in  return  for 
their  votes.  The  present  Parliament  was  little  better  than  its  pre- 
decessors in  this  respect ;  the  public  outcry  against  it  was  loud,  and 
it  was  often  called  in  derision  the  Officers'  Parliament^  and  the 
Standing  Parliament.  Two  measures  were  proposed  for  the  remedy 
of  this  evil,  one  excluding  placemen  from  the  House  of  Gonmions» 
and  the  other  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments  to  three  years. 
But  neither  of  them  passed  into  law,  the  House  of  Lords  rejecting 

*Stock-jobbing  was  then  somewhat  different  from  the  modem  system:  it  was  oon- 
ducted  in  another  way  and  upon  other  principles.    See  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  687, 666b 
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the  first,  and  the  King  refusing  to  assent  to  the  other  after  it  had 
pMsed  both  hooses.'^ 

36.  The  Battle  of  Landen  or  Neerwinden. — The  prorogation  of 
Parliament  (14th  March,  1698)  was  followed  by  some  farther  changes 
in  the  Ministry,  the  most  important  being  the  promotion  of 
Sir  John  Somers,  attorney-general,  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  ^l^"^. 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  and  the  removal  of  Russell  from 
the  Admiralty. 

After  making  these  changes,  William  again  repaired  to  Holland, 
and  joined  the  allied  army,  which  was  concentrated  round  Louvain. 
The  French  under  Louis  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Namur, 
and  threatened  both  Liege  and  Brussels,  but  William  disconcerted 
their  manoeuvres  ;  and  Louis,  not  willing  to  risk  his  person  in  the 
battle  that  was  inevitable,  retired  to  Versailles,  and  left  the  conduct 
of  the  war  to  Luxembourg.  That  able  commander  was  at  the  head 
of  80,000  men,  a  force  superior  to  that  of  his  opponent,  which 
superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem.  He  made 
a  sadden  move  towards  Liege,  on  which  William  at 
once  despatched  20,000  men  to  defend  it,  and  oat-m«- 
thus  fell  into  the  snare  of  his  enemy.  For  Lux-  n®"^^ 
embourg  forthwith  turned  with  all  his  forces  upon  "*"  "* 
the  allied  army,  which  had  quitted  its  position  and  advanced 
near  Hespin,  and  now  consisted  of  not  more  than  50,000  men. 
When  William  rec-eived  the  news  of  this  sudden  manoeuvre,  he  felt 
that  he  must  either  fight,  or  abandon  the  towns  of  Brabant  to  the 
French.  He  therefore  took  up  a  strong  position  behind  the  river 
Gette,  having  the  village  of  Bouersdorff  on  his  left,  and  Neerwinden 
on  the  right.  The  latter  was  the  key  of  his  position,  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  ditches,  barricades,  and  hastily  erected  earthworks, 
mounted  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Luxembourg,  nothing 
daunted,  attacked  these  formidable  entrenchments  on  tibe  29th  of 
July ;  both  armies  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  Neerwinden 
was  ibree  times  assaulted  by  the  French  left,  and  taken  at  the  third 
attack  by  the  Household  Brigade,  under  Luxembourg,  in  person. 
The  centre  and  left  of  the  allies  then  gave  way,  and  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  after  twelve  hours'  fighting,  they  were  in  full  retreat, 
idiich  William  conducted  with  his  usual  skill  and  bravery.     The 

•  ICManlay,  VL  343-381  ;  Hallam,  (Const.  Hist.,  IL,  312)  remarks  that  the 
Sing's  refnsal  to  assent  to  the  Triennial  BiUon  this  occasion  was  "an  exercise  of 
pnroffAtlre  which  no  ordinary  circumstances  can  reconcile  either  with  prudence 
or  eonttitational  administration  of  Government."  It  is  deserving  of  naention, 
that  WOliam  was  advised  by  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  to  assent  to  the  Bill,  «^that  his 
adrioe  waa  conveyed  to  the  King  by  Jonathan  Swift,  the  humble  friend  ana 
Movtary  of  the  retired  statesman. 
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French  bought  their  victory  dearly;  more  than  10,000  of  their 
best  troops  fell  in  the  action,  Sarsfield  being  among  the  nmnber ; 
and  they  were  so  exhausted  that  no  pursuit  was  made.  The  only 
advantage  they  derived  from  the  battle  was  the  capture  of  CharleroL 
The  loss  of  the  aUies  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  French ;  but 
in  three  weeks  they  were  again  in  large  force,  before  Brussels,  and 
WiUiam  again  offered  battle,  which  Luxembourg  declined."^* 

The  allies  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  other  quarters,  but  the 
greatest  disaster  of  all  was  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  com- 
iMsofthe    prifling  400  richly  laden  merchantmen,   the   property  of 
iiMt.  both  Dutch  and  English  merchants.     Owing  to  some  mis- 

management and  the  utter  want  of  correct  intelligence. 
Admiral  Booke  was  left  to  convoy  this  fleet  homeward,  with  a  very 
inadequate  force;  and  being  surprised  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos 
by  the  combined  fleets  of  Brest  and  Toulon  under  Tourville, 
was  compelled  to  make  off  with  such  merchantmen  as  he  was  able 
to  protect,  while  the  greater  part  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  (27th  of  June). 

37.  Gradual  Formation  of  a  Whig  Ministry. — ^The  discontent 
produced  by  this  calamity  was  very  great,  and  the  Jacobites  availed 
themselves  of  the  general  ill-feeling,  to  issue  Hbels  against  the 
Government  more  scurrilous  than  ever.  About  this  time  the 
French  monarch  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war  upon  hig 
own  resources,  and  he  made  some  overtures  of  peace.  But  he 
declined  to  recognise  the  Revolution,  and  William,  perceiving  that 
the  enemy  was  beginning  to  give  ground,  urged  a  more 
resolute  persistence  in  hostilities.  The  perplexing  condi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  baffled  big 
designs.  Hitherto  he  had  attempted  to  maintain  his  per- 
Bonal  rule  by  the  assistance  of  men  from  all  parties;  but 
these  parties  had  now  so  concentrated  themselves  into 
the  two  great  conflicting  bodies  of  modem  poHtics,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  such  a  system  of  Government  any 
longer.  The  time  in  fact  had  arrived,  when  the  institution  of  a 
Cabinet  or  Ministry  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not 
to  the  Sovereign,  was  necessary  to  the  steady  and  safe  working  d 
parliamentary  government.  Li  anticipation  of  this  change,  the 
Whigs  had  drcaidy  begun  to  organise  themselves,  under  four  great 
leaders — Russell,  Scnners,  Montague  and  Wharton,  who  were  after- 
wards known  under  the  name  of  the  Junto  ;f  and  as  they  were 

*  Macaulay,  VII.,  22-36. 
f  Macaulay,  VIL,  70 :  see  also  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  68(K088^ 
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Vbe  pariy  which  were  on  principle  attached  to  hLs  government,  and 
were  stronger  than  the  Tories,  the  King,  on  the  advice  it  is  said  of 
the  Earl  of  Sonderland,  resolved  to  give  them  his  favour,  and  place 
tliam  in  office. 

When  Parliament  met  (7th  Novemher,  1698)  Rnssell  was  accord- 
iDf^y  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  This  appointment  not 
being  approved  of  by  Nottingham,  that  Tory  leader  resigned  the  seals 
of  Secretary  of  State,  which  were  somewhat  reluctantly  accepted  by 
Shrewsbury ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  session  Montague,  another 
member  of  the  Junto,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
A  Whig  Ministry  was  thus  gradually  formed,  the  members  of  which 
were  the  representatives  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  only  Tories  who  retained  office  in  the  executive  were,  the 
Lord  President  Caermarthen,  and  Godolphin  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.* 

38.  The  Pariiamentaiy  Session  of  1693-94. — ^The  only  impor- 
tant proceedings  of  this  session  were  connected  with  the  Indian  trade, 
and  tiie  means  of  supplies. 

A  charter  had  just  been  granted  to  the  Old  East  Lidia  Company, 
whose  friends  were  chiefly  Tories ;  while  a  new  Company 
formed  under  Whig  auspices,  also  sought  to  obtain  equal  f^^^C^ 
privileges.    But  a  vote  was  now  passed,  that  all  subjects  trade. 
of  En^and  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
unless  pn^dbited  by  Act  of  Parliament.     On  the  authority  of  this 
vote  it  has  ever  since  been  held,  that,  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole 
Legisbtore  can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society,   an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world.  "^ 

The  consideration  of  ways  and  means  led  to  most  important  results. 
Large  supplies  were    granted  for  the   army  and  navy,  but  as  the 
ordinary  means  for  raising  the  requisite  sums  were  found  insufficient, 
a  loan  of  J61,8C0,000  was  authorized,  the  subscribers  to  which  were 
to  he  constituted  a  corporate  body,  under  the  name  ot 
"  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England."  J^JJ^ 
Banking  as  a  separate  trade,  began  in  England  during  the  of  Kngiand. 
Civil  War,  commercial  houses  depositing  their  cash  with 
the  goldsmith,  whose  receipts  circulated  like  the  paper-money  of 
later  days.    +  Two  public  banks  had  long  been  renowned  throughout 
Europe,  namely,  the  bank    of  St.  George,   at  Genoa,  which  had 
near^  oomnleted  the  third  century  of  its  existence,  and  the  Bank 
of    Amsterdam,      which    was    little     more    than    eighty    years 

*  liaoanlay,  VIL,  99-100.    -f  Bee  Eogland  under  the  Stuarts,  p.  2G2 
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oldy  bnt  had  stood  severe  tests  of  its  solvency.  Daring  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  several  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  had 
been  proposed,  and  after  the  Revolution  they  increased  in  number; 
but  the  only  one  that  led  to  any  substantial  result  was  the  project 
of  William  Paterson,  the  Scottish  adventurer  and  promoter  of  the 
famous  Darien  Scheme.  He  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Government 
in  1691,  yet  although  it  was  favourably  received,  both  by  statesmen 
and  merchants,  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1694  that  tiie  idea  was 
taken  up  in  earnest.  It  was  then  ably  supported  in  the  City  by 
Michael  Godfrey,  an  eminent  London  Merchant,  and  adopted  by  Par* 
liament  through  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  Montague.  It  was  in 
return  for  his  services  in  this  important  transaction,  that  the  latter 
was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

8.— COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  FRENCH 

POWER. 

39.  Warlike  Operations  in  1694.— The  year  1694  opened  with 
fresh  disasters  and  failures  at  sea.  Admiral  Wheeler,  who  had 
gone  to  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  the  returning  Smyrna  fleet, 
was  overtaken  by  a  furious  storm,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
was  lost  with  six  of  his  men  of  war,  nnd  many  of  themer- 
IttSdTn*^!!*"  chantmen.  An  expedition  against  Brest  under  Admiral 
Bract.  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  General  Talmash,  also  came 

^J^JI^*^  to  a  disastrous  issue  (7th  of  June).  It  was  expected 
luriborongh.  that  ^tho  place,  being  insufficiently  protected,  would 
easily  be  surprised ;  but  both  Marlborough  and  Godolphin 
had  conveyed  secret  information  to  James,  which  enabled  the  French 
to  make  very  formidable  preparations;  and  the  assailants  were 
repelled  with  heavy  loss,  Talmash  being  amongst  the  slain. 

Signal  service,  however,  was  performed  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
Russell,  who  with  a  fleet  of  65  English  and  Dutch  ships 
*Tf^  of  the  line,  not  only  cleared  that  sea  of  the  Brest  and 
theMeditar.  Toulou  squadrous,  but  relieved  Barcelona,  blockaded 
"»•«»•  Toulon,  awed  the  States  of  Venice  and  Tuscany,  which 
now  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  William's  title,  and 
revived  the  wavering  alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  After  accom- 
pUshing  these  important  objects,  Russell  wintered  with  his  fleet 
at  Cadiz,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Toulon  and  Brest  fleets,  in  the  following  spring. 

Operations    in    the  Netherlands  were    altogether    unimportant. 
William  again  concentrated  his  forces  round  Louvain,  but  Luxem- 

♦  Macanlay,  VH.  115-129. 
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boorg  avoided  battle,  and  for  the  £j*st  time  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  French  arms  made  no  progress. 

40.  Passing  of  the  Triennial  Bill. — ^Parliament  re-opened  for  the 
winter  session  on  the  12th  of  November.  Some  discontent  had  been 
excited  daring  the  autnmn,  by-  the  severity  with  which  Jacobite  mal- 
contents had  been  hunted  out,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  gentry  who  were  implicated  in  an  alleged 
plot  against  the  Government.  But  both  houses  received  the  King 
as  nsual  with  loyal  addresses,  and  supplies  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions  were  readily  voted.  The  Tiiennial  Bill  was  now  passed  and 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  Commons  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  have  it  attached  to  a  bill  settling  the  customs  on  the  Crown,  and 
the  King  was  obliged  to  yield. 

This  Act,  by  which  a  new  Parliament  was  to  be  called  every  tlurd 
year,  and  the  present  Parliament  to  be  dissolved  before  the  25th  of 
March,  1696,  was  received  by  the  nation  with  very  great  satisfaction. 

41.  The  Death  of  Mary  and  its  Political  Results. — Six  days  after 
William  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  Triennial  Bill,  Mary  died  of 
small  pox  (28th  of  December)  in  the  thirty- third  year  of  her  age. 
This  event,  which  quite  prostrated  the  King,  and  rendered  him  unable 
to  transact  business  for  some  weeks,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. They  pretended  that  William  had  now  lost  all  right  to  the 
throne ;  and  many  who  were  not  Jacobites,  represented  that  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  the  Princess  Anne  had  a  preferable  claim. 

But  neither  of  these  parties  was  strong  enough  to  make  ^nSed"** 
any  change,  and  by  means  of  Sunderland,  the  Lord  Keeper  to  the  court. 
Somers,  and  the  Churchills,  a  reconciliation  was  brought 
about  between  the  King  and  the  Princess  Anne.  Marlborough,  indeed, 
was  now  as  desirous  to  support  the  Government,  as  he  had 
once  been  to  subvert  it.     So  long  as  it  seemed  unlikely  3??*®  *^. 
that   Anne  would  mount  the  throne  in  the  regular  course,      pouey. 
he  had  no  interest  in  maintaining  the  settlement  of  the 
Crown  made  by  the  Convention;  and  he  probably  thought  that  in  the 
event  of  a  second  revolution,  the  nation  incensed  against  William, 
as  a  foreigner,   yet  not  reconciled  to  James  and   Popery,   would 
prefer  Anne,  who  was  at  once  an  Englishwoman  and  a  Protestant. 
The  death  of  Mary  changed  all  this.    William  was  not  a  strong  man, 
and  it  was  generally  expected  that  he  would  soon  die.     The  acces- 
sion  of  Anne  was  therefore   an  immediate  prospect;    and   it  was 
certain  that  from  the  day  on  which  she  began  to  reign,  Marlborough 
would  be  all-powerful  in  her  Court,  and  have  the  destinies  of  England, 
if  not  of  Europe,  under  his  control.     To  secme  her  peaceable  sue- 
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cession  was  now  his  great  object ;  and  although  he  did  not  at  once 
break  off  his  intercourse  with  St.  Germain's,  his  correspondence 
gradually  slackened  and  became  of  Uttle  value  to  the  exiled  King."^ 

42.  Origin  of  the  Freedom  of  the  English  Press. — Parliamentary 
business  was  not  interrupted  by  the  Queen's  death,  and  while  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  still  covered  with  mourning,  the 
Commons  came  to  a  vote,  which  attracted  Uttle  attention  at  the 
time,  but  which,  remarks  Macaulay,  ^*  has  done  more  for  Hberty 
and  civilisation  than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  "f 

The  Act  for  preventing  abuses  in  printing,  and  for  the  reg^ating  of  printing 
and  printing  presses,  which  had  passed  as  a  matter  of  coarse  in  1685  expired  in 
1693,  and  was  then  renewed  after  a  sharp  discussion.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  William's  reign,  scarcely  a  voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  against 
the  restrictions  which  the  law  imposed  on  literature.  Under  the  last  two 
Stuart  sovereigns,  Sir  Roger  Le  Strange,  an  old  Tory  pamphleteer,  was  the 

licenser.^  But  he  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Revolution, 
Lkenaenof  and  succeeded  by  a  zealous  Whig,  who,  on  account  of  his  passion 
the  Press—  for  rare  books  and  his  habit  of  attending  all  sales  of  libraries,  was 
••Oatatogn©  known  in  the  shops  and  coffee  houses  near  St.  Paul's  by  the  name 
*"■"•"  of  "  Catalogue  Fraser."    His  conduct,  not  satisfying  the  Tories, 

who  were  supreme  in  Parliament  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the 

Revolution,  he  resigned  his  place  ;  and  Edmund  Bohun,  a  strong 
sdmimd  Tory,  who  had  edited  Filmer's  treatise  on  the  origin  of  govem- 
Bohnn.  ment,§  was  made  his  successor.    The  new  censor  soon  put  the 

Whigs  in  a  ferment  by  the  severity  of  his  restrictions;  and  one 
Charles  Blount,  an  infidel  writer  and  notorious  literary  pilferer,  published 

a  tract  entitled  *'  A  Just  Vindication  of  Learning  and  the  Liberty 
Bionafi  of  the  Press,"  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  garbled  extracts 
?^°***^*^  from  Milton's  "  Areopagitica.'*  The  book  was  well  received,  and 
Ubw^ofthe  be  followed  it  up  with  another  treatise  drawn  from  the  same 
Press.  source,   entitled  *'  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Prints 

ing.'*  To  these  reasons  he  appended  a  Postscript,  showing  the 
"True  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun,"  which  delighted  the  Whigs  and 
brought  the  licenser  into  general  odium.  Blount  next  drew  up  a  work 
entitled  **  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors "  in  which  he  put 
forward,  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  Tory  and  High  Church  opinions  of 
the  strongest  character ;  and  then,  knowing  that  they  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  &hun,  caused  the  work  to  be  put  before  him,  as  the  production  of 
an  anonymous  author.  The  licenser  fell  into  the  trap  and  published  the 
work.  All  London  was  immediately  in  a  flame  with  the  odious  title  page ; 
the  House  of  Commons  took  up  the  matter ;  Bohun  was  removed,  and  the 
obnoxious  treatise  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  About  the  same  time  a 
Pastoral  Letter  of  Bishop  Burnet's  excited  public  indignation  on  similar 
grounds  and  met  with  the  same  ignominious  fate. 

These  proceedings  produced  important  and  salutary  effects.     The 

Commons  had  already  resolved  that  the  Act  which  subjected  litera- 

*  Macanlav,  VTI.,  190-194 ;  Coxe's  Marlborough,  I.,  chap.  VL 
f  Macaulay,  VII.,  167.    :  See  England  under  the  Stuarts,  p.  444.    S  Ibid.,  860 
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tme  to  a  censorBhip  should  be  contmned ;  but  a  feeling  in  favonr  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  excited,  and  the  law  which  had 
lasted  eight  years,  was  renewed  for  only  two.     This  term  tiw  uemoim 
now  completed,  and  the  Commons  considered  it  nnad-  ^t^^^ 
to    prolong   it.     The  Lords,    however,  thought  renewed. 
otherwise,  and  a  Committee  of  both  Houses  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  question.    But  before  they  came  to  a  decision  the 
aewian  closed,  and  the  matter  was  never  reverted  to  afterwards. 
TliiiB  it  happened  that  English  literature  obtained  permanent  eman- 
c^ation  from  the  control  of  the  Government;  but  so  remarkable  an 
event  was  not  noticed  at  the  time,  because  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  power  Ihey  were  calling  into  existence,  and  the 
TMt  consequences  which  would  result  therefrom.* 

43.  Parliamentary  Corruption — Impeachment  of  Danby,  Duke  of 
Laeds. — ^Towards  the  close  of  this  session,  a  searching  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  corruption  of  the  public  offices.     The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  removed  from  office  and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  Sir 
Jobn  Trevor,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  expelled,  after 
being  subjected  to  the  shame  of  putting  the  resolution  to  the  House, 
wbich  condemned  his  own  misconduct.     The  inquiry  then 
went  further.     The  books  of  the  East  India  Company  SJj^\ 
were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  during  the  last  year,  the  ou  East 
when  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new   Companies  ^™"*  *^**"' 
at  its  height,  the  former  had  spent  £167,000  in  secret 


aenrice  money.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  a  member  of  the  House  and 
Governor  of  tihe  old  Company,  was  called  upon  to  explain  how  this 
money  had  been  distributed  ;  but  he  refused  to  answer  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons  then  brought  in  a  bill 
compelling  him  to  answer,  under  enormous  penalties,  and  when  it 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition 
of  Danby,  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the 
bin  was  passed.  A  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  then  held  an 
investigation,  and  it  soon  appeared  in  evidence  that  Leeds  had 
received  5,000  guineas  as  a  bribe  to  render  the  Company  good 
service,  and  that  Portland  and  Nottingham  had  been  offered  large 
sums,  which  they  had  rejected.  The  Lord  President  was  therefore 
impeached ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  chief  witness,  who  was  the 
Didce*6  own  servant,  fled ;  Parliament  was  prorogued  (8rd  of  May, 
1695)  and  the  impeachment  fell  to  the  ground.  But  enough  had 
ifpeared  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  Lord  President,   and  although 

*  Macaulay,  YI.,  309-374;  Yn.,  167-lCO. 
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he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  he  was  for- 
hidden  to  attend,  and  the  husiness  and  patronage  of  his  department 
passed  into  other  hands.* 

44.  William  recaptures  Namnr.— The  decline  of  the  power  of 
Louis  XIY.  began  with  the  campaign  of  1695.  Marshal  Luxem- 
bourg, one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that  age,  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French  army 
in  Flanders  by  the  Duke  of  Vilieroy,  a  general  who  lacked  every 
qualification  for  war  except  that  of  personal  courage.  Military 
operations  commenced  early  in  June;  and  the  city  of  Namur,  which 
William  had  set  his  heart  on  retaking,  was  soon  invested,  the  brave 
Boufflers  having  just  time  to  throw  himself  into  the  fortress  with 
about  16,000  men.  The  news  of  the  siege  however,  did  not  alarm 
the  French  Court,  for  Yauban  had  exerted  all  his  skill  in  strengthen- 
ing the  works,  and  the  place  was  regarded  as  impregnable. 
Marshal  Vilieroy,  moreover,  assured  his  master  that  he  should 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  that  news  of  a  great  victory 
might  be  expected  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  siege  mean- 
while was  pressed  vigorously  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
engineer  Cohom,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  the  first  counterscarp  was 
carried  by  storm.  A  week  later  the  assailants  lodged  themselves  on 
the  second  counterscarp,  when  the  town  surrendered.  Lithe  mean- 
time Marshal  Vilieroy  had  been  wasting  his  time  in  making  some 
petty  conquests,  and  in  bombarding  Brussels.  But  now  he  took  the 
alarm,  and  pushed  on  towards  Namur  with  80,000  men.  The 
allied  army  had  meanwhile  received  strong  reinforcements,  and 
William  therefore  felt  himself  able  to  ofier  battle  to  Vilieroy,  while 
he  entrusted  the  continuation  of  the  siege  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
But  the  decisive  engagement  which  was  now  hourly  expected,  did 
not  take  place :  Vilieroy  fell  back ;  and  the  allies  then  made  one 
desperate  assault  upon  tiie  citadel,  and  compelled  Boufflers  to  offer 
terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  accepted.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
the  garrison,  reduced  to  about  5,000  men,  evacuated  the  citadel,  and 
marched  ofi"  with  the  honours  of  war  towards  the  French  lines  at 
Mons. 

4.— JACOBITE   PLOTS  AGAINST  WILLIAM. 

45.  A  New  Parliament — State  of  the  Currency. — In  accor- 
dance with  the  teims  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  Parliament  was  dissolved 
and  a  new  one  summoned   to   meet   on  the  22nd    of    November, 

♦  Macaulay,  VH. ;  173-190. 
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1695.  The  elections  resulted  in  favonr  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
number  of  new  members  was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
most  of  whom  were  well  affected  to  the  Gt)vemment.  The  first 
business  considered  was  the  state  of  the  currency. 

Until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  silver  coin,  which  was  then  the  standard  coin 
of  the  realm,  was  made  by  the  same  processes  which  were  in  use 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  metal  being  divided  with  shears,  and  The  old 
afterwards  shaped  and  stamped  by  the  hammer.     By  this  method  immmerea 
the  pieces  were  of  unequal  size,  were  not   exactly   round,  and  coinage. 
not  marked  on  the  rims.    They  could  therefore  be  easily  clip- 
ped, a  practice  which,  from  its  lucrativeness,  could    not  be   kept  down  by 
the  most  stringent  penalties.     Soon  after  the  Restoration  a  mill 
worked  by  horses  was  set  up  in  the  Tower,  and  the  coins  were  Mined 
then  made  exactly  circular,  the  edges  being  inscribed  with  a  legend,  coinage. 
which   made  clipping  without  detection  impossible.     But  the  old 
coins  were  not  csilled  in,  and  the  hammered  coins  and  the  milled  coins  being 
current  together,  many  evils   resulted ;  the  chief  of  which  was  that,   the 
superior  pieces  bein^  double  the  value  of  the  old  ones,  the  milled  coins  were 
melted   down  by  the   coiners   and  remade   into   the  old-fashioned   pieces. 
These  abuses  went  on  from  year  to  year,  until  1695,  when  it  was  said  that  the 
coontry  hardly  possessed  any  coinage  of  value,  it  being   a  mere  chance 
whether  what  was  called  a  shilling  was  really  only  worth  tenpence,  sixpence. 
Of  a  groat.* 

The  first  attempt  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  by  enacting  a 

Terj  stringent  penal  law  against  clippers,  proved  altogether  ineffective. 

The  matter  then  grew  to  such  importance  that  both  Locke 

and  Newton  suggested  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  cur-  fjj^jj?^, 

rency — the  former  recommending  that  the  King  by  pro-  currency. 

elamation  should  fix  a  near  day,  after  which  the  value  of 

the  hammered  money  should  be  reckoned  only  by  weight.     The 

objection  to  this  plan  was,  that  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency 

feu  on  that  part  of  the  community  which  happened  to  have  the  old 

coinage  in  its  possession  on  the  day  named.     To  obviate  this,  it  was 

proposed  that  proclamations  should  be  issued  on  the  same  day  in 

every  part  of  the   kingdom,   announcing  that  the  defective  coins 

would  pass  henceforth  only  by  weight,  but  that  those  who  delivered 

them  up  to  the  public  authorities  within  three  days  would  receive 

the  standard  value  then,  and  be  entitled  by  a  promissory 

note  for  the  remainder  at  a  future  day.     TJie  scheme  that  JJ^^® ' 

was  actually  carried  out  was  proposed  by  Montague,  Chan-  adopted. 

*  Some  remarkable  experiments  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
which  forcibly  illuatrate  this.  £67,000  of  hammered  money  were  weighed ;  the 
weight  ahould  have  been  over  220,000  ounces ;  it  was  imder  114.000  ounces.  JBIOO  were 
onlered  to  be  weighed  at  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Exeter,  and  Oxford;  they  should  have 
weighed  400  ounces  ;  their  weights  were  in  each  town  respectively  240  ounces,  203, 
180, 116.  Other  instances  might  be  given  of  this  wretched  state  of  the  currency, 
and  of  the  misery  it  inflicted  on  the  great  body  of  the  people;  but  the  Essays, 
Plsyi,  and  Poems  of  the  period  are  fuU  of  allusions  to  it. 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  series  of  eleven  resolutions,  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  Recoinage  Act, 

By  this  it  was  provided  that  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined 
according  to  the  old  standard  both  of  weight  and  fineness.  That  all  the 
new  pieces  should  be  milled,  that  the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces,  which  it 
was  calculated  amounted  to  1,200,000  pounds,  should  be  met  by  a  tax  on 
windows  in  preference  to  the  re-imposition  of  the  Hearth  Tax,  and  that  no 
clipped  money  should  pass,  or  be  received  by  Government  in  payment  ot 
taxes  after  the  4th  of  May,  i6g6.* 

46.  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Treason. — The  next  most  impor- 
tant business  in  this  Parliament  was  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  for 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  High  Ti^eason.  This  measure  had  first 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1691.  t  But  when  the  Bill,  on 
that  occasion,  went  to  the  Upper  House,  the  Lords  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that,  during  a  recess,  as  well  as 
Srt  HWi*  during  a  session,  every  peer  accused  of  high  treason  should 
steward.  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage ;  and  not  in  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  according  to  the  ancient 
usage.  I 

This  amendment  was  vehemently  resisted  by  the  Commons,  who 
were  more  inclined  to  curtail  than  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
Peers  ;  and  as  neither  House  would  give  way,  the  Bill  fell  to  the 
ground.  Next  year  (1692)  it  was  again  brought  in,  but  met  with 
considerable  opposition  in  the  Commons;  and  a  motion  being 
carried  that  it  should  not  come  into  operation  till  after  the  end  of 
the  French  War,  the  Bill  again  dropped.  Twice  afterwards  in  the 
same  Parliament,  viz.,  in  1(398  and  1694,  the  Bill  was  introduced 
with  no  better  success ;  but  now  the  Commons  yielded  to  the 
demand  of  the  Upper  House,  and  the  Bill  was  passed,  it  being 
determined  that  the  regulations  should  take  effect  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1696.  Nothing  had  brought  so  much  disgrace  on  the 
administration  of  justice  as  the  prosecutions  for  treason  during  the 
latter  years  of  Charles  11.;  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  and  Edward 
VI.  being  almost  always  set  aside  by  sophistical  constructions.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  confirm  these  statutes  by  some  more 
explicit  law,  and  to  establish  greater  securities  for  innocence.  This 
statute  accordingly  provided — 

I.  That  all  persons  indicted  for  high  treason  should  have  a  copy  of  their 

♦  Macatday,  Vm.  +  Ibid,,  VH.,  157. 

1  The  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  was  anciently  composed  in  two  very  diffe- 
rent ways.  If  Parliament  was  sittingit  consisted  of  all  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House ;  but  at  other  times  the  Lord  High  Steward  summoned  any  twelve  or  more 
peers  at  bis  discretion,  to  form  a  jury.  In  the  latter  case,  a  peer  acoused  of  high 
treason  was  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  packed  by  his  persecutors ;  the  demand  of 
the  Lords  was  therefore  just  and  reasonable.     (Mooaulay,  VL,  158.) 
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indictment  delivered  to  them  five  days  before  their  trial  (a  period  extended 
to  ten  days  by  a  subsequent  Act — 7  Anne  c.  21). 

2.  That  they  should  have  a  copy  of  the  panel  of  jurors  two  days  before 
their  trial. 

3.  That  they  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel,  and 
have  their  witnesses  examined  on  oath. 

4.  That  no  person  should  be  tried  for  high  treason  except  on  the  oath  of 
two  lawful  witnesses,  either,  both  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  the  first  to  one, 
the  second  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  kind  of  treason,  unless  the  party 
indicted  should  voluntarily  confess  the  charge.  One  witness  to  one  kind  of 
treason,  and  another  witness  to  another  kind,  were  not  to  be  deemed  two 
witnesses,  and  no  evidence  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment  was  to  be 
admitted. 

5.  And  that  no  person  should  be  indicted  for  treason,  unless  within  three 
years  after  the  offence,  except  in  the  case  ot  an  attempted  assassination  of 
the  King.  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  statute  of  Anne  above 
referred  to,  enacted  that  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  with  their  professions  and 
places  of  abode,  was  to  be  delivered  along  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
ten  days  before  the  trial.* 

47.  Barclays  Assassination  Plot. — Before  the  day  arrived  on 
which  the  new  law  was  to  take  effect,  the  discovery  of  an  assassina- 
tion plot  against  William  gave  occasion  for  the  old  Act  to  be  carried 
into  execution  for  the  last  time. 

The  Jacobites  began  to  plot  in  earnest  against  the  Kinf»'s  life, 
immediately  after  Mary's  death.     In  1698   both   an  assassination 
plot  and  a  plan  of  insurrection  were  designed,  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader  specially  sent  from  St.  Germain's,  ^^"^^f^* 
The  insurrection  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  insurrccuon. 
who  came  over  to  England,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  Jacobite  aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.     But  he  failed  to  obtain 
any    other  promise  than  that,   if  a  French   army   landed   in   the 
country  it  should  be  joined  with  such  forces  as  the  Jacobites  could 
master.     With  this  answer  Berwick  returned  to  France,  in  order  to 
be  out  of  the  way  during  the  attempt  against  William's  life. 

The  assassination  plot  had  been  entrusted  to  Sir  George  Barclay, 
a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had  served   under  Dundee.     He  bore  a 
commission  in  James's  handwriting,  authorising  him  to  do 
such  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  ^J^^IJ^°^ 
adherents,  as  should  most  conduce  to  the  service  of  James.  Kingjamci. 
With  this  commission  Barclay  got  secretly  to   London, 
(January,  1696)  and  presently  put  himself  in  communication  with 
one  Chamock,  an  Oxford  apostate  and  regular  Jacobite  conspirator, 
who  informed  him  that  there  was  already  a  design  on  foot  against 
the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  all  that  was  wanting  was^ 

•  HaUam,  IL,  325-327  ;  Pictorial  History,  IV.  OCWTO. 
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some  sign  of  King  James's  approbation.  Barclay  thereupon  pro- 
duced his  commission,  which  he  said,  plainly  authorised  an  attack 
on  William's  person.  The  conspirators  were  satisfied  with  this  au- 
thoiity,  and  at  once  set  about  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Forty  men  were  considered  suflficient,  and  half  of  these  were  already 

provided  by  twenty  picked  men  from  James's  guard,  who 
^fediitw      ^^   ^®®°  secretly  despatched  from   St.    Germain's   with 

express  instructions  from  the  King,  to  place  themselves 
under  Barclay's  orders.  The  chief  of  these  guards  were  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  and  Major  John  Bemardi.  Among  the  others  were 
Captain  Porter,  an  adventurer  ;  his  servant  Thomas  Keyes,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  Blues  ;  Sir  John  Friend,  a  retired  brewer  ; 
Ohai'les  Cranboume  ;  Edward  Lowick,  an  Irish  major  ;  Captain 
Fisher  ;  Christopher  Knightly  ;  Edward  King  ;  and  De  la  Rue,  a 
French  gambler.  Many  plans  were  discussed  by  these  men,  and  at 
last  they  adopted  one  originated  by  Fisher,  and  put  into  shape  by 
Porter. 

William  was  in  the  habit  of  hunting  every  Saturday  in  .Richmond 

Park,  his  route  from  Kensington  always  being  through 
The  plot.       Tumham  Green  to  the  river,   where   he  took  boat  and 

crossed  over  to  the  Surrey  side.  He  was  attended  by  a 
separate  body  of  guards  on  each  bank ;  but,  when  he  was  going,  a 
gi-eat  retinue  of  lords  and  gentlemen  followed  him  to  the  river, 
whereas,  on  his  return,  he  was  attended  only  by  his  guards.  The 
conspirators  therefore  resolved  to  attack  William  on  his  return. 
Barclay,  with  eight  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach  and  do  the  deed,  and 
Charnock,  Rookwood  and  Porter,  with  the  rest,  were  to  attack  the 
guards.  Two  of  the  number  were  specially  told  oflf  to  watch  the 
Palace  and  keep  Barclay  well  informed  of  the  King's  movements. 
The  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  February,  was  fixed  upon  for 

the  murder.  James,  who  had  been  informed  of  all  these 
James  privy    preparations,  meanwhile  moved  to  Calais,  and  it  had  been 

arranged  that  as  soon  as  William  was  despatched,  a  signal 
fire  should  be  burnt  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  so  as  to  be  visible  across 
the  straits. 

Before  the  destined  day  arrived,  Fisher  reported  the  whole  con- 
spiracy to  Portland,  but  was  disbelieved.     On  the  14th  of  February, 

however,  a  Roman  Catholic    gentleman  named  Prender- 

^j  ^'  "uulln   ^'*^^^»  ^'^^   ^^^  ^^^^  informed    of  the   scheme  by  Por- 
ter,   confirmed  Fisher's   report,   and  although  the  King 
treated  the  intelligence  with  apparent  coolness,  he  was  prevented 
^^l^^ving  the  Palace.     Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  alarm  the 
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conspirators,  who  postponed  their  attempt  to  the  following  Saturday. 
Bat  before  that  time  De  la  Hue  also  turned  informer,  and  on  the 
Friday  night,  Prendergrass  gave  the  names  of  the  chief  consph-ators 
to  the  King,  on   condition  that  his  evidence  should  not  be   used 
against     any    of    them    without   his    own     consent,    which     the 
King  granted.     Next  day   the  assassins  were    all    in    readiness, 
having    heard   that   the    King    would  certainly    go   to   the  hunt. 
Bat  daring  the  morning,   they  received  a  message  from 
their  sentinels  that  William  had  changed  his  mind.     This  ^/"J^^ 
news  disconcerted  them,  and  several  stole  away  in  alarm,  coiupiraton. 
Chamock,  however,  assembled  the  more   desperate  men 
at  one  of  his  numerous  lodgings  in  the  city,  with  the   intention  of 
falling  upon  the  King  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  on  his  way  to  chapel 
on   the   Sunday  ;  but  he   was   arrested  during  the   night.     Rook- 
wood  and  Bemardi  were  taken  on  Tower  Hill  somewhat  later  ;  and 
seventeen  more  were  seized  before  noon. 

The  plot  was  now  known   throughout  the  city.     On  Monday  the 
train-bands  were  under  arms ;  and  the  King  went  in  state  to 
the  House  of   Lords  to  report  the  whole  proceedings  to  tiols^l. 
the  assembled   Houses.     The   Habeas   Corpus  Act   was 
forthwith  suspended  ;  it  was  enacted  that  Parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  William,  and  an  instrument   was  imme- 
diately drawn  up  on  the  motion  of  Montague,  which  every  member 
signed,  and  by  which   each  and  all  of  them  solemnly  recognised 
William  as  rightful  and  lawful  King,  and  bound  themselves  to  stand 
bj  him  and  by  each  other  against  James  and  James's  adherents. 

This  document,  which  received  the  name  of  TIw  Assocuition,  was 
afterwards    circulated  through  the   whole    country,   and 
signed  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  able  to  j^^ttjn.- 
write  their  names  ;   and   it  was  afterwards   resolved  by 
both  Houses  that  no  person  should  sit  in  the  Legislature,  or  hold 
any  civil  or  military  office  without   signing  it.     The  Jacobites,  in 
derision,  called  it  the  **  New  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."* 

The  news  of  the  conspiracy  soon  spread  through  the  country,  and 
aroused  the  most  patrigtic  feelings.     Two  fleets  fully  manned  were 
immediately  got  ready  in  the  Thames,  and  at  Spithead  the  militia  of 
all  the  southern  maritime  counties  was  put  under  arms ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  of  London  and  of  every  walled  town  '^^^^ 
in  the  kingdom  were  closed,  the  high-roads  were  placed  bontwi  <mt. 
under  the  supervision  of  armed  men,   and  the  strictest 
search  was  made  for  those  conspirators  who  were  still  at  largo.     By 

«  Macanlay,  VII.,  310,  818. 
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these  means  all  of  them,  except  Barclay  and  a  few  others,  were 
quickly  discovered  and  placed  in  custody. 

Chamock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  hrought  to  trial  on  the  11th  of 
March,  and  although  they  pleaded  for  a  postponement  of  their  trial 

till  after  the  25th,  when  the  new  act  would  give  them  the 
iMaHxecu-  assistance  of  counsel  for  their  defence,  the  judges  would 
uon.  consent  to  no  delay,  and  they  were  all  found  guilty  and 

executed.  Friend  and  Parkyns  suffered  the  same  fate* 
Bookwood,  Oranhoume  and  Lowick  were  not  tried  till  after  the  25th, 
when  the  new  system  was  in  operation;  but  their  counsel  could 
make  no  defence  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  they  also  were  executed.  Here  the  executions 
stopped,  for  although  Porter  had  been  as  guilty  as  any  of  them,  the 
Government  consented  to  spare  him  at  the  request  of  Prendergrass.* 

48.  Attainder  and  Execution  of  Sir  John  Fenwick. — These 
executions  did  not  suspend  the  search  for  Jacobite  conspirators ; 
and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  Berwick's 
invasion  plot,  and  many  other  schemes  besides,  was  seized  at  New 
Romney  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
sail  for  France.  He  was  conveyed  forthwith  to  London  and  brought 
before   the   Lords   Justices,  whom  WiUiam  had  appointed  regents 

during  his  absence  in  the  Netherlands.  He  stoutly  denied 
tettwcon'  ^®  charges  brought  against  him,  until  he  was  shown  a 
tainingatacit  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  wife  (the  sister  of  the 
^iJj^J"**'    Earl  of  Carhsle),  containing  the  statement  that  he  was  a 

dead  man  unless  his  friends,  by  dint  of  solicitation 
obtained  a  pardon  for  him,  or  managed  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two 
to  starve  out  the  rest,  and  so  prevent  an  adverse  verdict.  This 
letter  had  been  secretly  written  on  his  way  to  London,  and  had 
been  intercepted ;  and  its  production  now  utterly  disconcerted  him. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Lord  Steward  Devonshire,  offering 
to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  of  the  Jacobite  plots.  Devonshire 
accepted  this  offer,  with  the  King's  permission,  and  Fenwick  wrote 
out  a  long  confession.  But  instead  of  giving  information  respecting 
the  plots  in  which  he  himself  had  been  concerned,  his  narrative  was 
made  up  of    stories  about  the  intrigues  of  Marlborough,  Russell, 

Shrewsbury,  Godolphin,  and  others  who  were  now,  at  least, 
He  amwen     hcartv  iu  thcir  support  of  William.     Fenwick's  object  in 

Marlborough      .,.*'«.  ^'^  ,  .  .  ,  .  'ij. 

and  others,      tlus  contcssiou  was  to   coustruct   such   a   story  as  might 
>ssibly   earn   his  pardon  without  injuring    his  friends, 
le  time  it  would  fill  the  Court,  the  Council,  and  the 

*  Macaiilay,  VIL,  280-313. 
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Buliament,  with  fears  and  animosities.    Bat  all  the  information 
it  contained  had  been  long  known  to  William,  who  had  with  politic 
and  gencrons  dissimolation  affected  not  to  know  it.     When  he  read 
the  confession,  therefore,  he  at  once  saw  through  the 
writer's  designs,  and  hastened  to  assure  those  who  were  ^^^^^ 
accused  that  he  trusted  them  none  the  less,  and  that  the  um  King. 
charges  had  made  no  impression  upon  him.     But  this 
assurance  did  not  satisfy  the  minds  of  the   accused  statesmen  ;  and 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  of  a  remarkably  nervous  temperament,  retired 
to  his  country  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  and  could  not  by  any  means 
be  persuaded  to  meet  the  King  on  his  return.     Godolphin  resigned 
his   office;    Russell  vowed  vengeance  against  the   informer,   and 
Marlborough,  who   was    not    in     place,     regarded     the     matter 
with    indifference.     When    the     Parliament    met,     the     Whigs, 
who  now  formed  a  well- disciplined  party,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known,  resolved  upon  bringing  Fenwick  before  the 
House  of  Commons  and  have  hini  examined.     But  when  b^wetiie 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  he  refused  to  give  any  further  houmo! 
account  except  on  the  condition  of  a  full  pardon,  on  which         ^"' 
it  was  moved  that  his  confession  was  false  and  scandalous.     In  the 
meantime  Goodman,  who  was  the  only  witness  besides  Porter,  that 
could  be  produced  against  Fenwick,  had  disappeared,  and  it  became 
impossible  to  convict  the  accused  of  high  treason  under  the  terms  of 
the  new  Act.     The  Whigs  therefore   determined  to  have  recourse  to 
a  Bill  of  Attainder,  and  a  motion  to   this  effect  was  carried  in  the 
Commons,  by  179  to  61.     But  its  further  progress  met  with  the 
greatest  opposition   in  both  Houses.     The   Tories   fought  for  the 
unhappy  prisoner  with  unflinching  tenacity,  and  at  the  third  reading 
in  the  Commons,  the  Bill  was  only  carried  by  189  to  156 ;  while  in 
the  Lords,  after  a  most  vehement  debate,  there  were  only  68  Contents 
against  61  Non-contents.     Two  months  (November  and  December) 
were  thus  occupied  by  both  Houses ;  on  the  11th  of  January,  1697, 
the  Bill  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  on  the  28th,  Fenwick  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill. 

5.— CLOSE  OF  THE  FRENCH  WAR. 

49.  Robert  Harle3r's  Land  Bank. — A  commercial  crisis  foUowed 
the  calling  in  of  the  hanmiered  money,   on  the   4th  of 
May,   1696,  and  to  meet  the  pressinre  as  well  as  to  Acoma«cw 
damage  his  political  opponents,   through  the    Bank  of 
Engird,    Robert  Harley,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
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revived  a  project  formerly  proposed,  of  establishing  a  Land  Bank, 
whose  special  bosiness  should  be  to  advance  money  on  the  secnrity 
of  land.  The  projectors  offered  to  lend  more  than  two  millions 
and  a  half  to  the  Government  at  7  per  cent.,  in  return  for  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  should  incorporate  the  Company.  As  the 
Bank  of  England  had  only  advanced  one  million  in  return  for  its 
charter,  the  scheme  received  the  royal  approval,  while  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  country  gentlemen  of  both  parties.  A  rush  was 
accordingly  made  upon  the  Bank  of  England;  but  the  directors 
met  the  emergency  by  making  a  call  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
prietors, and  with  the  sum  thus  raised,  paying  every  appUcant  in 
milled  money,  15  per  cent,  of  what  was  due  to  him,  and  then 
returning  his  note  with  a  memorandum  upon  it  to  that  effect. 
The  Land  Bank  soon  proved  to  be  a  delusion,  for  the  country 

gentlemen  made  no  contributions,  while  the  capitalists  and 
The  Land  mouey  lenders  regarded  it  as  a  project  for  diminishing 
t^t^^B  ^Ji^ir  profits,  and  lowering  their  influence.  The  Bank 
Bttokof  accordmgly  collapsed,  and  the  Government,  almost  in 
^Jj^^e  despair  for  want  of  supplies,  appUed  to  the  Bank  of 
ooTenmient.   England,  the  proprietors  of  which  made  an  extraordinary 

effort,  and  provided  a  loan  of  £200,000.  One  of  the 
most  effectual  schemes  for  reheving  the  panic  was  the  issue  of 
Exchequer  Bills  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a  day  on  £100. 
The  issue  of  this  species  of  paper  money,  which  was  suggested  by 
Montague,  created  what  was  called  the  Unfunded  or  Floating 
Debt,  to  redeem  which,  the  South  Sea  Company  was  afterwards 
incorporated. 

50.  Circulation  of  a  New  Coinage  and  Revival  of  Public  Credit* 
— ^Li  the  meantime  strenuous  exertions  were  making  to  hasten  the 
manuacture  of  the  new  coinage.  Newton  was  appointed  Warden 
of  the  Mint ;  under  his  direction  mints  were  established  at  Bristol, 
York,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Chester,  and  the  weekly  issue  of  new 
coins  rose  from  £15,000  to  £120,000.  Yet  the  newly  stamped 
silver  did  not  make  its  ^ay  into  general  circulation,  because  many 
persons  hoarded  it  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the  Mint,  in  the  hope 
that  Parliament  would  lower  the  standard  and  make  nine  pennies 
the  legal  payment  for  a  shilling.  By  this  device  they  expected  to 
be  able  to  pay  off  their  debts  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.  The 
distress  of  the  people  therefore  during  the  summer  was  very  great, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  When  Parliament  re- 
therefore,  on  the  20tti  of  October,   1696,  the  House  of 
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Commons,    on  the   motion   of    the  Chancellor  of  the   Exchequer, 
passed  three  memorable  resolutions,  declaring 

1.  That  they  would  support  the  King  against  all  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  and  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war  with  MontAmu's 
vigour.  wioiuUoM 

2.  That  the  standard  of  money  should  not  be  altered  in  fine-  ^  y^,  ^^J 
ncss,  weight,  or  denomination.  dard  of  the 

3.  That  they  would  make  good    all  the  deficiencies  of  all  coinage. 
Parliamentary  funds  established  since  the  King's  accession. 

Within  a  fortnight  five  millions'^  were  granted  for  the  army  and 
naTj;  the  milled  money,  now  that  the  Commons  had  notified  their 
fixed  determination  not  to  alter  the  standard,  came  forth  into  circu- 
lation from  the  private  hoards ;  trade   and    public  credit 
revived,  and  the  French  king  at  length  began  to  entertain  Eff«et  of 
the  conviction  that  there  was  no  chance   of  King  James's  ^*** 
restoration,   and    that   the    recognition   of  William   III.  onthawv. 
would  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  peace. 

The  session  closed  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  promotions.  Somers  was  created  Baron 
Homers  of  Evesham,  and  his  office  of  Lord  Keeper  digni-  SS^ilr  **' 
fied  with  the  title  of  Chancellor ;  Bussell  became  Earl  of 
Orford  and  Viscount  Barfieur  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  La  Hogae ; 
Wharton,  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  also  received  the  lucrative 
office  of  Justice  in  Eyre,  South  oi  the  Trent,  and  his  brother,  God- 
win Wharton,  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Montague 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  was  also 
placed  on  the  Board;  and  Sunderland  succeeded  Dorset  in  the 
office  of  Chamberlain,  f 

51.  The  Treaty  of  Rjrswick. — The  British  Islands  had  not  been 
80  free  from  internal  troubles  for  the  last  ten  years  as  they  were  at 
the  close  of  this  session,  and  to  add  to  this  there  was  now  a  prospect 
of  speedy  peace.     The  campaign   in  the  Netherlands  was  indeed 
opened  in  May,  1697,  but  there  was  an  evident  unwillingness  in 
both  camps  to  run  any  great  risk,  since  the  French  king 
had,  early  in   the  spring,  spontaneously  offered  fair  and  2^^  "** 
honourable  conditions  to  his  foes.     Spain  and  the  Empire  anwoiiiicto 
were  very  reluctant  to  agree  to  any  terms,  although  fliey  JJJ^* 
had  borne  the  least  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  war;  but 
a  Congress  was  at  length  arranged  to  be  held  at  Ryswick  under  the 
mediation  of  Sweden.     When  the  various  ambassadors  met  (9th  of 

•  This  amonnt  waa  raised  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  continuanoe  ov 
aocmentetioii  of  old  ones;  and  an  increase  in  the  Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Englvid. 
TlM  plan  thna  carried  out,  of  raising  the  rerenue,  was  popularly  known  aa  Mon- 
Uigutr$  Mortgage,   (Macinda^  VU.,  364.)  f  Ibid.,  vn.,  40M14. 
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May)  many  weeks  were  spent  in  arranging  foolish  ceremonies  of 
etiquette,  and  William,  irritated  at  the  loss  of  so  mnch  valoahle  time, 
opened  a  distinct  negotiation  with  France,  in  which  Marshal  Boof- 
flers  and  the  Earl  of  Portland  were  the  sole  agents.     These  two  men 

transacted  more  business  in  two  hours  than  the  plenipo- 
ff***"**"^  tentiaries  accomphshed  in  as  many  months,  and  before 
totenni.        the  end  of  July  they  had  arranged  terms  of  peace  between 

England  and  France.  Louis  pledged  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  would  not  countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to 
subvert  or  *  disturb  the  existing  government  of  England ;  and 
William,  in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to  countenance  any  attempt 
against  the  government  of  France.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  treaty 
about  William's  demand,  that  James  should  no  longer  be  suffered 
to  reside  so  near  England  as  St.  Germain's,  and  on  Uie  other  hand, 
the  treaty  was  also  silent  about  Mary  of  Modena's  jointure  of 
i>50,000  a  year,  which  Louis  had  required  to  be  paid.  But  it 
was  understood  that  James  should  remove  to  Avignon  or  some 
other  place  equally  distant  from  England,  and  that  Mary  should 
be  paid  whatever  the  law  entitled  her  to  receive. 

This  speedy  settlement  between  France  and  England  afironted 
William's  allies,  and  especially  Spain  and  the  Empire,  which  still 

declined  to  accept  Louis'  teims.  But  in  the  meantime 
Spain  u  the  French,  under  Vendome,  captured  Barcelona,  and  a 
cMDpeiiedto    pj,gjjgjj   f^QQ^    q^qJq  f'j.Qjj^    Brest,    crossed   the    Atlantic, 

attacked  Carthagena,  and  returned  laden  with  treasure. 
The  Spanish  government  therefore  at  once  gave  way ;  and  although 
the  conditions  which  Louis  now  offered  were  harder  than  those 
originally  proposed,  they  were  accepted  by  the  allies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Emperor,  who  held  out  till  November. 
By  this  treaty — 

1.  William  IIL  was  acknowledged  as  King  of  England,  and  Louis  pro- 
mised to  disturb  him  no  more  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Conquests 
were  mutually  restored. 

2.  The  Dutch  restored  Pondicherry,  which  they  had  captured,  to  the  French 
East  India  Company  and  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

3.  The  King  of  Spain  resumed  possession  of  the  chief  places  taken  from  him 
in  Catalonia  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  France  preserved  the  part  she 
already  occupied  in  St.  Domingo. 

4.  The  possession  of  Strasbourg  and  Alsace  was  confirmed  to  France,  but 
all  other  places  taken  were  restored  to  the  Empire.  The  Elector  Palatine 
resumed  possession  of  his  domains,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  that  of  his 
duchy,  with  the  exception  of  Longwy  and  Sarrelouis,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  France.* 

*  Heeren'i  European  Stfttes,  147. 
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Section  m.— THE  TROUBLES  WHICH  AROSE  OUT  OF 
PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  WITHOUT  A  RES- 
PONSIBLE MINISTRY.— 1697-1702. 

l.-COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

52.  Redaction  of  the  Army. — The   conclusion    of   peace    was 
followed  hy  a  very  hosy  and  important  session  in  Parliament  (drd 
December).     The  first  question  brought  under   consider- 
mtion  was  the  reduction  of  the  army.     According   to   the  ^e^^Xl 
Bin   of  Rights,   a   standing  army   could  not   be   legally  aiwiiuta 
maintained  without  consent  of  Parliament,   and   as  there  |^^^^ 
existed  a  strong  prejudice  against  such  a  force,  great  fears 
were  entertained  by  the  government  that   such   consent  would  be 
withheld,  now  that  the  war  was  over.     The  King  brought  the  question 
to  a  speedy  issue  by  boldly  stating  in   the   speech  with   which  he 
opened  the   Session,  that  England   would  not  be   safe  without  a 
permanent  military  establishment.     It  was  generally  beheved  that 
Smiderland  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  the   liberties   of  his   country', 
and  that  he  was  now  exercising  the  some  sinister  influence   over 
William  as  he   had  exercised  over  James.     When   the   Commons 
therefore  took  the  royal  speech  under  consideration,  a  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Robert  Harley  and  carried,  that  the  army  should  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  it  was  in,  in  the  year  1G80.     Sanderland 
thereupon  withdrew  from   the    Court,  and    pubUc  feeling  became 
appeased.     Those    who  had  hitherto   most   strongly   opposed  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  force  now  changed  tlieir  tone,  and  began 
to  talk  of  the  dangers  to  which  the   coimtry  would  be  exposed,  if 
defended  only  by  a  militia ;  and  in  the  end  supplies  were  voted  for 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  half  pay  being  allowed  to  the  disbanded 
officers  until  they  were   otherwise  provided  for.     The  Mutiny  Act 
was  not  renewed,  and  the  soldiers  were  therefore   no  more  thao 
armed  citizens,  as  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution.     The  national 
jealousy  of  the  army  did  not  extend  to  the  navy,  and  the  government 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  provision  for  10,000  seamen. 

The  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  necessary 
supplies,  brought  under  discussion  the  mode  in  which  the  Crown 
lands  had  been  given  away  since  the  Revolution.  English  sovereigns 
had   always   exercised  Uio  right   to   dispose  of   these  lands,   al- 
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Debtte  on  though  laws  Were  sometimes  enacted  for  their  resnmption.* 
Crown  lands.  Both  Chades  and  James  had  freely  distributed  their 
favours  in  this  respect,  and  William  had  followed  their 
example.  But  that  which  now  brought  the  matter  into  discussion 
was  the  public  jealousy  of  William's  Dutch  favourites,  and  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  they  had  been  rewarded  by  the  King.  The 
subject  was  ultimately  allowed  to  drop,  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties  finding  that  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  these  royal  grants  might 
result  in  loss  to  themselves.! 

53.  Formation  of  a  New  East  India  Company.— The  remainder 
of  this  session  was  chiefly  occupied  by  commercial  questions — the 
most  important  being  that  relating  to  the  trade  ^dth  India. 

The  declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  this  trade  was  free 
n,v  «,^.,      aiid  open,  had  been  of  no  advantage  to  merchants  beyond 

The  Old  Com-    .,       ^*^  p   ^        ••  -r-r  i  H         ^t^    r^ 

i»nysni>reme  the  Capc  of  Good  Hope,  bccauso  the   Old.  Company  was 
toyondthe     j^y  powerful  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  treated  all  private 

traders  as  smugglers  and  pirates.  This  company  now 
offered  a  loan  of  £700,000  in  return  for  the  security  of  their  mono- 
poly by  law ;  but  Montague  was  bent  on  obtaining  a  higher  sum, 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  party  by  the  formation  of  a 
New  Cotnpany.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Old  Company 
was  of  strong  Tory  poUtics,  and  that  those  who  sought  to  deprive  it 
of  its  privileges  and  share  in  the  Indian  trade  were  chiefly  Whigs.  J 
There  existed,  however,  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 

principles  on  which  a  new  company  should  be  formed,  some 
chftncter  considering  that  it  should  trade  on  a  joint  stock,  like  the 
Mcw^  Old  Company,  and  others   holding  diat  the  trade  would 

Company.      bc     bcst    Carried     on    by     means     of    a     **  Regulated 

Company,"  whose  members,  like  those  of  the  Tur- 
key Company,  for  example,  contributed  to  a  common  fund,  yet 
traded  each  on  his  own  account.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  differ- 
ent opinions,  Montague  proposed  to  form  a  new  corporation  to  be 
called  TJie  General  Society,  every  member  of  which  might  trade 
separately  with  India  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  he  advanced  to 
Government  for  the  privilege  of  membership.  But  at  the  same  time 
all  or  any  of  them  might  unite  themselves  under  a  royal  charter  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  in  common.  Thus  the  new  company  would 
be  a  regulated  Company ;  and  all  or  any  part  of  it  might  become  a 
Joint  Stock  Company.  After  a  sharp  conflict, '  the  Bill  authorising 
the  scheme  passed  both  houses  and  received  the  royal  assent  (July 

*  See  "  England  under  the  Normans  and  Flantagenets,"  p.  457. 
i  Macaulay,  VUI.,  1-J(3.  :  Ante,  Par.  38. 
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1698)  and  within  a  week  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  stock  required, 
viz.,  two  miUions,  was  token  up,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  and 
the  loan  paid  into  the  Treasury.'-' 

64.  The  Darien  Scheme. — While  the  Commons  thus  encouraged 
English  trade   hy  the  privileges   accorded  to   the   India 
Companies,   they  manifested   considerahle  jealousy    lest  Enirush 
their  fellow  subjects  of  either  Ireland  or  Scotland  should  S^S^a 
be  aUowed  equal  inmiunities.     Tlie  attempts  of  the  Scotch  wsh  tr»ae. 
to  establish  commercial  companies  met  with  tlie  keenest 
opposition.     By  tlie  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  U.,  no  Scotchman 
could  legally  trade   'ivith  the   EngUsh  colonies   in   America.     But 
the    merchants    of    the    northern     kingdom,     although    desirous 
of    seeking    new    fields     of    enterprise,    were    not     disposed    to 
observe  the  prohibition ;    and  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
in    1698,   authorised    the   formation   of    companies    for    the   pro- 
secution   of  trade   with   any    parts    of  the   world.     This    statute 
excited     no    attention    in    England    at    tlie     time,    because    the 
northern     kingdom     was     regarded     by    English     statesmen     as 
too      poor     to     maintain     any     commercial     competition      with 
her  wealthy  neighbour.     But   in  1695  William  Paterson, 
the  originator  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  tlie  authority    p«terson 
of  a  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament,  formed   a   Company  for  ^IhAMcmn 
trading  from  Scotland  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,   and  his  company. 
undertaking  received  so  much  support  in  London,  that  it 
stirred  up  all  the  national  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons.     This 
opposition  roused  the  public  spirit  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  course  of 
six  months  the  sum  of  J£400,000  was  subscribed  in  that  kingdom, 
the  greater  portion  being  advanced  in  small  sums  by  the  shopkeepers 
and  professional  classes.     (August,  1G95.) 

The  Company  was   empowered  by  the  Act  to  take  possession   of 
any  unoccupied  territories  in  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  and  there  to 
plant  colonies,  build  towns  and  forts,  and  exercise  in   all  respects 
the  powers  and  pri\ileges  of  a  sovereign  state.     Paterson's  design 
was  to  colonise  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  as   a  central  place   of  trade, 
between  the  two  Indies,  thence  to  ship  all  goods  from  those  wealthy 
regions  to  Glasgow,   and  afterwards  to  transport  them  by 
canal  to  Leith,   for  distribution  through  the  continent  of  S!i^**r^!^ 
Europe.     This  magnificent  plan  was  at  first  but  partially  to  Darien. 
disclosed  to  the  pubUc,  and  when  the  first  colonists   set 
saH  from  Leith  (26th  of  July,  1698,)  in  three  vessels  with  1200 

*  lUoanlay.  TIIL,  S9-€G. 
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men  on  board,  all  of  Uiem  were  ignorant  of  the  destination  of  their 
voyage  until  they  reached  Madeira.  On  the  4th  of  November  the 
band  of  adventurers  landed  at  a  place  called  Acta,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  and  forthwith  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  which 
they  called  Caledonia.  They  were  favourably  received  by  the  native 
princes,  but  soon  got  into  conflict  with  the  governors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Spanish  settlements ;  and  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  their 
arrangements,  worse  troubles  followed.  Their  provisions 
They  fail  to  j.^^  short,  and  there  were  no  means  of  replenishing  them 
setuement.  iu  that  barren  country ;  their  numbers  were  diminished  by 
pestilence  ;  and  those  who  remained  alive,  sailed  away  in 
their  three  vessels,  two  of  which  reached  New  York,  and  a  third 
Jamaica,  Paterson  being  on  board  the  latter. 

In  the  meantime  a  second  expedition  of  1300  men  had  been 
despatched  from  Scotland,  where  exaggerated  and  false 
«peditton  reports  of  the  success  of  the  colonists  had  been  widely 
lOsoendg  circulated.  These  new  emigrants  therefore  took  out  no 
indiiaster.  guppjies  of  food  with  them,  since  they  fully  expected  to 
find  a  flourishing  town  and  fortifications,  surrounded  with  cultivated 
fields,  and  abundant  with  every  necessary  of  life.  When  they 
found  a  wilderness  instead,  their  hearts  sank  within  them ; 
they  quarrelled  fiercely  over  the  distribution  of  their  scanty 
stock  of  provisions ;  great  numbers  were  struck  down  with  disease, 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  their  Uttle  fort  (called  New 
Edinburgh)  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  and  evacuate  the  country  in 
fom-teen  days  (April,  1699).  Very  few  of  those  who  survived 
lived  to  see  their  native  land  again ;  two  of  the  ships  perished  at 
sea,  and  many  hired  themselves  out  to  the  planters  of 
Jamaica  and  there  died.  Paterson  ultimately  came  home 
and  made  some  feeble  but  persistent  efibrts  to  revive  the 
scheme.  But  his  credit  was  entirely  gone,  and  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  poor  and  neglected.  The  failure  of  the  enterprise 
excited  the  bitterest  feeling  in  England  and  Scotland ;  the  King,  as 
the  sovereign  of  two  kingdoms  with  conflicting  interests,  was  placed 
in  a  most  difficult  position,  and  the  embarrassments  which  arose 
out  of  the  scheme  gave  a  stronger  impulse  to  his  ardent  wish  for 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland.'*' 


Paterson'B 
tute. 


*  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  218  ;  Burton's  Scotland,  VHI.,  chaptere  84-85. 
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2.— NEGOTIATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  SPANISH 

SUCCESSION. 

55.  Claimants    to    the    Spanish  Throne.—The    chief  motive 

which  induced  Louis  XIV.  to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  was 

the  question   of  the   Spanish   Succession.     The   empire  of  Spain 

had  now  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  its  poHtical  influence  was 

as  feeble  as  its  dominions  were  populous  and  extensive.     But  the 

fate  of  such  an  empire,  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the 

rest  of  Europe ;  and  as  Charles  11.,  the  reigning  sovereign,  was 

childless,  and  was  now  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  the 

question  of  his  succession  threatened  to  disturb  the  future  quiet  of 

Christendom. 

Three  competitors  for  the  succession  stood  pre-eminent. 
The  Daaphin  of  France,  whose  pretensions  were  derived  from  his  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  sister  of  Charles  II.  His  right  would  have  been 
undoubted,  had  not  his  mother,  on  her  marriage  with  Louis  XIV.,  formally 
renounced  for  herself  and  her  children,  all  title  to  the  succession.  This 
renunciation  was  confirmed  by  the  will  of  Philip  IV.  her  father,  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  and  was  also  ratified  by  Louis  himself. 

2.  These  pretensions  being  set  aside,  the  next  in  order  of  inheritance  was 
Joseph  Ferdinand,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  grandson  of  Margaret 
Theresa,  the  younger  sister  of  Charles.  His  mother,  Marie  Antoinette,  had 
also  made  a  renunciation  of  her  claims ;  but  this  was  considered  invalid, 
since  it  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Cortes. 

3.  The  third  claimant  was  the  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  not  fettered  by 
any  contracts.  He  based  his  claim  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  remain- 
ing descendant  of  the  male  line  from  Philip  and  Joan,  the  parents  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  next  on  the  right  of  his  mother,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Philip  III.,  who  was  the  legitimate  heiress,  in  v&tue  of  the 
renunciations  named  above.* 

56.  The  twp  Partition  Treaties. — The    point  of    view    from 

which  the  European  maritime  States  regarded  this  impor- 

o?pow'^°^*  tant   question,  was  that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Balance 

In  dAngor.      of  Power.      This  principle   lay  at  the  foundation  of  all 

foreign  pohtics  in  those  days,  and  it  was  held  to  he  an 

axiom,  that  the  union   of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  with 

Austria  or  France,  would  destroy  the   equilibrium  ;  particularly  if 

the  two  crowns   should  bo  united  in  the   person  of  one  monarch. 

^^o  calm  apprehensions  on  this  point,  Louis  offered  to  transfer  the 

^Ibims  of  the  Dauphin,  to  PhiUp  of  Anjou,  the  younger  son  of  that 

V-     —  ■ 
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prince  ;  bnt  at  the  same  time,  the  Emperor  also  declared  himself 
ready  to  surrender  his  rights  to  his  younger  son,  the  Archduke 
Charles. 

While  these  offers  were  publicly  made,   each  sovereign  exerted 
his   utmost  efforts  to    secure   supreme  influence  in   the 
Court  of  Madrid,  and  extract  from  the  unhappy  monarch,  i^^  xiy. 
a   will  in  his  own  favour.     To  conceal  his  designs,  Louis 
secretly   applied   to  WiUiam,    and  proposed   an   expedient,  which 
seemed  calculated  to  allay  tlie  general  alarm,  but  was  really  meant 
to  amuse  the  maritime  States,  and  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  France. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  which  followed,  were  conducted  by 
William  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  Ministers  at  home  ;  but  when  the  terms  of  ne^ouauom 
the  treaty  were  drawn   up  and  approved  of,  it  became  unknown  to 
necessary  to  impart  them  to  the  Chancellor,  and  one  of  the  ministen. 
Secretaries  of  State.     These  officials  were  authorised  to 
take  into  their  counsel  three  other  Ministers, — namely,  Shrewsbury, 
Orford,   and  Montague  ;  the  joint  opinions  of  all  were  then  'to  be 
conveyed  to  the  King,  and  the  Chancellor  was  directed  to 
put  the  Great  Seal  to  blank  powers,  for  the  appointment  somen  vnta 
of  commissioners    to    conclude    the    treaty.     For    this  Swjtwm.* 
unconstitutional   proceeding,   as    well  as  for  afberwards  minioii. 
sealing  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  on  which  he  had  not 
been  properly    consulted,    the   Lord    Chancellor    was   afterwards 
impeached. 

The  arrangement  concluded  (nth  October,  1698)  under  these  circum- 
stances between  Louis,  William,  and  the  United  Provinces,  bears  the  name 
of  the  First  Partition  Treaty.  Spain  itself,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Colonial 
Possessions,  were  assigned  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria ;  Milan,  to  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  and  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  to  the  Dauphin. 
If  the  Electoral  Prince  died  without  issue,  after  his  accession  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  his  share  was  to  be  entailed  on  his  father. 

The  contracting  parties  agreed  to  maintain  the  strictest  silence 
with  regard  to  these  terms,  except  that  William  was  to  communicate 
them  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  assent.     But 
the  French  monarch  betrayed  the  intended  partition  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  and  urged  the  King  to  throw  himself  thctei^ot 
under  the  protection  of  France,  as  the  only  means  of  pre-  J>>«"^ 
venting  the  dismemberment  of  his  monarchy.     French 
influence,  however,   was  not  yet  paramount  in  Spain  ;  and  Charles 
II.,  resolved  upon   frustrating  Uie  objects  of  the  treaty,  at  once 
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declared  the  Electoral  Prince  successor  to  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  death  of  this  prince,  within  foor  months  afterwards 
(5th  of  February,  1699),  upset  all  these  arrangements ;  bnt  new 
negotiations  were  opened,  and  a  Second  Partition  Treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  same  powers  on  the  25th  March,  1700. 

By  this  new  compact,  the  Archduke  Charles  was  to  receive  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Colonies ;  and  the  Dauphin,  in  addition  to  the  former 
territories,  was  to  have  Milan,  or  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  as  an 
equivalent.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  Crown  of  Spain  was  not  to  be 
united  either  with  that  of  France  or  the  Empire,  and  conditions  were  agreed 
upon  for  securing  this  object. 

Intelligence  of  this  second  treaty,  was  again  artfully  disclosed  to 
Spain,  where  it  produced  greater  sensation  than  before.  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  now  the  principal  adviser 

of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  he  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
chtfiM  n.  the  interests  of  France.  Under  his  direction  Charles  11. 
^aScbl^  again  made  a  will  (2nd  of  October,  1700),  for  preserv- 
tiw  Trwty.    ing  the  integrity  of  his   dominions  ;    but  his  successor 

named  on  this  occasion  was  Philip  of  Anjou,  the 
second  son  of  the  Daxtphin."^ 

57.  Dismissal  of  the  Dutch  Guards. — ^During  the  negotiations  for 
the  first  Partition   Treaty,  England  had  been  going  through  the 
excitement  of  a  general  election.      The  enemies  of  the 
^^^^       Government  raised  three  party  cries,  namely,  No  Stand- 
party  crie«.     iiiff  Army,  Xo  grants  of  Croicn  Property ,  and  No  Dutch- 
men, all  of  which  gave  rise  to  heated  discussions  in  the 
new  parliament.     When  the  members  assembled  (6th  of  December, 
1698),  the  King,  in  his  opening  speech,  called  upon  the  two  houses 
to  consider  what  forces  by  land  and  sea  ought  to  be   maintained, 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  country  ;  and  what  means  should 
be  adopted  for  discharging  the  debts  contracted  by  the  war.     The 
Commons   met  these  exhortations  with   unusual  discourtesy;  they 
voted  no  address  in  answer  to  the  speech ;  and  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, moved  by  Harley,   the   leader  of  the   Tory  party,  that  the 
army  should  be  reduced  to  7,000  men  for  England,  and  12,000  for 
Ireland,   and  that  all  these  forces  should  be  natural  bom  subjects  of 
the  realm.     This  resolution,   which  involved   the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guards   and  the   Huguenots,  was  but  feebly  resisted  by  the 
^Ministry  ;    and     the    King,     bitterly    mortified,    seriously    medi. 
^^lM|d  retiring  to  the  continent,  and  abandoning  the    government, 

^Mifs  Popular  History,  V.,  22€-236;    Coxe's  Austria,  H.,  Chap.  67  ;    Dyer's 
HSiirope,  lU.,  16S-172. 
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The  cnaiB  was  imminent ;  and  Louis,   who  was  craftily  wouam 
observing  every    change  in    English   politics,   and    was  }^^^*** 
shrewdly  suspected    of  stimulating  this  factious  opposi-  conntry. 
tion,  by  the  old  system  of  bribes,  actually  suggested  to  his 
ambassador  Tallard,  that  William  himself  should  he   offered  such 
means  as  would  enable  him  to  do  '*  without  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
ment.'*"^    Bat  the  ambassador  knew  WiUiam's  character   too  well 
to  insult  him  with  such  a  proposal. 

When  the  King  had  overcome  his  first  vexation,  he  went  down 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  calmly  gave  his  assent  to  the  Disband- 
ing Bill,  pointing  out,  however,  to  the  assembled  members,  the  great 
danger  to  which  they  were  thus  exposing  the  coimtry.  His  remarks 
somewhat  mollified  the  Commons,  and  they  presented  an  address 
assuring  him  of  their  attachment  and  support ;  but  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  w^ithdraw  from  their  resolution,  and  the  Dutch 
guards  left  the  country.! 

3.— DECLINE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

58.  Resumption  of  the  Irish  Forfeitures. — The  reduction  of  the 
army,  and  an  investigation  into  the  management  of  the  navy,  occu- 
pied so  much  of  this  session,  that  little  time  was  left  for  considering 
the  resumption  of  the  Crown  grants  in  Ireland,  and  the  furnishing 
of   supplies.      A    commission    of    seven   was,   however, 
appointed  to   inquire  into  the  L'ish   forfeitures,  and  the  ^^]J^^"*' 
Commons  tacked  the  names  to  a  money  bill,  so  that  the  miuioit. 
commission   could  not   be   discussed    by  the  Lords,   or 
rejected  by  the  King.     In  the  following  session  (November,  1699) 
these  commissioners  presented  their  report,  but  some  parts    of  it 
were   drawn  up  in  such   strong  and   disrespectful  language,  that 
three  of  the  commissioners  refused  to  subsciibe  their  names,  and 
they  presented  a  separate  memorial.     There  was  no  dispute,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  main  facts. 

It  appeared  that  an  area  equal  in  extent  to  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire,    Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and   Huntingdon- 
shire, had  been  forfeited  during  the  late  troubles  in  Ireland.     The  ^** ' ^ort. 
value  of  this  large  territory  was  estimated,  by  those  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  at  about  ;f40o,ooo.    One  fourth  part  had 
been  restored  to  the  ancient  proprietors,  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick ;  about  one  seventh  of  the  remainder  had  been  also  given  back  to 
others,  who,  though  they  could  not  plead  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had  been 

« 

•  Exii^t'B  Popular  History,  V.,  232;  qnotinR  the  original  letters.,  304. 
t  Macaolay,  YIIL,  144-178;  Knight,  V.,  230-284    UaUani,  U. 
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thought  fit  objects  of  clemency ;  and  the  rest  had  been  bestowed,  partly  on 
such  men  as  Ginkel  and  Ruvigny,  who  merited  all  that  they  received,  but 
chiefly  on  the  King*s  personal  friends, — Albemarle,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  dividing  between  them  an  extent  of  country  larger  than 
Hertfordshire. 

These  last  grants  were  sufficient  to  excite  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation 
in  a  House  of  Commons  far  less  factious  and  hostile  to  the  Government  than 

that  which  now  sat  at  Westminster.  But  the  four  commissioners 
Hoitmtyto  were  bent  upon  further  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  Commons, 
the  King.        and    they  complained    of   the   King's    indulgence   to  the   Irish 

Catholics,  numbers  of  whom,  they  alleg^^d,  continued  in  the 
possession  of  their  estates,  notwithstanding  their  declared  forfeiture.  Nor 
did  their  report  stop  here.  In  order  to  insult  the  11  i.ig  openly,*  and 
exasperate  the  nation,  they  added  a  paragraph  about  William's  grant  of  a 
portion  of  the  old  Crown  property  in  Ireland,  to  his  mistress,  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  some  years  before,  to  George 
Hamilton,  and  the  promotion  of  her  husband  to  a  Scottish  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Orkney. 

The  objects  which  the  Commissioners  thus  sought,  were  com- 
pletely attained.  The  Commons,  who  hated  the  King's  foreign 
favourites  and  the  Irish  Catholics  with  equal  vehemence,  resolved 
forthwith  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the  resumption  of  all 
Crown  property  in  L-eland,  granted  since  the  accession  of 
Violent  James  II.,  and  the  vesting  of  it  in  trustees  named  by 
roMjuUcna  thcmsfilvcs  ;  for  the  annulling  of  all  Irish  grants  made 
commoM.  hy  WilHam  ;  and  for  the  confiscation  of  all  estates  which 
had  been  restored  to  the  original  owners,  by  the  royal 
clemency.  It  was  furthermore  resolved,  that  no  petition  from  those 
grantees,  who  felt  aggrieved,  should  ever  be  received  ;  and  when  an 
amendment  for  reserving  a  third  part  of  the  forfeitures  for  the  King's 
disposal  was  proposed,  it  was  met  by  two  resolutions,  -  attributing 
the  load  of  debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  nation  to  the  Irish 
grants,  and  censuring  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Conmions  in  their  resumption  and  disposal 

of  the  forfeited  lands,  was  in  many  instances  flagrantly 

Grow  unjust.  '  The  estates  which  had  been  conferred  on  Ginkel 

•     co^itted      ^^^  Ruvigny,  created   respectively  Earls  of  Athlone  and 

by  them.        Galway,   were   of  moderate   value,   and    had  been   well 

deserved ;  yet  they  were  wholly  taken  away. 

More  property  was  seized  than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  forfeiting 
landowners,  by  which  many  innocent  persons,  including  even  some 
who  had  fought  on  the  English  side  at  Londonderry  and  Newton 
Butler,  were  forcibly   deprived  of  their    estates  without  hope   of 

.•''••V*  One  of  the  Cominissionera  plainly  said  that  their  business  was  to  "  fly  inth® 
' '  King's  face.' —See  MacaiUay,  Vm.,  259-260. 
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redress ;  and  the  Honse  of  Commons  took  upon  itself  to  nsurp  the 
prerogatiyes  of  royalty,  by  bestowing  portions  of  the  confiscated 
lands  npon  those  it  was  inclined  to  favour. 

A  bill  so  violent,  nnjust,  and  unconstitational,  was  not  likely  to 
pass  the  Honse  of  Lords  without  considerable  alterations ; 
and  to  prevent  these,  it  was  joined  to  a  money  bill.     The  »^««  »J*«f- 
dispntes  which  thereupon  ensued  between  the  two  Houses  ^w«en  th* 
were   fierce    beyond  precedent;   but  the   King,   though  twoHooiei. 
bitteriy  mortified  by  the  measure,  perceived  the  extreme 
peril  of  any  conflict  upon  such  a  question,  and  exerted  himself  to 
get  the  bill  passed  by  the  Lords.     Ho  then  gave  his  assent  to  it, 
and  immediately  prorogued  the  Parliament,  just  in  time  to  prevent 
an  address  being  presented  to  him,  for  the  removal  of  all  foreigners 
from  his  councils,  except  the  Prince  of  Denmark.* 

Thus  ended  a  storm,  in  which  the  Constitution  was  in  danger  of  perishing, 
and  firom  which  no  branch  of  the  Legislature  escaped,  without 
tenons  damage.    The   Kins  himself  was    much  to  blame,  for  5^|^ 
adthough  the  property  confiscated  was,  in  a  legal  sense,  at  the  ^|[^  ° 
Cn>wn*s  disposal,  it  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  public  conctitation. 
tervice.     It  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  two  thirds  of 
it,  at  least,  should  be  sold  for  that  purpose ;  and  William  had  promised 
(January,  1690),  not  to  make  any  donations  until  this  had  been  determined. 
Bat  all  the  bills  which  were  brought  in  for  disposing  of  the  forfeitures,  were 
successfully  resisted  by  the  Government ;  and  meanwhile,  the  lands  were 
granted  away  with  culpable  profuseness.    Yet  as  this  was  done  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  known   lawful   prerogative,  it  is   not   easy  to  justify  the  Act  of 
Resumption,  since  such  measures  risk  the  general  stability  of  possession,  and 
destroy  confidence  in  the  justice  of  a  supreme  legislature.     But  apart  from 
this,  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Commons,  of  tacking  their  provisions  to  a 
money  bill,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Lords,  even  to  modify  them 
without  stopping  the  supplies,  tended  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  anni- 
hilate the  nghts  of  a  co-equal  house  of  Parliament.f  - 

59.  New  Penal  Law  against  Roman  Catholics. — The  fury  of 
the  Commons  in  this  turbulent  Parliament  was  not  confined 
to  the  Crown,  and** the  most  disgraceful  law  of  this  reign "{ 
was  enacted  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  William's  tolerant 
disposition  had  made  the  old  penal  laws  against  Papists  almost  a 
deaid  letter ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  many  priests  came  over, 
and  showed  themselves  with  such  incautious  publicity,  as  alarmed 
the  bigotry  of  the  Commons.  An  "Act  for  the  further  preventing 
the  growth  of  Popery,'*  was  accordingly  brought  in,  with  the 
expressed  aim  of  expelling  the  Catholic  proprietors  of  land,  and 
compelling  them  to  sell  their  estates. 

•  Ifacanlay,  TIIL.  854-276;    Knight's  Popular  History.  V..  984*386. 
f  Htllaxn'k  Const.  Hist.,  IL,  804-306.       I  Knight's  Popular  History.  V.,  286. 
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1.  The  Act  first  offered  a  reward  of  ;£'icx>  to  any  person  apprehending  and 
prosecuting  to  conviction,  any  priest  exercising  his  ninctions. 

2.  The  punishment  for  such  convicted  persons,  or  for  a  Papist  keeping  a 
school,  was  to  be  perpetual  imprisonment. 

3.  Every  person  educated  in  the  Popish  religion,  or  professing  the  same, 
was  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribe 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  and  the  worship  of  saints,  within 
six  months  after  his  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  in  default  of  which,  he  was 
declared  incapable  of  purchasing,  mheriting,  or  taking  possession  of  lands, 
and  the  next  of  kin,  being  a  Protestant,  was  to  enjoy  such  lands  during  life. 

If  this  atrocious  act  had  been  carried  into  execution,  many  old 
and  wealthy  landowners  would  have  necessarily  faUen  under  its 
penalties.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  toleration  was  too  strong 
for  the  tyranny  of  the  law :  the  judges  put  such  constructions  on 
its  clause  of  forfeiture  as  eluded  its  efficacy  ;  and  there  occurred 
scarce  any  instances  of  a  loss  of  property  under  its  provisions, 
although  the  Catholic  landholders  continued  to  exercise  their 
religion,  with  little  disguise  or  apprehension.* 

60.  Gradual  Retirement  of  the  First  Whig  Ministry.— The 
King's  troubles  with  this  Parliament  chiefly  arose  from  his  inability 
to  perceive  that  the  only  way  of  managing  the  Commons  was,  to 
govern  them  by  a  Mmistry,  which  possessed  their  confidence.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  precisely,  when  the  first  English  Ministry  began 
to  exist.  After  the  general  election  of  1695,  when  the  struggle 
against  France  definitely  shaped  all  men's  poUtical  opinions,  there 
existed  only  two  parties — the  Whigs  and  the  Jacobites  ;  and  as  the 
former  were  in  a  decided  majority,  their  leaders  were  necessarily 
raised  to  the  highest  executive  offices.  For  three  years,  the  Govern- 
ment was  thus  carried  on  by  what  we  may  term  a  Whig  Ministry. 
Still,  government  by  a  Ministry  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
majority,  was  not  as  yet  imderstood ;  and  when  Somers  and  Mon- 
tague, the  two  ablest  members  of  the  administration,  foimd  them- 
selves the  objects  of  general  attack  in  the  Parliament  of  1698, 
neither  of  them  retired,  nor  thought  it  strange,  that  one  party 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  executive,  while  the  other 
The  lender,  possesscd  the  majority  in  the  legislature.  Accordingly, 
^^^f"^  in  the  first  session  of  this  Parliament  (1698-99),  there 
conmions  ceased  to  be  a  Ministry,  such  as  had  existed  during  the 
JJJJJJ[^^  three  previous  years ;  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
HMiey.        passed  from  Montague  to  Harley  and  the  Tories  ;  and  the 


*  Hallam'8  Const.  Hist.,  n.,  341-342 ;  Knight,  Y.,  235.  The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  about  this  time  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  has  been  reckoned 
at  1335G,  and  that  of  the  Protestants,  Conformists  and  Non-Conformists  at  2,585,000, 
Hallam  thinks  the  former  number  "  incredibly  smalL" 
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«narehy,  if  .we  may  so  call  it,  daring  which  the  Commons  became 
aliogeUier  ungovernable,  continaed  till  the  general  election  of 
1705.* 

Bat  at  the  end  of  the   first  session    (April,  1699),   the  King  felt 
himself  bound  to  make  some  official  changes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  the  opposition,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ^'^^ 
second  session   (1700),  Somers,  the  only  Whig  Minister 
who  had  retained  office,  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  Seals. 

4.— THE  TORIES  OBTAIN  POLITICAL  POWER. 

61.  Animosities  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  Parliament  of 
1701. — There  now  ensued  a  lull  in  pubUc  affiiirs ;  no  man  of  any 
eminence  would  accept  the  vacant  Seals,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
carious state  of  poHtics,  and  there  was  no  one  who  appeared  to  take 
a  lead  in  the  conduct  of   the    new   Tory  Ministry.     But  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  events  of  the  greatest  importance 
occurred.      On   the  30th  of  July    the  young   Duke    of  l^^^^ 
Gloucester,   the   heir    presumptive   to  the  Crown,  died  ;  oiooceiur. 
and  a  new  settlement  of  the  succession  became  necessary. 
In  October,  the  King  of  Spain    made  that  celebrated  will,  which 
being  accepted  by  the   French   monarch,  set  aside  the  Partition 
Treaties,  and  plunged  Europe  into  a  ten  years'  war. 

The  £rst  of  these  questions  was  brought  forward  in  the  Commons, 
in  March,  1701,  a  new  Parliament  having  been  elected  in 
the  meantime  ;  but  the  spirit  of  faction  was  so  powerful,  pJuZuspt. 
that  the  two  great  parties  showed  the  greatest  bitterness, 
and  spent   most  of  their  time  in  vindictive  measures  against  each 
other.     The  attacks  which  had  been  made  in  the   preceding  Parlia- 
ment  against  Lord  Somers,  were  renewed,  and  Portland,  Orford, 
Montague  (now  Lord  Halifax),  were  also  proceeded  against.     These 
four  peers    were  formaUv  impeached   and  arraigned  on 
the  following  charges — Somers  and  Portland,   for  their  ^JJ^^J^ 
share  in  the  Partition  Treaties,  which  it  was  idlcged,  had  aodoih«n, 
delivered  over  large  territories  of  the  King  of   Spain  to 
France  ;  Halifax,  for  various  official  malpractices,  such  as  the  waste 
of  timber  for  his  own  profit,  in  the  royal  forest  of  Dean  ;  and  Orford, 
for  having  given  countenance  to  Captain  Eydd,  the  pirate,  of  which 
Somers  was  also  accused. 

The  Commons,  impatient  to  condemn  and  punish  these  statesmeiif 
petitioned  the  King  to  remove  them  from  his  councils  and  presenoe 

*  MaoMlay,  YUL,  genanUy  trom  p.  iflO-lSO. 
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for  ever.  The  Lords  opposed  this,  and  begged  that  no  discredit 
should  be  passed  upon  them,  nntil  the  charges  had  been  examined. 
The  conferences  between  the  two  Houses  which  followed,  were 
degraded  into  unseemly  squabbles  ;  and  when  the  days  were  fixed 
for  the  trials  of  Somers  and  Orford,  the  Commons  refused  to  attend, 
on  the  pretence  that  justice  would  not  be  done.  The  impeachment 
therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

These     factious     proceedings     aroused     great    indignation     in 
the    country,   and  particularly  in  the   county  of    Kent, 
Suofl^*^    where    a    petition,  expressive    of   the    popular    feeling, 
was    drawn     up    at    the     Quarter    Sessions    held    at 
Maidstone   (29th   of  AprU),    and    signed  by  the  chairman,   jus- 
tices, and  a  large  body  of  freeholders.     The  presentation  of  thicr 
petition  excited  a  fierce  debate  in  the   Commons;  and  the  five 
gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  it,  were  taken  into  custody.     This 
high-handed  proceeding  only  increased  the  popular  ferment.     The 
ri^t  of  the  Commons  to  imprison  any  persons  but  their  own  mem- 
bers, or  such  as  had  violated  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
2^^j^"  was  generally  discussed;  and  a  Memorial,  in   which  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  were 
boldly  set  forth  and  asserted,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Harley,  the 
Speaker.     This  document  contained  no  signatures,  but  was  after- 
wards oalled  the  **  Legion  Memorial,"  because  it  concluded  with  the 
words,  "  Our  name  is  Legion  and  we  are  many."    It  was  drawn  up 
by  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  Kentish  gentlemen  continued  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the 
session,  when  by  law,  they  became  free.  A  public  dinner  was  given 
to  them  at  Mercers'  Hall,  by  the  chief  citizens  of  London,  the 
author  of  the  Memorial  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  enter- 
tainment.* 

62.  The  Act  of  Settlement. — ^During  these  political  dissensions^ 
the  Act  of  Settlement  was  advancing  slowly  through  both  Houses* 
The  guarantees  for  constitutional  freedom,  provided  by  this  Act, 
met  with  little  discussion.  They  ^^ere  proposed  by  Harley,  and 
supported  by  the  Tories ;  and  although  the  clauses  against  the 
Sovereign  going  out  of  his  dominions,  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  for  preventing  any  foreigner  holding  office,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  personal  reflection  upon  William's  Government,  the  Whigs 
offered  no  demur,  and  both  enactments  proved  most  salutaiy 
junng  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges.  The  nomination 
of  the  Electress  Sophia  to  the   succession,    required  some  tact 

*  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  2i7-3i8. 
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and  management ;  smce  all  parties  felt  the  calling  of  a  ^SJl^i^ 
stranger  to  the  throne  to  he  a  great  evil,  and  there  were  lionofthe 
many  who  still  looked  to  St.  Germain's  for  a  successor.  ^JlT* 
Her  name  was  therefore  proposed  hy  an  ohscure  mem- 
ber, to  make  the  matter  less  serious.  This  princess,  although  the 
fittest  object  of  the  nation's  preference,  was  very  far  removed  from 
any  hereditary  title.  Besides  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
sister,  whose  legitimacy  no  one  disputed,  there  stood  in  her  way  the 
Duchess  of  iSavoy,  Daughter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
several  of  the  Pdatine  family.  These  last,  however,  had  abjured 
the  Reformed  Faith,  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  the 
strenuous  asserters ;  though  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  some 
of  them  might  return  to  it.  The  Act,  therefore,  annulled  all  prior 
elaims  of  inheritance,  save  those  of  the  issue  of  William  or  Anne  ; 
the  Princess  Sophia  became  the  source  of  a  new  royal  line  ;  the 
paramount  will  of  Parliament  entailed  the  Crown  of  England  and 
Ireland  upon  the  heirs  of  her  body  being  Protestants  ;  and  in  them 
the  right  became  as  truly  hereditary,  as  it  ever  was  in  the  Planta- 
genets  or  the  Tudors."^  The  eight  limitations  on  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, which  accompanied  this  Act  of  Settlement,  were  the 
following  : — 

1.  That  whosoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this  Crown, 
shall  join  in  Communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established. 

2.  That  in  case  the  Crown  and  Imperial  dignity  of  this  realm,  shall  here- 
after come  to  any  person  not  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England, 
this  nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

3.  That  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this 
Crown,  shall  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament. 

4.  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the  ftirther  limitation  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well-governing  of  this 
kingdom,  which  are  properly  cognisable  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and 
cnttoms  of  this  realm,  snail  be  transacted  there  ;  and  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  shall  take,  advise, 
and  consent  to  the  same. 

5.  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take  effect  as  aforesaid,  no  person 
boTO  out  of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging  (although  he  be  naturalised  or  made  a  denizen, 
except  such  as  are  bom  of  English  parents)  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  a  member  of  either  house  of  Parliament ;  or  to  enjoy  any 
office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or  military ;  or  to  have  any  grant  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  ftt>m  the  Crown  to  himself,  or  to  any 
otbert  in  trust  for  him. 

•  Hallam's  Const.  Hitt.,  n.,  848-844. 
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6.  That  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  King,  or 
receives  a  pension  from  the  Crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons. 

7.  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take  effect  as  aforesaid,  judges* 
commissions  be  made  quamdiu  se  bene  gesseruntf  and  their  salaries  ascertained 
and  established ;  but  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them. 

8.  That  no  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  be  pleadable  to  an 
impeachment  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament.* 

The  first  of  these  articles  was  a  safeguard  of  the  Established  religion, 

as  the  second  was  of  our  national  independence.  The 
^*^J[^J^  third  article  was  repealed  very  soon  after  the  accession  of 

George  I.,  whose  frequent  journeys  to  Hanover  were  an 
abuse  of  the  graciousness  with  which  the  Parliament  consented  to 
annul  the  restriction.  The  fourth  article  had  reference  to  that  dis- 
tinction of  the  Cabinet  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter  from  all  business  of  State  which,  beginning  with  the  Bestora- 

tion,  became  more  fully  established  after  the  Revolution.! 
2d2e**°**  Owing  to  his  reserve,  as  well  as  to  his  superior  capacity 
prirycoonciL  for  affairs,  William  was  far  less  guided  by  any  responsible 

councillors,  than  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  requires ;  and 
in  the  business  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  he  had  not  even  consulted 
his  Cabinet.  Such  a  practice  as  this,  left  Parliament  no  control 
over  the  executive  administration ;  this  clause,  therefore,  was  meant 
to  restore  the  ancient  principle.  Owing  to  various  causes,  the 
article  was  repealed  a  few  years  afterwards  (4  Anne,  cap.  8);  but 
from  the  time  of  George  I.,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold 
Cabinet  Councils  without  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  Such  a 
Cabinet  is  formed  of  statesmen  nominated  by  the  Sovereign,  and 
appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal ;  and  it  consists  of 
members  of  Parliament  who  entertain  the  same  political  views,  and 
are  the  leaders  of  the  prevalent  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  proclamations  and  orders  still  emanate,  as  the  law  requires, 
from  the  Privy  Council,  where  the  Sovereign  presides;  it  being 
understood,  however,  that  no  councillor  is  to  attend,  except  when 
summoned;  so  that  no  opposition  can  be  made  to  the  measures 
advised  by  the  Cabinet.  |  The  sixth  article  was  found,  on  cool 
reflection,  too  impracticable  to  be  maintained,  and  it  was  repealed 
in  1706.  But  two  provisions  of  great  importance  were  established 
in  its  stead  : — flrst,  that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 

£  *  stanhope's  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  L,  11-12. 

>   *  Bee  England  under  the  Stuarts,  pp.  292, 839, 340. 

f '  t  Hallanrs  Const.  Hist.,!!.,  348-351 ;  Manual  of  the  English  Constitution  by  David 

Bowland,  pp.  437-438 ;  see  also  Bagehot's  English  Constitution,  Chap.  I. 
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aeeepting  an  office  tinder  the  Crown,  except  a  higher  commission  in 
the  army,  shall  vacate  his  seat,  and  a  new  writ  shall  issue; 
secondly,  that  no  person  holding  an  office,  created  since  25th  of 
October,  1705,  shall  be  capable  of  election  at  all.''' 

63.  Formation  of  a  New  Grand  Alliance. — The  first  session  of 
this  Parliament  closed  on  the  24th  of  June,  1701,  and  within  a 
week  afterwards,  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  Holland,  intent  on 
framing  a  new  system  of  alliances  for  curbing  the  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.     It  was  necessary  to  proceed  cautiously  at  first,  because  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was   hostile   to    his 
schemes,    and    the    Northern    maritime   States,   though  AnewitMgna 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  were  uuited  in  their  jealousy  ^^, 
of  the    Dutch.      On  the   7th    of  September,    a    treaty 
of  alliance  between  England,  the  States- General  and  the  Emperor, 
with  power  for  all  kings  and  states  to  join  the  league,  was  concluded 
at  the  Hague — the  treaty  being  signed  on  the  part  of  England  by 
Marlborough.     The  allies  made  no  declaration  as  to  the  inheritance 
of  the   crown  of  Spain,  but   simply   stated,  that   they  united  to 
prevent  the   union  of  the  crowns  of  Franco  and  Spain  ;  that  all 
they  required  from  France  was,  the  evacuation  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  non- acquisition  of  any  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
£ngland  was  not  committed  to  a  war  therefore  by  this  document,  and 
if  Louis  had  made  some  moderate  concessions  in  Italy  and  Flanders, 
he  would  probably  have  established  his  grandson  on  the  Spanish 
throne  without  a  contest.     But  on  the  17th  of  September, 
James  U.  died  at  St.  Germain's,  and  Louis  immediately  jam<»ii..and 
acknowledged  his  son  as  King  of  England.     This  act  of  recogniuonof 
defiance  raised  a  fierce  flame  of  indignation  in  England,  Fra^e.  ^ 
and  William  seized  the  opportunity  to  dissolve  his   Tory 
Parliament  (11th  November). 

The  current  of  the  new  returns  i-an   steadily  in   favour  of  the 
Whigs ;  but  although  they  formed  a  majority  in  the  new  House, 
their  opponents  were  found  to  be  a  compact  and  numerous 
party,  and  Harley  was  again  elected  Speaker,  dOth  Decem-  ^uLient. 
ber.     William  opened  the  proceedings   in  a  stirring  and 
manly  speech,  full  of  lofty  spirit  and  patriotism.     Both  Houses 
promptly  replied  in  an  address,  expressing  the  highest  indignation 
at  the  conduct  of  the  French  King  '*  in  owning  and  setting  up  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales.*'    A  sum  of  £600,000  for  the  service 
of  the  fleet  was  voted  by  the  Commons  ;  and  the  land  forces  were 

*  Btanhope'i  History  of  England  from  the  Peftoe  of  Utrecht,  L,  12 ;   Hallam's 
CODit  HiiL,  IL,  367. 
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raised  to  40,000  men.  The  only  want  of  nnanimity  was  in  the 
resistance  to  a  Bill  for  abjuring  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
bnt  this  was  finally  passed  on  the  24th  of  Febmary,  1702.  This 
altered  spirit  of  the  Parliament  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
King,  who  had,  in  the  previous  year,  appeared,  in  the  last  stage  of 
bodily  weakness.  But  while  the  above  Bill  was  still  depending,  he 
fell  from  his  horse,  while  riding  at  Hampton  Court,  and  broke  his 

collar  bone  (21st  of  February).  The  injury  was  not  at 
unnpwtod  £j.g|.  considered  serious,  and  on  the  8rd  of  March  he 
tbe  Xing.      was  declared  convalescent.     Three   days  later  he  was  in 

extreme  danger,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  8th  of 
March,  he  expired,  ''  with  a  clear  and  full  presence  of  mind,  and 
with  a  wonderful  tranquillity.'* 


>*• 
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CHAPTER  n.— THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

1702  to  1714. 

Anne  rW^r<f  twelve  and  a  half  years,  from  March  Sth,  1702,  to  August  ist, 
1714.  Born  at  St.  James's,  in  1665.  Married  in  July,  1683,  George, 
Prince  of  Denmark.  Died  at  Kensington,  ist  August,  17 14.  Buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Section     I.— DURING      THE     SUPREIVIACY     OF      MARL- 
BOROUGH AND  GODOLPHIN,     1702-1710. 

1.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GODOLPHIN  AND  THE  TORIES. 

1.  First  Proceedings  of  Queen  Anne. — On  the  death  of  William, 
the  crown  devolved  on  the  Princess  Anne,  in  conformity  with  the 
order  of  succession  estahlished  at  the  Revolution.     The  ^j^^^^. 
new  sovereign   immediately  announced  her  intention  to  forei«n 
pursue  the  policy  of  her  brother-in-law  in  opposing  the  ^J[2^«l 
great  power  of  France  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was 
presently  despatched  to  the  Hague,  to  notify  the  same  to  the  States 
General,  and  to  extend  the  alliances  which  William  had  made  for  the 
preservation    of   the    Hberty  of  Europe.     Marlborough    promptly 
accomplished  his  mission,   and  arranged  for  a  joint  declaration  of 
war  against  France,  by  England,  the  States  and  the  Emperor,  on 
the  same  day.     He  then  returned  to  England  and  directed  those 
changes  in  the  administration,  by  which  power  was  almost  entirely 
transferred    to    the   Tories.     Somers,    Halifax   and    Orford   were 
excluded  from  the  Privy  Council ;  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary* of  State  ;  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, was  made  Privy  Seal ;  and  Lord  Godolphin,  whoso.eldest 
Hon  had  married  Marlborough*s  eldest  daughter,  was  named^!Lord 
High  Treasturer. 

The  Queen's  most  substantial  marks  of  favour  were  coliferrcd 
upon  Marlborough.  I{e  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  cap- 
tain general  of  all  the  forces ;  and  his  wife  received  even  a  larger 
share  of  honours  and  rewards.  Anne  was  in  fact  entirely  governed 
by  Lady  Marlborough,  and  the  intimate  correspondence  which  had 
been  carried  on  between  them  for  many  years,  under  cant  names — 
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Anne  as  Mrs.  Morley,  and  the  countess  as  Mrs.  Freeman,  was  con- 
tinned  by  the  Queen  with  unabated  ardour.  Prince  George, 
luriborongh  who  was  oveu  duller  and  weaker-minded  than  his  consort, 
jad  w«  wifo  q^gijy  submitted  to  these  arrangements,  so  that  Marl- 
rnien.         borough  and  his  wife  practically  ruled  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  the  Parliament  continued  to  sit  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Act  passed  in  1696 ;  the  same  revenues 
which  William  had  enjoyed  were  voted,  and  the  Queen's  foreign 
policy  was  cordially  approved  of. 

2.  Commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Snccession. — On 
the  4th  of  May  war  was  declared  against  France,  at  London,  the 
Hague  and  Vienna,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  made  ;  and 
Marlborough  immediately  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
appointed  by  the  States  generahssimo  of    all  their  forces.      The 

Elector  of  Brandenburg  now  joined  the  Grand  Alliance, 
The  AniM.      in  return  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  title  as  King  of 

Prussia,  by  England  and  the  Emperor  ;  the  Alliance  was 
also  joined  by  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  ; 
but  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  preferred  to  remain 
neutral  for  the  present.  Marlborough  went  vigorously  to  the 
work  before  him,   and  in  spite   of  all   obstacles,   drew   the   allied 

forces  together  so  as  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
Mwi-  army.     He  carried  Yenloo  by  storm,  besieged  and   took 

Sl[^^*      Ruremonde  and  Stevenswart,   captured  Liege,  and  thus 
p*i<p»-  freed  the  course  of  the  Meuse  from  the  occupation  of  the 

enemy.  The  campaign  in  Italy  and  Germany  was  not 
marked  by  any  important  event.  At  sea,  the  combined  Dutch  and 
English  fleets  under  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  12,000  troops  on 
board,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Cadiz,  but  retrieved  their  reputation  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Plate  Fleet  in  Vigo  Bay  (Sept.,  1702). 

About  the  same  time  (August),  Admiral  Benbow,  with  a  squadron 

of  seven  ships  engaged  a  French  fleet  of  superior  force, 
Admiral  in  the  Wcst  ludics,  and  gallantly  sustained  the  fight  for 
inthe  wc8t  five  days,  until  deserted  by  several  of  his  captains.  His 
Indies.  own  ship  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck  ;  he  was  wounded 

in  the  arm  and  face,  and  had  his  leg  shot  away ;  but  he 
survived  to  reach  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  where  he  immediately 
ordered  four  of  his  captains  to  be  tried  by  court- marshal.  Two 
were  condemned  to  death  and  shot ;  the  third  was  cashiered,  and 
the  fourth  died  before  his  trial  came  on.*^' 

Stanhope'B  Queen  Anne,  I.,  66-68. 
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3.  Intolerant  Temper  of  the  Tories  in  Anne's  first  Parliament. 
— ^The  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  on  the  2nd  of  Joly,  1702, 
and  in  the  new  elections  Tory  candidates  were  retomed  by  a  vast 
majority.     The  two  Houses  met  on  the  20th  October,  and  Hwiey 
Harley   was  chosen  Speaker  for  the    third  time.     The  ^ousa 
address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  speech,  gave  the  first  SwtL*. 
indication  of  the  temper  of  the  Lower  House.     An  expres- 
sion was  used  in  which  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  said  to  ''have 
signally  retrieved  the  ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the  English  nation.'* 
This  was  felt  by  the  Whigs  to  be  a  cruel  insult  to  the  memory  of 
King  William,   and   they  moved   an   amendment  that  the    word 
** maintained'*    should   be  substituted.      But  when  a  division  was 
taken,  the  obnoxious  word  was  affirmed  by  180  against  80  votes. 
This  division  gave  a  tone  to  the  entire  session.     There  still  existed 
a  strong  Jacobite  faction,  which  was  bent  upon  defeating 
the  succession   of  the  House  of  Hanover.     Marlborough  j^^ 
indeed  was  still  listening  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  party. 
8t.    Germains,  and  ihe  Queen  herself  was  known  not  to 
be  opposed  to  the  succession  of  the  Pretender.     This   party  now 
proposed  that  those  persons  who  had  neglected  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Abjuration,  should  be  allowed  another  year's  grace ;  but 
when  the  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  where  the  Whigs  were  Thewhigg 
in  the  majority,  two  clauses  were  added  which  the  Tories  nujoiity  in 
dared  not  openly  oppose.     One  of  these  declared  it  high  uie  Lords. 
treason  to  endeavour  to  defeat  the  succession  as  limited  by 
law,  and  the  other  imposed  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  on  the  Irish. 

Another  measure  which  the  Tories  endeavoured  to  pass,  but  in 
which  they  were  also  unsuccessful,  was  the  Bill  for  prevent- 
ing Occasional  Conformity.     The   Protestant  Dissenters  JSj^iJET^' 
were  a  numerous  and  wealthy  body,  and  since  the  passing  Mnter*. 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  they  had  also  attained  consider- 
able influence  in  the  corporations.     By  that  act  they  were  qualified 
for  any  municipal  office,  on  simply  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.     As 
those  who  thus  (jnahfied,  generally  supported  the  Whigs,  the  Tories 
had  a  motive  in  excluding  them  from  civil  rights.     The  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  8t.  John,  a  rising  Tory  member,  and  two  others, 
with  the  open  sanction  of  the  Queen  and  the  leading  ministers. 

It  provided,  that  any  person  entering  a  Dissenting  place  of  wor-  Proixwed  Bin 

ship  after  having  once  taken  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  '<«i»w«»*- 

of  the  Church,  should  be  punished  with  heavy  fines,  and  with  ^^J^jj^ 
transportation  upon  repetition  of  the  offence.  ^' 
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These  proTisions  qoickly  passed  throagh  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  large  majorities,  bat  in  the  Lords  were  encountered 
with  sturdy  resistance  by  the  Whig  peers,  and  a  large  majority  of 
William's  bishops.  They  forbore  any  direct  opposition,  but 
introduced  several  amendments ;  and  although  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers  strained  all  their  influence  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  Bill,  and  even  compelled  Prince  George,  himself  an  occasional 
Conformist,  to  vote  for  it,  the  Lords  carried  their  amendments,  and 
the  Bill  fell  to  the  ground.* 

Outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  contest  on  this  question  was 
equally  violent.  Lnmense  sensation  was  created  by  Defoe's 
i»efoe«  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissen- 
M^^'iiththa  ters,"  in  which  he  ironically  adopted  the  tone  of  a  violent 
DisMnteni. '  High- Churchmau ;  and  by  the  extravagance  of  his  pro- 
posals as  well  as  the  absurdity  of  his  arguments,  he  brought 
the  opponents  of  toleration  into  public  contempt.  For  this  offence, 
he  was  indicted,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  besides 
being  fined  and  imprisoned.     (February- July,  1708.) t  * 

4.  The  Tories  begin  to  oppose  Marlborough. — ^In  this  session 
Marlborough  received  his  first  check  from  the  Tory  party.  The 
Queen  created  him  a  Duke,  with  a  pension  of  J£5,000  a 
Aime-8fooii»h  year,  out  of  her  own  revenues,  for  the  term  of  her  own 
thSitort-'^'  li^®'  S^®  desired  the  Commons  to  make  this  pension 
tioronghs.  permanent  with  the  title,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected, 
and  she  was  reminded  that,  beside  his  great  appointments 
in  England,  Marlborough  was  in  the  receipt  of  £10,000  a  year  from 
the  Dutch,  as  commander-in-chief  of  their  troops  ;  while  the 
duchess  held  four  lucrative  offices  in  the  Court.  The  Queen  was 
much  hurt  at  this  opposition  to  Jier  favourites,  and  she  was  so 
weak  as  to  offer  them  an  additional  £2,000  a  year,  out  of  her 
Privy  Purse,  as  a  recompense ;  an  offer  which  at  that  time,  they 
prudently  declined.^ 

The  Tories  in  fact  wore  already  dissatisfied  with  both  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin,  whose  party  views  were  too 
opposiuonof  moderate  for  them,  and  whose  war  policy  did  not 
•ndire**'  receive  their  general  approval.  Rochester,  Lord  Lieu- 
HighToriM.  tenant  of  Ireland,  was  the  leader  of  this  new  opposi- 
tion. He  had  been  disappointed  in  not  receiving  the 
office  which  had  been  conferred  on  Godolphin  ;  he  had  also,  in  the 
Council,  opposed  the  resolution  to  declare  war,  urging  that  it  was 
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safer  for  the  English  to  act  as  auxiliaries  than  as  principals  in  the 
contest,  and  that  our  hostilities  should  he  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  sea.  These  views  were  in  fact  those  which  the  Tories  had 
invariahly  supported  throughout  the  whole  of  the  French  war  ;  the 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  always  giving  a  cordial  support  to  the 
cause  which  William  had  so  much  at  heart.* 

An    opportunity    now    occurred,     which   enahled    Marlborough 
and  Goilolphin   to    rid   themselves  of   their  troublesome 
colleague.     Rochester  had  been  absent  from  his  post  for  ^Jjjj^^ 
many  months,  and  was  reluctant  to  return  to  it,  because  redgn  th« 
he  regarded  his  residence  in  Ireland  as  a  kind  of  banish-  'J^2?JJ^ 
ment.     An  order  was  therefore  obtained  from  the  Queen, 
bidding  him  to  return  to  Dublin  forthwith.     He  refused,  and  the 
order  being  repeated,  he  resigned.     The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  then 
appointed  in  his  place,  f 

5.  The  Campaign  of  1703. — The  campaign  of  1708  was  barren  of 
great  events,  but  Uie  operations  of  the  French  in  Southern  Germany 
derived  importance  from  their  connection  with  the  memorable  cam- 
paign  of  1704,  which  sprang  out  of  them. 

!nie  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  now  broken   his  feigned  neutrality, 
and  had  surprised  Ulm,  while  he  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Villars,  on  the  Upper  Bhine.  ^^^J[J|^ 
This  defection  exposed  the  Emperor's  hereditary  states  to  joint  Fnaoe. 
invasion,  and  Leopold,  therefore,  turned  his  whole  efforts 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  and  secure  the   Bhine  and  the 
avenues  of  the  Black  Forest.     For  this  purpose.  Prince  Louis, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  took  up  his  head  quarters  on  both 
aides    the    river.     But  Marshal  Villars,  by  a  series  of  ?^|J^^ 
masterly  movements,  soon  broke  up  his  forces,   captured  Maniua 
Kehl,  and  drove  him  back  to   Stolhoffcn.     Villars  then  l^^^ 
withdrew  into  Alsaco,  and  in  the  following  spring,  forced  focc*. 
his  way  across  the  mountains  to  Dutlingen,  where  he 
joined  the  Elector  on  the  12th  of  May. 

*  Tbe  mode  in  which  the  war  onght  to  be  conducted  wm  one  of  the  standing  quef- 
tkme  in  dinpnte.  between  tbe  two  great  political  parties.  Tbe  Tories  considered 
that  the  policy  ox  England  should  be  strictly  insular,  and  that  the  defence  of  Flan- 
den  and  the  Rhine  was  a  purely  continental  affair.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand, 
fvgarded  the  Belgian  fortresses  as  the  out- works  of  London,  and  maintained  that 
campaigns  in  Brabant  really  kept  the  invader  from  our  shores.  This  dispute  was, 
during  seventy  years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as  our  country  was  at  war  with 
France ;  but  it  is  remarkable  inat  after  the  French  Revolution,  the  feelings  of  both 
parties  completely  changed— the  Whigs  holding  the  old  Tory  views,  and  the  Toriec 
■doptinc  the  opinions  they  had  formerly  opposed,   (liaoaulay,  VIL,  66-69.) 
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l>iirmg  this,  the  Elector  himself  had  snrprised  Nenbturg  on  the 
Bazinbe,  and  defeated  the  Imperialists  at  Scharding  and  Einhorf. 
His  jmiction  with  the  French  thus  exposed  the  Austrian  territories 
to  immediate  invasion.  Bat  the  French  marshaPs  proposal  to  march 
directly  npon  Vienna,  was  overruled  by  the  Elector,  who  proposed 
to  penetrate  through  the  Tyrol,  open  a  communication  with  Vendome 

in  Italy,  and  then  with  their  united  forces  pour  into  the 
^IJ*^^  heart  of  Germany,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war.  This  pro- 
diaacTM.        ject  saved  the  Emperor.     The  Tyrolese  rose  in  arms  and 

expelled  the  Elector  with  immense  loss ;  and  although 
Villars  subsequently  defeated  the  Imperialists  at  Hockstadt  (2()th 
September),  the  indecision  of  the  Elector  prevented  him  from  pro- 
fiting by  this  success,  and  Yillars  quitted  the  army  in  disgust.  Mar- 
shal Marsin,  who  succeeded  him,  closed  the  campaign  by  tiie  capture 
of  Augsburg  and  Passau  (December  and  January.)  In  the  mean- 
time, the  French  secured  ilieir  position  on  the  Upper  Rhine  by  the 
capture  of  Brissach  and  Landau. 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  allied  armies  in  Flan- 
ders were  not  inactive,  and  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  on  the 
whole,  favourable  to  their  arms.    Bonn  surrendered  to  Marlborough 

on  the  16th  of  May;  by  the  capture  of  Huy  and  Limburg 
sbriboroQgh  be  secured  the  electorate  of  Cologne  and  the  bishopric  of 
'^^  Liege;  and  the  surrender  of  Gueldres  completed  the 
oudderiftnd    reductlou  of  Spanish  Guelderland.     But  the  opposition  of 

the  Dutch  deputies  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  plan  of 
forcing  the  lines  mth  which  the  French  had  covered  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  the  Netherlands  from  Antwerp  to  the  Meuse ;  and  a  Dutch 
corps  under  Opdam  received  a  check  at  the  battle  of  Echeren. 
Marshals  Yilleroy  and  Boufflers,  however,  were  ordered  not  to  take 
the  open  field,  and  no  general  action  took  place. 

The  progress  of  the  French  this  year  was  materially  influenced  by 
three  circumstances,  unconnected  with  these  campaigns.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  went  over  to  the  Emperor.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Cevennes,  called  Camisards,  goaded  to  rebellion  by  the  frightful 
severity  of  their  persecutions,  kept  a  French  Marshal  with  troops 

that  could  ill  be  spared,  frilly  occupied  for  some  •  months, 
Jw^iioto*  and  were  not  then  subdued.     And  Pedro  11.,  King  of 

Portugal,  joined  the  allies,  and  thus  opened  a  way  for 
their  advance  into  the  interior  of  Spain.''' 

6.  The  Methuen  Treaty  wlfh  Portugal — ^The  foreign  policy  of 
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England     now    assmned    larger     proportions     than     the    object 
wiiich  had  been  originally  defined  for  the  war,  and   the 
flcqnisition  of  the  Spanish  throne  for  the  Archduke  Charles  ^^J?^^ 
was  annoonced  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Alliance.     For  ^^"^ 
this  purpose  additional  subsidies  were   demanded   from 
Parliament,  and  a  special  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  the  King  of 
Portugal,  by  which  he  agreed  to  admit  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  Queen  Anne  engaged  to  receive  the  wines  of  Portugal, 
at  a  considerably  lower  duty  than  was  imposed  on  those  of  France. 
This  agreement,  known  as  the  Methmn  Treat j/,  from  the  name  of  the 
English  ambassador  who  negotiated  it,  produced  a  great 
effeet  upon  the  commerce  of  England,  and  the  habits  of  Effect,  of  the 
her  people.     Hitherto  Claret  and  Burgundy  had  been  the  ^^^e^ 
beTerage  of  wine  drinkers  ;  but  after  this,  Port  became  the  J**^  ^wt«- 
establifllied  drink,  and  so  continued  to  our  own  day."^'     The 
Archduke  Charles,  now  acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  came  to  England  in  December,  and  after  visiting  the 
Qneen  at  Windsor,  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Portugal. 

A  short  time  before  his  arrival,  the  great  tempest  known  as  TJie 
Storm,  burst  over  England  (26th  of  November).  Whole 
IbrefitB  were  uprooted ;  the  Thames  and  the  Severn  rose  J^^7oe. 
above  their  banks  and  caused  immense  destruction ;  and 
the  damage  in  London  alone  was  estimated  at  one  million  sterling. 
On  the  coasts  the  shipping  suffered  severely;  12  vessels  of  the 
loyal  navy  were  cast  away,  and  1,500  men  drowned. 

7.  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  1703-1704. — When  the  Parliament 
re-assembled  (9th  November),  the  turmoils  which  had  disturbed  the 
previous  session  were   renewed  ynih   redoubled  fury,  and  the  Bill 
against   Occasional   Conformity   was  again   brought  forward.     But 
although  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  large   majority,  it 
was  again   rejected    by  the    Lords,  and  with   a  greater  I[,"S^SJJ!^^ 
majority  than  before.     Both  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  v^^  »>«^8*n  ^ 
gave  very  unwilling  votes  for  the  bill,  because  the  breach  the  Toriei°" 
between   them   and   the  High   Tories  had    considerably 
widened  since  the  removal  of  Rochester,  and  they  felt  that  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  offend  the  Whigs,  upon  whom  they  soon   might 
have  to  rely  for  support. 

The  second  rejection  of  this  bill  highly  incensed  the  Commons, 
and  very  serious  disputes  arose  between  them  and  the  Lords, — first 
on  the  Scottish  Plot,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  section, 
and  next,  on  the  famous  case  of  the  Aylesbury  Election. 

*  Knight*!  Popular  History,  V.,  267 ;  Staxihope's  Queen  Anne,  I.,  125. 
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Matthew  Asbby,   a  bargess   of  Aylesbury,   sued  the   returning 
officer  for  maliciously  refusing  his  vote,  when  he  had  been 

bur  ^iwtion  *^^^itted  ^  PoU  on  former  occasions.     The  action  was 
cftso.  tried  in  due  course  at  the  County  Assizes,  and  the  jury  gave 

a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs.  It  was  then  moved 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  quash  these  proceedings,  and  it 
was  decided  by  three  of  the  judges  that  the  verdict  must  be  set 
aside,  as  the  action  was  not  maintainable.  But  Chief  Justice  Holt 
did  not  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  Ashby  then  appealed  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  a  Writ  of  Error.  It  was  there  decided  by  a  large 
majority  to  set  aside  the  order  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  give 
judgment  aecording  to  the  verdict  at  the  Assizes.  On  this  the  House 
of  Commons  took  £re,  and  passed  a  string  of  resolutions,  asserting 
that  the  qualification  of  any  elector  was  cognisable  only  by  them- 
selves, and  that  Ashby  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 

The  Lords,  led  by  Somers,  retorted  by  contrary  resolutions,  in 
which  they  maintained, 

I.  That  by  the  known  laws  of  this  kingdom,   every  person   having  a  right 

to  give  his  vote,  and  being  wilfully  denied  by  the  officer  who 
BoRoiuUons  ought  to  receive  it,  may  maintain  an  action  against  such 
iBainuin«(i      officer  to  recover  damage  for  the  injury. 

riirdii*"*'        ^'  '^^^^  ^^^  contrary  assertion  is  destructive  of  the  property  of 
therighuof     ^be  Subject  and  tends  to  encourage  partiality  and  corruption  in 
Toten  At         returning  officers. 
•lectioM.  3.  And  that  the  declaring  persons  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege 

for  prosecuting  such  actions,  or  for  soliciting  and  pleading  m 
them,  is  a  manifest  assuming  a  power  to  control  the  law,  and  hinder  the 
course  of  justice,  and  subject  the  property  of  Englishmen  to  the  arbitrary 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  prorogation  of  ParUament  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  in  this 
session,  but  in  the  next  it  was  renewed  with  increased  violence. 

During  the  recess  Ashby  levied  his  damages  ;  other  Ayles- 
coounued  bury  men  brought  new  actions,  and  the  Commons  then 
betwMiiUM  committed  all  of  them  to  Newgate.  The  imprisoned 
two  HoM«fc    electors  then  moved  for  their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ;  on 

the  return  to  which,  the  judges,  except  Holt,  thought 
themselves  not  warranted  to  set  the  men  at  Hberty  against  a  com- 
mitment of  the  House.  A  second  appeal  to  the  Lords  was 
threatened,  and  the  Commons  resolved  to  commit  to  prison  any 
counsel  or  agents  who  assisted  the  electors.  On  this  the  Lords 
drew  a  second  series  of  resolutions  stronger  than  before  ;  con- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses  followed,  and  the  Queen  finally 
ended  the  contest  by  a  prorogation. 

The   quarrel  expired  when  the   Parliament    expired  under  the 
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Triennial  Act,  but  sinco  that  time  the  ablest  writers  on  Constitational 
Law  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  important 
qaestion."^  Above  all,  Hallam  contends  that  while  the  House  of 
Commons  had  an  undoubted  right  of  determining  all  disputed 
retnms  to  the  Writ  of  Election,  and  consequently  of  judging  upon 
ihe  right  of  every  vote,  there  was  no  pretext  of  reason  or  analogy 
for  denying  that  this  right  to  vote,  like  any  other  franchise,  might 
also  come  in  an  indirect  manner  at  least,  before  a  Court  of  Justice 
and  be  judged  by  the  common  principles  of  law.f 

8.  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty." — Amidst  these  riolent  disputes,  a 
beneficent  measure  was  brought  forward  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Queen,  which  is  popularly  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty." 
The  First  Fruits  and  Tenths  of  all  spiritual  preferments  had 
become  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  under  the  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.,  which  estabUshed  the  royal  supremacy,!  but  by  a 
subsequent  enactment  in  the  same  reign,  the  payments  from  the 
smaller  livings  were  remitted.  The  larger  benefices  still  con. 
tribated ;  and  now  the  Queen  by  letters  patent  of  the  Srd  of 
November,  1708,  restored  the  income  she  thus  derived  to  the 
Church.  A  bill  was  passed  authorising  this  alienation  of  tde  royal 
revenue,  and  empowering  the  Queen  to  create  a  corporation  by 
charter,  in  which  she  could  invest  the  fund  for  the  augmentation 
of  poor  Uvings,  and  the  erection  of  parsonage  houses.  A  clause 
was  added  by  the  Commons  and  passed  into  law,  which  repealed 
a  part  of  the  statute  of  Mortmain,  and  enabled  any  man  to  give 
what  he  thought  fit  by  deed  or  will,  towards  the  same  object.  § 

9.  Hottingham  and  the  High  Tories  leave  the  Ministry. — The 
parliamentary  session  closed  on  the  8rd  of  April,  1704,  and  was 
followed  by  some  important  ministerial  changes,  which  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  constant  wrangling  of  Nottingham  and  his  High 
Tory  friends,  the  Earl  of  Jersey  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour.  The 
Queen  *s  own  views  of  poUtics  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  Nott'ng- 
ham  ;  but  the  Earl  demanded  in  a  peremptory  tone,  the  removal  of 
all  Whigs  from  the  Council,  and  he  called  upon  the  Queen  to  choose 
one  of  the  two  parties,  and  abide  by  her  choice.  On  this,  she  dis- 
missed Jei*8ey  and  Seymour  from  office,  and  Nottingham  sullenly 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Harley,  the  Speaker,  and 
about  the  same  time  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
was  appointed  Secretary  at  War.f 

•  stanhope's  Qneen  Aiine,  L,  131-132  ;  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  V.,  368-209 ; 

t  Const  Hist..  II.,  435-480.  :  England  nnder  the  Tndors,  pp.  67, 71, 72. 

I  Stanhopo's  Queen  Anne,  I.,  ld&-184 ;  Kni^t's  Pop.  Hist.,  v.,  271. 

^  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  I.,  185-187. 
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2.— THE  GRAND  CAMPAIGN  OF  1704. 

10.  Marlborough's  March  to  the  Danube. — The  successes  which 
had  attended  the  arms  of  Louis  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
in  the  preceding  year,  now  urged  him  to  make  one  great  effort  in 
this  quarter  against  the  Emperor,  and  compel  him  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  For  this  purpose  15,000  men  were  ordered  to  be 
detached  from  Tallard*s  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Marshal  Marsin  and  the  Bavarians  at  Ulm.  The  remainder 
of  Tallard's  forces,  45,000  strong,  was  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 
either  to  advance  to  the  Moselle,  or  penetrate  through  Wurtemburg 
to  support  the  Elector's  advance  on  Vienna.  The  imperial  city  thus 
threatened  in  front,  was  also  to  be  attacked  in  the  rear  by  Ragotsky 
and  his  Hungarian  insurgents,  in  alliance  with  France. 

Never  before  had  Germany  been  threatened  by  such  a 
i^i^toOTt   formidable  concentration  of  the  military  power  of  France, 
danger.         and  the  danger  was  rendered  all  the  more  imminent  by 
the  apparent    incapacity   of    the    aUies    to    avert    it.      But    the 
patience  and  skill,  as  well  as  daring  and  resolution,  with 
^uia*to  th«   ^^'^^^  Marlborough  overcame  all  obstacles,  also  enabled 
oocttion.       him  to  devise  a  series  of  operations,  which  not  only  counter- 
acted but  eventually  overthrew  all  Louis'  designs. 
At  the   beginning  of  May,  Marlborough    assembled  the  British 
forces,  amounting  to  15,000  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maestricht ; 
crossed  the  Mease  between  Yenloo  and  Ruremond,  and 
toL*ib^     bending  his  course  to  the  Rhine,  reached  Coblentz  on  the 
iricbt  to        25th  of  May.     His  plans  had  been  carefully  kept  from  the 
Mayence        kuowledgo  of  the  Statos  General,  and  were  known  only  to 
Tiueroy.       Priuce  Eugeuo  and  the  Pensionary  Heinsius.   Tlnrough  the 
influence  of  the  latter  he  obtained  authority  to  make  an 
attack  aloDg  the  Moselle — a  project  which,  while  it  concealed  his 
real  intentions,  alarmed  Villeroy,  who  had  been   ordered  to  watch 
him,  and  compelled  that  marshal  to  detach  troops  from  the  Upper 
Rhine  for  the  defence  of  Lorraine.     From  Coblentz,  Marlborough 
led  his  troops  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  Mayence,  receiving 
auxiliaries  on  the  way,  and  then  directed  his  course  to  Ladenburg, 
where  he  passed  the  Neckar.     His  arrival  at  Mayence  again  confused 
Villeroy,  who  was  filled  with  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Alsace, 
and  accordingly  drew  back  towards  the  Upper  Rhine  for  the  defence 
of  that  province.     But,  after  this,  the  marshal  lost  sight  of  his 
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guna  altogetber,  and  only  learned  where  the  English  general  really 
was,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  first  victory  over  Uie  Bavarians 
ai  Ponanwerth. 

Marlborough  had  now  reached  the  point  where  the  object  of  his 
march  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  but  where  the   enemy  was 
abo    unable    to    interfere    with    it.      He  therefore  ordered    the 
auxiliaries  in  British  pay  on  the  Rhine,  to   move  towards  Uhn^ 
and  as  the  States  General  now  saw  that  he  was  past  recall,  they 
waived  all  the  objections  they  had  hitherto  entertained  against  his 
march,  and  did  their  best  to  forward  its  success.    Pursuing  his 
route  from  Ladenburg,  through  Wisloch  and  Erpingen, 
Maiiborough  again  crossed  the  Neckar  at  Lauffen,  and  croM««uie 
reached  Monddsheim  on  the  10th  of  June,  where  he  had  2!^  *^ 
an  interview  with  Prince   Eugene  and  the    Margrave  of  ^^^^ 
Baden.     Marlborough  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  ofBMien. 
Conner  of  these  two  generals ;  but  the  latter,  though  not 
devmd    of  miUtary   talents,  was   arrogant  and    punctilious,    and 
demanded  the  supreme    command  as  a  Prince  of  the  Empire. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  at  length  arranged,  that  Eugene  should 
retom  to  the  Rhine  to  defend  the  lines  of  Stolhoffen  and  observe  the 
motions  of  Tallard  ;  while  the  Margrave   should  remain  with  the 
main  army,  and  share  the  command  with  Marlborough,  each  taking 
the  precedence  on  alternate  days. 

Tlhe  English  general  had  now  reached  the  most  critical  point 
of  his  long  and  tedious  march.     Before  him  stretched  the 
hiUSy  known  in  Wurtemburg  as  the  Rugged  Alps^  which  ^  f^;^ 
were  intersected  by  the  narrow  pass  of    Gieslingen — a 
defile  always  difficult  for  the  passage  of  troops,  and  at 
that  time   flooded  with  heavy  rains.     At  the  entry  of  this  pass, 
Marlborough  was  further  harassed  by  the  receipt  of  some  timid  let- 
ters from  the  ELagne,  reporting  that  YiUeroy  had  returned  to  his 
former  lines  in  Flanders,  and  that  the  States  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  invasion,  and  required  their  troops  for  their  own  service. 
After  making  such  arrangements  as  soothed  their  alarm,  the  Duke 
poshed  on  through  the  pass,  and  speedily  joined  the  army  of  Prince 
Louis  between  Launsheim  and  Ursprung  (22nd  June),  the  prince *8 
head-qoarters  being  then  at  Westerstetten.     Their  com- 
bined forces  now  amounted  probably  to  60,000  men:  Heeirtetaft 
those  of  Marlborough  being  composed  of  English,  Dutch,  iSlSj^ 
Danes  and  Hanoverians ;   and  Uiose  of  the  Margrave  of  ^m- 
Soabians,  Pmssians  and  Franconians,  besides  the  Imperial- 
ists.   On  the  24th  they  advanced  to  Elchingen  and  Langenau,  oc 


point  of  his 
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which  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  withdrew  from  his  post  at  Uhn, 
and  leaving  in  it  a  sufficient  garrison,  intrenched  him- 
efBavwiA  self  hetween  Laningen  and  Dillingen.  Ulm,  however, 
wurea  from  ^^g  not  Marlborough*s  object.  The  plan  which  he  had 
^'*"*  fohned  but  had  not  yet  disclosed  was,  to  secure  Donau- 

werth  with  its  bridge  across  the  Danube,  and  there  estabUsh  his 
magazines.  His  colleague  did  not  readily  concur  in  this  design ;  but 
the  Duke  remained  firm,  and  the  united  armies  moved  to  Giengen 
on  the  road  to  Donauwerth."^ 

11.  Battle     of    the     Schellenberg. — Marlborough*s      advance 

to  Giengen  exposed  his  design  to  the  Elector,  who 
^SSTtha  inimediately  took  alarm,  and  sent  forward  a  body  of 
seheiiMiberg.   12,000  horso  and  foot  under  Count  d'Arco,  to  occupy  and 

defend  the  Schellenberg,  a  height  which  commands  the 
town  of  Donauwerth.  By  this  skilful  disposition  he  hoped  to  cover 
his  own  dominions,  and  keep  the  allies  in  check  until  tiie  expected 
reinforcements  arrived  from  France.  The  Duke  saw  through  this 
purpose,  and  as  Marshals  Tallard  and  Yilleroy  were  now  at  Stras- 
burg,  preparing  to  send  assistance  to  the  Elector  through  the  Black 
Forest,  he  became  extremely  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  before  such 
assistuice  could  arrive. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  allied  army  reached  Amerdingen,  and  it 
being  Marlborough's  turn  to  command  next  day,  he  resolved  to  force 

the  Schellenburg,  although  the  army  was  then  fourteen 
forced^ch.  miles  from    Donauwerth,  and  the    roads  were    difficult. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  at  three  in  the  morning,  he  set  out 
with  a  detachment  of  picked  men,  consisting  of  6,000  foot,  30 
squadrons  of  horse  and  three  regiments  of  Imperial  guards. 
The  main  army  followed  at  five.  It  was  noon  before  the 
detachment  reached  the  foot  of  the  Schellenberg ;  but  fatigued  as 
the  men  were,  Marlborough  resolved  to  storm  the  height  that  after- 
noon. The  brunt  of  th^  action  which  ensued,  was  borne  by  the 
EiUglish  and  Danish  foot,  who  gallantly  mounted  the  well-defended 
hill,  and  were  twice  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  But  at  the  third 
assault,  supported  by  the  Imperialists  under  Prince  Louis  in  person, 
they  prevailed,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour-and-a-half  the  Bavarians 
gave  way  and  fled  towards  Donauwerth,  whither  they  were  pursued 
with  great  slaughter.  D'Arco  saved  himself  with  difficulty; 
immense  numbers  were  drowned  in  the  Danube,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  bridge  as  they  crossed ;  and  only  8,000  of  the  whole  body  re* 

*  Coze's  Marlborougb,  I.,  Chap.  21-22. 
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joined  the  Elector.  The  allies  sustained  a  loss  of  more  than  5,000 
killed  and  wounded,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
English  regiments.'^ 

12.  The  Operations  which  preceded  the  Battle  of  Blenheim. — 
The  Elector  now  retired  to  Augsburg,  and  negotiations  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  join  the  aUies,the  country  round  Munich  being  ravaged 
with   cavalry  in  order  to  expedite  his  decision.     But  the  Elector 
remained  firm  to  the  French  cause,  and  was  kept  in  his  purpose  by 
the  approach   of  Tallard,  who,  leaving  Villeroy  to  defend 
Alsace,  crossed  the  Black  Forest  at  the  head  of  25,000  Taiiard'n 
men.  The  French  marshal,  however,  lost  Rve  precious  days  J^TKii^ 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Villengen,  and  when  he  effected  «t  AuK«barg. 
a  junction  with  the  Elector's  camp  at  Augsburg  (Srd  of 
August),  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  observed  his  advance,  also  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  at  Hockstadt  with  18,000  men.     At  this 
news,  Marlborough  and  the  Margrave,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Friedburg,  made  a  retrograde  movement,  by  way  of  Acha,  to  draw 
nearer  to  Eugene ;  the  latter  also  himself  came  to  their  camp  near 
Schrobenhausen,  to  concert  their  futme  operations. 

The   three   commanders  resolved  not  to  let  go  their  hold  upon 
Bavaria,  notwithstanding  the  enemy's  superior  force,  and 
as  the   possession  of  Ingoldstadt  was  necessary  to  such  Loui«of 
a  purpose,  Prince     Louis    was  persuaded  to  undertake  ^tT^l^e 
its  siege  with  a  separate  division  of  16,000  men.     This  ingouuuai. 
arrangement  was  especially  gratifying  to  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  since  it  rid  them  of  an  insufferable  colleague.! 

On  the  9th  of  August,  the  Margrave  departed  on  his  expedition ; 
bat  on  the  same  day  the  alarming  inteUigence  was  received,  that  the 
enemy  had  broken  up  from  Augsburg  and  was  in  full  march  to 
Dillengen,  with  the  supposed  intention  of  passing  the  Danube,  and 
overwhelming  Eugene's   scanty  forces  in  the  plains  of  Hockstadt. 
That  prince's  army  was  therefore  ordered  immediately  to 
fall  back  to  the  line   of  the  Kessel,  and  Marlborough's  j^^'^ 
forces,  which  had  now  reached  Schonefeldt,  set  forward  andKngcM. 
the  same  night  to  join  it ;  the  first  divisions  passing  the 
Leek  at  Gxmderkingen,  and  the  Danube  at  Donauwerth;  and  the 
last  divisions  under  the  Duke,  crossing  the  latter  river  by  the  aid  of 
pontoons  at  Merzheim.     These  exertions  brought  the  two  armies 
together  on  the  11th  of  August,  with  the  Uttle  river  Kessel  in  their 
irmif  and  the  Dannbe  on  their  left. 

*  Ctae't  ICarttKSOu^  I.,  Cbap  XXIII.      i  Bteuhope's  Queen  Anne,  L,  UB-15S. 
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Daring  this  the  enemy  had  moved  upon  Hockstadt  from  Dillen- 
gen,  and  were  now  busily  entrenching  themselves  on  the  rising 
groond  beyond  the  Nebel.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  observed  their 
operations  from  the  church- tower  of  Dapfheim,  and  they  resolved  to 
give  battle  next  day,  before  the  enemy  could  strengthen  themselves 
in  their  new  position.* 

13.  The  Battle  of  Blenheim. — ^The  forces  now  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  for  the  contest  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Empire, 
were  composed  of  almost  every  nationality  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Vistula.     The  army  under  the  Elector  and  his  two  French 

colleagues,  Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin,  was  composed 
conpodtioii  or  French,  Irish,  and  Bavarians ;  it  contained  82  battaUons 
««ii^coo-  ^£  £q^j.  ^^  262  squadrons  of  horse,  or  about  60,000  men 
armiM.         in  all.     The  strength  of  the  aUies  was  rather  less  than  this, 

amounting  to  about  52,000  men,  or,  according  to  the 
military  calculations  of  those  days,  64  battalions  of  foot  and  166 
squadrons  of  horse.  These  forces  comprised  Dutch,  Hessian,  Han- 
overian, Danish,  Prussian,  Suabian,  Franconian,  Wurtemberg  and 
ImpensJ  troops,  besides  British,  who  numbered  7,000  foot  and 
1,700  horse. 

The  little  town  of  Hockstadt  with  its  marshy  plain,  was  somewhat  behind  the 
position  of  the  French,  whose  ri^ht  rested  on  Blenheim,  near  the 
The  French  confluence  of  the  brook  Nebel  with  the  Danube,  and  whose  left  ex- 
poeition.  tended  to  Lutzingen  and  the  wooded  heights  which  gave  rise  to  the 
little  stream.  The  distance  between  these  two  points  was  about 
three  miles,  and  was  broken  by  the  villages  of  Unterglau  and  Oberglau.  A 
narrow  strip  of  swelling  ground  lay  between  Blenhemi  and  the  Nebel,  and 
two  water  mills  higher  up  the  stream  served  as  redoubts.  Beyond  these,  a 
morass  extended  to  Unterglau,  where  the  stream  was  crossed  by  the  great 
road  from  Dillingen  to  Donauwerth.  Behind  Blenheim  a  range  of  gentle 
uplands  stretched  to  the  hills  at  Lutzingen,  and  on  the  summit  of  these  hills 
the  French  had  chosen  their  position,  since  it  could  not  be  readily  approached, 
because  of  the  morass  and  the  stream  in  front.  Tallard  and  his  army  held 
Blenheim  ;  the  Elector  and  Marsin  with  their  forces  held  Lutzingen  and  Ober« 
glau.  The  position  of  Tallard  at  Blenheim,  with  his  best  infantry  so  cooped 
up  that  they  had  not  room  to  make  use  of  their  arms,  has  been  severely 
blamed  ;  and  another  error  which  he  committed,  was,  that  of  neglecting  to 
take  advantage  of  the  defile  of  Dapfheim,  where  he  could  readily  have  placed 
very  considerable  obstructions  to  the  advance  of  the  allies. 

Long  before  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  memorable  18th  of  August, 

the  allied  troops  left;  their  camp,  Marlborough,  with  much 

toe^^Ste.°'     the  larger  army,  having  command  of  the  left,  opposite 

Tallard,  and  Eugene  with  the  right  confronting  Marsin 

and  the  Elector.     About  six  o'clock,  when  the  morning  haze  had  dis* 

*  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  L,  151-155    Coze's  Maiiborough,  L,  Chap.  XXY. 
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peraed,  the  two  annies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  ;  hat  the  French 
were  unacconntahly  deceived  as  to  the  intentions  of  their  antago- 
noBts,  and  helieYsd  they  were  on  the  march  to  Nordlingen.     Tallard, 
however,  was  soon  startled  from  his  fiEuicied  security,  and   imme- 
diately prepared  to  receive  the  attack ;  his   superiority   in   artillery 
preventing  the  possihility  of  a  surprise.     He  also  obtained  further 
breathing  time,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  impeded  the 
advance  of  Prince   Eugene,    and    prevented  Marlborough   giving 
the  order  to  attack  before  mid-day.     Then  Lord  Cutts, 
^  Salamander^  as  he  was  called,  from  his  disregard  of  ^^ 
fire,  dashed  full  upon  Blenheim  with  the  British  foot,  and  thermivo 
took  possesion  of  the  water  mills,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  o'Bien»»«i» 
grape.    He  then  crossed  the  stream,  encountered  Tallard*s  lett. 
foot  within  their  paUsades,  and  after  a  fearful  fight,  in 
whieh  his  men  suffered  terribly,  kept  his  ground,  and    by  a  series 
of  foint  attacks  occupied   the   attention  of  Tallard's  main 
body,  while  Marlborough  was  crossing  the  Nebel  and  Mariborongh 
the    morass.       This      was     a    dangerous      operation,  ^^^^Hn^^ 
bat    Tallard,    satisfied    that   the    morass    was  impass-  t^e  centre. 
able,     offered    no     opposition    to    the  passage  except 
that     of     a     constant     discharge       of      artillery.      This      was 
another  of  those  errors  by  which  he  lost  the   day.     Marlborough's 
troops  therefore  passed  all  obstacles,  comparatively  at  their  ease. 
At  this  moment,  however,  the  news  came  that  the  Danish  and  Prus- 
sian cavalry  were  broken  and  thrown  into  disorder  by  Mar- 
sin's  right  wing  bearing  down  from  Oberglau.     Eugene's  ^^J^^^ 
attack,  though  bravely  made,  had  been  endangered  by  the  the  eight. 
feebleness  and  irresolution  of  the  Imperial  cavalry,  who 
were  three  times  repulsed  and  routed ;  while  in  rallying  the  fugi- 
thres,  the  Prince  had  narrowly  escaped  being  shot.     When  Marl- 
borough therefore  saw  Marsin's  attack,  he  flew  at  once  with  supports 
to  the  scene  of  danger,  brought  back  the  wavering  Imperialists,  and 
retrieved  the  disaster.      He  then  returned  to  his  own  cavalry,  which 
was  now  (five  o'clock)  ranged  in  two  lines  oppesite   Tal- 
lard's  horse,   ready  for  the   decisive   charge.     Amidst  a  chJge. 
terrible  fire  of  artillery,  these  brave  divisions,   mustering 
8000  sabres,  rushed  up  the  gentle  ascent  before  them,  and  fell  on  the 
French,  who  numbered  about  10,000.     Their  first  onset  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;   but  they  maintained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  at  the  fourth 
charge  drove  the  French  cavalry  on  their  second  line,  nine  battalions 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  being  cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners.     The 
consequence  of  this  shock  was  fatal.     Marsin's  right  wmg  fell  back 
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to    avoid    a    flank    attack ;     an    interval    was  thns    left    in    the 

centre  of  the  line,  and  Marlborough's  horse  rnshingin  with 

The  French    trcmendous  force,  the  hostile  cavalry,  without  waiting  to 

JJJ^  tijg     receive  them,  wheeled  round  and  fled  in  the  utmost  dismay, 

centre.         the  left  towards   Hockstadt  and   the   right  towards  the 

Danube.     Both  divisions  were  so  hotly  pursued  that  Mar- 

wSSt!*^*"  shal  Tallard  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  while  thousands 

of  his  men  rushed  into  the  water  and  were  drowned. 

The  infantry  which  had  so  gallantly  defended  Blenheim,  now  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  the  Elector  and  Marsin,  after  setting  Are  to 
the  villages  of  Lutzingen  and  Oberglau,  retreated  in  good  order  along 
the  slope  of  the  hills.  Next  day  they  passed  the  Danube  at  DiUen- 
gen  and  Lauengen,  which  they  destroyed  behind  them,  and  pursued 
their  flight  to  Ulm.  Thence  they  hurried  through  the  Black  Forest, 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Eehl,  and  entered  Alsace,  under  the  protection 
of  Marshal  Villeroy. 

The   allied   chiefs  had  been  joined  in  the  meantime  by  Prince 

Louis,  and  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philipsburg. 

Bftijuiii  tor.   Before  the  close  of  the  campaign    Landau,  Treves,  and 

tbe  ames.      Tracrbach  surrendered  ;    Augsburg  and  Ulm  capitulated 

earlier ;  and  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  by  a  treaty  concluded 

at  Munich,  was  given  up  to  the  conquerors. 

In  this  memorable  battle,  the  alhes  had  4000  men  killed  and 
7000  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  exceeded  40,000  men, 
(which  included  14,000  prisoners)  besides  120  pieces  of  artillery, 
800  colours,  and  the  principal  part  of  their  military  chest. 

The  tidings  of  this  glorious  victory  caused  general  rejoicing  in 
England,  al^ough  the  two  political  parties  difiered  in  their  view's 
of  it,  according  to  their  poUtical  opinions.  The  Whips  hailed  the 
news  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride,  and  could  remember  no  fault 
or  cause  of  quarrel  against  the  commander,  whose  genius  had,  in  one 
day,  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  saved  the  Imperial  throne, 
humbled  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  seemed  the  Act  of  Settlement 
against  foreign  hostility.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very 
different.  They  could  not,  without  imprudence,  openly  express 
regret  at  such  a  triumph  ;  but  their  congratulations  were  so  cold 
and  sullen,  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the  victorious  general  and  his 
friends,  and  draw  them  nearer  to  that  party  whose  policy  they  were 
carrying  out  with  such  splendid  success.'*'' 

When  Marlborough  reached  England  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  (12th  December),  he  received  the  thanks 

*  Macaulay'8  Essay  on  Addison. 
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and  congratulations  of  the  Queen  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament; 
the  royal  manor  of  Woodstock  was  granted  to  him,  and  a 
splendid  mansion  was  erected  upon  it,  which  received  the  "^"T'  ""** 
name  of  Blenheim  Palace,  in  honour  of  the  victory.     He  conferred 
received  also  the    title  of   Prince   of  the  Holy  Roman  ""M"!- 
Empire,  and  the  grant  of  the  piincipaUty  of  Mindclheim 
in  Snabia,  which  was  lost,  however,  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.'^'' 

14.  The  Capture  of  Gibraltar,  1704. — The  only  operations  at  all 
comparable  with  these  great  achievements  in  Germany 
occurred  in  Spain.     The  Archduke  Charles  had  landed  at  J^^^^j^ 
Lisbon  in  March  with  8000  Enghsh  and  Dutch  troops,  but  inspain. 
as  he  was  unable  to  effect  anything  against  tlie  Duke  of 
Berwick,  who  held  the  western  frontiers  of  Spain,  a  detachment  of 
5000  men  was  put  on  board  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  George 
Rooke,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  Catalonia.     The 
Prince   of   Hesse  Darmstadt,    who   had    been   governor  of    that 
province    in   the  reign  of  Charles    U.,  was  placed  in   command 
of  the  expedition,   but  it  received  no    encouragement    from    the 
Catalonians,  and  Rooke  accordingly  returned,  joined  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel  on   his   way   home,    and  with  that  admiral   planned 
an    attack  on   Gibraltar.      **  That    celebrated    stronghold,    which 
nature  has  made  all  but  impregnable,  and  against  which  all  the 
resources  of  the  military  art  have  been  employed  in  vain,  was  taken 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  an  open  \illage  in  a  plain.'*     Two  thousand 
marines  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  landed  on  the  isthmus,  now 
known  as  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations from  the  mainland ;  the  ships  bombarded  it  from  ^7o7^ 
the  sea;  the  next  day  (Srd  of  August)  being  a  Saint's  oibraiur. 
Day,  the  Spanish  sentinels  forsook  their  stations  to  go  and 
hear  mass,  and  while  they  were   praying  a   few  English  sailors 
climbed  the  rock,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress.     The 
garrison  capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  and  the  British  flag  was 
placed  on  those  ramparts,  from  which  the  combined  armies  and 
navies  of  France  and  Spain  have  never  been  able  to  pull  it  down. 
Rooke  then  proceeded  to  Malaga,  gave  battle  in  that  port  to  a 
French  squadron,  and  after  a  doubtful  action  returned  to  England.} 

*  Coxe'B  Marlborough,  I.,  Chapters  XXV-XXX ;  Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  IL,  Chap. 
LXX ;  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  I.,  Chan.  V. 

f  Macaolay's  Essay  on  the  War  oxthe  Spanish  Succession  ;  Stanhope's  Qaeen 
Anne,  L,  188-183. 
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15.  Parliamentary  Session  1704-1705.— The  Ministers  join  the 

Whigs. — The  victory  of  Blenheim  and  the  achievements  of  Booke 

formed  the  subjects  of  congratulation  in  both  Houses  when 

Parliament  assembled  on  the   29th  of  October,  1704,  the 

Whig  Peers  lauding  the  Duke,  and  the  Tory  Commons 

tbe  Admiral.     The  spirit  of  party,  in  fact,  was  stronger 

than   ever,    and  was  shown  in  a  third   attempt  of  tiie 

Commons  to  pass  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity, 

by  tacking  it  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill ;  so  that  the  Lords  could  not 

throw  it  out  without  stopping  the  suppUes  for  the  war.     But  the 

"  Tackers"  as    they    were    called,   were   defeated.       Harley  and 

St.  John  were  now  in  office,  a  split  was  thereby  caused  in  the  Tory 

ranks,   and  the  scheme  was  defeated  by  the   decisive   majority  of 

251  against  184.     The  Bill  went  therefore  without  any  tack  to  the 

Upper  House,  where  it  was  rejected  by  a  greatly  increased  majority 

— 71    against    50 — Marlborough  and  Godolphin    giving 

iirrtimbu-     silent  votes  against  the  Bill.     The  division  in  the  Com- 

Division  lut.   mons  on  this   occasion  is  remarkable  as  the  first  which 

was  made  public,  by  the  issue  of  a  detailed  list,  showing 

county  by  county  how  each  member  voted.* 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  engaged  the   attention  of  ParHament  this 
session,  but  these  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  section. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1705,  the  Queen  dissolved  the  ParUament,  its 
triennial  period  being  almost  completed. 

Both  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  were  now  drawing  farther  away 
from  the  Tories,  and  negotiating  with  the  Whig  Junto. 
^^^^  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  coincided  with  the 
vhin  break  views  of  Nottingham  and  Rochester,  was  removed  from 
iurther  «w»y  the  Privy  Seal,  and  his  office  conferred  on  the  Duke  of 
Torieg.  *  Newcastle,  a  Whig.  Robert  Walpole,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral;  other  offices 
in  the  army  and  navy  were  also  given  to  Whigs ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  and  an  extreme  Whig,  was 
destined  to  some  high  office,  as  soon  as  the  elections  for  a  new 
ParHament  gave  sufficient  warrant  for  taking  such  a  decisive  step» 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  long  since  gone  over  to  the  Whigs, 
and  made  no  secret  of  her  political  conversion ;  but  none  of  the 
changes  now  mentioned  were  agreeable  to  the  Queen. t 

*  stanhope's  Queen  Anno,  I.,  188.  i  Ibid.,  L,  181-197. 
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16.  Peterborough's  Career  in  Spain. — The  campaign  of  1705,  in 
the  Netherlands,  was  confined  to  operations  for  the  defence  of  the 
Dntch  frontier,  and  the  only  notable  events  of  the  year  occurred  in 
Spain.     By  the  advice  of  Marlborough,  the  EngUsh  government  sent 
cmt  an  auxiliary  expedition  to  that  country,  under  the  command  of 
Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,   **  the  most  extraordinary 
ciharacter  of  that  age,  the   King  of  Sweden  himself  not  p^^^^ 
excepted.""^    Peterborough  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  June  with  fromLUbon 
6000  Dutch  and  EngHsh  soldiers,  took  on  board  his  fleet  ^j'^'* 
the  Archduke  Charles,   and  at  Gibraltar,   the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  the  north-east  coast 
of  Spain. 

The  first  place  at  which  the  expedition  touched  was  Altea  in 
Valencia ;  the  invaders  were  eagerly  welcomed,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing fortress  of  Deuia  surrendered  without  a  blow.  This  success 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  impetuous  Earl,  and  he  boldly  proposed 
to  pnsh  forward  to  Madrid,  and  finish  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the 
scheme  was  too  daring  for  the  Archduke,  and  Darmstadt  suggested 
an  attack  on  Barcelona,  which  was  adopted  in  spite  of  Peter- 
borough's objections. 

The  difficulties  of  this  new  enterprise  proved  to  be  of  the  most 
formidable  kind.  One  side  of  the  city  was  protected  by 
the  sea,  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  Montjuick.  sarceionT" 
The  walls  were  so  extensive  that  80,000  men  would 
scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  invest  them,  and  the  allies  only 
numbered  7000, — a  force  no  greater  than  that  which  garrisoned  the 
works.  Peterborough  was  therefore  placed  in  a  most  deplorable 
atnation,  which  was  further  aggravated  by  the  disputes  between  him 
and  his  colleagues.  The  Archduke  and  the  Germans  urged  him  to 
attack  the  city  at  all  risks  ;  the  Dutch  general  declared  that  not  one 
of  his  men  should  stir  on  such  a  service ;  and  Peterborough  fiercely 
reproached  Darmstadt  for  engaging  the  troops  on  such  an  impractic- 
able scheme.  At  the  end  of  Ihree  weeks  Peterborough  ordered  the 
siege  to  be  raised  and  the  artillery  to  be  sent  on  board  the  fleet. 
Charles  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  were  furious,  and  Peter- 
borough, stung  to  the  quick  by  their  taunts,  resolved  to  attempt 
an  assault,  on  the  instant.  Posting  1000  men  in  reserve 
under  General  Stanhope  at  a  neighbouring  convent,  he  selected 
1,500  other  English  soldiers,  and  with  these  set  out  at 
midnight  (12th  of  September),  accompanied  by  Darmstadt,  who 
acknowledged    that  the  attempt  was  hopeless.     The  little   army 

*  Mitcitnlay'B  Essay  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
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reached    the  walls  of  Montjuick  at  daybreak,   and    as    soon  as 

Prterborough  ^^^^  ^^^^  descrfed,  the  enemy,  who  had  been  rejoicing 
uketttby  the  day  before  at  the  raising  of  the  siege,  advanced 
stratagem.  ^^  ^^  outer  ditch  to  meet  them.  This  was  the  event 
on  which  Peterborough  had  reckoned,  and  for  which  his  men  were 
prepared.  The  English  received  the  enemy's  fire,  rushed 
forward,  leaped  into  the  ditch,  put  the  Spaniards  to  flight,  and 
entered  the  works  together  with  the  fugitives.  Before  the  garrison 
could  recover  from  their  surprise,  the  English  assailants  were 
masters  of  the  outworks.  Stanhope's  reserve  was  then  sent  for, 
and  although  an  incident  occurred  which  almost  deprived  the  victors 
of  their  success,  the  inner  fortifications  were  speedily  taken,  and 
Peterborough  had  the  glory  of  taking,  with  a  handful  of  men,  one 
of  the  largest  and  strongest  towns  in  Europe.  The  open  country 
now  declared  for  the  Ai'chduke,  and  the  chief  towns  of  Catalonia 
opened  their  gates. 

Peterborough  followed  up  his  wonderful  success  by  other  daring 
operations.     He  raised  the  siege  of  San  Mateo  with  only  1200  men, 
although  the  besieging  force  numbered  7000 ;  he  pursued  the  retreat- 
ing army  with  only  200  cavalry,  and  by  his  rapid  marches, 
«i^*Buc^l^  confident  tone,  and  disguise  of  his  real    strength,  kept 
'  up  the  terror  of  the  thousands  who  were  flying  before  him, 
while  towns  surrendered  without  a  blow.     Hearing  that  an  army  of 
10,000  men  was  approaching  to  besiege  Valencia,  he  obtained  some 
reinforcements,  and  with  less  than   a  third  of  that  number,   came 
unexpectedly    upon   the    enemy's    encampment,    and   slaughtered, 
dispersed,  or  took  the  whole  of  their  forces.     (1st  February,  1706.) 
Nor  did  Peterborough  linger  many  weeks  at  Valencia  before  he  was 
again  called  to  Catalonia,  where  Barcelona  was  invested  both  by  sea 
and   land  (April,   1706).       The  besieging   army,   under 
ajrcoton.^     Philip  V.  and  Marshal  Tesse,  amounted  to  20,000  men ; 
Philip  V.       the  earl  could  scarce  muster  8000.     He  therefore  took  post 
on  the  mountains  above  the  city,  and  kept  the  enemy  in 
pei'petual  alarm,  until  Admiral  Lake  and  General  Stanhope  arrived 
with  fresh  troops  from  England. 

With  these  reinforcements  there  also  came  a  new  commission  to  the 
Earl,  which  gave  him  supreme  command  over  the  fleet  when  he 
was  himself  on  board.  As  Montjuick  had  now  again  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  only  hope  of  the  besieged  was  on  the 
side  of  the  sea.  The  Earl  immediately  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
his  new  powers.  He  put  out  to  sea  atnight  in  an  open  boat,  without 
informing  any  person  of  his  design,  was  picked  up,  several  leagues 
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from  the  shore  by  one  of   the  ships  of  the   English  squadron, 

assumed  his  authority,  and  sent  orders  to  Admiral  Leake 

to  make  ready  for  attacking  the  French  blockading  fleet.  Petarborongb 

Bui  in  the  meantime  the  French  Admiral  had  left  Barce-  ^^t^b^a 

loiuiy  and  the  English  ships  entered  the  harbour  without  Btrausem. 

opposition.     On  &e  following  night  the  enemy  raised  the 

siege  and  retreated  to  Eousillon,  and  Philip  returned  to    Madrid 

(11th  of  May,  1706). 

The   splendid  success  which  Peterborough  had  obtained  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  had  inspired  the  Earl  of  Galway,  who 
commanded  the  forces  in  Portugal,  with  a  spirit  of  emulation.     He 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  after  taking  Alcantara, 
Ciadad  Bodrigo,  and  Salamanca,  entered  the  capital  in  tri-  ^'JJ^'J^' 
mnph  and  proclaimed  the  Archduke  (27th  of  June).     The  Madrid. 
cause  of  Philip  now  seemed  irrecoverably  lost.     But  just  at 
this  juncture  tiie  nation,  which  hitherto  had  scarcely  given  a  sign  of  life, 
awoke  from  its  lethargy.     The  Gastilians  rose   everywhere   against 
the  invaders,  and  Philip  being  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  QbI- 
way  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Madrid.     Peterborough  had  done  all 
thai  lay  in  his  power  to  induce  the  Austrian  prince  to  rouse  himself 
and  advance  upon  the  capital,  when  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  his 
friends ;  but  Charles  had  refused  to  consent  to  any  of  his 
plans,  and  the  sensitive  earl,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  !^^^^^^ 
for  him  to  act  any  longer  in  union  with  such  an  obstinate  um  Archdok* 
prince,  resolved  to  transfer   his  services  to  another  field.  SJj^^" 
He  obtained  leave  to  join  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  from 
that  time  was  no  more  heard  of  in  connection  with  any  of  the  more 
important  transactions  of  the  war.'*' 

17.  The  Battle  of  Ramillies,  1706. — ^The  elections  for  the  new 
Plarliament,  which  assembled  on  the  25th  of  October,  1705,  resulted 
in  a  majority  for  the  Whigs,  although  the  Tories  and  High  Church- 
men made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  power,  by  alarming  the 
country  with   the   cry  that   the   Church  was  in  danrfer,  ^^'^^^^^ 
These  tactics  somewhat  annoyed  the  Queen,  and  a  procla-  of  im-t. 
mation  was  published,  declaring  such  a  report  to  be  scan- 
dabus  and  untrue,  and  threatening  those  wh6  circulated  it  with  the 
rigour  of  the  law.     The  only  important  proceeding  of  the  session 
was  the  passing  of  two  bills — one   which  nataralised  the  Princess 
Sophia  and  her  issue,  and  the  other  which  appointed  a  regency,  in 
ease  of  the  queen's  demise,  imtil  the  arrival  of  her  successor. 

*  Iffacaulay's  Essay  on  the  War  of  tho  Spanish  Saocession ;   Stanhopo's  Qaeen 
Anne,  I.,  211,  255. 
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Marlborongh  had  formed  large  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1706, 
but  was  again  detained  in  Flanders  by  the  Dutch,  who  at  length  con- 
sented to  leave  him  unfettered  in  the  command  of  their  troops.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  the  various  forces  of  the  allies,  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danes,  effected  a  junction  at  Bilsen,  and  from  thence  advanced 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Gheet.  Marshal  YiUeroy  had  already 
taken  the  field ;  and  in  reliance  on  his  own  superior  numbers  and 
skill,  was  eager  to  engage. 

His  army  of  French  and  Bavarians  amounted  to  62,000  men.    These  were 

posted  in  two  lines  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  on  the  high 
viUeroy'B  plain  called  Mont  St.  Andre,  behind  Ramillies — the  left  resting  on 
podtion.  the  village  of  Autre  Eglise,  and  the  right  extending  to  a  barrow 

called  the  Tomb  of  Ottomond,  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
-plain.  From  this  barrow  the  ground  sloped  towards  the  village  ofTavier, 
which  was  protected  by  a  French  detachment,  and  by  swampy  ground. 
Opposite  to  Tavier  there  were  also  marshes,  at  the  sources  of  the  Little 
Gneet.  Here  Ramillies  was  situated ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  interval 
between  these  two  morasses,  that  the  French  position  could  be  assailed. 
On  Whitsunday  (28rd  of  May)  Marlborough  came  in  sight  of  the 

enemy  in  this  position,  and  immediately  perceived  that  the 
''"^"tlS^  Tomb  of  Ottomond  was  their  strongest  post ;  and  that 
'  *  their  concave  order  gave  him  the  advantage  of  rapidity  of 
movement  on  the  chord  of  the  arc,  which  formed  their  position. 
With  this  advantage,  he  resolved  at  once  to  make  a  feint  movement 
on  the  enemy's  left,  and  then,  when  their  troops  were  thus  drawn 
away  for  its  defence,  make  a  sudden  and  swift  attack  upon  their 
right,  and  so  capture  their  strongestposition  when  it  was  ill  defended. 

The  Duke  formed  his  order  of  battle  in  the  Plain  of 
^'^JIIJJJ^      Jandrinoeul,  between  Boneffe  on  the  left  and  Foulz  on  the 

right,  having  two  lines,  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  the 
cavahry  on  the  wiogs,  and  the  Danish  horse  on  the  left : — 60,000 
men  in  all. 

The  battle  began  at  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  above  day. 
Marlborough  made  his  demonstration  against  the  French  left  at  Autre 
E^se,  and  YiUeroy  immediately  drew  his  troops  from  the  centre  to  meet 
the  assault.  While  the  first  line  of  the  allies  maintained  this  feint 
attack,  the  second  line  defiled  unseen  by  a  hollow  way,  and  joined 
in  the  assault  on  Tavier  and  Ramillies,  under  Overquerque.  The 
battle  here  was  furious  and  for  some  time  doubtful,  and  Marlborough 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  a  body  of  dragoons.     But  at  the  end 

of  three  hours  Ramillies  was  carried ;  the  Tomb  of  Ottomond 
The  key  of  was  ucxt  gained,  and  YiUeroy  and  tiie  Elector,  seeing  that 
J^^i^""^  the  day  was  decided,  ordered  a  retreat  upon  Judoigne, 
uken.         Yn\h  the  intention  of  reaching    the  fortress  of  Louvain. 
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Bni  some  of  the    French    baggage  wagons  being    upset    and 
the  road  thereby  obstructed,  the   defeated  army    became    panic 
stricken ;  the  retreat  quickly  grew  into  a  rout,  and  Marlborough  did 
not  halt  in  the  pursuit  until  he  reached  Mildert,  thirteen  miles  from 
the  battle  field.     The  Elector  and  Villeroy  arrived  at  Louvain  during 
the  night,  and  thence  continued  their  flight  to  Brussels.     The  enemy 
lost  7000  men  in  this  battle,  and  6000  prisoners ;  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage,  besides  eighty  standards,   became   the   spoil  of  the 
fietors.     llie  loss  of  the  allies  was  nearly  4000.     The  consequence 
of  this  victory  was,  the  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  almost 
all  Spanish  Flanders.    The  English  Parliament  perpetuated  J^*"^)}!^ 
Marlborough's  titles  in  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  line, 
and  continued  the  pension  of  £5000  granted  by  the  Queen,  to  his 
&mily  for  ever.  4^ 

The  French  sustained  another  terrible  overthrow  this  year  at 
Turin,  from  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  put  on 
end  to  all  their  hopes  in  Italy. 

4.— THE  INCORPORATION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

18.  Temper  of  the  Scots. — The  Act  of  Security. — ^A  scheme  for 
the  complete  incorporation  of  England  and  Scotland  had  occasionally 
occupied    the   attention   of    statesmen    ever    since    the 
accession  of  James  I.,   with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  ^^^"*JJ 
project,  t     In  1670  a  scheme  was  discussed  by  Scottish  at  union. 
commissioners,  but  the  troatv  failed  on  that  occasion  in 
consequence   of   the  extravagant  demands  of  the  northern  repre- 
sentatives, and  at  the  Revolution  a  similar  plan  was  just  hinted  at 
and  abandoned.     But  as  the  period  approached,  when  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  was  to  be  diverted  into  a  new  line,  the  necessity 
for  a  more  perfect  union  became  urgent,  and  a  few  days  before  his 
death,   William  pressed  the  scheme   upon  the   Ministry  and  the 
Parliament,    as    the     only    security     for    the    future    happiness 
and    peace    of   both    kingdoms.       Accordingly,   in  the 
first   year  of   her    reigu,     Queen    Anne    named   forty-  The  Tint 
four     commissioners     from     both    countries,     for    the  ^J^^l„  j^ 
consideration    of    this   momentous    subject,    and    they  '•up- 
held    their    meetings     in     the     Cock     Pit,     Whitehall, 
Daniel  Defoe  acting  as  secretary  to  the  English  commissioners.    The 
two  first  and  fundamental  propositions— namely,  the  establishment 

•  Stanhope's  Qnecn  Anno,  I..  237-232 ;  Coxe'n  Marlborough,  L  Chap.  45. 
f  EDgl&nd  under  the  Stoartt,  p.  19. 
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of  the  saccession  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  msti- 
tntion  of  one  legislature  for  the  United  Kingdom,  were  readily 
agreed  to  ;  bat  when  the  Scots  demanded  a  participation  in  the  co- 
lonial trade,  and  equality  of  commercial  pri^eges,  this  unanimity 
ceased,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  (drd  February,  1708)  the  com- 
missioners had  arrived  at  no  definite  results.  They  were  then 
adjourned  by  a  royal  letter  till  the  autumn  following ;  and  never  met 
again."^"" 

In  the  meantime,  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates, 
tentton  ^iT^  "^bich  had  sat  since  the  Revolution,  had  been  dissolved 
BcouuuL  and  replaced  by  a  new  assembly,  which  mot  in  May,  1708, 
with  the  Duke  of  Queensbury  as  Eoyal  Commissioner. 
The  temper  of  the  members  was  very  unfriendly  towards  England. 
The  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  union  had  produced  much  exasper- 
ation, and  popular  feeling  was  still  embittered  by  the  recollections  of 
Glencoe  and  Darien.  A  well-founded  rumour  was  also  circulated 
that  the  High  Tories  of  England  intended  to  restore  the  Episco- 
pal form  in  Scotland,  and  the  Estates  therefore  immediately  passed 
an  act  for  the  security  of  the  Presbyterian  Establishment.  They 
next  carried  the  famous  ^'  Act  for  the  Security  of  the  Kingdom." 

This  Act  declared  that  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's  dying  without  issue, 
the  Estates  should  name  a  Protestant  heir,  who  should  not  be  the 
Act  of  same  person  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  English   throne,  unless 

Security.  guch  conditions  should  be  established  in  the  meantime,  as 
should  secure  from  English  influence,  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom,  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  the  religion,  trade, 
and  liberty  of  the  nation.  The  prerogative  of  declaring  peace  and  war 
was  to  be  subjected  for  ever  to  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  lest  these  con- 
ditions should  be  at  any  time  revoked. 

When  this  Act  came  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  he  refused  to  touch  it  with  the  sceptre,  according 
to  the  custom  of  giving  assent,  and  his  refusal  inflamed  the  Estates 
so  highly,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  close  the  session  hastily  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1703,  without  any  supplies  being  granted.! 

19.  Defiant  Attitude  of  the  two  Countries  with  regard  to  the 

Union. — The  commotion  caused  by  these  proceedings  was 

The  scottuh    gtiU  further  aggravated  by  what  was  called  in  England  The 

bary^ptot       Scottvik    Flotj    and    in    Scotland    the  Qneenslniry    Plot, 

Simon    Eraser,  of  Beaufort,  afterwards  Lord  Lovat,  had 

undertaken  to  bo  the  agent  of  France  in  a  Jacobite  conspiracy  which  he 

afterwards  discovered  to  the  Government,  involving  in  his  accusation 

rd  Athol,  Keeper  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Seal,  and  other  noblemen. 

*  stanhope's  Queen  Anno,  I.,  96.        f  Burton's  Scotland,  Vm.,  92-91. 
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This  plot  was  soon  found  to  be  a  mere  pretext,  bat  the  English 
Hoiiue  of  Lords,  foil  of  Whig  zeal,  took  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
and  passed  a  vote  that  the  plot  was  designed  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  snccession.  When  tiie  Estates  reassembled  in  1704,  thev 
denoonced  this  resolution  as  an  interference  with  the  prerop[ativc  of 
the  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  an  unwarrantable  meddling  with  their 
Ofwn  affairs ;  they  again  passed  the  Security  Act,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Godolphin,  the  royal  assent  was  now  given  to  it,  whether  out  of 
a  policy  of  fear  or  conciliation,  does  not  appear. 

By  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  it  was  provided,  that  all  Scotch- 
men  capable   of  bearing  arms  should    be  subjected    to  ^^  ^^^ 
mcmthly  drills.     The  Scots  immediately  began  to  carry  out  showprep*. 
this  provision ;  on  which  the  English  Parliament  took  the  «**°»*'« 
matter  up  sharply.     The  Lords  carried  an  address  to  the 
Qoeen,  requesting  her  to  put  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and 
HnU  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  four 
northern   counties.     The  Commons  also  introduced  a  bill 
which  became  law,  providing  for  a  treaty  of  union,  and  kimtor 
enacting  that  until  ihe  Scottish  Parliament  should  settle  S^^""* 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  English  Act  auens. 
of  Settlement,   every  native  of   Scotland  not  a   settled 
inhabitant  of  England,  nor  serving  in  Her  Majesty's  forces,  should 
be  taken  and  held  for  an  alien  ;  and  that  no  cools,  cattle,  sheep,  or 
linen  should  be  imported  from  the  northern  kingdom.     (B  and  4 
Anne,  c.  7.) 

It  was  now  evident  that  there  must  be  Union  or  war,  and  an 
incident  took  place  at  this  juncture,  which  really  was  an  act  of  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  One  of  the  Darien  Company's  vessels 
was  seized  in  the  Thames  and  condemned  for  violating  the  privileges 
of  the  English  East  India  Companies.  It  so  happened  that  a  vessel 
belonging  to  one  of  the  latter  went  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  about  the 
same  time,  for  repairs ;  the  captain  (Green)  and  three 
of  his  men  were  seized  as  pirates,  and  accused  of  the  mm:-  ^Uj^anged 
der  of  a  Darien  captain  named  Drummond.  Although  inEdinimigh 
there  was  no  proof  of  such  a  crime  having  been  committed, 
they  were  convicted,  and  afterwards  seized  by  the  mob  of  Edinburgh 
and  hanged  (April,  1105),^ 

The  apprehensions  of  war  which  these  wild  proceedings  excited, 
were  happily  averted  by  a  show  of  moderation  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  consummate  prudence  of  Godolphin,  who  being 
now  at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  chiefly  composed  of  moderate  Whigs, 

•  Burton's  History  of  ScoUand,  vm.,  M-108. 
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had  sufficient  power  to  carry  ont  his  designs.  In  Angnsi,  1705,  the 
draft  of  an  Act  for  a  treaty  of  Union  was  brought  into  the  Scottish 
Convention,  and  after  violent  debates  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
two.     But  it  was  accompanied  by  a  resolution,  that  no  fhr^er  pro* 

ceedings  should  be  taken  until  the  EngUsh  Parliament 
^**^^    repealed  its  offensive  statute  against  Scotland.     When  this 

resolution,  which  was  embodied  in  an  Address  to  the  Queen, 
was  laid  before  the  two  Houses,  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues 
cordially  met  the  demand,  and  strongly  urged  the  repeal  desired.* 

20.  Articles  of  Union  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners.— On 
the  27th  February,  1706,  tiie  Commission  for  Scotland  was  issued, 
and  that  for  England  followed  on  the  10th  of  April.  Thirty-one 
members  were  nominated  for  each  kingdom.  Those  for  Scotland 
were  named  by  the  Queen,  and  included  several  persons  who  were 
violently  opposed   to  the  Union.     The  English  Jist  included  the 

heads  of  Church  and  State,  and  some  chief  men  out  of 
^^^^^  office ;  but  Lord  Somers  was  the  master  spirit  of  the 
&«gotiatioas.   whole,  and  the  success  of  the  negotiations  was  in  a  great 

measure  due  to  his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  spirit  of 
perfect  fairness  to  Scotland  which  was  his  ruling  principle. 

The  Commissioners  first  met  on  the  16th  April,  and  after  prelim- 
inary speeches  from  Mr.  Cowper,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in 
England,  and  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  it  was  * 
proposed  by  the  former,  that  there  should  be  one  kingdom,  one 
crown,  and  one  parliament.  The  Scottish  Commissioners  demur- 
red to  this.  They  were  willing  to  conform  to  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, but  they  did  not  desire  a  legislative  union;  only  a 
federal  one,  like  that  of  the  Dutch  States,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
The  English  Commissioners   dechned  to  proceed   upon  any  other 

terms  than  those  of  a  complete  incorporation  of  the 
^S^-  *^^  countries ;  and  being  met  by  this  explicit  declara- 
cipieofimion.  tiou,  the   Scots  yielded,   on  condition  that  there  should 

be  full  freedom  of  trade  and  reciprocity  of  citizenship. 
To  which  the  others  answered  frankly,  that  this  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  entire  union.  The  fundamental  principle  being 
thus  happily  settled,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  details,  and 
the  questions  relative  to  taxation  and  trade  were  first  considered,  as 
being  the  most  difficult  of  a4justment.  After  several  weeks'  debate 
it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  there  should  be  the  same  customs, 
excise   and    all  other    taxes,  and  the   same  prohibitions,   restric- 

*  Enight'8  Popular  History,  v.  814. 
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tions  and  regiilaiions  of  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
there  were  long  discussionB  about  the  duties  of  excise, 
wiiich  were  ultimately  arranged  by  granting  exemptions  to  ^f^J^JJ^^ 
Seotland  from  certain  taxes,  for  a  number  of  years.    The 
Land  Tax  was  also  arranged  in  a  manner  highly  favourable    to 
Scotland,  and  still  further  to  compensate  the  northern  kingdom  for 
any  disadvantages  which   might  result  from  a  uniform  system  of 
taxation,  the  English  Commissioners  agreed  to  a  money  payment 
whkh  received  the  distinct  name  of  *'  The  Equivalent  j' 
and  was    finally  fixed  at  about  ^6400,000.      This  sum  ^^,^t, 
to  be  applied,  partly  in  payment  of  the  Stockholders 


of  the  Darien  Company,  wiUi  interest,  which  Company  was  to  be 
dissolved  ;  and  partly  in  compensation  for  losses  by  the  coinage. 
Any  surplus  was  to  be  spent  in  the  promotion  of  the  Scotch 
fisheries,  and  other  *'  manufactories  and  improvements." 

The   Commissioners  then  proceeded  to  the  solution  of  political 
questions.      It  was  agreed  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
the  designation  of  the  united  island ;  that  the  crosses  of  nngementa. 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  should  be  conjoined  in  the 
national  flag ;  that  the  arms  of  the  two  countries  should  be  quartered 
with  all  heraldic  honours,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  have 
a  new  Great  Seal. 

With  regard  to  the  one  national  Parliament,  Scotland  was  to  be 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  forty-five  members,  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  sixteen  peers,  both  numbers  being  res- 
pectively about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  number  in  each  House.  The 
mode  of  electing  these  peers  was  to  be  determined  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  Union,  ^iz.,  the 
Ist  of  May,  1707. 

By  this  treaty  Scotland  was  to  retain  her  heritable  jurisdiction, 
her  Court  of  Session,  and  her  entire  system  of  law.     The 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  by  law  established,  was  to  con-  Scotland 
tinue  unaltered ;  this  question  being  excluded  from  debate  ^^  hanweo. 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  Commission.     On  the  22nd  cutunu. 
of  July,  1706,  the  Treaty  was  signed  by  twenty-seven  of 
the  English  and  twenty-six  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  and  pre- 
sented next  day  in  due  form  to  the  Queen,  by  Lord  Somers.     It  was 
then  wisely  resolved  that  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  constraint  or 
compulsion,  the  articles  of  Union  should  first  be  placed  before  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  for  confirmation." 

•Stonhope'i  Qneon  Anne.  I..  279-985:   Knight's  PopulAr  Histonr,  V^  SUkSIS; 
Burton's  Scotland,  VIIL,  117-105. 
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21.  Reception  of  the  Treaty  in  Scotland. — In  the  mean  time  the 
Jacohites  and  other  malcontents  had  taken  great  pains  to  rouse  the 

passion  of  the  people  against  the  measure.  When  the 
stulbimta.     Es^^s  of  Scotland  met  to  consider  the  Articles  (Octoher) 

there  was  a  riot  in  Edinhnrgh,  and  the  populace  hroke  the 
windows  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Provost,  who  had  heen  one  of  the 
Commissioners.  But  the  moh  was  easily  dispersed  and  no  loss  of  life 
occurred.  Addresses  also  came  in  from  many  places  against  the 
incorporation ;  hut  the  opposition  was  far  from  heing  general,  and 
was  chiefly  confined  to  certain  sections ;  the  Extreme  Whigs  led  hy 
Flelcher  and  Saltoun  ;  the  Jacohites  led  hy  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  ; 
and  the  Gameronians.     The  first  of  these  alleged  that  the  honour 

and  independence  of  their  country  were  sacrificed;  the 
^^of  second  regarded  the  union  as  destructive  of  their  hopes 
tiM  Union,     of  a  Stuart  king  for  Scotland ;  and  the  third  held  that  the 

union  was  a  hreach  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
The  middle  classes  were  divided  in  opinion.  Edinburgh  shopkeepers 
were  alarmed  at  the  possible  loss  of  customers ;  but  the  merchants 
saw  very  clearly  that  trade  and  manufactures  would  receive  an 
immense  impetus  from  the  xmion,  and  that  their  free  participation  in 
the  commerce  of  England  would  bring  in  great  and  immediate  gains. 
There  was,  however,  a  powerful  and  well-organised  sec- 
The  Flying  tion  Called  **  The  Flying  Squadron,*'  led  by  the  Marquis  of 
sqnMiron.      Twccddalc  aud  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  whose  support  had 

been  secured  by  the  Government ;  and  it  was  by  tiieir  aid, 
combined  with  the  prudent  management  of  the  Duke  of  Queensbury, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  that  the  measure  was  eventually 
passed. 

The  most  noticeable  incidents  in  the  debates  were  the  two 
speeches  of  Lord  Belhaven,  and  Seton  of  Pitmedden,  the  former  of 
whom  made  a  grand  oration  against  the  treaty,  while  the  latter 
opposed  it.  Botii  their  speeches  have  been  preserved.*  The  dis- 
cussion lasted  till  the  middle  of  January,  1707,  when  the  Act  of 
Ratification,  which  gave  validity  to  the  articles,  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  110  to  69. 
Before  the  Scottish  Estates  finally  separated,  they  regulated  the 

election  of  the  Representative  Peers,  and  the  proportion 
tmaineM  of  couuty  and  borough  members  of  the  Commons.  A 
of  the  old  resolution  was  passed  which  indirectly  excluded  Peers 
Estates.        &nd  thcu*    cldcst  sons  from  the  representation  of  any 

*  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  819-323;   Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  L,  290,291; 
Burton^  Scotland,  VIIL,  chapter  77. 
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Scottiah  borongh  or  shire — an  incapacity  which  continued 
down  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1882.  The  division  of  the 
Equivalent  money  was  next  arranged.  More  than  half  of  this  sum 
went  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Darien  or  African  Company  ;  and 
a  portion  was  employed  in  remunerating  the  Commissioners  ;  those 
who  had  arranged  the  present  treaty,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
Tainly  attempted  it  four  years  before.  When  these  and  some  other 
Uxmrs  had  been  concluded,  the  Estates  adjourned  (26  March, 
1707)  and  never  met  again. 

22.  Its  Adoption  by  the  English  Parliament. — The  Act  of  Union 
18  now  passed  by  the  Scottish  Estates,  contained  many  important 
attentions  from  the  original  articles,  and  the  English  statesmen 
aeeordingly  looked  forward  with  considerable  anxiety,  to  the  recep- 
tion of  these  amendments  in  England.  But  Gt>dolphin  and  his 
eolleagaes  wisely  determined  to  adopt  the  treaty  as  tiie  Scots  had 
left  it — ^to  save  the  principle  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  its  details. 
When  the  articles  were  therefore  presented  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment (January,  1707),  the  debates  which  followed  were  animated 
bnt  not  violent ;  and  the  ministers  succeeded  in  preventing  the  dis- 
eossion  of  each  clause,  by  inserting  the  articles  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill,  together  with  two  acts  which  had  been  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  each  country,  for  the  security  of  their  respective  churches. 
By  this  device,  the  measure  was  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole  ;  it  passed  without  difficulty,  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1707, 
the  Queen  gave  her  royal  assent  to  the  Act  with  all  the  solemnity 
becoming  the  occasion. 

23.  Articles  of  the  Union. — The  Act  of  Union  consisted  of 
twenty-five  articles,  the  purport  of  the  most  considerable  being  as 
ic^ows: 

1.  That  on  the  zst  of  May,  1707,  and  for  ever  after,  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland  shall  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
Great  Britain. 

2.  The  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  shall  be  the  same  as 
was  before  settled  with  regard  to  that  of  England. 

3.  The  United  Kingdom  shall  be  represented  by  one  Pariiament. 

4«  There  shall  be  a  communication  of  all  rights  and  privileges  between  the 
subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  agreed. 

9.  When  England  raises  £'2,000,000  by  a  land  tax,  Scotland  shall  raise 
;f 48,000. 

z6.  17.  The  standards  of  the  coin,  of  weights  and  of  measures,  shall  be 
reduced  to  those  of  England,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

18.  The  laws  relating  to  trade,  customs,  and  the  excise,  shall  be  the  same 
in  Scotland  as  in  England.  But  all  the  other  laws  of  Scotland  shall  remain 
in  force  :  though  alterable  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.    Yet  with 
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this  caution : — that  laws  relating  to  public  policy  are  alterable  at  the  discre- 
tion of  Parliament :  laws  relating  to  private  right  are  not  to  be  altered  but 
for  the  evident  utility  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

22.  Sixteen  peers  are  to  be  chosen  to  represent  the  peerage  of  Scotland 
in  Parliament,  and  forty-five  members  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Cpmmons.* 

23.  The  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland  shall  have  all  privileges  of  Parliament : 
and  all  peers  of  Scotland  shall  be  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  next  after 
those  of  the  same  degree  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  shall  have  all 
privileges  of  peers  except  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  voting  on  the 
trial  of  a  peer. 

In  the  statute  (5  Anne  c.  8)  which  ratified  and  confirmed  these  articles, 

there  are  also  recited  two  Acts  of  Parliament — the  one  of  Scot- 

^'**?^  land,  whereby  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  also  the  four  Univer- 

tibB^wctei    ^*^^^^  ®^  *^^'  kingdom  are  established  for  ever,  and  all  succeeding 

of  »»»|fi.iwi       sovereigns  are  to  take  an  oath  inviolably  to  maintain  the  same  : 

•ad  8eot]Aiid.  the  other  of  England  (5  Anne  c.  6)  whereby  the.Acts  of  Uniformity 

of  13  Eliz.  and  13    Charles  II.,  except  as  the  same  had  been 

altered  by  Parliament  at  that  time,  and  all  other  acts  then  in  force  for  the 

.  preservation  of  the  Church   of  England  are  declared  perpetual ;  and  it  is 

stipulated  that  every  subsequent  king  and  queen  shall  take  an  oath  inviolably 

to  maintain  the  same  within  England,   Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  town  of 

Berwick-on-Tweed.    And  it  is  enacted,  that  these  two  Acts  of  Security  for 

the  respective  churches   **  shall  be  for  ever  observed  as  fundamental  and 

essential  conditions  of  the  Union."t 

24.  Effects  of  the  Union  on  both  Countries. — It  has  not  been 
unosoal  for  Scotsmen,  even  in  modem  times,  to  speak  of  the  Act  of 

Union  as  less  favouraJble  than  their  ancestors  ought  to  have 
uSi^^^  claimed.  Concerning  article  22,  it  was  objected  that  the 
■entodinthe  uumber  of  Scottish  representatives  was  too  small.  The 
SlitoLent?   ^^^^  ^^  population  would  certainly  have  given  Scotland 

one-eighth  of  the  Legislature,  instead  of  about  one-twelfth ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  comparison  of  wealth  and  of  pubHc 
contributions  (article  9),  it  may  be  thought  that  a  country  which 
stipulated  for  itself  to  pay  less  than  one-fortieth  of  direct  taxation, 
was  not  entitled  to  a  much  greater  share  of  the  representation 
than  it  obtained. 

There  were,  however,  many  dangers  to  which  Scotland  was 
exposed  by  this  great  experiment. 

I.  The  absorption  of  the  weaker  state  into  one  of  superior  power  and 
ancient  rivalry,  was  a  measure  of  great  hazard  to  the  lesser  king- 
wu^  Scot-     ^°"^»  ^s  all  past  experience  of  history  showed, 
land  was  2.  The  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  United   Parliament, 

eipoMd  by      was   too  feeble  to  protect    it    against   English   prejudices  and 
the  Union.      animosities,  if  they  should  continue  or  revive.  , 

3.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  brought  within  the  control  of  a 

I^^Vrhe  number  of  Commoners  has  been   increased  by  the  two  Beform  BUls  of 
^p  and  1867. 
^ffllackstone's  Ck)mmentarie8, 1.,  "of  Countries  subject  to  the  Laws  of  EngUnd.** 
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Will  ill  an  ,  at  that  time  very  frequently  inflnenced  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
afEnglandf  which  did  not  regard  her  with  iavour.  And  though  her  perma- 
oeace  was  guaranteed,  yet  her  privileges  might  nevertheless  be  abridged, 
and  her  dignity  impaired. 

IfTeryfew  of  these  mischiefs  have  resnlted  from  the  Union,  it 
Ills  doabtless  been  owing  to  the  pradence  of  the  British  government, 
and  cihiefly  to  the  general  sense  of  right  and  decrease  of  national  and 
raligiofas  bigotry  dming  the  last  century  and  a  half.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  as  the  best  justification  for  the  sacrifices  which 
Seoicbmen  made  by  this  Union, — 

I.     That  the  Scots  gave  up  no  excellent  form  of  polity,  since  their  con* 
ttitntion  had  never  produced  the  people's  happiness,  while  their 
Parliament  was  bad  in  its  composition,  and  in  practice  little  else  JusUflcaUon 
than  a  factious  and  venal  aristocracy.  forUieUuion. 

3.  And  that  the  Scots  had  before  them  two  alternatives : — (a). 
Their  present  condition,  with  the  prospect  of  unceasing  discontent,  half  sup- 
pfesacd  by  unceasing  corruption.  Or  (b).  The  more  honourable,  but  very 
precarious  separate  existence,  the  renewal  of  national  wars  and  border  feuds, 
at  a  coat  ^idiich  they,  being  the  poorer  nation,  could  never  endure,  and  at  a. 
Ittxard  ci  ultimate  conquest,  which  with  all  their  pride  and  braver>',  Cromwell 
had  shown  to  be  anything  but  impossible.* 

This  great  and  healmg  measure,  however,  has  brought  abundant 
UessiDgs  on  both  countries.     It  has  given  to  the  Scottish 
people  an  equal  share  in  British  colonics  and  trade  ;  it  ^f  ^^ 
bas  opened  to  them  new  avenues  of  wealth,   and  by  that  union  on 
wider  scope  has  quickened   and  stirred   their  industry.!  progreu. 
It  has  raised  a  petty  huckster  town  on   the  Clyde  into 
an  hnmeDsely  populous  mart  of  manufacture ;  sdong  the  Firth  of 
Forth  ithas  changed  the  crops  of  oats,  with  which  ^e   Scots  were 
ionnerly  taunted,  into  a  wheat  culture   so  perfect  in  its  farming 
akilly  as  greatly  to  surpass  the  harvests  of  some  more  genial  climes ; 
while  it  has  driven  sterility  and    famine   out   of  the   Highlands, 
clothed  the  bare  hills  with  forests,  and  converted  the  bleak  moor- 
lands into  luxuriant  pastures.     Nor  has  this  mighty  progress  been 
attended  with  any  decline  of  the  national   spirit ;  every  ruin,  every 
memory,  every  record  of  their  bye-gone  ages  is   still  cherished  by 
Scotsmen,  who  regard  their  coxmtry  now    with  as  much  pride  as 
their  forefathers  did  in  the  days  of  their  national  independence. 

The  benefits  which  England  has  derived  from  the  Union   are  not 
less  real.     We  have  been  freed   from  a  rival  legislature ;  g^^^^, 
in  oar  gigantic  struggles  with  France,   our  armies  were  ^ndch 
recruited  with  a  race,   to   whose   daring  and  hardihood  J^JJJUf* 
through    many    a    toilsome    campaign   and   hard-fought  fromtiM 
battle,  we  are  greatly  indebted  ;  a  race,   moreover,   who,  ^"'~- 

•  Hanam's  Const.  Hist.,  n.,  iOf}-G0l.       f  BuoUe's  Hist,  of  GiTilisaUon,  HL,  ITS,  179. 
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beiore  the  Union,  were  regarded  as  aliens  and  a  "  sect  of 
thieves,"  but  are  now  among  the  most  gallant  and  loyal  of  onr 
fellow  conntrymen.  In  the  arts  of  peace,  also,  there  is  no  depart- 
ment in  which  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  Scotsmen  have  not 
been  of  signal  benefit  to  England  ;  and  in  the  council  chamber  and 
counting  house,  in  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  masterpieces 
of  imagination,  the  Scots  have  most  ably  contributed  to  British 
interests,  and  British  renown.* 


5.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  GODOLPHIN  AND  THE  WfflGS. 

25.  Operations  in  1707. — The  allies  were  now  so  highly  elated 
with  the  immense  advantages  they  had  gained  over  their  great 
antagonist,  that  they  contemptuously  rejected  all  his  overtures  for 
peace,  and  resolved  to  reduce  him  to  still  greater  straits.  But 
Louis  also  bestirred  himself,  and  the  success  which  attended  his 
arms  in  Spain  speedily  revived  his  hopes. 

When  Peterborough  left  the  Peninsula  the  allies  were  in  foil 
retreat  from  Madrid  (September,  1706)  and  their  numbers 
MAimauM.  ^®^®  ®^  much  rcduccd,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  de- 
spatch a  large  reinforcement  from  England  to  their  aid. 

With  this  accession  of  force  Galway  and  Das  Minas  conceived 
themselves  to  be  far  superior  to  the  enemy,  and  therefore  determined 
to  make  an  immediate  attack  on  Berwick  and  recover  Madrid.  But 
the  French  marshal  had  meanwhile  received  an  army  of  20,000  men 
from  Italy,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  allied  generals,  who  could 
gain  no  information  whatever  of  the  enemy's  movements  ftom  the 
people  of  the  country.  When  therefore  they  sighted  the  French  on 
Easter  Monday  (25  April,  1707)  on  the  plain  of  Almanza,  they  rushed 
to  the  attack  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  superior  strength. 
This  superiority  consisted  chiefly  in  cavalry,  and  the  ground  being 
highly  favourable  to  the  manoeuvres  of  this  arm  of  the  force,  the  allies 
were  utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage  and  artillery, 
4000  men  slain  and  8000  taken  prisoners.  The  towns  of  Valencia 
and  Arragon  surrendered  to  the  victors,  Catalonia  alone  remaining 
to  the  archduke.  1 

The  effects  of  this  great  defeat  were  felt  throughout  the 
whole   area  of  the  war,   and    the   danger  was  increased  by  the 

*  stanhope's  Qneen  Anne,   L,  311-313 ;  see  also  a  passage  in  Macanlay's  Essay* 
*'  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State." 
t  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  II.,  9-14. 
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■ppearanee  at  this  janctnre  of  Charles  XII.  on  the  borders  of  the 
Kmpire  with  an  immense  army  and  the  apprehension  that 
lie  would  nse  it  in  support  of  the  French.     But  the  great  ^^T^xn. 
Swediflh  monarch  suddenly  returned  northward,  and  began  Jo^^^^  ^^ 
thftt    campaign  against  the   Czar   which   ended    in    his 
ignomimous  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  (8th  July,  1709). 

The  victory  of  Almanza  was  achieved  by  the  French  at  the  cost 
of  their  evacuation  of  Italy.  This  enabled  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  to  lay  siege  to  Toulon,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  The  attempt  failed,  and  the 
fleet  on  its  return  home,  met  with  some  serious  disasters,  three  of 
the  vessels,  including  that  of  the  admiral,  being  wrecked  off  the 
SeiUy  Isles,  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board  (October,  1707). 

An  unprofitable  campaign  in  Flanders  added  to  these  misfortunes, 
and  the  war,  which  a  few  months  before  had  caused  so  much  rejoic- 
ing, now  became  the  subject  of  general  complaint. 

26.  Commencement  of  Barley's  Intrigues  in  the  Court. — It  was 
just  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
liasham,'*'  began  to  supplant  the  influence  of  Marlborough  with  the 
Queen.     Of  all  men,  the  Secretary  was  probably  the  best  calculated 
to  win  his  way  through  the   crooked  paths  of  political 
intrigue.     Hitherto  he  had  figured  as  a  Whig  or  Tory  as  ^^^^ 
it  suited  his  interests  ;  and  under  the  guise  of  moderation 
he  had  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom 
his  parliamentary  talents  gave  strength  and  consistency.!     It  was 
on  Church  matters  that  Godolphin  and  the  Marlboroughs  most  mis- 
trusted the  Secretary ;  and  it  was  on  this  point  also  that  the  Duchess, 
even  in  her  palmiest  days,  could  never  overrule  the  Queen.    Anne 
always  inclined  to  the  Tories,  whom  she  preferred  to 


eall  by  the  name  of  the  Church  party,  and  suspicious  of  ^^JJ^JI^JI^, 
the  Whigs  ;  and  the  more  her  Ministers  drew  towards  the  oiuao  and 
latter  party,  the  more  she  withheld  from  them  that  con-  Jj'^jjjj^^ 
fidcnce  she  had  hitherto  shown.     In   this  year,  the  two  iBAtt«n. 
sees  of  Exeter  and  Chester  fell  vacant.     Without  consult- 
ing any  of  her  Ministers,  she  deliberately  offered  the  dignities  to  two 
di\'ines  who  were  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  saying  she  would 

*  Mrt.  Masham's  maiden  name  was  Abigail  Hill ;  her  husband  was  one  of  Prinee 
Oeorge'soentlemen,  and  her  father  a  decayed  Turkey  merchant.  She  was  cousin 
to  both  Harley  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  received  from  them  many 
kindnesses,  the  latter  obtaining  her  a  post  in  the  royal  household.  Her  character 
was  the  exact  reverse  of  that  of  the  presumptuous  and  domineering  Sarah  Jennings, 
while  her  political  principles  accorded  with  those  of  the  Queen.  For  theso  reasooB 
she  soon  grow  into  favour,  and  presently  supplanted  her  jiroud  patroness. 

i  Coxe's  Marlborough,  II.,  9. 
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not  always  '*  take  ihe  recommendations  of  the  29  '*;  by  which  cypher 
the  Whig  Junto  was  designated.  Both  Gk>dolphin  and  Marlborongh 
were  justiy  offended  at  this  proceeding ;  but  the  Whig  leaders  were 
ThewhifB  ^^  more  incensed  with  the  Ministers,  and  threatened  to 
«omp«i  the  withdraw  their  support  from  the  Government,  unless  on 
^"'^"  ^  Church  appointments  the  Queen  was  not  effectually  coerced. 
They  violently  turged  that  Harley  was  at  the  bottom  of 
some  dark  intrigue,  which  he  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  his  feminine 
ally ;  and  they  insisted  that  he  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
bold  the  Secretary's  seals.  In  the  midst  of  these  cabals,  the  first 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  opened  on  the  28rd  of  October,  1707.* 

27.  Harley  and  the  Tories  removed  from  the  Ministry. — The 
members  of  the  new  Parliament  assembled  in  no  very 
vmUhs  of  placable  temper,  and  the  Whigs  immediately  began  to  put 
pwitoinentoi  »  pressuTc  upou  the  Ministry  for  the  removal  of  Harley 
ot.  Britain,  and  the  Tories.  Immense  supplies  (£6,000,000,)  were 
first  voted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  instead  of 
moving  an  address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  speech,  the  House  of 
Lords  went  into  committee  to  consider  the  State  of  the  Nation. 
Various  matters  of  naval  mismanagement  were  then  discussed; 
Admiral  ChurchiU,  the  Duke's  brother,  was  very  warmly  attacked, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  towards  Peterborough  was  severely 
reprehended  by  his  Tory  friends.  In  these  debates  Somers,  Hali- 
fax and  the  Whigs  united  with  Nottingham,  Rochester  and  the 
Tories,  and  the  dliance  so  much  alarmed  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough that  they  hastened  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  Whigs, 
and  assure  them  of  their  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

An  accident  soon  occurred  which  gave  the  Ministry  an  opportunity 
for  attacking  Harley.  The  correspondence  of  Marshal  Tidkrd,  who 
was  still  a  prisoner  in  England,  passed  through  Harley 's  office,  and 
as  that  minister  did  not  understand  French  it  was  read  by  William 
Gregg,  one  of  his  clerks.  €rregg  had  been  employed  by 
oJ^^*^tf  Harley  as  a  spy  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  and  more 
Hirieyii  recently  he  had  entered  into  a  treasonable  correspondence 
SSnirSLoxi.  ^^  ^^^  French  Secretary  of  State,  offering  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  the  country  for  a  valuable  consideration.  His 
treachery  was  now  discovered,  and  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  at  Tyburn.  Although  he  fully  acquitted  Harley  of  any 
knowledge  of  his  designs,  both  Marlborough  and  Gtxlolphin  chose  to 
act  on  a  conviction  of  their  colleague's  guilt,  and  refused  to  sit  at  the 


*  Stanhope's  Qneen  Axme,  II.,  26-34. 
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eodmeil  with  him.  After  a  short  straggle  Anne  was  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  1708,  the  intriguing  secretary 
retired  from  office,  accompanied  by  St.  John,  Secretary  at  War. 
fiariey's  post  was  then  given  to  Henry  Boyle,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  St.  John  was  succeeded  by  Eobert  Walpole.  Other 
changes  in  the  same  political  direction  were  made  at  Uie 
sune  time.  These  proceedings  divided  the  nation  more  ^l^^JSif, 
completely  into  Whig  and  Tory  factions  than  any  previous  i>«tAim«dia- 
erent,  and  produced  a  struggle  for  poUtical  ascendancy  as  "^*^  *^' 
lemarkable  as  any  in  the  history  of  parties.  For  the  next  two  years 
the  Whigs  were  supreme ;  but  the  Queen  never  trusted  them,  and 
she  gave  her  secret  confidence  to  the  discarded  Minister. 

28.  Attempted  Invasion  by  the  Old  Pretender. — The  dismissal 
of  Harley  and  the  Tories  received  a  transient  popularity  from  an 
attempt  now  made  by  the  Old  Pretender  to  recover  his  father^s 
lost  dominions.     The  Court  of  St.  Germain's  had  long  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Louis  to  invade  England  and  place  the  Pretender  on. 
the   throne.     Hitherto   the    French   monarch   had    been 
unable  to  gratify  this  wish,  but  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  ««»». 
country  gentlemen  and  clergy  with  the  constant  attempts  uyonrJ^^ 
ct  the  Whigs   against  the  Tories  in  office,  the  clamours  invmiion. 
against  the    burdens    of   the    war    and  the    increasing 
demands  for  peace,    seemed  to  promise  a  successful  issue  iko  the 
prqject. 

The  principal  leaven  of  dissatisfaction  existed  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Union   had  produced  considerable    irritation.       The    general 
taxation  of  the  two   countries  being  assimilated,  there  arose  per- 
petual differences  about  the  collection   of  excise.     The   Scots  had 
been  accustomed   to  have  their  duties   farmed,   upon  a 
system  of   composition  for  the   taxpayers.       When    the  ^"*^jjj 
English  gangers  came,  they  would  not  accept  this  loose  scouand. 
arrangement,  but  insisted  upon  the  English  methods  and 
aecorate   measurements.       The    indignation    was    therefore    very 
genera],   though   very  unreasonable  ;  for  if  the  new  taxes  were 
Tcxatious,  they  were  not  burdensome.     The  Customs  were  equally 
as  obnoxious,  and  smuggling  very  soon  followed  ;  the  Equivalent 
money  was  not  promptly  paid  ;   and  when  it  was  paid,  only  a  small 
portion  was  advanced  in  money,  the  remainder  being  offered  in  biDs. 
All  these  discontents,  as  well  as  others,  were  busily  stirred  up  by 
Colonel  Hooke,  a  Jacobite  agent  sent  from  France  (March,  1707)» 
irho  found  many  peers  and  gentlemen  full  of  promises  to  aid  him, 
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bat  too  cautious  to  commit  themselTes  to  any  positive  engagement. 
Hooke  nevertheless  returned  to  France  with  such  representations  as 
induced  Louis  to  collect  a  squadron  of  frigates  and  small 
S*wS'*"  ships  of  war  at  Dunkirk,  with  which  the  Pretender  put  to 
to  sea.  but  sea  ou  the  6th  of  March,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  trans- 
^Z^  ports  with  6,000  men  on  board.  But  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  Sir 
George  Byng  with  16  men  of  war  started  after  the  invaders  and 
came  in  sight  of  them  near  May  Island  off  the  coast  of  Montrose. 
On  his  appearance  the  French  admiral  escaped  with  hot  haste 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  Anally  reached  Dunkirk  on  the  7th  of 
April,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  ship  and  its  crew  of  400  men.* 

29.  The  Battle  of  Oudenarde. — The  campaign  of  1708  in  the 
Netherlands,  did  not  assume  a  decisive  character  before  July.  It 
had  been  agreed  between  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  that  their  armies  on  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Moselle,  should  co-operate  from  different  sides,  as 
though  for  the  invasion  of  Lorraine,  and  that  they  should  then  by 
a  rapid  march  give  battle  to  the  French  in  the  Netherlands. 
Yendome's  army  was  then  mustered  at  Mons  ;  and  he  took  up  an 
advanced  position  at  Braine-la-Leude,  with  the  seeming  intention 

of  falling  upon  either  Brussels  or  Louvain.  But  his 
oh«nt  and  real  design  was  soon  discovered.  The  inhabitants  of 
S^edto  Ghent  and  Bruges,  disgusted  with  the  harsh  rule  of  the 
the  French.    Dutch  siuco  the  battle  of  BamiUies,  were  ready  to  open 

their  gates  to  his  forces.  Yendome,  therefore,  pu^ed 
forward  two  detachments  which  easily  captured  those  places,  and 
then  proceeded  to  invest  Oudenarde,  the  possession  of  which  would 
secure  his  conquests,  and  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
French  frontier  and  Brabant.  The  news  of  this  siege 
spread  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  aUies,  and  Marlborough 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Terbak  near  Louvain,  and  hastened  to 
reUeve  Oudenarde,  without  waiting  for  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene. 
That  general  had  been  delayed  in  his  movements  by  the  Court  of 

Yienna ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  French  advance,  he 
Sx^i^^  pushed  forward  his  cavalry  while  he  himself  hurried  on 
'  to  join  Marlborough,  who  had  now  reached  Asch,  near 
Alost  (6  July).  The  French  had  hitherto  invested  Oudenarde  with 
only  16,000  men,  their  design  being  to  cover  the  siege  by  the 
occupation  of  Lessines  on  the  Dender,  with  their  principal  forces. 

*Coxe'8  Marlborough,  II.,  Chap.  65  ;  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  IL,  U,  58-61 ;]  Enight'a 
Pop.  Hist.,  v.,  334-335  ;  Burton's  Scotland,  \^n.,  198-206. 
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The  promptiiade  of  Marlborough  anticipatod  them  in  this.  General 
Cadogan  was   sent  forward   over   night  to    seize    upon 
Lessines,  and  next  day  (9  July)  the  whole  army  crossed  whTeTpn. 
at   that  place,  and  to  the  surprise  of  Ycndome  posted  ceded  the 
themselTes  between  him  and  the  frontier.     On  this  the 
French  marshal  relinquished  the  investment  of  Oudcnardo  and  fell 
back  to  GaTre,  lower  down  the  Scheldt.     It  was  now  Marlborough's 
object  to  cross  this  river  before  the  enemy,  and  give  them  battle 
on  the  left  bank  as  they  came ;  but  there  was  a  toilsome  march 
of  fifteen  miles  before  this  object  could  be  attained ;  and  although 
the  French  were  able  to  cross  the  river  first  and  take  up  a  good 
defensive  position  on  the  swelling   uplands    or  '^  Couters  *'  to  the 
north  of  Oudenarde,  they  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  sudden  prO' 
aence  of  the  allies  on  the  afternoon  of  the   11th  of  July,  and  their 
readiness  to  give  immediate  battle.     The  French  were, 
moreover,  suffering  from  the  evils  of  divided  authority.  ^J^^^ 
Louis  had  appointed  his  grandson  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  commMuL 
to  the  supreme  command,  in   deference  to   his  dignity ; 
but  the  Duke,  although  instructed  to   act  solely  with  the  advice  of 
Yendome,  was  not  disposed  to  hold  a  nominal  position,  especially  as 
there  existed  no  sympathy  between  him  and  the  Marshal  in  com- 
mand.    The   consequence  was  a  fatal  confusion   of  orders  in   the 
battle  which  ensued. 

The  engagement  began  about  three  o'clock  and  became  general 
between  five  and  six.  It  continued  tiU  night,  when  the 
enemy  retreated  towards  Ghent  in  great  confusion.  ***"** 
Scarcely  any  use  was  made  of  artillery,  because  the  march  of  both 
armies  had  been  too  rapid  to  allow  of  their  cannon  being  brought  up 
in  time.  The  veteran  Marshal  Auverquerque  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  this  battle,  and  by  the  fury  of  his  attack  almost  destroyed 
the  French  right  wing.  The  electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  11.,  also  gave  proofs  of  his  valour,  and  bravely  led  his 
cavalry  repeatedly  to  the  charge.  The  loss  of  the  aUied  army  was 
about  8000  in  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  probably 
6000,  besides  which  9000  prisoners  wore  taken. 

Ghent  and  Bruges  were  recaptured ;  the  fortified  lines 
of  the  French  near  Ypres  were  destroyed,  and  Lille,  the  ^SJL"* 
strongest  fortress  in  Flanders,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  three  reukm. 
months  (29th  of  December). 

This  siege  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  operations  ^^^  ^^^ 
of  the  war,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  brilUant  action  cavtvnoc 
in  which  General  Webb,  wiUi  a  detachment  of  only  6000 
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men,  successfully  defended  a  convoy  from  -Ostend,  when  he 
was  attacked  at  Wynendale  by  a  French  force  of  more  than 
20,000  men  (27th  September,  1708). 

The  veteran  Marshal  Auverquerque  closed  his  long 
2J!?^'  and  active  career  at  this  siege,  worn  out  with  the 
AQTcrqaerqae  iatigucs  of  the  scrvico  and  the  infirmities  of  premature 

age  (22nd  Oct.). 
In  other  quarters  the  allies  achieved  successes  of  some   import- 
ance.    The  island  of  Sardinia  was  taken  by  Admiral  Leake;   the 

same  enterprising  commander  also  captured  Port  Mahon 
c»p*"«^     in  Minorca,  in  conjunction  with  General   Stanhope,  who 

had  considerably  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  Charles  in  Cata- 
lonia.'^ 

In  May,  Commodore  Wager  with  four  men  of  war  fell  upon  the 
Spanish  Plate  fleet  of  seventeen  galleons  between  Carthagena  and 
Portobello,  and  after  a  fierce  battle  destroyed  or  captured  nearly  the 
whole  of  them. 

30.  The  Whigs  force  Godolphin  to  admit  them  to  Office. — The 
removal  of  Harley  and  St.  John  from  the  Ministry  had  by  no  means 
satisfied  the  ambition  of  the  Whigs,  who  now  sought  to 
place  Somers  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  to 
remove  Prince  George  of  Denmark  from  his  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral.  The  death  of  the  Prince  in  October 
(1708)  relieved  them  of  this  difficulty.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  transferred  to  the  vacant  post,  and  his  office  of  President  was 
bestowed  on  Somers  ;  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1709,  Hussell,  Earl  of  Orford,  was 
again  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Halifax,  the  remaining  member 
of  the  famous  Whig  Junto,  obtained  no  office ;  but  his  brother.  Sir 
James  Montague,  became  Attorney- General.  None  of  these 
changes  were  agreeable  to  the  Queen,  between  whom  and 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  estrangement  was  daily 
widening,  while  her  secret  correspondence  with  Harley  was 
growing  closer  and  more  familiar.  Under  the  tuition  of 
this  poUtical  intriguer,  the  Queen  raised  difficulties  and 
objections  against  everything  that  her  Ministers  proposed,  and  the 
more  they  remonstrated  with  her  the  more  was  she  incensed  against 
them.  In  after  times,  Harley  and  his  associates  boasted  how  they 
were  frequently  at  Court,  secretly  giving  their  advice  when  Godol- 
y^Mi^ftAd  the  Whigs  were  asleep.     Such  was  the  commencement  of 
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the  system  of  political  intrigue  which   distnrbcd  the  remaiuder  of 
tliis  reign,   and  of  which  there   is  oulv   one   explanation. 
Anne  was  secretly  hostile  to  the  succession   of  the  House  ""'^^  ^»'^'" 
of  Hanover,  and  cherished  a  natural  although   dangerous  H^oveitin  * 
wiflh,  that  her  brother  might  be   her  successor.     Harley  »»ncce«itm. 
adroitly  encouraged  this  humour,   and  thus   secured  the 
Queen's  real  favour.     He  was,   however,   not  the  only  statesman 
who  carried  his  Jacobitism  to  the  point  where  it  was   safe   and 
profitable.     It  was  a  matter  of  calculation   ^^'ith  many,   whetlier   the 
Elector  of  Hanover  or  the  Chevalier  St.    George,   should   come  to 
the  throne ;  and  even  Godolphin  and  the   Duke  of  Marlborough 
atill  regarded  the  succession  of  the  latter  prince,   as   a  chance  not 
wholly  unwelcome.'^' 

31.  Parliamentary  Session  1708-1709.— The  first  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  existed  no  more  than  one  session,  and  a  new 
one  assembled  on  the   16th  of  November,  1708.     The  ^new 
Whigs  preponderated,  so  that  the  changes  in  the  Ministry  vithawLf 
just  related,  received  the  support  of  the  new  legislature.  ""Jori^i- 
A  bill  for  assimilating  the  law  of  treason  in  Scotland  to 
that^f  England,  and  abolishing  the  use  of  torture,  ^\'as  brought  in 
and  carried ;  and  an  Act  of  Grace  was   also  passed,  pai'doning  all 
those  who  had  committed  treason  before  the  signing  of  the  former 
Act  (19  April,  1709)  except  such  as  had  so  offended  on  the  sea,  hi 
the  Pretender's  recent  attempt  to  invade  Scotland. 

Another  statute  passed  in  this  session,  is  still  in  existence.     The 
Bnssian  ambtissador  was  arrested  for  debt  by  a  Loudon 
tradesman.     The  Czar  resented  this  insult  to  the  repre-  f^'*J„,^®o, 
aentative  of  his  sovereignty,  and  an  Act  was  passed  (7  amtAi^dnrrt. 
Anne,  c.  12)  by  which  &I1  process  against  an  ambassador, 
or  any  of  his  domestic  servants,  is  declared  null  and  void.f 

This  Parliament  was  not  less  Uberal  than  the  previous  one  in 
granting  supplies,  and  £6,500,000  were  voted.     A  loan  of  £400,000 
waa  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  which  the  company 
was  compensated  by  the  renewal  of  its  charter  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  authority  to  double  its  capital  by  subscrip-  ^^^1^  ^ 
tion.     Bo  abundant  were  both  money  and  confidence  at  tiMcoanto-. 
this  time  in  the  city,  that  the  Bank  filled  up  its  new  sub- 
scription book  in  one   morning,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two 
millions. 

•  Knight's  Popular  History,  V..  399 ;  Stanhope's  Qneon  Anne,  II.,  M. 
i  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  341. 
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32.  Attempts  to  negotiate  a  Peace. — Far  different  was  the  posi- 
tion of  France.     The  winter  of  1709  was  unusally  severe,  in  that 
country ;  an  intense  frost  continued  for  many  weeks,  and 
DutrwKing     ^jjg  grain,  the  vines  and  the  olive  trees  were  destroyed. 

condition  of        m,      "        .  «    t  i  -nv    •  t        1 

France.  The  pnco.  of  bread  rose  enormously.  Dividends  upon 
public  loans  were  unpaid;  taxes  were  rigorously  levied, 
the  coin  was  debased,  and  everything  rose  in  price.  In  such  a 
grievous  strait,  Louis  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  terms  of 
peace.  In  the  following  May  the  allies  presented  forty  preliminary 
articles,  enumerating  all  the  concessions  required  from  France,  and 
demanding  from  Louis  that,  if  King  Philip  refused  to  surrender  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  House  of  Austria  (which  the 
French  king  himself  had  offered  to  do)  he  should  join  the  allies  in 
dethroning  his  grandson.  The  pride  of  the  Grand  Monarch  was 
roused  by  this  last  insulting  demand,  and  in  a  full  Council  of  his 
ministers  at  Versailles,  he  haughtily  rejected  it,  exclaiming,  *'  If  I 
must  wage  war,  I  would  rather  wage  it  against  my  enemies  than 
against  my  children."  He  then  issued  a  circular  letter  through  all 
the  provinces,  and  appealed  to  the  people.  The  national  honour 
and  martial  spirit  of  the  French  were  roused  ;  contributions  came  in 
from  all  classes  for  the  support  of  the  war ;  recruits  flocked  to  the 
army  in  vast  numbers ;  and  the  allies  saw  before  them  the  prospect 
of  a  harder  campaign,  than  any  they  had  yet  undertaken.^ 

One  portion  of  the  negotiations  conducted  at  this  time,  deserves  particular 
mention.  As  early  as  1701  when  the  Grand  Alliance  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  William  III.,  the  Dutch  had  demanded  a  chain  of  fortresses  as  a 
barrier  between  them  and  France.  In  1706  this  question  was  again  dis- 
cussed, but  the  States  General  then  extended  their  demands,  and  claimed  a 
portion  of  the  adjoining  provinces  also.  Marlborough  refused  his  consent  to 
this,  and  the  matter  was  accordingly  referred  to  a  future  negotia- 
TiM  Barrier '  tion.  The  question  of  the  barrier,  therefore,  again  came  up  during 
Treaty  niUi  the  negotiations  of  1709,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  Lord 
Holland.  Townshend,  whom  the  Cabinet  had  sent  as  second  plenipotentiary 
with  Marlborough,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  in  return  for  the 
States  General  guaranteeing  the  Protestant  Succession  in  England,  the 
latter  power  would  insist  upon  certain  fortified  places  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands being  surrendered  to  the  Dutch,  as  a  barrier  against  France,  and  would 
furthermore  maintain  them,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  Marlborough 
objected  to  the  surrender  of  two  of  the  fortresses  named  (Dendermond  and 
the  Castle  of  Ghent),  and  declined  to  sign  the  treaty. f 

•  Knight,  v.,  343 ;   Stanhope.  H.,  102-113. 

f  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  II.,  102-105,  and  114 ;  Coxe's  Marlborough,  L,  479 ;  U., 
412,  413.    Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  IIL,  197. 
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a._MARLBOROUGH'S  DECLINE  AND  GODOLPHIN'S  FALL. 

33.  The  Battle  of  Malplaquet. — Hopes  of  peace  having  thus 
vanished,  hostilities  speedily  recommenced.     On  the  21st  of  Jime, 
both  Marlborough  and  Eugene  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  110,000 
men,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  before  Lille,  with  the  design  of 
marehing  npon  Paris.     But  Marshal  Yillars  had  strongly  entrenched 
himself  on  the  plain  of  Lens,  between  Douai  and  the  Lys,  and  the 
alUes  not  daring  to  leave  him  in  their  rear,  and  finding  his  position 
too  strong  to  be  assailed,  suddenly   changed  their  plans 
and  invested  Toumay.      The  town  surrendered  in  three  T^riin). 
weeks  (29th  of  July),  but  the  citadel  held  out  until  the 
8rd  of  September. 

After  the  fall  of  Tom*nay,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  proceeded  to 
invest  Mons,   and  were  followed  thither  by  Villars,  who  had  now 
been  joined  by    Mai-shal  Boufflers,  and  also  by  the  Chevalier  St. 
Greorge.     After  some   sUght  operations,  Villars  took  up  a  strong 
position  at  Malplaquet,  at  a  "  Tronee^'  or  **  cleared  space  "  between 
the  wood  of  Lanieres  on  his  right,  and  that  of  Taisniores, 
with  the  wood  of  Sars  on  his  left.       His    centre  was  JJ'jJJf"^^ 
protected     with    intrenchments    and    abattis     of    trees,  armies. 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  camp.     The  allied  forces  were 
posted  in  tlie  plain,  fronting  the   opening  between    the    woods  ; 
Eugene  commanded  the  right  opposite  Yillars,  and   Marlborough 
eonlronted  Boufilers  with  the  left  and  centre.     The  two  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  strength,  each   containing  about   90,000  men,  and 
both  were  eager  for  action.     Marlborough's  determination  to  attack 
the   enemy  in   such   a  formidable  position   has  been    considered 
rash  ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  siege  of  Mous  rendered 
a    battle    inevitable,     and     at    eight    o^clock    on    the  Tiieatt«.k. 
morning  of  the   11th   September  the  onset  was  made. 
The  French    right    was  covered    by   a  morass.       This    obstacle 
was  rapidly   overcome,   and  the   allied    left    wing,    composed    of 
Dutch  and  Highlanders,  and  led   by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then 
made  a  tierce  rush  upon  the  intrenchments,  the  first  and  second 
lines  of  which  they  earned,  but  were  unable  to  hold  for  want  of 
reserves.     Marshal  Villars  during  this,  withdrew  the  Irish  Brigade 
and  some  Breton  regiments  from  his  centre,  and  sallying  from  his 
works,  fell  furiously  npon  the  English  and  Prussians  in  the  wood  ot 
Taisniercs.     Marlborough  instantly  took  advantage  of  this  movement, 
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and  pressing  hotly  upon  the  weakened  centre,  carried  the  intrench- 
ments ;   pouring  his   men   through  the  opening  into  the 
Ti»  Frtneh    piaJn  beyond,  where  the  French  cavahry  was  drawn  up. 
pl^wL        Eugene  had  now  rallied  his  men  after  iiie  first  onslaught 
of  the  enemy's  right,  and  was  leading  them  to  another 
charge,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball.     At  the  same  time 
Vill&rs  also  was  severely  wounded  in  the  knee,  and  was  borne  away 
senseless  to  Le  Quesnoy.     The  French   attribute  their  subsequent 
defeat   to  this  accident,   but  their    position    had    now 
TiMir  become   untenable.     Their  lines    were  pierced   through 

JJ^I^        in     the     centre,    their    right    was     overthrown;     and 
iuit«iuiiii«.      although   Boufflers    made    tiie     most    strenuous     exer- 
tions   to    retrieve    these  misfortunes,  the   works  on  his 
side      were     presently     carried,     and     nothing     remained     for 
him  but  to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good  order  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.     The    allies   encamped  on  the  field  of 
lOioghter.      battle  with  80,000  men  dead   or  wounded  lying  around 
them,  of  whom  two  thirds  were   their  own  comrades. 
The  French  regarded  their  defeat,  purchased  at  such  a  cost  to  their 
adversaries,  as  almost  equivalent  to  a  victory  ;  and  Yillars   himself 
in  his  report  to  Louis  said  that  such   another  battle  would  anni- 
hilate his  Majesty's  enemies. 

The  French  retreated  upon  Maubeuge,  Valenciennes,   and  Conde, 

and  being  protected  by  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  they  were   enabled 

to  carry  off  most  of  their  artillery  and   standards.     The 

rfM^'      conquerors  proceeded  to   Mons,   the   surrender  of  which 

place  (20th  of  October)  closed  the  campaign.''' 

34.  The  Impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverell. — When  Marlborough 
returned  to  England  after  the  fall  of  Mons  (8th  November,  1709) 
he  found  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment  on  account  of  a  factious 
sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  o;i  the  5Ui  of  November. 

This  notorious  divine,  although  the  grandson  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Low  Church  principles,  attached 
HucherercUH  himself  to  the  school  of  Archbishop  Laud  on  entering  Holy  Orders, 
optnionB.  and  after  some  years  of  obscurity,  was  appointed  to  the  preacher- 
ship  of  St.  Saviour^s  Church,  Southwark,  by  popular  election. 
There  he  discoursed  to  large  congregations,  his  favourite  doctrines  on  non- 
resistance  and  passive  obedience.  In  the  popular  discussions  which  these 
occasioned,  Sacheverell  was  generally  pitted  against  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadley, 
Rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer  in  the  City,  who  carried  the  opposite  doctrine  to 
the  extreme,  and  justified  the  principles  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Revolution. 

*  Stnnhope's  Queen  Anne,  II.,  llC-123  ;  Coxe's  Marlborough,  n.,  Chap.  72 
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Dariag  the  miiiiiier.  Dr.  Sacheverell  had  oreached  before  the  Judges  of 
Aflsize  in  Derby ;  and  in  this  discourse,  as  well  as  in  the  one  delivered  before 
the  Civic  dignitaries,  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  hostility  against  the 
Revolution.     He  denied  that  resistance  was  lawful  against  any  ^^  Mrmrtn 
fofin  of  tyranny,  attacked  the   Dissenters  and  the  toleration  of  J]JJJ*i^|^ 
** Genevan  discipline**  with  exceeding  bitterness,  and  declared 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  thereby  in  great  peril  and  adversity.     Nor 
did  he  refrain  from  personal  allusions.  He  loaded  the  Ministers  with  reproach, 
and  particularly  pointed  out  Lord  Godolphin  for  public  contempt  by  his  well 
known  nickname  of  Voipom  or  the  Old  Fox.    The  Lord  Mayor  was  an  ardent 
High  Tory ;  he  therefore  warmly  admired  the  sermon,  and  encouraged  the 
doctor  to  print  it,  although  the  Court  of  Aldermen  deemed  the  effusion  so 
reprehensible   that  they  withheld  the    customary    vote  of  thanks  to  the 
preacher. 

The  sermon  possessed  not  the  slightest  literary  merit,   bat  it^ 
audacity  produced  intense  excitement.     The  Tories  lauded  it  to  the 
ddes,  and  disseminated  copies  of  it  by  tliousands  ;  while  the  Whigs, 
justly  incensed  at  its  sentiments,  were  equally  extravagant  in  their 
denunciations.     Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  Whigs  regarded 
too  deeply  what  they  should  have  treated  with  the  contempt 
U  deserved.     The  Ministers,  contrary  to  the  sage  advice  of  '^^^^^ 
Somers,  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  of  nouee  beiii« 
Commons,  and  institute  an  impeachment  against  Sacheve-  I;^"!""" 
tcU.     The  advocates  of  this  proposal,  of  whom  Godolphin 
and  Sonderland  were  the  most  prominent,  were  eager  for  an  inquiry, 
because  they  anticipated  a  public  triumph  of  Wliig  principles,  and  an 
emphatic  condemnation  of  those  of  the  Tories.     Articles  of  impeach- 
ment were  accordingly  exhibited  against  tlie  doctor,  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  after  some  opposition  from  Harley  and  his  partisans, 
sabmitted  to  the  Peers.     Ten  weeks  were  occupied  in  the 
preliminary    proceedings,   before    the    trial    took    place.  S^Ttolh^ 
During  this  interval,  the  metropolis  and  tlie  country  were  country. 
greatl}'  agitated  by  the  controversies  which  arose,  and  if 
the  Whigs  had  been  sufficiently  cool  to  consider  the  popular  feeling, 
they  would  already  have  perceived  the   risks  to   which  they  were 
exposing  their  tenure  of  power. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1710,  the  trial  opened  in  Westminster 
Hall,  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  presiding.  Sacheverell  was  ^^  ^^^ 
attended  every  day  by  Dr.  Attenbury,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Tory  writers  ;  and  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  ablest  of  the  Tory 
lawyers,  was  one  of  his  five  counsel.  The  ai*ticles  of  impeachment 
were  four  in  number,  but  only  the  first  possessed  any  permanent 
interest.     It  set  forth  that  Sacheverell  had  asserted — 

That  the  necessary  means  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  were  unjustifiable 
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and  that  to  impute  its  foundation  to  the  principle  of  resistance,  was  to  cast 
black  and  odious  colours  upon  William  III.,  who  had  disclaimed  such  an 
imputation  in  his  Declaration. 

Bespeciing  this,  Hallam  observes*  that  the  charge  ''was  not  for 

impugning  what  was  done  at  the  Bevolation,  which  Sacbe- 
Httiiun't  verell  a£fected  to  vindicate ;  but  for  maintaining  that  it  was 
2j°J^J^on  not  a  case  of  resistance  to  the  supreme  power,  and  conse- 
of  Bedsumce.  queutlj  no  oxceptiou  to  his  tenet  of  an  unlimited  passive 

obedience.  The  managers  of  the  Commons  had,  therefore, 
not  only  to  prove  that  there  was  resistance  in  the  Revolution,  which 
could  not  of  course  be  sincerely  disputed,  but  to  assert  the  lawful- 
ness, in  great  emergencies,  or  what  is  called  in  politics,  necessity,  of 
taking  arms  against  the  law — a  delicate  matter  to  treat  of  at  any 
time,  and  not  least  so  by  Ministers  of  State  and  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  in  the  very  presence,  as  they  knew,  of  their  Sovereign." 
These  managers,  among  whom  Walpole,  Stanhope  and  Jekyll  stood 
prominent,  were  very  explicit  in  Uieir  assertion  of  the  lawfulness 
of  resistance  in  extreme  cases,  and  the  opposing  counsel  did  not 
withhold  their  acknowledgment  of  this  constitutional  doctrine.  But 
while  they  were  too  wary  to  maintain,  like  their  client,  the  doctrine 

of  unconditional  submission,  they  took  their  stand  on  the 
The  Tory       admitted  truth,  that  obedience  ought  to  be  the  rule,  and 

resistance  only  the  exception ;  and  they  argued,  that  it  was 
not  fit  to  name  such  an  exception  in  a  sermon,  in  which  the  duties 
of  morality  ought  to  be  laid  down  absolutely  without  supposing 
exceptions.! 

After  very  animated  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  69  Peers 
voted  Sache verell  guilty,  and  52  not  guilty  ;.  but  this  was  the  ftill 
extent  of  the  Ministerial  triumph.     'V^en  the  question  arose  as  to 

the  sentence  to  be  passed,  the  majority  dwindled  away,  even 
2^tence       -^SJ^^  ^^^  somc  othcr  leading  Whigs  leaving  their  friends 

and  joining  the  opposite  side.  The  first  vote,  that  the 
Doctor  should  be  prohibited  from  preaching  for  three  years,  was 
carried  only  by  six ;  and  the  second  motion,  that  he  should  be 
incapable  during  that  time  of  taking  any  preferment  in  the  Church, 
was  lost  by  one,  There  was  also  added  a  resolution  that  his  sermons 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  together 
with  the  famous  decree  issued  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1683 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  which  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  the  absolute  authority  of  princes 
and  which  Sache  verell  had  brought  forward  in  his  defence. 

•  HoUom's  Constitutic  nal  History,  II.,  867.      +  Bumet'a  "Own  Time,"  V.i  427. 
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36.  Conseqiieiices  of  this  Impeachment — ^This  slight  punish- 
ment was  wiUi  good  reason  deemed  a  sort  of  triomph  hj 
the  Tories  y  and  as  such  was  celebrated  throughout  the  S^JI^°* 
eoontry.  Sacheverell  became  the  public  idol.  Even 
during  the  trial,  he  had  been  escorted  every  day  from  his  lodgings 
in  the  Temple,  to  Westminster,  by  great  crowds,  who  cheered  him 
Tociferonsly,  shouting  "  Sacheverell  and  the  Church  for  ever/* 
Those  who  would  not  join  in  the  cry  were  often  insulted  or  knocked 
down,  and  some  of  the  mob  were  animated  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury, 
that  they  attacked  the  meeting  houses  and  demolished  the  pews. 
Some  of  these  rioters  were  apprehended  and  subsequently  brought 
to  triaL  The  Queen  went  several  times  **  incognito  **  as  it 
was  termed,  to  hear  the  trial,  and  on  cverv  occasion  the 
people  pressed  round  her  sedan  chair,  exclaiming,  **  God  bless  your 
Ifajesty  and  the  Church.  We  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  Dr. 
Sadheyerell.'*  Such,  however,  was  not  the  Queen's  inclination 
when  the  impeachment  began ;  but  when  she  found  the  clergy  as 
a  body,  and  her  own  chaplains,  espousing  the  doctor's  cause,  there 
18  reason  to  believe  that  her  secret  wishes  changed."^ 

When  the  impeachment  was  resolved  upon  by  the  Commons,  they 
had   also  carried   a  resolution  requesting  the  Queen   to 
bestow  some  dignity  in  the  Church  upon  Mr.  Hoadley.  ^^^^^'IJ* 
Bat  she  never  complied  with  this  desire ;   and  while  the 
sermons  of  Sacheverell  were  being  burnt  at  the  lioyal  Exchange, 
according  to  the  sentence,  the  treatises  of  the  Low  Church  rector 
were  receiving  the  same  treatment,  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  at 
Exeter  and  Oxford.       Bonfires   and  illuminations    were   general  ; 
Sacheverell's  health  was  drunk  on   bended  knees  ;   at  any  church 
where  he  read  the  service,  crowds,  especially  of  ladies,  flocked  to 
hear  him  ;  and  it  became  the  fashion  to  have  children 
baptised  by  him  and  christened  after  his  name.     As  the  ^^|!^'*"^* 
spring  advanced,  the  oak  leaf, — the  badge  of  hereditary*  pro«n« 
right — ^was  worn,  and  when  the  doctor  set  out  in  June  to  ^J^'J***  *^ 
tdke  possession  of  a  considerable  living  bestowed  on  him 
in  Wales,  his  journey  became  a  festal  progress — mayors  and  alder- 
men meeting  him  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments being  prepared  for  his  reception.     All  this  however  was  done 
out  of  a  spirit  of  faction ;  Sacheverell  was  but  a  political  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  Harley  and  the  Tories,  who,  feeling  the  approach  of 
their  return  to  power,  resorted  to  this  expedient  in  order  to  keep  up 

«  stanhope's  Qae«n  Anne,  IL,  140-lil 
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the  popular  entlmsiasm,  and  ascertain  how  far  they  could  depend 
upon  a  general  election  for  the  support  of  their  administration. '^'- 

36.  Godolphin's  Ministry  is  gradually  broken  up. — ^A  fortnight 
after  the  sentence  upon  SacheyereU,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
the  Queen  and  the  Tory  party  no  longer  hesitated  to  attempt  a 
change  in  the  Ministry.  Without  consulting  ihb  Lord  Treasurer, 
Anne  dismissed  the  Marquis  of  Kent  from  his  office  of  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  conferred  it  upon  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who, 
^though  a  Whig,  had  opposed  the  Ministers  in  the  recent  trial. 
A  month  after  this,  Marlborough  was  offended  by  the  promotion  of 
Colonel  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.   Masham,  without  his  approbation. 

This  was  followed  by  a  more  decisive  blow.  On  the  ISth 
^IJ^^  of  June,  1710,  the  seals  were  taken  from  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
offleecatiMs  kud,  and  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was  conferred 
^^^*°  upon  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  keen  Tory  and  High  Churchman. 
This  last  change  produced  great  excitement ;  the  moneyed 
men,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Whigs,  were  consider- 
ably alarmed ;  the  funds  fell ;  and  pubHc  credit  was  so  much 
affected,  that  a  deputation  from  the  Bank  of  England  waited 
upon  the  Queen,  to  represent  the  mischiefs  which  would 
arise,  if  any  further  changes  were  made.  But  the  Queen 
continued  firm  under  the  influence  of  her  new  advisers, 
2^12^  and  on  the  8th  of  August  Godolphin  himself  was  ordered 
to  break  his  staff  of  office.  The  Treasury  was  then  put  in 
commission,  with  Earl  Powlett,  a  peer  of  no  significance  in  pditics, 
at  the  head.  Harley  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  practically  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  by  the  middle  of  September 
the  transformation  of  the  Ministry  in  all  important  offices  was  com- 
pleted. Lord  Rochester  then  superseded  Somers  as  Presi- 
tS^  MiLtrj  ^®°^  ^^  ^®  CouncD ;  St.  John  became  Secretary  of  State 
instead  of  Mr.  Boyle ;  Harcourt  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
instead  of  Lord  Cowper ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  succeeded  the 
witty  and  profligate  Wharton,  in  the  Heutenancy  of  Ireland.  These 
changes  being  made,  or  otherwise  resolved  upon,  Harley  determined 
to  appeal  to  the  constituencies ;  and  on  the  21st  of  September 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned  to  meet  on 
the  25th  of  November. 

37.  Successes  of  Stanhope  and  Staremberg  in  Spain. — ^During 
c    political    changes,    the    negotiations  for   peace   which    had 

ght'8  Pop.  Hist.,  v.,  Chapter  23;  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  II.,  Chapter  12; 
^Iborough,  IIL,U7 . 
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been  broken  off  in  1709,  were  renewed,  and  conferences  held  for 
that  pnrpoee  at  Gertmydonberg  (April  to  July).     But  they  .^^  ^^^^^ 
did  not  lead  to  any  practical  result,  and  although  hostili-  enc«s  at  Ger- 
ties   had  not  ceased  in  the  meantime,  the  campaign  in  ^y<^*»^- 
Flanders  was  barren  of  any  achievements  which  could  uphold  the 
tottering  power  of  the  Whigs,  or  justify  the  continuance  of  tlic  war. 

Some  vigorous  operations,  however,  occurred  in  Spain  ;  but  even 
these  ended  disastrously  for  the  fallen  party.     In  the  spring  of  1710 
two  armies  assembled  in  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  the  latter  under 
Ifarttlial  Staremberg  and  General  Stanhope.     Owing  to  their  inferi- 
ority of  force,  these  chiefs  remained  on  the  defensive  throughout 
May  and  June ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  July  they  received  con- 
■iderable  reinforcements,   and  Phihp^s  army,  under  the  command 
of    the    Marquis    of   Yilladarias,     was    compelled    to    fall    back 
towards      Lerida,    from     whence     they     drew     their     supphes. 
The  allies  then  rapidly  advanced  and  overtook  the  enemy  near 
Afanenara.     Both  kings  were  present   with  their  armies, 
and  an  irregular  engagement  took  place  (27th  of  July,  victory  of 
1710)   in  which  Plulip  was   defeated,  and   compelled  to  xham^^ 
make  a  hasty  retreat  towards  Zaragosa.     On  the  20th  of  •^  z«n(o«. 
AngOBt  another  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought  under 
the  walls   of  this   ancient  city.     The   allies  achieved  a  complete 
yvdory,  and   the  remnant  of  the  Spanisli  army  fled  towards  the 
frontier  of   the  province    of     Soria.      King    Phihp,    witli    some 
attendants,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Madrid,  and  after  two  days 
removed  to  Valladolid,   the  ancient  capital  of  Castile.      He  was 
piesently  followed  by  his  rival  ;   but  when  the  latter  made 
his  public  entry  into  the  capital  (28th  of  September),  he  ]^p'|^^^^ 
found  the  city  a  desert.     The  people  shut  themselves  up  in  umam. 
in  their  houses,  and  refused  to  pay  him  any  mark  of  respect ; 
aD  the  nobles  and  prelates  had  accompanied  Phihp  to  YalladoHd, 
and  Stanhope   reported  in  his   despatches  home,   that  the   aUies 
were  masters  in  Castile  of  no  more  ground   than  that  which  was 
contained  within  their  own  encampment.     Thus  surrounded  by  a 
hostile  population,  the  confederate  commanders  waited  till  November 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  army,  which  never  came.     Unable 
therefore  to  mahitain  themselves  in  the  capital  any  longer, 
they  commenced  a  retreat  towards  Arragon  in  December,  ^J^JJlJ^*^ 
the  Archduke,  whose  peisonal  safety  was  in  danger,  being 
first  sent  back  to  Barcelona  witli  an  escort  of  2,()00  cavalry. 

38.  Surrender  of  Stanhope  and    the    British  Army. — In  the 


\ 
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meantime,  the  Castilians,  had  enlisted  by  thousands  in  Philip's  army, 
whom  they  also  abmidantly  supplied  with  money,  arms  and  pro- 
visions,  and   the  Duke  of  Yendome,   had  assumed  the 
vendome       commaud.     Eager  to  retrieve  the  reputation  he  had  lost 

roTuei  himself  .— ^,  ■»▼•«  t    •%  *         Kt»  #•  i  i  •  ■• 

toMtion.  in  Flanders,  Yendome  roused  himself  from  the  sluggish- 
ness and  torpidity  which  were  among  his  most  besetting 
sins,  and  took  bold  and  vigorous  measures.  He  secured  the  bridge 
of  Almarez,  on  the  Tagns,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  junction  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Catalonian  armies,  and  then  advanced  to 
Talavei*a,  whence  he  pressed  forward  after  the  retreating  army  with 
incredible  speed.  The  allies  had  been  compelled  by  ihe  want  of 
supplies  to  break  up  into  three  separate  bodies,  English,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards,  each  taking  different  lines  of  march.  Stan- 
hope with  the  first  of  these,  comprising  5,500  men,  left  Chin- 
chon  for  Brihuega,  which  he  entered  late  at  night  on  the  6th  of 
December.  Next  day  his  men  were  employed  in  collecting 
com  and  baking  bread,  in  the  full  belief  that  Yendome  was  several 
days'  march  behind  them.  But  that  general  now  thoroughly  roused, 
had  pushed  direct  from  Talavora  across  the  Henares  by  the  Guada- 
laxara  bridge ;  in  seven  days  had  completed  a  distance  of  forty-five 
leagues,  and  now  on  the  8th  of  December  suddenly  came  upon  the 
English  column  with  a  force  of  nearly  20,000  men.  In  the 
^[J^^IJ'*^  face  of  a  force  so  superior  to  his  own,  it  was  impossible  for 
Bribaaga.  Stauhopo  to  leavo  Brihuega  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Staremberg  at  Cifuentes,  distant  about  five  hours'  march. 
He  sent  a  message  however  to  that  marshal,  apprising  him  of  his 
danger,  and  then  prepared  for  a  resolute  defence,  until  succour 
should  arrive.  All  next  day  the  British  fought  with  desperation. 
They  kept  up  a  terrible  fire  from  behind  their  barricades  and  the  old 
Moorish  wall  of  the  town,  until  their  powder  was  spent.  They  then 
turned  fiercely  upon  their  assailants  with  the  bayonets,  and  burned 
down  the  houses  upon  them.  But  all  was  to  no  purpose.  Starem- 
berg never  made  his  appearance  ;  and  the  British  general  seeing 
that  further  resistance  would  produce  only  a  useless  carnage,  capi- 
tulated about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  honourable  terms. 
He  and  his  gallant  little  army  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  remained 
in  Spain  till  a  little  before  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

Scarcely  had  Yendome  signed  this  capitulation  when  he  learned 

that   Staremberg  was    marching  to  the  relief  of  Stanhope.     He 

instantly  made  preparations  for  a  general  action,  and  on 

virfola!      *  ^^^  1^^^  ^^  December  encountered  the  Austrian  general 

with  18,000   men   at   Yilla  Yiciosa.      The   contest  was 
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obstinaie  and  bloody,  and  was  only  closed  by  the  early  fall  of  the 
winter  night.  But  next  day  Staremberg  resumed  his  retreat,  and 
reached  Barcelona  with  only  7000  men,  while  Vendome  adyanced  to 
Zaragosa,  whero  Philip  established  his  court.  The  cause  of  Charles 
in  Spain  was  henceforth  hopeless,  and  before  the  end  of  February 
1711 9  his  possessions  were  circumscribed  to  Balaguer  and  the  two 
maritime  fortresses  of  Tarragona  and  Barcelona,  with  the  inter- 
and  dependent  districts.  "*" 


Section  H.— HARLEYS  TORY  AD^IINISTRATION. 

1710-1714. 

1,— HARLEY  AT  THE  ZENITH  OF  HIS  POWER. 

39.  Attempts  made  by  the  Tories  to  depress  the  Whigs. — 
These  disasters  in  Spain  were  not  regarded  without  a  certain  degree 
of  satisfaction  by  the   Tories,  since  they  gaye  them  an   excellent 
opportunity  for  depressing  Uie    Whigs.     The     House    of  Lords 
entered  into  an  examination  of  the  whole  history  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
and  while  the  Tory  Lord  Peterborough  was  accorded  a  yote  of  thanks 
for  his  *'  great  and  eminent  seryices ''   in  that  country,  Lord  Gal- 
way,  a  Whig,  was  sharply  censured  ;  and  a  yote  of  cen- 
sore  was  passed  against  the  late  Ministers  for  tbe  failure  suribnrooch 
of  the  attack  against  Toulon.     About  the  same  time  also  ewand, 
(January)  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  dismissed  from  T,JJj^2S*** 
all  her  offices,  and  although  the  Duke  retained  his  com-  from  court. 
mand,  this  year  witnessed  his  last  campaign. 

Still  furtiier  to  distress  their  political  adyersaries,  the  Tories 
hronght  in  a  bill,  which  was  finally  rejected,  for  the  resumption  of 
all  grants  made  by  King  William,  and  they  also  made  an  attempt, 
which  shared  the  same  fate,  to  repeal  the  Act  passed  two  years  before, 
for  the  general  naturalisation  of  all  Protestants.  This  Act  had  been 
made  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Lutlieran  emigrants,  who 
had  been  dnyen  out  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  ravages  of  the  French. 
They  had  been  generously  received  by  the  late  Whig  Ministry,  and 
Bpecial  efforts  had  been  made  for  their  reception  and  ostabHshment 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

Another  party  manoeuvre  of  the  predominant  faction  was  more 
successful,  although  it  failed  of  its  ultimate  object.  For  ^  some 
years  the  Tories  had  complained  that    too    many  seats    in  the 

*  Stanhopo's  Qaeen  Anne,  IL,  Clutp.  XIU. 
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House  of  Commons  fell  to  men  of  no  hereditary  rank  and  of  no 

landed  property,  and  that  military  officers,  lawyers,  mer- 

^^J^JJJ^"*  chants,  and  others  living  in  towns  were  gradnally  assuming 

vuiincation    that  superiority  which  naturally  ought  to  belong  to  the  lords 

liTiSu^^t.  ®^  ^^®  ^^^'  ^°^  *^®  purpose,  therefore,  of  excluding  these 
men,  (who  were  generally  Whigs)  and  of  adding  strength  to 
the  landed  interest  and  the  Church,  a  BiU  was  carried  through  both 
houses,  and  passed  into  law,  making  a  quaUfication  in  land  essential 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament ; — £800  a  year  for  a  burgess,  and  £600  for  a 
knight  of  the  shire.  £ut  this  measure,  like  all  other  expedients  for 
setting  the  interests  of  one  class  above  those  of  another,  was  defeated 
in  practice  by  fabricated  and  fictitious  qualifications,  at  which  all 
parties  connived,  and  it  was  finally  repealed  in  1858  as  utterly  use- 
less.'^ 

40.  Party  Use  of  the  Press.  Swift's  Attacks  against  the  Whigs. 
— ^While  the  Tories  thus  displayed  in  Parliament  such  a  spirit  of 
hostihty  and  vengeance  against  their  opponents,  they  also  bitterly 
attacked  them  in  the  Press,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
teiMto  '  assumed  an  important  position  in  political  Warfare. 
BMkciiMof  Neither  Marlborough  nor  Grodolphin  had  turned  their 
*^  attention  to  this  new  weapon  of  attack;  and  although  the. 
Duke  had  extended  his  patronage  to  Prior  and  Addison,  the  cold  and 
reserved  Lord  Treasurer  had  treated  literary  men  with  contempt, 
and  had  particularly  oftended  both  Swift  and  Prior.  Harley  and  St. 
John,  on  the  contrary,  had  learned  to  estimate  the  force  of  these 
allies ;  they  took  care  to  interest  the  ablest  writers  in  their  cause, 
and  eagerly  welcomed  the  offers  of  those  whom  Grodolphin  had 
repulsed.  Swift  cherished  the  bitterest  resentment  against  his 
former  patrons,  for  not  having  given  him  any  valuable  preferment ; 
and  in  the  Examiner,  which  had  been  started  by  Prior,  and  was  now 
the  literary  organ  of  the  new  Ministry,  he  struck  at  the  Whig  leaders 
without  the  slightest  compunction,  clothing  his  sarcasms  in  a  style 
and  language  which  were  calculated  to  take  the  deepest  hold  on  tiie 
public  mind.  Against  such  a  combatant,  the  genial  frankness  of 
Steele,  and  the  amiable  decorum  of  Addison,  who  were  too  upright 
to  desert  their  fallen  friends,  had  no  chance.  No  one  felt  the  effects 
of  this  more  than  Marlborough.  He  was  the  object  of  Swift's  most 
savage  attacks,  the  .great  libeller  even  going  so  far  as  to  insinuate 
^k^the  Duke  was  a  coward,  and  had  always  taken  safe  care  of  him- 
^^^^■a  the  heat  of  battle,  t 


Mb 


i*i  Popular  Hist.,  Y.,  371 ;  Stanhope's  Queen  Anne,  II.,  213;  Pictorial  Hist, 
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41.  Gniflcard's  Attempt  upon  Harley. — ^Wliilo  tho  Tories  iha<« 
mftde    use  of  every  means  at  their  ^sposal  for   degrading  their 
adTersarieSy  they  were  by  no  means  agreed  among  them- 
selTes.     One  section,  led  by  Nottingham,  was  not  satisfied  ^^^^^ 
ao  long  as  there  remained  a  single  AVhig  official  about  the  toHi^. 
eonri  ;     and    finding    Harley    miwilliug  to  proceed  to 
extreme  measures,  they  began  to  suspect  him.     Others  had  ah-eady 
perceived  that  the  uncertaint}-  of  his  views  and  tho  indecision  of 
hiB  condnct,  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  supreme  conduct  of  affairs  ; 
a  third  section    accustomed  to   meet  in   what   was    termed,   the 
October  Club,  toasted  the  Earl  of  Rochester  tho  Queen's  uncle,  as 
the  minister  they  would  prefer  ;   while  the  avowed  Jacobites  looked 
to  the  rising  genius  of  St.  John,  as   their  great  hope  in  bringing 
about  their  most  cherished  designs.     An  odd  accident  in  which  a 
French  adventurer  named  Gniscard,  stabbed  Harley  with  a  penknife, 
during  an  examination  before  the  Council,  temporarily  united  these 
eoDflicting  elements,   restored  to  the  minister  his  popularity,  and 
relieved  the  Government  from  a  very  critical  situation.     The  Prime 
Minister's  hnrt  was  shght,  but  it  called  forth  the  strongest  expressions 
of  sympathy.  The  two  Houses  presented  an  address  to  the  Queen,  and 
it  being  stated  therein  that  Guiscard  was  **  a  French  Papist,"  the  laws 
•gainst  Boman  Catholics  were  ordered  to  be  strictly   enforced,  and 
these  unfortunate  recusants  were  forthwith  directed  to  remove  from 
Ixmdon  and  Westminster.     When  Harley  re-appeared  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  was  warmly  congratulated  by  ^^^^ 
the  Speaker  ;  and  his  scheme   of  finance,  for  redeeming  compAny. 
aU  the  pubHc  debts  and  deficiencies  by  the  incorporation  of 
ft  South  Sea  Company  was  received  with  applause,  although  it  was 
ft  specious  project,  as  the  event  afterwards   proved.     At  tho   same 
time  it  so  kappeued  that  Ilochcstcr,  Harlcy's  principal  rival  in  the 
&vour  of  his  party,   died ;  the   Queen   then   created   him  Earl   of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  she  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  Lord  Treasurer.     Guiscard*s  attack  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  statute  (9  Anne,  c.  21)  which  makes  an  attempt  on  the  Hfo  of 
a  Privy  Councillor  in  the  execution  of  his  office,   a  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. '^'^ 

42.  Marlborough's  last  Campaign,  1711. — Guiscard*s  attack  upon 
Harley  was  also  serviceable  to  that  Minister,  in  averting  suspicion 
from  his  secret  correspondence  with  tho  Courts  of  France  and  St. 
Germain's.     Clandestine  negotiations  for  peace  had   been  going  on 

*  Stazihope'i  Qneen  Anne,  II.,  210^7 ;  Knlght'i  Pop.  Hist,  V.,  372. 
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almost  from  the  time  the  new  Minister  had  come  into  office,  but 
although  Louis  offered  six  articles,  favom^able  to  the  allies,  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty,  he  was  silent  with  regard  to  the  great  object  of  the 
war— the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  Crown  (April  1711).  At  this 
time,  however,  the  Emperor  Joseph  died  of  small  pox,  and  as  his 

next  heir  was  his  brother,  the  Archduke,  who  was  in  fact 
The  elected  in  the   following  October,  and  assumed  the  title  of 

t'^^  Charles  VI.,  England  had  as  much  interest  in  excluding 
Empwor.      him  from  the  .  Spanish  throne,   as   she  had  in  excluding 

Phihp. 
These  proceedings  had  no  visible  effect  on  Marlborough's  opera- 
tions in  Flanders,  and  although  he  entered  upon  the  campaign  with 
a  diminished  army,  and  a  Ministry  at  home  who  were  more  intent 
on  his  humiliation  and  defeat,  than  careful  for  the  honour  of  their 
country,  his  masterly  conduct  overcame  all  obstacles. 

During  the  preceding  autumn  and  winter,  Marshal  Villars  had 
constructed  wilii  infinite  care  and  labour,  a  series  of  fortified  lines 

in  the  direction  of  Arras  and  Cambray,  which  he  boasted 
JJJJ^JJ^.^  would  bring  his  adversary  to  a  Non  plm  ultra — ^which 
fuDoiu  unes  would  either  compel  him  to  remain  inactive,  or  bring  upon 
A^ITrnd  ^^  *  miserable  defeat  if  he  attempted  to  force  them.  But 
cunbray.      Marlborough  was  not    daunted  by  either  the  superiority 

of  the  French  or  the  impregnability  of  their  lines.  He 
had  determined  to  invest  Bouchain  and  Le  Quesnoy  with  the  view 
of  carrying  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  France,  which  was  then 
termed  his  ''  grand  project."  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
pass  those  lines.  By  a  wonderful  system  of  strategy  which  com- 
pletely distracted  Villars,  the  Duke  succeeded  in  this.'^'  He  forced 
the  famous  lines  at  Arlieux  without  losing  a  single  soldier,  a  triumph 
which  even  St.  John 'admitted  rivalled  his  greatest  achievements. 
He  then  calmly  proceeded  to  invest  Bouchain  under  the  eyes  of  Vil- 
lars, and  in  twenty  days  compelled  it  to  capitulate  (12th  September). 

2.— THE  TRANSACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PEACE 

OF  UTRECHT. 

43.  Secret  Preliminaries  of  Peace  concluded  between  England 
and  Prance.— These  brilliant  achievements,  only  forwarded  the 
secret  negotiations  with  the  agents  of  Louis,  and  on  the  27th  of 
September,  the  following  preliminary  articles  were  signed  at  London, 

itween  England  and  IVance  alone. 

*  Coxe'8  Marlborough,  Chap.  IIL,  102-KM. 
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r.  Lonls  boond  himself  to  acknowledge  Anne  as  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  succession  to  her  cn>\%*n  as  by  law  established. 

2.  A  new  treat>*  of  commerce  was  to  be  framed.  Tb^  pi«!iMi. 

3.  Dankirk  was  ta  be  demolished,  some  fair  equivalent  being  «^>  wtkjK*. 
fiist  determined. 

4.  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

5.  Newfoundland  was  to  be  ceded,  but  certain   tishing  rights  were  to  be 


6.  The  AsUnto  or  compact  by  which  England  was  granted  a  right  to 
engage  in  the  Spanish  slave  trade,  was  agreed  to.* 

Another  document  containing  seven  articles,  designed  for  com- 
mnnication  to  the  Datob,  was  signed  on  the  same  day.     In 
this  paper  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  and  ^f*** 
other  clauses  which   especially  favoured   England,  were  ih*Datcii. 
omitted ;  while  certain  stipulations  which  most  concerned 
the  allies,  as  the  promise  of  measures  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  a  barrier  for  the   Dutch,  wore 
inserted. 

When  the  Imperial  ambassador  in  London  was  informed  of  these 
seven  articles,  he  displayed  so  much  resentment  that  the  Ministers 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  country.  They  were  also  most  unwelcomo 
to  the  Dutch;  but  after  some  show  of  resistance  the  States  felt 
obliged  to  yield,  and  Utrecht  was  named  as  the  place  where  the 
general  treaty  should  be  negotiated.* 

44  A  Temporary  Alliance  between  the  Whigs  and  High  Church- 
men.— ^The  Whigs  did  not  tamely  submit  to  these  measures  by 
whieh  all  the  fruits  of  the  war  wore  being  thrown  away.  They 
mnnoyed  the  Government  by  the  issue  of  numerous  pamphlets  and 
lampoons,  and  in  order  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  disaifected  Tories 
imdcr  Nottingham,  so  far  forgot  their  principles,  as  to  agree  to 
snpport  the  Earl's  favourite  measure — the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill — which  they  had  hitherto  opposed. 

When   Parliament  assembled  (7th  December)  and  the  address  in 
answer  to  the  royal  speech  had  been  moved  and  seconded  in  duo 
form,  Nottingham  accordingly  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  "  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honourable  to  rm"ndSliruT^ 
Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and   the  West  Indies  •««»»>•' 
were  allotted  to  the  House  of  Bourbon."  of  pm™.* 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Whig  Party  supported  this 
amendment  ;    which    was   carried   by  a    majority   of  02   against 
54.     But  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  same  evening,  a  similar 
amendment  moved  by  Walpolo  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  282  against  106. 

•  Dyer'8  Modera  Europe,  m.,  199.  \  Stanhopo'a  Quoon  Anno,  II.,  325-331. 
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Flushed  with  his  victory,  Nottingham  lost  no  time  in  introducing 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  which  was  slightly  modi- 
-   ,^  *  ^  fied  to  satisfy  his  new  allies. 

XaaetiiMni  of  '* 

tiMOecMionfti       It  enacted  that  if  any  civil  or  military  officer,  or  magistrate  of 

ojiorxuity  ^  corporation,  obliged  by  the  Acts  of  Charles  II.  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  should  during  his  continuance  in  office  attend  any 
conventicle  or  Dissenting  meeting,   such  person   should  forfeit 

;£'40,  and  every  person  so  convicted  should  be  disabled  to  hold  his  office  and 

incapable  of  any  employment  in  England. 

This  bill  after  being  carried  through  the  Lords,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Tory  majority  in  the  Conmions,  and  quickly 
passed  into  law.     It  remained  in  force  for  more  than  seven  years. 

The  compact  which  the  Whigs  thus  made  with  Nottingham  and 
the  High  Churchmen,  lost  them  the  sympathy  of  the  Dissenters, 
without  gaining  any  permanent  accession  to  their  strength.  At 
first  the  Ministers  were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  Whig  revenge 
upon  the  discovery  of  their  clandestine  dealings  with  France,  and 
ihey  were  also  under  considerable  apprehension  that  t£e  Queen's 
flings  towards  them  had  changed. 

But  they  soon  found  tiiat  their  fears,  on  the  latter  point,  were 
groundless,  and  witii  this  assurance,  they  turned  their  thoughts  tt> 
tiie  mode  in  which  they  could  best  damage  and  destroy  their  adver- 
saries.    Marlborouffh  was  selected  as  the  first  victim.''* 


'o' 


45k  Disgrace  of  the  Boike  of  MaribiNrougiii — ^A  commission  of 

Public  Accounts  had  been  appointed  in  the  previous 
cblSmiaaion  ^  sossiou,  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  expencQture  of 
onPnuio       the  late  Government.     This^  commission  consisted  of  verv 

ardent  Tories  who  pursued  their  inquiries  in  a  spirit  of 
party  rancour,  and  with  the  special  object  at  the  outset,  of  discover- 
ing  grounds  of  charge  against  tiie  late  Lord  Treasurer. 

Their  first  report  accused  the  Whig  Ministry  of  having  received 
up  to  Christmas  1710,  the  sum  of  85  millions  which  had  never  been 

accounted  for.  This  was  done  to  bring  the  Whigs  gener> 
2^"^^^°*  ally  into  discredit,  but  for  tiie  purpose  of  injuring  Mari- 
Medina  acctts-  borough  it  was  rcsolved  that  the  deposition  of  Sir  Solomon 
So^^^of  Medina,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  had  been  the  bread  contrae- 
pecniation.      tor  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  should  be  made  public  (22i}d 

December).  This  deposition  stated  that  from  1707  to 
1711  Sir  Solomon  had  privately  paid  to  the  Duke  for  his  own  use  a 
sum  of  382,000  guilders  (about  £68,000) ;  that  the  Duke's  secretary 

*  Stauliope'a  Qneen  Anne,  IL,  2S7-2lfi. 
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hmsk  paid  a  gratuity  of  500  ducats  on  each  contract ;  and  that 
dafafy  pa3^ma8ter  at  Amsterdam  had  received  an  allowance  (d 
far  ceak  on  all  monies  paid  by  him  to  the  contractor. 
JL  second  charge  accnsed  Marlborough  of  having  kept   2^   per 

oat  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops  maintained  by  England. 
la  a  later  generation^  such  accusations  would  have  ignominiously 
disgraced  a  great  pubhc  servant,  and  brought  down  upon 
him  excmfdary  punishment.     But  although  Marlborough  '^«^<ik«'« 
a  most  avaricious  man,  he  was  too  cautious  to  take 


perqmsites  and  appropriate  funds,  for  which  he  had  not  strict 
pneedent ;  and  in  his  defence  he  pleaded  established  usage,  adding 
bia  aasnxance  that  the  money  he  had  so  received,  had  been  appUed 
to  the  public  use  in  obtaining  secret  inteUigence  of  the  enemy's 
designs.  With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  he  stated  that  in  his 
capacity  of  plenipotentiary  for  William  III,  he  had  negotiated  ^ith 
the  fcweign  states,  that  the  percentage  named  should  be  deducted 
bom  the  pay  of  their  troops  to  cover  all  charges  for  secret  service, 
and  that  when  he  succeeded  to  the  command,  the  Queen,  by  warrant, 
aathocised  his  receipt  of  the  same,  to  defray  such  expenses  as  could 
not  otherwise  be  provided  for. 

The  Duke   first  heard   of  these   charges    while   he  was   still  in 
Flanders,   and  he  had  replied  to  them  in  the  terms  stated  above ; 
hot  on  the  2l8t  of  December  the  report  of  the  commis- 
aioaers  was    presented    to    Parliament;    next    day    Sir  ^^^J^ 
Solomon's  deposition  was  also  presented,  and  the  ParHa-  d«fniditig 
ment  was  immediately   adjourned,  so  that  Marlborough  JJ^^^j 
IMS  prevented  from  giving  a  prompt  answer.     By  this  andisd^.' 
afaarp  proceeding,  the  popular  suspicion  was  inci'eased;  SibJfrtikeL 
fha  Duke  was  avoided  at  court,  and  he  was  made  to  feel 
that  he  was  a  fallen  man.     On  the  81st  he  was  dismissed  from  all 
his  employments,  by  an  insulting  letter  in  the  Queen's  own  hand: 
writing.     The    same  Gazette   which  announced   his   disgrace   also 
made   known  the  creation  of  twelve  new    peers.     This  bold    but 
dangerous  manoouvrc,  secured  to  the  ministers  a   majority  in  the 
Bbine  of  Lords  and  thus  prevented  any  ftirther  opposition  being 
there  made  to  the  proposed  terms  of  Peace. '^ 

48.  Further  Proceedings  against  Karlborongh^ — Tory  Attacks  on 
the  iUlies. — A  few  days  after  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  Prince 
Eugene  arrived  in  Loudon  charged  ])y  the  Emperor  with 
the  difficult  mission  of  representing  the  fatal  consequences  5J^,a 
which   would  attend   the   defection  of  England  from  the  London. 

♦  KnighfB  Popular  History,  V.,  379-380 ;  Stauhopo's  Qaoen  Ana©,  IL,  243^7. 
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Grand  Alliance,  and  the  removal  of  Marlborongli  from  the  chief 
command.  But  after  some  weeks*  stay  Eugene  found  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  Tories  only  increased  against  him,  while  all  his 
proposals  wore  treated  with  neglect  by  the  Queen  and  the  Ministers. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Holland  on  the  17th  of  March.  During 
his  stay,  the  two  Houses  re- assembled  after  the  Christmas  recess, 
and  the  Commons  at  once  proceeded  to  the  work  of  vengeance 
against  the  members  of  the  late  administration.  Car- 
oftSr*^*  donnel,  Marlborough's  secretary,  was  expelled  ;  Walpole 
commons,  also  was  oxpelled  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  taking  a  bribe  on  contracts  for  forage,  while 
he  was  Secretary  at  War ;  and  two  resolutions  were  carried  by 
large  majorities,  declaring  that  Marlborough's  taking  money  from 
contractors  was  unwarrantable  and  illegal,  and  that  tiie  percentage 
he  had  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops,  was  public 
money  and  ought  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Commons  next  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Barrier  Treaty  of  1709,  and  they 
SwifT/iw  P*^^®^  *  resolution  that  Lord  Townshend  and  those  who 
coiMiMimed.  had  advised  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  were  **  enemies 
to  the  Queen  and  the  kingdom."  By  this  intemperate 
proceeding  the  Ministry  highly  o£fended  the  States,  who  drew  up  a 
very  spirited  reply,  in  vindication  of  the  Treaty.  But  the 
Commons  met  the  reply  by  declaring  it  to  be  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  maUcious  Ubel,  and  ordering  those  who  had  printed  and 
published  it  in  England,  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

It  was  now  quite  manifest,  that  the  policy  of  the  Ministers  was  to 
break  up  the  Grand  Alliance  ;  while  the  Tory  writers,  with  Swift 
at  their  head,  were  actively  employed  in  exposing  the  allies  as  the 
objects  of  public  odium,  and  in  particularly  exciting  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  English  against  the  trade  and  resources  of  the 
Dutch  Republic.'*'' 

47.  Opening  of  the  Conferences  at  Utrecht. — During  these  tran- 
sactions, the  conferences  for  the  negotiations  of  peace  were  opened  at 

Utrecht.  The  fundamental  pi*inciple  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
The  Grand  had  uow  been  abandoned  by  the  secret  preliminaries  of 
^JJJJ^^jy  the  pre^'ious  September.  This  proceeding  reduced  the 
broVen  up.      allies  to  thc  necessity  of  presenting  their  claims  individually, 

and  the  consequence  was,  that  each  of  them,  instead  of 
promoting  the  common  interest,  sought  to  attain  its  own  particular 
object,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.     The  French  monarch  was  thus 

•  See  Swift's " Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and  "Account   of  tho  Barrier  Treaty ;*• 
Stanbopo's  Queen  Amie,  n.,  248-255. 
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enabled  .to  play  on  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and  enconraged 
eTon    to  rise   in  his  pretensions.     His  plenipotentiaries  ^^new 
accordingly  gave  in  a  new  Project  of  Treaty  quite  contra-  p«>po«iir. 
dictory  to  the  secret  preliminaries. 

X.  By  this  project  Louis  claimed  both  Lille  and  Toumay  as  equivalents  for 
Dunkirk. 

2.  He  demanded  four  towns  named,  for  the  security  of  his  barrier  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria, 
and  the  mutual  restoration  of  conquests  between  himself  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy. 

3.  He  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Queen^s  title  until  the  peace  was 
■igned. 

4.  Philip  was  to  continue  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  but  arrangements 
for  preventing  the  union  of  the  Crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  would  be  agreed 
to. 

When  these  proposals  became  known  in  England  tlicy  awakened 
the  deepest  feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation.  Not  the  Whigs 
only,  but  even  many  of  the  Tories  exclaimed  against  them,  as 
arrogant  and  insupportable  on  the  part  of  France,  after  so  many 
defeats  ;  and  an  animated  address  to  the  Queen,  against  them,  was 
carried  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
HalifiEtx  (15th  of  Februtiry). 

At  this  time,  however,  a  series  of  remarkable  fatalities  occurred 
in  the  French  royal  family,  which  seriously  embarrassed  the  progress 
of  further  negotiations.     In  the  previous  year,  the  French  monarch, 
who  was  now  in  his  seventy- third  year,  had  lost  his  only  son,  the 
Dauphin,  and    his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,   the  worthy 
papO  of  Fenelon  became   the  rising   hope  of  Fi-auce.      While  tlie 
conferences  were    sitting,  this  prince    died  of  malignant 
measles,  only  nine  days  after  his  young  and  beautiful  wife  ^^Sfi^^llf 
had  fallen  a  \'ictim  to  tlie  same  malady.     In  a  few  days  t»>c  French 
the  eldest  of  their  two  sons  expired  also  (8th  of  March),  w^Jh  bSlIi^* 
and  the  sur\'ivor,  a  sickly  infant,  whose  life  was  for  a  time  i'""p  ««'<'»■ 
despaired  of,  was  now  the  only  bar  between  Philip  of  Spain  ulron^.  ^^ 
and  the   tlirone  of  Franco.     Ap   that   prince   would  not 
reveal  his  intentions  with  regard  to  these  altered  circumstances,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  proceed   with  the  conferences   at 
Utrecht.     The  sittings  were  accordingly  suspended  until  he  should 
declare  himself,   and  in  the  meantime  various  plans  were  discussed 
for  the  settlement  of  the  difHcultv.    In  the  end  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  English  Ministers  was  accepted  by  Louis,  '^p^""' ^ 
who  pledged  himself  that  Philip  should  renounce  one  of  tlie  phuj^but 
two   kingdoms,   France     or   Spain;    and   tliat  he   would  not  both. 
conclude  a  peace  on  one  or  other  of  these  bases. 
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48.  England  treacherously  withdraws  from  the  Allies.— This 
pledge  was  convejed  to  the  British  Cabinet  on  the  tOih  of  May,  tmd 
on  the  yerr  same  day  €t.  John  sent  a  speeial  •express  to 
MQ^toor-  ^^^  Duke  of  Ormond,  -who  had  been  appointed  to  ttie 
MMd^ohM  eommand  of  the  EngKsh  forces  in  Flanders,  instructing 
iiARibacoiifh.  him  to  **  avoid  engaging  m  any  siege  or  hazarding  a 
battle/'  till  farther  orders,  and  to  keep  saoh  instructions 
a  secret.  The  general  was  further  informed  that  the  French  Court 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  order ;  he  therefore  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication with  Yillars,  and  apprised  that  marshal  of  his  intention 
ip  re&ain  from  all  offensive  operations. 

Prince  Eugene,  who  had  been  made  generalissimo  of  the  aUied 
troops,  presently  discovered  this  duplicity  and  treachery.  On  the 
Mth  of  May,  m  conjunction  with  Ormond,  he  passed  the  Scheldt 
bdow  Bouchain.  The  French  army,  inferior  in  numbers,  ffl 
eqmpped  and  scantily  supplied  with  artiUery,  was  nearer  the 
French  frontier,  between  Catelat  and  Cambray,  in  an  open  and 
exposed  position.  Eugene  at  once  proposed  to  attack;  Ormond 
equivocated,  and  requested  delay.  The  Prince  then  proposed  to 
invest  Le  Quesnoy,  and  as  Yillars  had  retreated,  the  English  general 
felt  he  could  not  resist,  though  his  comj^ance  was  against  his 
instructions. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
national  faitii  should  pass  unnoticed.  Halifax  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  WiUiam  PuHeney,  a  young  orator  of  rising  fame  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  impressive  ^eeches  against  the  dishonour  of 
Ormond's  refusal  to  co-operate  mth  Eugene ;  but  tbey  were  defeated 
by  large  majorities.  The  Ministers  were  thus  emboldened  to  pro- 
ceed to  ulterior  measures,  and  as  I^ip  had  now  agreed  to  make  a 
fom^  renunciation  for  himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  crown  of  France, 
tiie  negotiations  with  France  were  so  far  advanced,  that  on 
TheQoaen  ^j^g  Q^  of  Juuc,  the  Queeu  went  down  to  the  House  of 
gmenipoace  Lords,  and  in  an  elaborate  speech,  imparted  ihe  substance 
•oSwiiyS  of  the  preliminaries  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
herauiM.  general  peace.  Her  Majesty  had  no  authority  from 
her  Allies  to  announce  their  consent  to  the  terms 
she  named,  and  her  statement  therefore  was  only  a  continuation 
of  the  double  dealing  which  had  throughout  attended  the  secret 
negotiations. 

But  addresses  of  confidence  and  concurrence  were  moved  and 
carried  simultaneously  in  both  Houses.  Fortified  by  this  success, 
the   Ministers  concluded    an  armistice  with   France,  in  the  Low 
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Countries,  for  two  monthB ;  and  Ormond  wbb  instmctecl  to  with- 
bis  forces  firom  those  of  the  Allies  and  fall  "back  upon 
He  obeyed  this  infamous  order  on  the  16th  of  ^ 
Joly,  and  Engene,  thus  seriously  weakened,  became  para-  andthT 
lysed  infaaB-foture  movements,  and  was  surprised  and  ^^*^ 
beaten  by  Villars  at  Dcnain  on  the  24th  of  July.  One  by  **  ••°***v. 
one  the  fortified  posts  and  towns  which  had  been  won  by  the  Allies 
wwe  retaken ;  tiie  campaign  closing  with  the  capture  of  Bouchain 
(lAtb  of  October)  the  last  great  conquest  which  had  swelled  the 
triumphs  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim. 

49.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht. — ^The  harmony  between  the  Cabinets 
4i  £in^and   and  France   was  not   yet  complete,  and  the  French 
monarch,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  divisions  between  England 
and  the  allies,   and  the  success  of  Yillars  at  Benain,  resumed  his 
liaaghty  tone,  and  withdrew  his  concessions  with  regard  to 
tiie   Dutch  harrier.      With  the  view   of  moderating  his  ^f^* 
pretensions,  St.  John,  who  had  now  been  created  Viscount  toparii. 
Bolingbroke — to  his  great  indignation  at  uot  receiving  the 
liigher  rank  of  Earl — was  sent  incognito  to  the  Court  of  YersaiUeB, 
and  was  accompanied  in  his  mission  by  Gaulticr  and  Prior  (August). 
fie  accomplished   the  objects  of   his   errand  with  great  address  ; 
Louis  dreaded  even  the  remotest  chance  of    a  new  revolution  of 
parties  in  England,  he  therefore  consented  to  compromise  the  points 
fltiU  in  dispute,  and  agreed  that  Sioily  should  be  ceded  to  the  Duke 
■of  Savoy  (Victor  Amadous  11.),  with  the  title  of  King,  and  that  this 
prince  and  his  family  should  be  named  in  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  failing  the  descendants  of  PhiUp.     These 
•oonditions  being  thus  far  adjusted,  the  suspension  of  arms 
bsbneen  the  two  kingdoms  was  prolonged  for  four  months ;  ^^^  s^tM 
Imt  since  the  States  refased  to  accede  to  the  armistice.  Empire  ttm 
and  held  out  until  December,  and  the  Empu-e  also  declined  ^ouwu. 
to  oome  to  any  terms  at  present,  no  treaty  was  concluded, 
although  peace  was  practically  re-established  between  Franoe  and 
England  from  this  time . 

Kumerous  difficulties,  however,  still  impeded  the  negotiationB 
eveji  between  England  and  France ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  States 
receded  from  their  demands,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  became 
more  captious  and  evasive,  and  the  Congress  which  opened  at 
Utrecht  on  the  29tli  of  January,  1718,  did  not  finally  come  to  an 
agittoment  before  the  11th  of  April,  when  the  series  of  treatias 
b^een  France  and  the  Allies  (excepting  the  Emparor)  was  agB6d« 
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I.  The  Treaty  between  France  and  England  stipulated — 

(a)  That  the  French  monarch  should  recognise  the  Protestant 
Th«  Treaty  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  that  he  should 
between  Eng-  disown  the  Pretender  and  not  permit  him  to  reside  within 
iftBd  Mui             his  dominions. 

France.  j^j  That  the  crowns  of  France    and    Spain  should  never    be 

united. 
{c)  That  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should   be   demolished,  and  the 

harbour  filled  up,  never  to  be  repaired. 
(d)  That   Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits  were  to  remain  to  Great  Britain, 
satisfaction  being  made  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  damages 
received. 
{e)  That  Newfoundland,  the    whole    island  of  St.    Christopher,    and 
Acadia   (Nova  Scotia)  were  to  belong  to   Great  Britain,  the  French 
being  permitted  to  fish  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  point  of 
Newioundland.    That  the  French  in  Canada  were  not  to  molest  the 
five  Indian  nations  subject  to  Great  Britain. 
(/)  In  addition  to  these  articles  there  were  also  others  which  constituted 
a  Commercial   Treaty,  by  which  France  was  prohibited  from  having 
any  further  privileges  of  trade  with  the  Spanish  Main  beyond  what  she 
had  enjoyed  under  Charles   II.;  but  perfect  reciprocity  was   to  be 
established  between  her  and  England. 

2.     The  Treaty  between  Spain  and  England  was  not  concluded 
The  Treaty     before  the  13th  of  July.     It  stipulated.— 

J^][2     d        (^)  That  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca  were  to  be  ceded 
Spain.  to  England. 

{b)  That  conformably  to  the  AsUnto  or  contract   signed  in 
Madrid,  England  was  to  possess  the  right  of  importing  negroes  into 
America  for  the  next  thirty  years,  and  to  have  permission  to  despatch 
annually,  a  ship  of  500  tons  to  Porto  Bello. 
{c)     That  Spain  was  not  to  confer,  either  on  France  or  any  other  power, 
commercial  liberties  of  trading  to  the  Indies,  nor  was  she  to  alienate 
any  of  her  possessions. 
(d)  At  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  of  England,  an  amnesty  was  promised 
to  the  Catalans,  who  had  so  bravely  supported  the  Archduke  Charles. 
But  as  they  were  only  guaranteed  *'  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Castilians,"  their  Fueros  or  ancient  and  peculiar  liberties  were  thence- 
forth abolished,  and  England  was  placed  in  the  dishonourable  position 
of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause* 
for  which  she  fought. 

3.  The  Treaty  between  France  and  the  States  General  stipu- 
The  Treaty  lated — 

5*J^*^  (a)  That  in   addition  to  the  places  formerly  possessed  by  the 

tiie  states  Dutch,   Luxembourg,   Namur,   Charleroi    and   Newport  were 

General.  to  be  assigned  to  them  as  a  perpetual  barrier. 

(b)  That  Lille,  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant  should  be  restored 
to  France. 

(c)  A    commercial  treaty  was  also  made  with  the  Republic  at  the  ^  same 

time. 

4.  The  Treaty  between  France  and  Savoy,  conferred  the  island  of  Sicily 

upon  the  latter,  the  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  II.  being  invested  with  the  royal 

title,  and  the  eventual  succession  to  Spain,  in  default  of  Philip's  heirs,  beinji: 
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also  vested  in  him.  Both  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  refused  to  recognise 
the  Duke*s  new  dignity,  and  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718  Victor  Amadeus 
was  forced  to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia. 

5.  In  the  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Portugal,  France  recognised  the  former 
as  a  kingdom,  and  rectified  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  latter  in  South 
America. 

Sach  were   the  treaties   which  together  formed   tht   Peace   of 
Utrecht.     The  Emperor   did  not  come  into  these  terms,   and  he 
resolved  to  continue  the  war  in  the  hope  that  the  talents 
of  Prince  Engene  would  procure  him  a  victory  and  enable  ^* 
him  to  secure  better  conditions.     But  the  campaign  turned  luiudt 
oat  to  his  disadvantage;  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  1711,  J^Jj^^^ 
Charles  agreed  to  the  Peace  of  Rastadt,  and  ratified  it  at  the  Empire. 
Baden   in    the   following   September.      The   treaty  was 
formed  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Ryswick ;  and  the  terms  were  not 
near  so  favourable  as  those  which  the  Emperor  might  have  obtained 
at  Utrecht.     It  was  stipulated — 

(a)  That  Austria  should  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
after  securing  a  barrier  for  Holland,  according  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht. 

(b)  That  she  should  continue  in  possession  of  her  territories  in  Italy, 
viz.,  Naples,  Sardinia  and  Milan. 

(f)  That  the  ban  of  the  Empire  should  be  removed  from  the  electors  of 

Bavaria  and  Cologne  in  consideration  of  their  acknowledgment  of  the 

Electorate  of  Hanover. 
(d)  That  Fribourg  and  all  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  should 

be  surrendered  by  France,  who,  however,  was  to  retain   Landau  and 

the  left  bank  of  the  river.* 

50.  Rejection  by  Parliament  of  the  French  Treaty  of  Commerce. 
— The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  announced  in  general 
terms  to  the  parliament  within  a  month  after  its  signature  (May, 
1718),  and  copies  of  the  documents  were  laid  before  both  Houses. 
The  commercial  treaty  with  France  contained  two  articles  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  condition  that  they 
were  not  to  be  binding  unless  they  received  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment.    These  articles  provided  that  all  laws  made  in  Great 
Britain  since    1664,   for  prohibiting  the   importation   of  ^'S^^Tm 
goods  from  France,  should  be  repealed,  and  that  no  higher  oi  trade. 
duties  should  be  imposed  upon  them  than  were  levied  upon 
similar  goods  from  other  countries.     This  latter  clause  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Methuen  Treaty;  its  principle  of  the  equalisation 
and  freedom  of  trade,  was  moreover  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  it 

•  Heeren'B  Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies,  181-182  ;   Dyer's  Modem 
JSnxope,  in.,  204-207. 
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was  TixAenQj  opposed  t»  destnictrve  c^Brifufti  Trade  'vvith  PeiliigBly 
wlucli  was  then  fhe  most  thriviug  and  advaiitag^eoaB  we  pOBsasBed. 
It  was  said  Ukai  we  fibould  drink  Pr^ofih  wines  to  the  injury  of 
JNrtagal,  wliile  Eranoe  wonld  not,  like  onr  ally,  buy  our  wool  cr 
woollen  stuffs.  The  readier  introduction  of  French  goods  woald  a^ 
run  OUT  nuamfaoturee  of  silk,  linen,  and  pBf>ec  0^  ik^m  gronnds 
the  mercantile  public  x^lamoured  against  the  treaty^  and  it  was  &aatJfy 
rejected  by  a«nnU  minority  of  the  Commens. 

Emboldened  by  this  Tictory,  l^e  Whig  leaders  next  canifid  k& 

aiddress  in  both  Houses  entreatmg  ihe  <^oden  ^'  to  use  iier 
The  pnHmder  jj^Qg^  pressing  instanooB  for  iiemoTixig  ihe  Pretender  isam 
LonaiBc.       tthe  Ikike  of  Lorrarne'fi  dominionB."     The  Pretender  haJi 

been  dxliged  to  withdraw  from  fit.  <i)ermain'B,  by  the  lidiB 
treaty ;  bizt  Louis  allowed  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Bar-le-dne 
in  Lorraine,  which,  thou^  naHunally  a  aepacate  country,  was  tgeo- 
graphically  a  portion  of  France,  and  enabled  the  Stuart  prinQe  to 
isarry  on  his  intngoes  with  England  and  Scotland  as  readily  as 
heiwe.  The  negotiation  which  was  opened  ai  Paris  in  consequence 
led  to  no  result,  and  Bolingbroke  himself  privately  suggested  how 
the  demand  might  be  eluded. 

On  the  7th  of  July  both  Houses  went  into  procession  to  St. 
Paul's,  where  there  was  a  p^iHc  timnksgiving  §ar  the  peace,  and  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  and  soon 
after  dissdved,  its  legal  term  of  existence  having  expired.'^ 


8.— DANGERS  WHICH  THBEATEKED  THE  HANOVEfilAN 

SUCCESSION. 


^1.  Intrigues  of  Bolingl)rok:e  and  the  Jacobites. — ^The  elections 
for  a  new  Parliament  were  conducted  with  unusual  violence,   and 

party  badges  were  assumed  throughout  all  the  boroughs 
etocSIn*^      and  counties.     The  Whigs  put  locks  of  wool  on  their  luits 

to  show  their  concern  for  the  wool- trade,  which  had  been 
endangered  by  the  French  commercial  treaty,  and  the  Tories  carried 
green  boughs  to  recall  the  memory  of  Boscobcl  and  the  Restoration. 
Although  tibe  Whigs  obtained  some  slight  advantages  over  the  former 

*  Btamhope'fl  Historv  of  England,  I..  SlAl ;  Knight's  Popular  History,  V^  tST^MS. 
For  arguments  for  and  against  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  see  Hallam's  Conatitution^ 
HiaCory,  II.,  882;  oJeo  Bollngbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Hifitaiy,  liettor  TIIL 
Tor  Oeneral  Besnlts  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  see  I>yer'B  Mn/iArn 
Europe,  in.,  206-209. 
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their    opponents    obtained    a    vast    majority.      Embol- 
by  this  suooess,  the  Jacobite  members  of  the  administration 
pHieeeded  steadily  to  work  towards  their  great  object  of  restoring 
Ike  Frctender.     The  Court  in  fact  was  full  of  intrigues  witli  regard 
iD  this  question ;  and  the  Queen's  own  mind  was  kept  in 
eoBslaut  conflict  by  the  two  women  who  were  now  her    _ 
ftmrte  adyisors.     The    Duchess  of  Somerset  plied  her  intrtKaM. 
tianid  conseienoe  with  hints  on  the  terrorf^  of  Poperv*  and 
Ihe  dnty  of  securing  the  Protestant  estabUshment :  Lady  Masham, 
«n  iSbe  other  side,  was  enthusiastic  for  the  Pretender,  and  as  early 
V  1710  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  engaged  the 
Abbe  Gaultier,  who  had  been  an  agent  in  the  secret  correspondence 
iwth  France,  to  make  arrangements  with  Marshal  Berwick  for  secur- 
ing the  Pretender's  succession  after  his  sister's  death.     But  Oxford 
WMiiot  sincere  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  negotiations.     If 
be  could  have  brought  the  Stuarts  in  without  any  trouble  tiniid,,oucy. 
cr  hazard  to  himself,  or  been  assured  of  tlieir  favour  after- 
wmrds,  be  would  probably  have  promoted  their  restoration.     But  he 
«M  cautions  and  indolent,  and  those  who  knew  him  best,  believed 
ttist  be  had  no  fixed  designs  at  all.^' 

Bolingbroke,   on  tlie   other  hand,  plunped    into    the    Jacobite 
intdgues  with  boldness  and  decision.      He   had   really 
no  preference  for  either  side,   but  his   Tory   connections  JSU^ST^* 
and  his  ties  with  France  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  roMiate. 
at  Hanover,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had  little   to 
ei^ect  from  that  family  when  it  sat  upon   the  Uirone.     The  other 
iDembers  of  the  Cabinet  who  shared  his  views  were,  Mr.  Secretary 
Bromley,  and  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Ormond.     Harcourt, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  uncertain  and  wavering. 

Bolingbroke's  intrigues   and   resolution   of    pm-posc,    combined 
with  tho  assistance  of  Lady  Masham,   soon   gave   him  the   ascen- 
dancy in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  interval  which  now  elapsed  beforo 
Ihe  meeting  of  Parliament,  important  changes  were  made  ^^ 
in  the  administration,  which  rendered  Oxford  completely  kMnpomr. 
powerless,  and  gave  the  greatest  assurance  to  the   Jaco- 
nhes.     The  most  significant  of  those   changes   was   tho   appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  most  determinod  adherents 
of  the  Stuarts,  to  the  governorship  of  Dover  Castle,  and  the  warden- 
akip    of  the   Cinque   Ports.     By  this  appointment  the  Pretender 
was  assured    of    a    safe    landing    on    the    south-eastern    coasta* 
Bersnck  and  Edinburgh  were  in   like  manner  entrusted   to  sura 

*  stanhope's  Hist,  of  England,  I.,  32-33 
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hands.  The  army  was  also  reduced  and  remodelled.  The  regiments 
which  had  heen  raised  by  William  m.  were  disbanded; 
JJj^'JJ  the  friends  of  Marlborough,  whose  influence  over  the  army 
offlflM  of  was  regarded  as  a  formidable  obstacle,  were  dismissed  the 
J^  •^  service,  and  their  places  supplied  by  the  Duke's  personal 
enemies;  and  in  order  to  bring  in  Jacobite  officers 
still  further,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Treasury  should  advance  money , 
to  enable  those  who  were  needy  to  purchase  commissions.  This 
latter  scheme  was  baffled  by  Oxford's  neglect  to  provide  the  requisite 
funds ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  this  Minister's  inertness  and  general 
indolence,  which  in  a  great  measure  prevented  Bolingbroke  fully 
accomplishing  his  designs. 

The  greatest  obstacle,  however,  in  the  way  of  his  friends  was  the 
Pretender  himself.  Bolingbroke  and  the  other  Jacobites,  well  know- 
ing how  flrmly  the  people  clung  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
repeatedly  urged  him  to  change  his  faith,  or  at  least  to  make  a  pre- 
tended renunciation  of  it.  But,  to  his  great  and  lasting 
The  Preten-  houour,  hc  disdaiucd  to  make  any  such  compromise  with 
change  his  bis  couscicuce,  and  he  wrote  an  able  letter  which  he  caused 
<^th.  to  be  circulated,  declaring  his  fixed  determination  neither 

to  dissemble  nor  to  change  his  reUgion."^ 

52.  Proceedings    of  Anne's  last    Parliament. — The  new  Par- 
Hament  met  in  February,  1714.     The  Queen  in  her  opening  speech, 

refciTcd  to  the  general  disquietude  which  existed  with 
uwiS^tant  regard  to  the  succession,  and  said  that  there  were  some 
^^■ion  who  were  so  mahcious  as  to  insinuate,  that  the  Protestant 
danger.         Succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  was  in  danger  under 

her  government.  She  also  called  upon  Parliament  to 
suppress  **  those  seditious  papers  and  factious  rumours  by  which 
designing  men  had  been  able  to  sink  public  credit  and  excite  public 
alarm."  Bofch  Houses  went  to  work  in  this  congenial  duty 
according  to  their  respective  party  feelings.  The  Tory  House'  of 
Commons  proceeded  against  "  The  Crisis,"  a  new  pamphlet  of 
Steele's,  to  which  he  had  affixed  his  name.     As  the  party   tone  of 

his  former  essays  in  the  **  Tatler,"  had  made  liim 
peiiedthe  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  Tories,  he  was  expelled  the 
HouMof        House  by  a  large  majority  of  his  fellow  members,  although 

he  made  an  able  defence  with  the  assistance  of  Addison  ; 
and  Walpole,  in  a  speech  of  unanswerable  truth,  exposed  the 
tyranny  and  injustice   of  the  proceeding.     Swift  had  written  an 

*  stanhope's  Hist,  of  EDgland,  I.,  52-56. 
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aaswer  to  this  pamphlet,  called  **  The  public  spirit  oftlio  Whigs," 
in  which  he  had  made  a  bitter  and  insulting  attack  upon 
tlie  Seottish  nation  for  treating  of  the  Union.     The  Whigs  i^lhr/'r* 
■  the  House  of  Lords  determined  to  proceed  against  this  "•'«"'  »•? 
Ibel;  bat  as  Swift,  though  well  known   to  bo  the  author, 
kad  not  affixed  nor  announced  his  name,  the  Peers   could   onlv  call 
the  printer    and   publisher   to   their   bar.     Swift    shov.xd  nut   the 
l^fatest    scruple    in  allowing   them    to    suffer    in  his   place,    and 
ahbough  Oxford  professed   his   indignation    against   the   hbtl,  and 
mdQy  joined  in  an  order  for  committing  the  printer  and  i)ul)lishcr, 
he  wrote  a   letter  to   Swift,  in    a   disguised   hand,    expressing   his 
■jmpathj,  and  enclosing  a  note  for  £100. 

Soon    after  these    transactions,   the    House   of*  Lords   made  a 
generous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Catalans,  whose  int(irests  had  been 
ibamefally  neglected  in   the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.     During  the   late 
vir  thej  had  been  instigated   to  rise   in   favour   of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  chiefly  by  the  promise  of  England   to  secure   to  ^^  ^^ 
them  their  ancient  provincial  liberties.     This  promise  was  treachery 
witfiilly  ignored  by  tlie  English  Ministers,  and  nothing  was  ^^[^!^^ 
obtained   for  them   beyond   a   general  amnesty.      They, 
therefore,  rose  in  arms  ;  but  Philip  was  enabled  to  turn   the  whole 
force    of    France    against  them,   and   Boluigbroke   filled    up   the 
measure  of  English  disgrace,  by  despatching  an  EngUsh  squadron 
to  assist  in  suppressing  their  **  rebellion."     Owing,  however,  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Lords,  different  orders  were  sent  to  the  lleet ;  but 
the  Catalans  were  left  to  brave  alone  the  vengeance  of  then-  enemies."^' 

53.  Political  Action  of  the   Whigs  in  this  Parliament. — Not- 
withstanding the  terms  of  the  Queen's  speech,  the  Whigs   in  this 
Parliament  determined  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  position,  and  show 
that  the  Protestant  succession  was  really  in  danger.     The   Lords 
carried  an  Address  praying  for  an  account  of  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  to  procure  the  Pretender's  removal  from   Lor- 
raine.    On  this,  Oxford  moved  for  a  bill  **For  the  further  ;^;;';'fJ;u'^"J* 
security  of  the  Protestant   Succession,  by  making  it  high  the-socurity 
treason  to  bring  any  foreign   troops   into  the  kingdom."  proiMt^t 
At   first  sight,   this  measure  seemed  to  point  to  the  Pi*e-  succwion. ' 
tender ;  but  its  real  object  was  to  prevent  the  landmg  of 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover  with  an  armed  force, — a  desperate 
expedient  which  now  began  to  be  discussed  in  face  of  the  Jacobite 
preparations.     The  Opposition  saw  through  this  transi«arent  device, 
and  the  bill  was  accordingly  lost. 

*  Etanhopo's  EngUtud,  I.,  65-72. 
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Undaunted  by  this  check  >  the  Ministers  attempted  to  retrieve 
themselves  by  a  decisive  vote  in  both  Houses,  that  the  Protestant 
Succession  was  not  in  danger.  They  carried  their  purpose,  after 
very  hot  debates,  but  not  without  the  secession  of  many  of  their 
more  moderate  adherents,  who,  after  this,  became  known  under  the 

name  of  Hanoverian  Tories.  The  Whigs  showed  their 
sbnoTTeriMi    resentment  in  a  motion  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 

Lords  by  Lord  Wharton,  desiring  the  Queen  to  issue  a^ 
proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  the  Pretender's  apprehension  (Zd»ri> 
or  alive.  Such  a  motion  defeated  its  own  object  by  its  savagery  ; 
but  an  amendment  that  the  reward  should  be  offered  for  the  Pre- 
tender's apprehension  if  he  landed  or  attempted  to  land  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  was  carried,  only  however  by  a  m^ority  of  ten. 

The  next  movement  of  the  Whigs  considerably  diiKiurbed  th« 
ministry.  Baron  Schutz,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  Somers,  Halifax,  Gowper,  and  the  leading  Whigs,  demanded 

the  writ  of  summons  for  \he  Electoral  Prince,  who  had 
propoMi       })eexi  created  a  British  Peer  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gam^ 

to  raBSMW  *' 

the  Eieotorai  bridge.  It  was  well  known  that  the  Queen  had  always 
BoMeof"**  entertained  a  rooted  and  imconquerable  aversion  to  tie 
Lonu.  presence  of  any  of  the  Electoral  family  in  England.     The 

Whigs  therefore  urged  this  demand  out  of  par^  spirit ;  for 
in  1705  the  Tories,  who  were  then  in  opposition,  had  tried  to  harass 
the  Govei-nment  in  the  same  way,  and  the  Whigs  had  withstood  them 
on  the  ground  of  the  Queen's  personal  objections.  The  proposal 
only  led  to  an  angry  correspondence  with  the  Gourt  of  Hanover,  and 
during  the  altercations  which  followed,  the  Electrcss  Sophia  died 
suddenly  (28  May)  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age.'^ 

54.  Bolingbroke's  Schism  BilL — The  position  of  affairs  hod  now 
become  exceedingly  critical,  and  both  parties  strove  hard  to  scoore 
the  success  of  their  respective  designs.     The  AVhigs   daily  ur^d 

the  Elector  to  come  over,  notwitlistanding  the  Queen's 
PKtpnMifor  prohibition  ;  the  more  ardent  Jacobites  also  proposed 
toTkittiio^  that  the  Pretender  should  secretly  visit  his  sister,  and 
Qaeen.  prevull  upou   her   to   announce   him   as   her   successor  ; 

while  some  of  them  even  began  to  enhst  recruits  in  his 
service,  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Perceiving  how  necessai-y  it  was  to  his  ultimate  success,  Uiat  tlie 
Dissenters  should  be  crushed,  Bolingbroke  now  brought  in  his 
celebrated  Schism  Act,  which  he  drew  up  with  the  adNice  of 
Atterbury  (12th  May,  1713). 

*  Stanho^'s  England,  L,  72.80. 
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This  infamous  measure  enjoined  that  no  person  should  keep  a  public  or 
private  school,  or  act  as  a  tutor,  who  had  not  subscribed  the  declaration  of 
Conformity,  and  received  a  license  from  the  Diocesan.  No  such  license  was 
to  be  granted  unless  the  applicant  produced  a  certificate  of  his  having 
received  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  within  the  last  year,  and  had  also  subscribed  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  or  supremacy.  Any  one  failing  to  observe  these  regulations 
might  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail. 

The  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
100,  and  by  a  majority  of  14  in  the  Lords ;  but,  happily 
far  England,    it  never  came  into  operation,  because  the  Theschkm 
day  filed  for  its  commencement  (1st  August)  was  that  on  c^mJS*^" 
wluch  the  Queen  died ;  the  Government  which  succeeded  sus-  ooerauon. 
ponded  its  operation,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards  repealed. 

All  parties  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  during  the  progress  of  this  bill,  since  he  was  of  Dissent- 
ing parentage,  and  had  been  educated  in  a  Dissenting  academy.     It 
was  known  that  he  had  tried  to  soften  the  most  rigorous  clauses 
before  it  left  the  Cabinet ;  but  he  acted  ^vith  his  usual  vacillation ; 
he  prevailed  upon  the  opposition  to  allow  the  second  reading  to  pass. 
and  then  absented  himself  on  the  day  that  the  bill  finally  came  to 
the  vote.     This  duplicity  sealed  his  political  ruin.     Lady  Masham 
was  now  the  close  confederate  of  Bolingbrokc  and  the  Jacobites ;  the 
two  Ministers  came  to  an  open  rupture  which  Swift  vainly  tried  to 
heal ;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  there  was  a  protiactod  dis- 
pute in  council  between  them,  at  which  Anne  was  present  ^"^J^ 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.     It  ended  in  the  dismissal  from  uinre. 
of  Oxford,   and  the  transfer  of  the   whole  power   of  the 
State  to  Bolingbrokc.'' 

55.  Bolingbroke's  Premiership   of  Five  Days. — The  Secretary 
was  now  at  last  supreme,  and  while  some   of  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  conciliate  or  delude  his  opponents,  he  hastened  to  assure 
the  Pretender  of  his  undiminished  regard,  and  proceeded  steadily  to 
the  formation  of  a  Jacobite  administration.     He   retained 
the  seals  of  Secretary  with  tlie  sole  management  of  foreign  iiiJiury.* 
affairs ;  he  put  the   treasury  into   commission,   with   Sir 
TVilliam   Windham   at  its  head  ;    he   allotted   the  privy   seal    to 
Atterbury  ;  Bromley  continued  to  be  the  other  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  Mar  was  entrusted  with  the  same  ofiice  for  Scotland.     Ormond 
was  named  Commander  in   Chief  ;  Buckingham,   Lord  President  ; 
and  Harcourt,   Lord   Chancellor.     Not   a  few  of  tliese  afterwards 
openly  joined  the  Pretender  and  were  attainted  of  treason. 

*  Btanhope'i  England,  L,  60-68.  ^^ 
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But  the  new  Prime  Minister  had  Kttle  time  to  carry  throagh 
his  schemes,  or 'even  to  nominate  these  Ministers  and  induct  them 
into  office.  The  midnight  scene  of  the  27th  July,  when  Oxford 
was  dismissed,  threw  the  Queen  into  a  sudden  illness,  and  on  the 
80th  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy.  In  an  interval  of 
consciousness  she  delivered  the  Lord  Treasurer's  staff  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  bade  him  use  it  for  the  good 
of  her  people.  This  eminent  nobleman,  who  had  mainly 
assisted  in  bringing  about  the  Bevolution  of  1G88,  and 
had  shown  so  much  timidity  of  purpose  in  the  reign 
of  William,  now  proved  true  to  "  the  good  old  cause," 
and  in  concert  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle, 
took  prompt  measures  for  securing  the  Protestant  succession. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  Queen  expired.  Bolingbroke  and  the 
Jacobites  were  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow ;  the  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  were  found  well  prepared,  and 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  joyfully  proclaimed  in  London,  York, 
and  the  principal  cities  of  the  Empire.'^' 


The  QuMn 
appoinU 
Shrrwshuiy 
Lord  TreMu 
rer  in  her 
lasthonr, 
mod  the 
Hanoverian 
HaeceMilon 
is  aafe. 


*  Stanhope's  England,  I.,  88-93. 
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CHAPTER  m.— fflSTORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  DURING  THE 
FIRST    HALF    OF    THE   EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Section  L— A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF    THE  INDUSTRIAL 

DISTRICTS  OF    ENGLAND. 

1.  The  Woollen  Trade  of  the  West  of  England.— The  popula- 
tion of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  seven  millions,  on 
the  basis  of  the  returns   made  by  the   collectors  of  the  '^«  m^t 
Hearth  money.     The  West  of  England  was  then  the  seat  S^l^f^^ 
of  the  greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry,  Kngtand. 
and    the     five    south-western    counties — Wilts,    Dorset, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset,  contained  the  largest  population.     This 
district  was  consequently  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  Uian  any  other. 
In  1689  it  paid  £10,850  per  month  ;  contained  175,408  houses  ; 
and,  reckoning  five  persons   to  a  house,  a  population  of  877,015 
persons.     The  North- Western  District,  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
which  is  now  the  seat  of  a  great  industry,   was  then   assessed  at 
only  £1,758  per  month,  and  did   not  contain  more  than   64,256 
houses,  or  a  population  of  821,280  souls. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  West  of  England  was  still  that  of 
woollen  cloth.     In  the  days  before  steam  power,  and  the  application 
of  chemical  science  to  manufactures,  natural  advantages  had  more 
influenco  in  determining  the  locality  of  a  trade  than  they  have  now  ; 
and  it  was  the  adaptation  of  the  West  to  sheep  pasturage,  which 
created  its   trade  in  wool.     The  grassy  downs  and  wide  plains  of 
Wiltshire,  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Cotswold  and  Mendip  Hills 
fed  innxmierablo   flocks   of  sheep ;  while  the  valleys  of  the  Lower 
Avon,  with  its  many  tributaries,  were  especially  fitted  for 
falling,  dressing,  and  dyeing  cloth.  Frome,  Bradford,  Trow-  ^^^^'J?*  ^ 
bridge,  Devizes,  with  the  adjacent  towns,  were  the  seats  of  thewooiim 
this  trade  ;  the  work  of  spinning  was  performed  by  women  manutodw*. 
and  children  in  the  surrounding  villages  ;    the  operative 
weaver,  in  most  cases,  worked  at  home,  and  only  in  the  processes  of 
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falling  and  dyeing,  vfus  combination  of  labour  necessary.  Tbe 
clothiers  of  Stroad  and  the  neighbourhood  were  famous  for  their 
fine  cloths  of  scarlet  and  other  gaudy  hues.  The  fineness  and  bril- 
liancy of  these  fabrics,  as  well  as  their  intrinsic  goodness,  recom- 
mended them  to  foreigners,  who  preferred  them  to  their  own  silks 
and  brocades. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  trade  with  France 
had  gone,  in  consequence  of  the  war ;  but  the  West  Indies  and  the 
North  American  colonics  became  important  customers,  and' more 
than  supplied  the  loss.  It  was  thus  that  the  ports  of  Bristol  and 
North  Devon  continued  to  prosper,  while  Weymouth,  Lyme  and 

other  small  ports  on  the  Channel,  which  had   driven  a 
oCBriBtoL*    flourishing  trade  with  France  before  the  Revolution,  fell 

into  decay.  Bristol  was,  indeed,  the  great  port  of  the 
West,  and  the  only  one  which  could  enter  into  competition  with 
London.  Its  shopkeepers  were  also  merchants,  or  "  wholesale  men,'' 
and  they  conducted  an  inland  trade  by  means  of  carriers  through 
all  the  Western  and  Midland  counties.  Their  trade,  however,  with 
America  was  mixed  up  with  the  cursed  traffic  in  slaves,  a  reproach 
which  they  bore  longer  tiian  any  other  Enghshmen,  since  they  were 
the  kst  to  give  it  up  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
.  Other  manufiicturing  towns  in  the  West  were,  Taunton  famous 
for  its  common  stufis;  Honiton,  where  serge  was  made;  and 
Szeter,  which  was  full  of  trade,  and  had  an  important  serge  market.'*' 
The  whole  annual  income  of  England  was  then  rated  at  forty-three 
miUions,  and  the  rental  at  ten  miliicms.  The  annual  value  of  the 
wool  was  reckoned  at  two  millions,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
manufacture  at  eight  milHons. 

2.  The  Iron  Manu&ctore  in  Dean  Forest. — The  principal  seat 
of  the  iron  manufacture  was  still  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  had 
been  an  iron-making  district  firom  the  time  of  tiie  Romans. 
2^^|JJ^,  The  woods  of  the  Forest  were  burnt  for  charcoal ;  the  best 
aapopniar.  "  SOW  irou  '*  was  made  from  the  half  smelted  Roman 
cinders,  and  was  then  sent  up  the  Severn  to  the  forges  of 
Stourbridge,  Dudley,  Wolverhampton  and  Walsall,  to  be  made  into 
bar  iron.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  manufacture  was  unpop- 
nlar;  many  statutes  were  enacted  against  it  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  trees ;  the  iron  works  of  Kent  and  Surrey  accord- 
ixigly  fell  into  decay,  the  iron  railings  round  St.  Paul's  churchyard 
being  the  last  articles  made  by  the  Inrade  in  these  counties. 

•  Knight's  PopulAT  History,  v.,  l-ia. 
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As  early  as  1610  Edward,  Lord  Dudley,  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  smelting  iron -ore  by  pit  coal     But  his  iron  works  were  destroyed 
by  one  of  those    outbreaks  of  popular  ignorance,   which 
too  often  interrupt  the  course  of  scientific  improvement :  S^l'*T!r** 

_  ,,  .     *      .  ,  •      .    •     1   j'lt      i.,        -  — JAW        .     Dale  Worki. 

and  the  experiment  was  not  again  tned  till  after  1740,  at 
Colebrook  Dale,  when  the  annual  produce  of  iron  in  the  whole 
country  was  only  about  seventeen  thousand  tons — about  as  muck 
as  the  furnaces  of  South  Wales  now  produce  in  one  week.  Besides 
the  works  of  the  West  and  South,  there  existed  at  this  time  a  few. 
iron  works  in  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Shropshire.  The  iron  was,  however,  of  an  inferior  quality ;  it  was 
called  cold -shore  iron,  and  was  chiefly  used  for  the  making  of  naUs.^ 

3.  The  Tin  and  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall. — The  tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  produced  annually  about  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  metal  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  tin  was  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pe^^er  dishes,  tin-plating  not  coming  into  use 
before  1730,  when  the  trade  was  started  in  Monmouthshire.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  adventurers  from  Bristol 
commenced  mining  for  copper  in  Cornwall,  which  they  conveyed  to 
mills  in  their  own  city  and  converted  into  "brass  wire.'*  Other 
copper  mines  were  worked  at  this  time  in  Staflbrdshire  ;  but  those 
of  Anglesea  were  as  yet  unknown. 

The  vast  coal  fields  of  South  Wales  were  then  scarcely  worked, 
there  being  no  adequate  machinery,  and  the  pits  which  went  little 
b^w  the  surface,  being  drained  by  hand-labour.  The  first  steam 
engine  for  draining  mines,  was  employed  by  Newcomen,  the  engineer 
in  1718,  at  a  tio  mine  near  Helstone. 

4.  Industrial  Occupations  in  the  Midland  Counties.— «In  the 
Midland  districts  of  England,  Warwickshire  and  Staflbrdshire  were 
the  counties  which  most  largely  increased  their  population  during  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  population  of  the  whole  district,  including 
the  additional  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Shropshire,  and  Wor- 
cester, rose  from  650,000  in  1689  to  over  a  million  in  1801.  This 
was  owing  to  their  becoming  the  seats  of  the  trade  in  iron, 
hardware,  and  earthenware.  The  ironware  of  Birmingham  J*J^J2JJ|!" 
was  in  repute  before  the  beginning  of  this  period ;  but  the  iuub. 
great  coal  and  iron  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  were  even 

yet  scarcely  penetrated.  The  forges  were  open  to  the  public  streets, 
and  the  anvils  were  employed  in  tiie  humblest  work — ^knives,  bridle- 
bits,  nails,  domestic  utensils,  locks  and  boHs  forming  the  chief 
articles  of  manufacture. 

*  Kni^t's  PopuUur  BUtorj,  V.,  12;  PlctosiAl  History,  lY.,  TflS-TM, 
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In  the  district  of  the  Potteries,  Burslem  was  the  chief  town,  and 

was  marked  in  the  maps  as  the  ''  Butter  Pottery/'  from 
Th«  potteriM.  the  manofaotore  of  a  coarse  porous  ware,  used  for  butter 

coolers.  The  wonderful  improvements  effected  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood  were  not  introduced  during  this  period  ;  only  the 
common  brown  ware  was  made,  and  the  coarse  white  ware,  then 
ased  exclusively  by  the  rich,  was  brought  from  Belft  in  Holland. 
The  wooden  trencher  was  the  plate  of  the  cottager  as  well  as  the 
small  tradesman. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Leicestershire,  Derbyshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire were  those  of  stockings  and  silk.  Lace,  which  now  forms 
the  staple  trade  of  Nottingham,  was  then  made  in  Buckinghamshire 

and  Bedfordshire  by  hand,  and  from  the  implements  used, 
^^  the  manufacture  was  termed  **  bone  lace."  No  machinery 
Btrby.  was  introduced  into  this  trade  before  1768.     The  art  of 

silk-throwing  was  at  this  period  practised  with  most  skill 
in  Italy,  and  the  EngUsh  weavers  were  entirely  dependent  on  that 
country  for  the  supply  of  silk  thread.  In  1715  Mr.  John  Lombe, 
one  of  three  brothers  who  were  silk-throwsters  in  London,  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  obtained  employment  iu  one  of  the  mills,  and  on 
account  of  his  supposed  destitution  was  allowed  to  sleep  in  the 
works.  He  spent  his  nights  in  making  drawings  of  the  machinery, 
and  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  returned  homo  and  set  up  the 
first  silk  mill  in  England  at  Derby  in  1719.  The  new  structure 
came  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  factory  of  the  present  day,  than  any 
previous  building  of  the  kind ;  its  machinery  was  moved  by  a  large 
water-wheel ;  and  it  gave  emploj^ment  to  800  persons. 

The  remaining  industries  of  the  Midland  counties  were,  lead- 
mining  in  the  Derbyshire  Peak ;  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  from 
brine  springs  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire."^' 

5.  The  Cotton  Trade  in  South  Lancashire. — The  woollen 
manufacture  had  hitherto  held  the  first  place  in  EngUsh  industry, 
but  another  textile  fabric  was  now  growing  into  importance,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  trade  which  soon  surpassed  the  older  one.  From 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  species  of  cloth  had  been  manu- 
factured at  Manchester  and  some  other  Lancashire  towns,  the 
material  of  which  consisted  of  hncn  and  cotton,  the  latter  being 
imported  from  the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies.  The  weft  was 
cotton  and  the  warp  linen,  and  the  fabrics  thus  woven  were  fustians, 
girth  web,  ticking  and  tapes.     The  manufacture  of  these   was   a 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History.  V.,  16-22 ;  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  731-782. 
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domestic  employment,  like  that  of  woollen  cloths,  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  workers  was  very  primitive.  The  trade  was  carried 
on  by  small  masters,  who  had  apprentices  residing  in  their  houses. 
An  active  weaver  could  keep  three  women  occupied  in  spinning  his 
yam  ;  but  as  the  demand  for  the  new  fabric  increased,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material, 
and  also  in  prevailing  upon  the  women  to  supply  him  fast 
enough  with  the  weft.  It  was  this  want  of  a  process  for 
accelerating  the  work  of  the  spinners,  which  led  to  the  inventions 
of  Arkwright,  Hargreave  and  Crompton  in  the  next  period.  The 
merchants  or  pedlars  who  sold  the  goods  thus  made, 
received  the  distinct  name  of  *' Manchester  men;*'  mJ^^^"*'*' 
their  fabrics  were  called  *'  Manchester  wares,"  and 
were  carried  from  town  to  town  on  pack  horses.  The  cot- 
ton trade  was  also  practised,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  Bolton ; 
at  Bury,  only  coarse  woollens  were  manufactured,  and  Preston, 
which  Defoe  in  his  Tour  of  England  in  1722,  describes  as  full  of 
attorneys,,  proctors  and  notaries,  was  outside  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  South  Lancashire.  Liverpool,  the  great  Lan- 
cashire seaport,  had  no  harbour  or  quay  at  the  date"  of  the  ^J^J^*****^ 
Revolution ;  the  trading  ships  lay  in  the  offing,  and  their 
cargoes  wore  taken  to  and  &o  in  boats.  Li  1700  the  Old  Dock  was 
built ;  in  1709  eighty- four  ships  and  nine  hundred  sailors  were 
engaged  in  its  trade,  and  from  this  time  it  made  a  most  rapid  pro- 
gress. Its  customs  became  next  in  amount  to  those  of  Bristol — 
which  was  second  only  to  London  ;  its  warehouses  wore  filled  with 
tobacco  and  sugar  from  the  Plaotations ;  and,  like  Bristol,  it  engaged 
largely  in  the  iniquitous  Slave  Trade.  Midway  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  was  Warrington,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  in 
table-linen,  called  Huckaback.'-^ 

6.  The  Woollen  Manufacture  of  Torkshire.— At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centur^s  Yorkshire  had   a  population   of  580,000 
souls,  and  tlie  West  Riding  was  distinguished  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  woollen  stuffs  called  Yorkshire  Kerseys.     This  trade 
had  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  five  centres  known  Tho  ciothinff 
as  the  Clothing  Towns — namely,  Bradford,  Huddcrsfield,  ^^^* 
Wakefield,   Halifax,   and   Leeds.      They  were,   however, 
but  small  places,   though  full   of  busy   and   enterprising  traders ; 
and  the   viUages  around   them  were  thronged   with   weavers  and 
spinners.     The  great    cloth    market  was  held  at  Leeds,    where 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  24-20 ;  Pictorial  Hlf*ory,  IV.,  780. 
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it  cloth  hall  was  erected  in  1758,  containing  nearly  two  thousand 

stands  for  the  display  of  the  goods  on  market  days.  Here 
dH^inarket  ^^^  ^®  modc  of  conducting  business  and  the  manners 

of  the  traders  were  exceedingly  primitive.  Few  brought 
more  than  one  piece  of  cloth,  and  after  refreshing  themselves 
with  a  pot  of  ale,  a  bowl  of  porridge,  and  a  trencher  of  beef, 
which  the  innkeepers  provided  for  twopence,  they  were  at  their 
tressels  by  six  o'clock  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter.  Business 
was  over  in  an  hour,  and  the  market  was  then  left  to  the  shoe- 
makers, hardware-men,  and  other  retailers. 

The    linen    manufacture    of   Yorkshire    did  not  as    yet  exist. 

Sheffield  was  still  famous  for  its  cutlery,  as  it  had  been 
2oto*hiun  8^^®  ^®  fourteenth  century ;  iron  works  were  established 
HniL  at   Botherham    about   1760  ;  Hull    was   an   exceedingly 

prosperous  port,  from  Vhich  the  products  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  London,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic.  The  town,  however, 
had  no  dock  till  1788,  and  the  Greenland  whale  fisher}-,  which  had 
formerly  been  an  important  part  of  its  industry,  decayed  during 
this  period.* 

7.  Trade  of  the  Four  Northern  Counties. — The  retmn  of 
Houses  for  the  collection  of  the  Hearth  money  in  1G89  for  the  four 
northern   counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland,   Cumberland  and 

Westmorland  gave  60,051,  or  a  population  of  800,255. 
c^iTnd      ^®  great  industry  of  the  first  two  of  these  was  then,  as 

now,  the  Coal  trade,  which,  even  then,  excited  the  wonder 
of  the  Londoners,  for  whose  use,  chiefly,  the  mineral  was  dug  out. 
The  population  of  these  two  counties  was  nearly  double  that  of  their 
western  neighbours,  which  were  the  least  inhabited  of  any  part  of 
England.  The  gi*eater  portion  of  these  latter  districts  was  wild  and 
barren,  and  the  population  therefore  was  confined  to  the  towns  and 
their  vicinity.     Of  these  Kirkby- Lonsdale,  Kirkby- Stephen,  Appleby, 

Penrith,  and  Kendal  were  pleasant  manufacturing  towns  ; 
G«>«?*        ^®  people  making  the  wooflen  cloth,  known,  from  the  days 

of  the  Sherwood  Foresters,  as  Kendal  Green.  In  Cum- 
berland, Whitehaven  was  a  port  for  shipping  coals,  chiefly  to 
Ireland  ;  the  copper  mines  of  the  Derwent  Fells  which  had  been 
worked  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  abandoned  ;  but  the  black 
lead  mine  of  Borrowdalc  continued  to  be  serviceable.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  salmon  caught  in  the  Derwent  were  then  carried 
fresh  to  London,  by  horses  which  travelled  night  and  day,  and  faster 
than  the  post.  I 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  36-28.  t  Ibitl.,  V.,  2D-W. 
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8.  The  Agricoltaral  Goonties. — The  great  seats  of  tillage  were 
the  Soath  Eastern,  the  South  Midland  and  the  Eastern  counties. 
Lincolnshire,  which  is  now  considered  to  be  the  most 
fertile  county  in  England,  contained  the  great  Fen  district,  J^^'^JJ^ 
where  the  very  ditches  were  navigable,  and  the  inhabitants 
went  from  town  to  town  in  boats.  Defoe,  in  his  tour  before  mentioned, 
heard  hero  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  bittern,  and  saw  the  decoys  for 
wild  fowl,  which  were  taken  in  incredible  quantities  for  the  London 
market.  The  drainage  of  this  district  was  then  in  progress,  but  the 
undertaking  was  a  vast  one,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  completed. 

The  agricultural  industry  of  the  portion  of  the  country  now  under 
notice,  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  demands  of  the  large 
population   in  London    and   Westminster.     The   greater 
portion  of  the  wheat  then  grown,  went  to  the  large  towns ; 
the  rural  population  living  upon  rye-bread,  barley- bread  and  oat- 
cake.    Those  counties   which  had  water  communication  with    the 
metropolis  along  the  Thames  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  neces- 
sarily contributed  most  supphes  to  London;  but  the  counties  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Wash,  sent  their  stores  of  geese,  turkeys  and 
other  provisions  along  the  roads.     The    greatest  provincial   com 
market  in  England  was  then  at  Famham  in  Surrey ;  and  the  greatest 
fiair  in  England  was  held  on  Stourbridge  Common  near  Cambridge. 
Hither   came   retailers   from  almost  every  part  of  England;     the 
most  extensive  trafiic  being  that  of  hops.     The  chief  manu- 
facturing to^ii  in  the  eastern  counties  was  Norwich,  whose  Norwich. 
stufl*  wea\dng  trade  was  greater  than  the  industry  of  any 
otlier  town  in  the  country.     Yarmouth  carried  on  an  enormous  trade 
in   heiTiugs;  Ipswich  had  lost  its  collierj'   trade  and  cloth  trade; 
Harwich   was  tlie  packet   station  for    Holland,  and    during  Marl- 
borough's wars,  was  the  busiest  of  ports,  and  bad  two  coaches  weekly 
from  London. 

The  quantity  of  kind  under  cultivation  in  England  was  little  more 
in  tilt*  reign  of  Anne  than  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     No 
encouragement   had  been  given  to  agricultural  industry  JiSjJiJJ^. 
during  tlie  reigns  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution, 
and  only  one  Enclosure  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Two   Acts,  liowcvor,  were  passed  in  the  reign   of  Anne ;  and  the. 
extension   of  the  turnip  husbandr}',   which  was  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  efiected  a  most  important  revolution.     The 
peculiar  value  of  green  crops  was  however  but  little  understood,  and 
tlie  old  system  of  fallows,  by  which  half  of  the  cultivated  ,„t,ojttrtk» 
land  always  lay  idle,  was  steadily  adhered  to.     The  win-  ofnwrhinM. 
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nowing  machine  was  introduced  from  Holland  about  1710  ; 
the  threshing  machine  began  to  be  employed  about  the  same  time  ; 
but  there  existed  a  prejudice  against  them,  and  in  Scotland  their 
use  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  impious.  Improved  modes  of 
husbandry,  such  as  drilling  and  horse-shoeing,  were  suggested  and 
tried  by  Jethro  Tull,  on  his  farm  in  Berkshire,  in  1782 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  accession  of  George  m.,  that  these  experiments, 
and  others  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  were  fairly 
tried  and  adopted.* 

9*  The  Trade  of  London. — The  population  of  London  probably 
comprised  one-third  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
^^'^^,  towns  in  England.  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  estimated 
at  580,000,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  kingdom.  Under  the  precise  enumeration  of  the  census  of 
1801,  this  number  had  risen  to  something  less  than  a  million,  the 
whole  population  of  England  and  Wales  being  then  under  nine 
millions. 

The  trade  of  London  engrossed  about  one-third  of  the  whole  trade 
of  England ;  there  was  however  only  one  small  dock,  the  vessels 
crowding  in  the  Pool  and  delivering  their  cargoes  at  private  wharfs. 
The  two  East  India  Companies,  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  quarrel- 
led for  twelve  years  after  the  Revolution,  were  incorporated 
?^*^^  into  one,  and  established  a  common  stock  in  th^  beginning 
pttiy.  of  the  eighteenth  century.     But  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 

this  company  was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  mercliants- 
outside,  and  although  the  trade  in  silks  and  Indian  calicoes  was  pro- 
hibited, the  use  of  tea  spread  so  largely,  that  this  trade  became  an 
open  one. 

Several  of  the  old  trading  companies  still  carried  on  their  business 

with  success,  as  the  Russian,  Turkey,  and  African  Com- 

tn^         panics ;  and  two   new   associations,  the  North- West  and 

eompttiiM.      Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  had  been  established  during  the 

latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  trading  in  furs 

and  minerals  witii  North  America. 

The  system  of  Banking  had  been  slowly  growing  up  in  London. 

In  those  days  the  cash  of  merchants  was  kept  by  the  gold- 

BMkiag.        smiths ;    payments  were   not  made  by  bills  or  cheques, 

all  remittances  being  made  in  specie  and  sent  by  special 

carriers.     Even  the  taxes  were  thus  remitted,  and  ran  the  risk  of 

being  stolen  by  the  highwaymen,  which  was  sometimes  the  case.  The 

establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1694  has  been  already 

*  Knlj^Vs  Popular  History,  V.,  81-84 ;   Pictorial  History,  IV.,  729. 
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notieed,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and 
Lotteries/^  Insurance  Companies  were  also  started — the  Royal 
Exchange  and  the  Friendly,  before  1687,  against  Fire ;  and  the 
Amicable  for  Lives,  in  1706.  f 

10.  Travelling  and  Means  of  Communication. — ^Travelling  was 
still  a  weary  work,  and  even  the  turnpike  roads  were   execrable4 
It  was  long  after  the  middle   of  the  century  that  good  roads  were 
available,    and    even    then    they    were    ^e    exception. 
Navigable  canals  date  from  1765,  and  in  1758   the  Duke  cmwi«. 

of  Bridgewater  obtained  the  Act  for  the  construction   of 
the  canal  which  bears  his   name.     He  employed   Brindley  as   his 
engineer ;  and  this  original  genius  superintended  the  making  of  all 
the  great  works  of  this  kind  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Railways,  in  which  the  lines  were  of  wood,   had  been  laid   down 
a  century  before,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  coals  from  ^ramwa 
the  pit's  mouth  to  the  ships  in  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  in  1688,   and   in    1698   Savory  con- 
structed his  steam  engine  for    draining  the   mines:  but 
it  required  too  large  a  supply  of  fuel,  and  was  consequently  ®**J^ 
unprofitable.     In  1707  Newman  and  Cowley  made   some 
improvements  on   Savery's  plans ;  and  in  1756    Brindley  managed 
to  eflfect  a  greater  saving  of  fuel  by  further  improvements ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Watt,  who  began  his  experiments  in  1768, 
that  any  real  advances  were  made  towards  efficiency.  § 

The  construction  of  post  roads,  and  the  institution  of  stage 
coaches,  have  been  noticed  in  the  volume  on  the  Stuart  Period. 

Section  U.— GENERAL  LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 

11.  Clubs,  Coffee-Houses,  and  Politics. — The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  pablic  life  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  the 
strong  political  spirit  which  pervaded  society.     Contention 

about   State    afluirs  occupied    not    only  literature    and  stronc 
religion,  the  coffee-house  and  the  church,  but  the  places  ^l^f 
of  public  amusement  and  the   street  merriments  of  the  ii>e«««- 
populace.       The   period   moreover    abounded   in  female 
politicians.       Ladies    received  those   gentlemen  whose   votes  and 
interest  they  .wished  to  secure,  while  engaged  at  their  toilets  ;  and 

•  Ante,  chap.  I.,  Par.  85-38.  I  Knight's  Pop.  Hi«t,  chap.  V.,  35-41. 

:  See  "  En^and  nnder  the  Stoartur  p.  Ml,  442. 
i  Pictorial  Hist.,  IV.,  729, 730. 
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th«y  manifested  their  politics  in  pnblic  by  the  arrangement  of  their 
patches,  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  and  the  boxes  they  occupied  in 
the  theatres."^ 

In  the  same  way  gentlemen  displayed  their  principles  by  the  coffee- 
houses they  attended,  and  tradesmen,  by  their  clubs.  For  a  penny, 
a  customer,  at  the  former  of  these  places  of  resort,  was  accom- 
modated with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  perusal  of  both  £nglish  and 
foreign  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  newest  political  pamphlets.  And 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  public  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
HMovertan  Successiou,  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  also 
H«UM«<.'  estabUshed  Mug  Houses^  in  all  the  comers  of  London, 
where  ale  and  politics,  however,  became  so  sharply  dis- 
cussed, that  the  houses  had  to  be  suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament.! 

Hie  political  and  religious  bigotry  of  the  age  extended  beyond 
London  and  the  towns,  being  quite  as  rampant  m  the  country. 
The  majority  of  the  country  gentlemen  after  having  con- 
tothrater  tributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
sighed  for  the  days  of  Divine  Eight  and  the  persecution 
of  Nonconformity.  The  Tory  foxhunter  described  by  Addison, 
who  believed  that  there  had  been  no  good  weather  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  it  was  always  fine  in  the  days  of  Charles  ;  who  loved 
his  spaniel  because  he  had  once  worried  a  Dissenter  ;  who 
patronised  an  inn  because  the  landlord  was  a  Churchman;  and  who  not 
only  avoided  his  Whig  neighbour,  but  positively  hated  him,  is  a  true 
representative  of  his  class,  and  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
pc4itical  acrimony  reached,  in  the  age  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
days  of  George  the  Third.  J 

12.  The  London  Beau  or  Gentleman  about  Town.— The  man- 
ners of  high  life  during  this  period  were  frivolous  and  depraved. 
The  fashionable  beau  received  his  visitors  from  ten  to  twelve, 
while  ho  lay  in  bed  with  his  rich  and  gaudy  garments  arrayed  about 
the  room,  and  his  trinkets  and  books  of  love  poetry  on  the 
•dressing  table.  The  perfuming  of  his  clothes,  the  painting  and 
patching  of  his  cheeks,  the  tying  of  his  cravat,  and  the  adjustment 
of  his  wig  and  hat  occupied  him  for  three  hours  ;  then  he  sauntered 
forth  to  the  coffee  or  chocolate  house,  and  after  displaying  his  feeble 
wit  among  the  customers  or  flirting  with  the  pretty  barmaid, 
repaired  to  tlie  theatre,  not  to  witness  the  performance,  but  exhibit 
his  attractions.  From  the  play  he  went  to  the  park,  buzzing  and 
fluttering    from  lady    to  lady,    who    would    reward    his     foolish 

^  Spectator,  No.  81.  1  Pictorial  Histor}-.  TV.,  811-812. 

:  See  Addison's  Works ;  the  Freetx>lder,  No.  22. 
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talk  with  raps  of  their  fans,  and  such  epithets,  as  <* Mad  fellow!'* 
•*  I>ear  tormenting  de\il !  *'  &c.  After  this  lounge  he  might  drop 
into  some  fashionable  party  in  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James's  Square, 
and  lose  his  money  at  cards,  or  flirt  again  with  the  assem- 
bled belles.  Other  gallants  were  made  of  sterner  stufi*  and  affected 
military  dress  and  airs ;  these  were  called  bully-beaus,  and  under 
the  varied  designations  of  Darby  captahut^  Task  captains.  Cock 
and  bottle  captains,  and  Nickers,  frequented  gambling  houses, 
championed  women,  thrashed  bailiffs,  or  smashed  the  windows  of  a 
tradesman  who  was  importunate  for  his  bill.  But  of  all  these 
turbulent  characters,  those  who  were  termed  Mohockjf,  were  the 
most  dreadful,  and  by  their  savage  atrocities,  committed  in  fun  and 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  rendered  the  passage  of  the  streets 
perfectly  dangerous  to  those  who  had  no  escort.  Other  gallants, 
whose  small  education  had  not  completely  left  them,  or  had  been 
preserved  to  them  by  a  poor  tutor  and  the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe, 
boasted  of  their  Uterary  accomplishments ;  wrote  billets-doux,  or 
sonnets  to  the  ladies'  lapdogs ;  quoted  Ovid  (iu  Enghsh),  and  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  languages.'*'  When  countiy  gentlemen 
came  up  to  London  it  was  such  coxcombs  as  these  who  took  them 
under  their  wings  and  introduced  them  to  fashionable  life.  The 
Squire,  being  entirely  uneducated,  frequented  the  tavern,  drank 
punch,  played  at  hazard  with  the  sharpers,  and  went  home  penniless. 
The  rustic  youth,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates, 
was  licked  jnto  shape  and  made  a  *'  man  "  of  by  these  fashionable 
vampires.  Hogarth  has  shown  us  in  his  llake's  Vroiiress,  the 
melimcholy  career  of  such  a  youth,  who,  not  escaping  iu  time,  from 
his  lewd  associates,  squandered  his  fortune,  and  ended  his  life  in 
the  madhouse. i 

13.  Education  and  Employments  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. — The 
education  and  employments  of  the  ladies  corresponded  with  all  this 
looseness  and  immorality.  Female  accomplishments  consisted  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  httle  music,  some  skill  m  dancing,  and  as  much 
juithmetic  as  sufliced  for  the  reckoning  of  a  score  at  cards.  A 
lady  was  considered  to  be  learned  if  she  could  read  and  write  ;  and 
it  she  could  write  a  letter  correctly  spelled  she  passed  for  a  wit.  J 
Her  range  of  reading  was  Umited  to  the  licentious  tales  of  Mrs. 
fiehn,  the  hiterminable  romances  of  the  **  Grand  Cyrus"  class,  and 
the  indecent  comedies  of  the  Restomtion  dramatists .  By  the  time 
a  girl  was  fifteen  she  was  introduced  into  society,  and  expected  to 
show  off  her  personal  attractions,  so  as  to  make  a  good  marriage. 

♦  Tatler,  No.  103.      ^  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  812  814.      :  8ee  Bi>ectator,  No.  45. 
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Having  secured  this,  she  forthwith  plunged  into  all  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  day  ;  dashed  over  the  town  on  a  round  of 
visiting  with  her  carriage  and  powdered  footmen  ;  held  levees,  to 
which  the  dasliing  rake  and  notorious  profligate  had  free  access,  or 
received  them  at  her  box  in  the  theatre  ;  and  then  repaired  to  the 
evening  assembly,  where  she  played  at  hazard  with  the  gentlemen 
until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  When  this  lady  of  quality 
was  compelled  to  stay  at  home,  she  indulged  in  stimulants,  or 
regaled  herself  with  frequent  libations  of  tea  qualified  with  more 
potent  liquors."^  Kher  lady  friends  dropped  in,  they  amused  them- 
selves with  scandal  for  lack  of  better  occupation,  for  not  one  house  in 
ten  thousand  contained  a  harpsichord,  and  the  ladies  were  incapable 
of  intellectual  conversation,  f 

14.  London  Merchants  and  Tradesmen.— The  advance  of  the 
mercantile  classes  in  wealth  and  importance  was  now  shown  by  their 
ambition  for  aristocratic  distinctions,  as  well  as  by  other  evidences. 
Several  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  and  civic  functionaries 
rejoiced  in  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  nearly  all  assumed  the 

title  of  Esquire  or  Gentleman.  As  yet,  the  majority  of 
MerchAntB  them  livcd  in  the  city,  over  their  shops  and  warehouses ; 
MStcOTintr  ^^^  ^^®  suburbs  of  London  were  being  studded  with  country 
hoiuM.         houses ;    Defoe   describes   Carshalton    as    crowded  witib 

them;  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  married  his  daughter  to  a 
duke's  son,  and  gave  her  a  dowry  of  £50,000,  lived  in  a  splendid 
mansion  at  Wanstead,  and  Sir  Robert  Claydon,  at  Harden  in 
Surrey,  surrounded  his  villa  with  a  park  and  plantation  which 
excited  general  admiration.  I  At  half-past  one  o'clock  the  merchant 
repaired  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  remained  there  till  three ;  but 
those  of  greatest  eminence  transacted  business  at  the  coffee-houses 
— the  wealthiest  at  Garaway's ;  foreign  bankers  at  Robins's ;  and 
stock  brokers  at  Jonathan's. 

The  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  were  as  aspiring  in  their  notions 
as  the  merchants,  and  kept  footmen  and  ser^^ants  ;  but  they  had 
grown  into  a  very  numerous,  class,   and  the   competition  among 

them  was  very  keen.  Puffing  advertisements  were 
rfmtoMTds     accordingly  very  common ;   but  the  chief  attraction  was 

the  signboard,  which  in  addition  to  the  name  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  owner,  was  emblazoned  with  some  animal  or  other 
cognizance,  to  strike  the  eyes  of  passengers.  These  signs  generally 
projected  far  into  the  street ;  but  this  being  found  an  inconvenience^ 

♦  Tatler,  No.  248 :  Spectator,  No.  45 ;  Congreve'g  "  Way  of  the  World.*» 
i  Pict.  Hist..  1  v.,  814-S16.  :  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  42. 
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they  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  against  the  wall  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  George  U. 

Certain  localities  were  still  occupied  by  particular  trades  ;  as 
Fleet  Street  by  the  linen  drapers  ;  Newgate,  Leadenhall  and  St. 
James's  by  the  butchers  ;  Thames  Street  by  tbe  cheesemongers  ; 
Covent  Garden  by  the  fruiterers;  Monmouth  Street  by  the  old 
clothes  men  ;  Little  Britain,  Paternoster,  Moorfields  and  other 
places  by  the  booksellers.  Besides  the  regular  tradesmen  there  were 
numerous  hawkers  and  hucksters,  who  had  stalls  in  the  streets  and 
even  in  Westminster  Hall.  All  sorts  of  traffic  wore  carried  on  at 
these  stands  ;  articles  were  sold  by  raffles  and  various  modes  of 
gambling  ;  and  at  some  thimble-rigging  was  openly  practised  ;  at 
others  were  vended  liquors,  Geneva  and  strong  waters.''' 

15.  Recreations,  Amusements,  and  Dress. — Among  those  amuse 
ments  which  particularly  illustrate  the  character  of  ^is  period,  the 
watering-places  may  be  first  noticed.     Of  these  Bath  was  the  most 
frequented,   owing  to   the  excellent   management  of  the 
fkmous  Beau  Nash,  who,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  pJ!^^ 
the  public  assemblies  there,  established  such  a  standard  of 
etiquette,  as  tended  to  refine  the  national  manners.     Next  to  Bath, 
Tnnbridge  Wells  and  Epsom  Wells  were  held  in  greatest  repute. 
Those  who  visited  these  places  went  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
medicinal  waters  ;  few  persons  travelled  lor  pleasure,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beholding  fine  scenery,  and  still  fewer  repaired  to  the  coast 
for  sea  air  or  sea  bathing. 

The  chief  places  of  entertainment  neai*  London  were  the  Rane- 
lagh     and    Yauxhall    Gardens,     at    the     former    of    which    Dr. 
Anie    was     musical     du'cctor.      Theatrical     representations    now 
reached  their    perfection   in  point   of  splendour   under     the   able 
management  of  Gibber,  Quiu,  and  Garrick ;  but  there  was 
no  attempt  at  proprieties  of  costume,  and  all   characters  ^^^' 
were  performed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  day.     Besides  ment. 
the  theatre  and  the  Italian  Opera,  which  was  now  intro- 
duced, there  were  Puppet  Shows,  ball  rooms,  and   singing   saloons,, 
while  the  streets  were  enlivened  with  dancing  horses  and  bears  and 
tumblers  of  every   description.     Shootiog  matches   at  the  Artillery 
Ground,  smock  races  in  Pall  Mall  and  foot  ball  in  the  Strand,  were 
the  common  pastimes  of  tlie  citizens ;  and  Prize  Figlits,  Bull-baiting, 
and  the  Cock-pit,   an  execution  at  Tyburn,  and  the  attractions  of 
St.  Bartholomew's   fair  also   furnished  other  means  of  amusement 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  age.f 

*  Pictorial  Historj-,  IV.,  821-822.  +  Ibid.  IV..  saA-SW. 
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The  dress  of  both  sexes  daring  this  period  "was  exceedingly  pre- 
posterous.    A  beau  of  Queen  Anne*s  time  wore  an  enormous  wig, 

with  long  lappets  of  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders.  On 
hl^taoaem^^  top  of  this  was  perched  a  small  pocked  hat,  which  had 
jUiM'B  tioM.    to  be  retained  in  its  place  by  the  aid  of  pins."^'     His  coat, 

very  broad  in  the  tails,  reached  below  the  knee  ;  his  waist- 
coat, with  flap  pockets  of  large  size,  extended  half  way  down  his 
thighs ;  his  small  clothes  were  tight  and  buckled  at  the  knee,  where 
they  were  met  by  coloured  stockings,  which  rose  out  of  square-toed, 
red-heeled,  diamond  or  silver  buckled  shoes.  He  carried  an  amber 
cane,  which  he  twirled  as  he  ambled  along. f  He  also  sported  a 
jewelled  rapier,  and  a  gold  snuff  box  which  he  was  continually 
tapping.  He  rouged  his  cheeks,  wore  scented  gloves,  and  affected 
all  kinds  of  postures  as  he  quizzed  at  the  passers  by  with  his  eye 
glass.  I  Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  dandy,  as  depicted  by  Addison 
in  various  parts  of  The  Spectator  and  Tfie  Taller, 

The  lady  with  whose  charma  this  fop  was  probably  enamoured 
was  a  fit  companion  for  him.  She  wore  her  hair  of  great  length, 
and  tied  it  up  in  a  knot  surmounted  with  a  tower  or  commode, 
which  varied  in  height  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Her 
gowns  and  petticoats  were  so  flounced  and  furbelowed  that  every 

pari  of  the  garment  was  in  curl,  and  a  lady  of  fashion 
T^^to  of  .« looked  like  one  of  those  animals,"  says  The  Spectator ^ 
•ueMy.       ''which  in   the  country  we  call  a  Friezland-hen.'*     This 

also  was  as  variable  as  the  Gothic  head  dress,  and  was 
distended  with  an  enormous,  inconvenient,  and  ridiculous  hoop,  so 
that  what  a  lady  lost  in  height  by  lowering  her  commode,  she  made 
up  in  breadth  by  the  sweep  of  her  hoop.§ 

But  the  fashionable  lady  sometimes  affected  male  attire,  the 
petticoat  being  the  only  garment  by  which  her  sex  could  be 
recognised.  She  wore  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  smartly  cocked 
beaver  hat  and  feather ;  and  her  hair,  curled  and  powdered,  hung 
far  down  her  shoulders,  and  was  tied,  like  that  of  a  rakish  young 
g6ntlem^*s,  with  a  long  streaming  scarlet  ribbon.  Sometimes  she 
wore  a  periwig ;  she  took  snuff,  and  carried  a  fan  which  she  aired 
about  as  the  fop  did  his  cane.  If 

16.  Squires  and  Country  Gentlemen. — The  habits  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  this  age  have  been  amply  delineated  in  the 
plays,  novels,  and  essays  of  the  period;  and  the  picture  of  their 

^  Spectator,  No.  60.  f  Tatler,  No.  103.  :  Ibid. 

i  Spectator,  No.  127.  ?  Ibid.,  No.  102. 
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great  type,  Sir   Roger  de   Coverlej,  is  well  known.     From   this 
example  we  learn  that  the  squire  received  the  last  polish 
of  his  education  in  London  hy  frequenting  the  coffee  houses  J^^JJ^^ 
to  which  the  wits  of  the  day  resorted,  or  hy  heing  intro    the  type  of 
daeed  to  life  by  one  of  the  gallants  whom  we  have  already  t''^«»»*'> 
described.     On  returning  to  his  estate  he  entered  into  the 
duties  of  Grand  Juryman  at  the  Assizes,  dispensed  minor  justice  to 
Ills  tenantry  and  yeomanry  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  as  a  wor> 
shipful  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  terror  to  smugglers,  poachers,  and 
sturdy  rogues.       When   Sunday   arrived    the  lord  of    the   manor 
repaired  to  the  church  in  great  state,  through  a  lane  of  uncovered  and 
bowing  peasantry  ;    he  then    entered  the  hereditary  pew  of    his 
ancestors,  whence  he  looked  round  to  see  which  of  his  tenants  were 
absent,  and  uttered  his  responses  so  loud  as  to  impress  respect  upon 
all  the  congregation.     At  Christmas   tide  his   mansion   rang  with 
the  festivities  which  were  free  to  all ;  bountiful  gifts  of  pork  and 
beef,  strong  ale,  and  mince  pies,   were  distributed,  and  a  pack  of 
cards  was  sent  to  every  family. 

A  squire  of  this  old  school  loved  to  see  the  old  arras  and  the 
pictures  of  his  forefathers  still  lingering  on  the  wall ;  and  he  valued 
the  massive  high-backed  chairs,  and  the  covers  which  had  been 
embroidered  by  his  grandmother  and  her  household  as  choice  heir- 
looms. He  was  proud,  also,  of  his  chaplain,  his  housekeeper,  and 
Lis  host  of  servants,  and  talked  about  his  old  hunters,  which  grazed 
labour-free  for  life,  in  his  richest  paddock.  His  diet  and  his  hours 
of  meals  were  on  the  same  primitive  scale ;  he  breakfasted  at  an 
early  hour  upon  hot  rolls,  plum  cake  and  strong  ale,  and  dined  at 
noon.  The  chase,  shooting,  fishing,  card  playing,  dancing,  hard 
eating  and  drinking  were  his  chief  pastimes  ;  politics  and  Uterature 
were  of  secondai-y  consideration,  the  former  he  left  to  the  peer  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  put  his  own  man  into  the  borough  or  the  county, 
and  the  latter  he  knew  nothing  about,  beyond  what  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  London  coffee  houses,  where  he  had  probably  seen  Dry- 
den,  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele.  Commerce  was  still  regarded 
with  contempt  by  these  proud  and  ignorant  squires,  and  their 
3'ounger  sons  who  went  forth  into  the  world  without  provision, 
became  genteel  parasites,  such  as  Addison  has  depicted  in  '*  Will 
Wimble,"  and  Goldsmith  has  described  in  his  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field."- 

17.  The  Country  Gentlewomen. — The  country  gentlewomen  of  this 
period  are  chiefly  represented  to  us  as  quiet,  domestic  drudges,  with 

•Pictorial  Hittory,  IV.,  83C-831 ;  Goldsmith'*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Chapter  XX. 
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scarcely  education  enough  to  keep  the  household  accounts,  or  spell 
correctly  a  simple  and  homely  recipe.  A  lady  did  not  now  regard, 
like  her  grandmother,  emhroidering  of  cushions  and  coverlets  as 

the  great  business  of  life ;  if  she  did  not  dabble  in  politics, 
S^ufSi  ®^^  settled  down  into  the  character  of  a  Lady  Bountiful, 
oftbeparuh.  and  dispeuscd  her  charity,  advice,  and  medicines,  where 

she  saw  their  need.  The  remedies  she  used  were  for  the 
most  part  the  strangest  quackery.  She  gave  snail  pottage  to  cure 
consumption ;  pounded  live  swallows  to  death,  to  make  an  oil,  and 
plucked  a  live  bird  to  make  a  medicinal  water.  The  age  in  fact 
was  one  of  credulity  and  superstition,  when  every  parish  had  its 
witch,  its  fortune-teller,  or  its  cunning  man ;  when  nativities  were 
calculated,  and  charms  and  cordials  were  believed  to  be  efficacious 
remedies,  and  when  quacks  paraded  the  country  with  imposing 
equipages,  and  professed  their  ability  to  cure  every  mortal  ill.* 

18.  Teomen,  Farmers,  and  Labourers. — The  class  next  to  the 
country  gentlemen  stood  at  a  long  distance  below  their  superiors, 
and  were  separated  from  them  by  other  barriers  besides  those  of 
wealth.  The  richest  vcoman  could  not  boast  of  that  which 
The  yeoman,  was  at  oucc  the  Strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  most 
impoverished  squire — his  genealogy.  But  in  his  rank  he 
was  held  in  some  distinction  ;  he  could  sport  over  his  own  lands 
without  a  breach  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  was  often  elected  foreman 
of  the  petty  jury,  t 

The  farmers  and  smaller  freeholders,  who  came  next, 
but  little  below  these,  were  a  sturdy  race,  full  of  the 
^J'^jj  independence  and  prejudices  which  had  marked  the 
fTMhoiders.  character  of  their  ancestors  who  rallied  round  Hamp- 
den, and  served  in  Cromwell's  regiments  of  L"onsides. 
They  attended  markets  and  fairs  to  dispose  of  their  grain; 
they  still  used  the  same  farming  tools  as  their  grandfathers 
had  used  ;  and  continued  the  same  rough  hospitality  in  their 
households.  The  great  kitchen  served  for  all  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  their  home  servants  took  their  meals  at  the  same  board 
with  themselves  ;  the  children  crowded  about  the  floor,  and  the 
dogs  and  the  poultry  gathered  up  the  bones  and  the  crumbs.  | 

The  farmers  were  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  husbandmen 

who  worked  for  wages.       The   average  income   of    this 

i^bandmen  g|^gg  ^g^g  ^bout  fivo  shilHugs  pcr  wcck,  on  which  pittance, 

liOwareni.       whcatcu  bread,  woollen  or  Imen  clothing,  tea  and  sugar 

♦  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  831-832.  +  Spectator,  No.  122 

:  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  52. 
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were  utterly  beyond  their  reach.  Their  food  therefore  con- 
sisted of  barley  bread,  rye  bread,  and  oat-cake  ;  of  the  roots 
and  vegetables  they  cultivated,  and  of  the  hogs  they  fattened. 
Their  tibAtched  hovels  without  windows,  and  with  only  one  chimney, 
afforded  a  miserable  shelter  ;  while  a  bench  and  a  plank  on 
tressels,  an  iron  pot,  a  wooden  trencher,  and  a  brown  basin 
or  two,  formed  the  only  furniture.  Wretched  as  they  were, 
when  compared  with  the  peasantry  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  condition  of  the  cottagers  and  squatters  upon  the 
edges  of  the  commons  was  far  worse.  At  the  beginning  Jj^^^om 
of  the  century,  the  enclosed  land  of  England  was  esti- 
mated at  half  the  area  of  the  kingdom.  SincQ  that  time,  there  have 
been  enclosed  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  land,  which  at  the  time 
we  are  now  considering  was  heath,  morass,  and  forest.  It  was  on 
this  region  that  the  squatters  endeavoured  to  gain  their  scanty  liveli- 
hood. Hiey  were  regarded  as  *<  vagrants  **  by  the  farmers ;  the 
squire  tossed  them  a  penny  when  they  opened  a  gate  or  told  him 
which  way  the  fox  was  gone,  and  the  parson  cared  Httle  for  them, 
since  their  rags  and  their  mean  conation  kept  them  away  from 
church. 

The  amusements  by  which  the  rustic  labourers  beguiled  the 
monotony  of  their  occupation  were  such  as  wrestling,  cudgel 
playing,  and  foot-racing ;  wakes  and  fairs  also  frequently  enlivened 
their  toil,  and  at  these  grinning  and  yawning  matches,  trials  in 
whistling,  sack  racing,  cock-fighting,  and  bull-baiting  were  the 
common  pastimes."^ 

19.  Projects  for  the    Relief  of  the    Poor. — The    increase  of 
pauperism  and    the    consequent    pressure  of   the    rates  for  their 
maintenance     caused     considerable     alarm    during    this 
period.     Locke,  who  drew  up  a  report  on  the  subject  for  ^'••*       * 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1696,  attributed  the  growth  of  this  p«u^!ri!rai.. 
evil  to  the  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the  corruption  of 
manners,  and  proposed  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  regulations 
for  compelling  the   overseers  of  parishes  to  find  employment  for 
their  able-bodied  paupers.     Richard  Dunning,  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Devonshire,  and  published  pamphlets 
with  suggestions  for  their  relief,  attributed  the  increase  of  pauperism 
to  the  extravagant  living  of  the  lower  orders,  and  their  idle  and 
intemperate  habits.     The   same   observations  were   also  made  by 
Defoe,   who  says  that  the  English   were   the   most  lazy   diligent 
nation  in  the  world ;  that  an  English  workman  will  work  till  he  gets 

•  Knight'8  Popular  History,  48-»  ;  Pictorial  Hiatory,  IV.,  833. 
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his  pocket  foil  of  money,  and  that  be  will  then  go  and  be  idle  and 
drink  it  all  away.  And  the  reason  be  alleges  for  the  existence 
of  so  many  poor  is  that  they  can  earn  more  by  begging. 

One  of  the  first  inconveniences  felt  in  the  management  of  the 
poor  was  occasioned  by  the  general  system  of  assessing  the  rates  in 
each  separate  parish,  by  which  poor  districts  bore  the 
2^^^  greatest  bnrdens,  and  rich  ones  hardly  any.  A  Mr.  John 
oBions.  Cary  was  the  first  who  called  public  attention  to  this 
inequaliiy,  and  through  his  exertions  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  in  1697,  by  which  the  different  parishes  in  the  city  of 
Bristol .  were  formed  into  a  union,  with  a  workhouse,  and  tbe 
management  of  all  parochial  concerns  within  the  city  vested  in  a 
single  corporation.  This  experiment  led  to  such  satisfactory  results, 
that  two  years  afterwards,  Exeter,  Hereford,  Colchester,  Hull,  and 
Shattesbury  were  authorised  to  erect  workhouses,  and  these  were 
presently  followed  by  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Norwich,  and  other 
places.  In  1728  an  Act  was  passed  still  forther  extending  this 
system,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  provided  that  no  justice  of  the 
peace  should  make  any  order  for  relief,  unless  it  was  shown  that  the 
party  had  made  application  without  success  to  a  vestry,  or  the 
overseers. 

In  1704  a  scheme  had  been  proposed  and  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  although  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  to  the 
effect  that  the  poor  should  be  employed  in  various  trades 
and  manufactures  in  the  workhouses.  But  Defoe  stoutly 
resisted  this  project,  and  his  clever  pamphlet  "  Giving 
Alms  no  Charity,*'  showed  tliat  there  was  then  more 
labour  in  England  than  hands  to  perform  it,  and  that  no  man  of 
sound  limbs  and  senses,  need  be  poor  merely  for  want  of  work.  And 
in  proof  of  this  he  pointed  out  the  difficulty  which  the  Government 
experienced  m  obtainmg  recruits  for  the  army,  debtors  and  male- 
factors  of  all  kinds  being  then  actually  offered  their  lives  and 
liberty  on  condition  of  entering  the  service.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  existed  at  that  time,  many  impediments  in  the 
way  of  free  trade  in  labour.  The  means  of  transit  being  so  rude, 
a  labourer  generally  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  locality 
where  he  was  bom.  The  Laws  of  Settlement  farther 
contributed  to  this  evil,  while  the  barriers  which  prevented 
the  artificer  or  the  trader  from  passing  out  of  his  first 
condition  into  one  more  advantageous,  were  almost  insur- 
mountable. The  severe  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  ap- 
prenticeship kept  a  man  for  ever  in  the  pursuit  for  which  he  had 
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served  seven  years*  training ;  and  the  devices  of  Guilds  and  Com- 
panies and  City  Freedoms,  created  a  practical  monopoly,  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  overthrow.  Defoe's  objection,  therelOTe,  to  the  em- 
ployment of  able-bodied  poor  in  workhouses  loses  a  great  part  of  its 
foreey  when  we  consider  that  for  the  reason  just  stated,  labourers 
were  unable  to  seek  work  where  it  was  to  be  found.  ""'^ 

The  establishment  of  workhouses,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
by  the  contract  system,  led  to  a  reduction  in  both  the  amount  of 
the  rates,  and  the  number  of  paupers  ;  but  the  reduction  was  only 
temporary,  and  both  rates  and  poor  went  on  increasing  throughout 
the  reign  of  George  11.  f 

20.  Immoral  Character  of  the  Age. — The  general  conditicm  of 
society  during  the  transition  time  between  Anne  and  George  III. 
has  been  pourtrayed  in  the  novels  of  Defoe,  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
but  more  vividly  in  the  graphic  pictures  of  Hogarth.  Society  in 
ihese  pictures  is  a  sort  of  chaos  ;  in  which  filth  and  finery,  grossness 
and  drunken  firenzy  are  jostled  together.  London  streets,  by  day 
and  night,  are  a  perfect  scene  of  wild  disorder,  and  the  anarchy 
tiierein  is  paralleled  by  the  absence  of  all  legal  supervision  3^,^^^ 
in  houses  of  public  resort,  and  in  places  of  amusement  pirtnresof 
for  high  and  low.  The  sleeping  drayman,  who  is  crushing  "'•»»' 
the  child  beneath  the  wheels  of  his  dray  ;  the  **  Enraged 
Musician;'*  the  ''Midnight  Conversation,'*  in  which  the  highest 
and  the  noblest  are  depicted  in  a  state  of  brutal  drunkenness 
in  a  low  pot  house,  while  their  president,  a  clergyman,  is 
ecmcocting  a  fresh  bowl  of  punch ;  the  Cockpit,  where  the  bfind 
peer  is  betting  with  the  blackguards  around  him  ;  the  terrible 
drama  of  the  '*  Rake's  Progress ;  "  the  horrors  of  *'  Gin  Lane,"  and 
the  humours  of  Electioneering  are  only  a  few  of  those  **  pictures  of 
life  and  character,"  with  which  the  great  moralist  has  set  forth  the 
manners  of  his  time.  It  has  been  well  observed  I  that  althoiiigh 
these  representations  of  vice  and  folly  do  not  place  the  whole  tmth 
before  us,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  pictures,  since 
the  wonder  is  that  there  were  not  more  Gin  Lanes  and  Blood-bowl 
houses.  The  intemperance  of  the  age  was  awful ;  there  was  an 
utter  absence  of  religious  restraint ;  and  societies,  such  as  the  Hell 
Fire  Club,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wharton  and  many  other  noblemen 
were  members,  were  actually  established  for  the  encouragement  of 
immorahty  and  profaneness.  The  greater  part  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  time  were  infidels,  and   distinguished    for  the   grossness  and 

•  Kni^t'i  Poimlar  HiHtory,  V.,  48, 49.  i  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  848-S47. 

:  Knight's  Popular  History,  v.,  473. 
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impurity  of  their  lives.  Walpole  was  notorious  for  his  foul  talk ;  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  appeared  openly  at  the  play  with  his  mistress ;  and 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  famous  "  Letters/'  instructed  his  son  in  the 
art  of  seduction  as  a  part  of  polite  conversation.'*' 

Nor    were     these   moral    evils    the    only    cancers    that    were 

eating  away  the  life  of  the  nation.  Disease  committed 
J^y^  its  ravages,  unchecked  by  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils 
by  both  of  standing  pools  before  ike  cottage  door,  and  pestilent 
^JJJJJ^  ditches  in  towns.  The  horrible  state  of  the  prisons  was 
diMMct.        well  known  ;  the  stench  from  the  prisoners  when  they 

were  placed  in  the  dock,  was  so  abominable,  tiiat  the 
judges  and  jurymen  were  sometimes  stricken  with  the  ''jail  fever,** 
and  died.  The  great  towns  swarmed  with  destitute  children,  who 
slept  in  ash  holes  and  at  street  doors,  and  were  left  to  starve,  or 
become  thieves,  and  in  due  time  be  hanged. f 

No  one  took  any  public  notice  of  these  fearful  evils  except  Defoe 
and  the  great,  essayists  Addison  and  Steele.  But  they  failed  to 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  the  Church  had  apparently  lost  all 
power  for  good  in  the  nation. |  Li  1701  the  ''Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  **  was  establiiBhed,  but 
the  neglect  of  the  heathen  at  their  own  doors  gives  to  this  event  a 
tinge  of  the  bitterest  irony. 

21.  Apathy  of  the  Church  and  Clergy.— The  great  body  of  the 
clergy  were  then  in  the  lowest  condition,  and  their  character  at  its  low- 
est ebb.  They  went  from  the  Grammar  School  to  the  College  upon  an 
exhibition  or  sizarship,  which  had  its  own  humiliations.  If  fortu- 
nate, they  began  their  career  as  private  chaplains,  and  were  treated 
with  less  respect  than  the  butler.  If  they  obtained  a  benefice  they 
had  to  plough  their  own  fields,  and  feed  their  own  hogs,  while  their 
wives  spun  the  wool  of  their  sheep  and  their  daughters  scoured  the 
iirick  kitchen.  Some,  no  doubt,  felt  an  honest  pride  in  these  menial 
labours ;  but  others,  instead  of  taking  rank  as  gentlemen,  sought 
the  society  of  the  village  ale-house.  §  Eminent  men  there  were 
among  them,  who  were  scholars  and  preachers ;  but  these  were  few 
in  number,  and  only  to  be  found  in  London  and  some  of  the  largest 
towns ;  or  if  possessing  pluralities,  were  for  the  most  part  absentees 
from  their  parishes.  In  like  manner  the  bishops  were  oftener  to  be 
found  at  the  levee  of  a  Minister  than  in  their  own  dioceses.  And 
Burnett  in  the  "  History  of  BKs  Own  Time,'*1F  says  of  the  clergy  gene- 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  60.  +  Ghreene's  Short  History,  717. 

t  See  Stanhope's  England,  n.,  244-250.  |  Knight's  Fopolar  History,  V.,  59. 
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rally,  that  they  were  ''  the  most  remiss  in  their  lahours  in  private, 
and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives  "  of  all  the  clergy  he  had  ever 
seen,  in  the  places  through  which  he  had  travelled.  The  decay  of 
the  great  dissenting  bodies  went  hand  in  hand  with  this  spiritual 
indolence  in  the  Church,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Nonconformists  declined  in  number  and  in  energy.* 

22.  The  Great  Methodist  Revival. — BeUgious  feeling,  however, 
was  not  dead  in  England  ;  the  pious  old  Puritan  spirit  still  survived 
among  the  middle  classes,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
there  burst  forth  a  spiritual  revival  which  ultimately  changed  the 
whole  temper  of  English  society. 

This  revival  arose  among  a  small  knot  of  Oxford  students,  who, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  a  more  earnest  spiritual  life,  met 
together  for  weekly  prayer  and  other  devotional  exercises.  ^^^^* 
The  chief  of  these  young  enthusiasts,  whose  strict  attention  at  oxford. 
to  rehgious  duties  and  regularity  of  life,  acquired  for  them 
the  name  of  **  Methodists,''  were  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  sons 
of  the  rector  of  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire ;  Hervey,  afterwards  author 
of  the  well  known  **  Meditations,"  and  Whitfield,  formerly  a  waiter 
in  a  country  inn,  but  now  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  College.  Full  of 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the  two  Wesley s  em- 
barked for  the  new  settlement  of  Georgia  in  1785.  But  the 
dissolute  habits  of  the  colonists  deprived '  them  of  all  success 
among  the  Indians,  and  they  returned  to  England  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  to  find  that  their  little  society  had  struck 
root  in  London,  where  the  eloquence,  intense  fervour,  and  extravagant 
style  of  Whitfield's  preaclung  was  causing  great  sensation  and 
attracting  crowded  audiences.  The  rehgious  views  of  the  young 
enthusiasts  were  still  very  far  from  being  matured;  Wesley  seems 
to  have  received  his  first  impressions  of  the  new  gospel  from  the 
Moravians  ;  while  Whitfield,  who  also  visited  America,  became  tinged 
with  Calvinism  from  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  The  fiery  con- 
victions and  passionateness  of  expression  of  these  two  were  modified 
by  the  gentleness  of  character  of  Charles  Wesley.  While  Whitfield 
was  the  wild  impulsive  preacher,  and  John  Wesley  the  organi- 
ser and  director  of  the  new  movement,  Charles  was  its  "sweet 
singer,"  who  gave  to  its  followers  those  beautiful  hymns,  which 
converted  their  hysteric  enthusiasm  into  a  passion  for  sacred 
music,  and  gradually  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  pubUc 
devotion  in  England.!        As    the   revival  grew  more  earnest    it 

*  Stanhope'B  England,  IL,  244.  t  Greece's  Short  History,  719. 
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WM  not  viewed  with  fkvonr  by  the  apathetic  clergy,  and  they 

closed  their  pulpits  against  the  new  apostles.  Thus 
J?^f^*  driven  from  the  churches  they  had  recourse  to  field  preach- 
pnMkta«.     ing,  the  first  instance  of  which  occurred  at  Kingswood 

near  Bristol  in  1789,  where  Whitfield  addressed  twenty 
thousand  colliers  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll,  and  drew  from  them, 
as  he  says,  tears  which  made  white  gutters  down  their  blackened 
cheeks.'*'  Wesley  observes  that  he  could  not  at  first  reconcile  him- 
self  to  this  novel  proceeding  ;  for  both  he  and  his  brother  had  at 
this  time  a  horror  of  schism,  and  earnestly  wished  to  adhere  to  the 
jfiggg^^j,^^^  Church.  Indeed,  they  clung  passionately  to  the  Establish- 
ii«tw««n  ment  to  the  end  of  their  Uves,  and  regarded  the  body 
22|fJ^e      winch  they  founded  as  a  lay  society  in  connection  with  it. 

It  was  this  strong  anti-revolutionary  feeling  and  dread  of 
innovation,  together  with  their  diverse  views  on  predestination, 
which  in  the  end  separated  the  Wesleys  from  Wliitfield,  and  led  to 
the  distinct  establishment  of  Wesleyanism,  by  the  former  ;  and  by 
the  latter  of  that  peculiar  body  which  received  its  name  and  chief 
snpport  from  Lady  Huntingdon,  one  of  Whitfield's  earliest  conveits. 
Tfiiese  differences,  however,  did  not  show  themselves  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  revivalists  and  those  lay  helpers 
whom  they  admitted  to  the  ministry,  traversed  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  roused  the  rough  and  ignorant  masses  to  a  terrible  sense  of  sin, 

and  a  passionate  hope  for  a  better  life.  But  their  preach- 
^Sa^^^  ing  also  stirred  a  hatred  in  their  opponents,  who  often 
iryiabonn.    mobbed  and  otherwise  ill- treated  them,  sometimes  to  the 

jeopardy  of  their  lives.  In  spite  of  all  dangers  and  insults, 
however,  the  labours  of  these  brave  missionaries  produced  a  marked 
change  in  the  country,  of  which  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  body 
was  probably  the  smallest  part.  The  Church  was  at  length  roused 
from  its  lel^argy,  and  the  Evangelical'  movement  began,  which  in 
latw  days  converted  a  fox-hunting  and  absentee  clergy  into  a  body 
of  ministers  unsurpassed  for  piety  and  philanthropical  energy.  The 
profligacy  and  immorality  of  the  Restoration  period  were  shamed 
out  of  existence,  and  instead  thereof  there  arose  that  great  moral 
and  religious  movement  which  produced  those  numerous  schemes 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  wretched,  the  ignorant,  the  criminal  and 
the  slave,  that  have  rendered  illustrious  the  names  of  Raikes,  More, 
Howard,  Fry,  Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce.f  Wesley's  life  extended  to 
the  year  1791 ,  Whitfield's  not  beyond  1770.     At  the  time  of  Wesley's 

ipe's  Eogland,  II.,237  ;  quoted  from  Whitfield's  Journal,  25th  March,  1739. 
'1  Kngland,  H.  chap.  XIX;  Pictorial  History,  lY.,  Book  IX,  chap.  n. 
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death  his  flock  exceeded  71,000  in  England  and  48,000  in  America, 
and  there  were  under  his  direction  in  both  countries  five  hundred 
travelhng  preachers. 


Section  IIL— LITERATUKE,  LEARNING,  AND  EDUCATION. 

• 

23.  Political  Patronage  of  Literature. — The  period  comprehended 
by  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third,  Anne,  and  part  of  George  the 
first,  has  been  sometimes  styled  the  Augustan  Age,  in  consequence 
of  the  patronage  which  was  then  so  largely  extended  to  men  of  letters 
by  the  wealthy  and  the  great.  To  write  a  flattering  poem  or 
a  telling  political  pamphlet  was  almost  a  sure  passport  to 
fiftvour  and  office  ;  and  it  was  by  such  means  that  Prior 
and  Gay  became  foreign  ambassadors,  Addison  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Swift  a  dean ;  and  that  Steele,  Congrevey 
Bowe  and  other  writers  of  less  note  obtained  lucrative 
appointments. '^^  The  encouragement  which  was  bestowed  upon 
these  men  was  due  among  other  reasons  to  the  fact,  that  political 
writing,  freed  from  legal  censorship,  now  obtained  for  the  first  time, 
an  immediate  influence  over  political  events.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  parliamentary  proceedings  were  freely  reported.  Lite- 
rary talents,  therefore,  were  of  more  importance  to  a  pubHc  man  thaa 
oratorical  talents,  and  the  pen  was  a  more  powerful  political  enfidne 
than  the  tongue.  The  best  speech  could  then  produce  no  enect 
except  on  those  who  heard  it ;  it  was  by  means  of  the  press  alone 
that  public  opinion  could  be  directed ;  and  in  a  country  governed  by 
parliaments  which  were  renewed  every  three  years,  the  tone  of 
public  opinion  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Hence  the  Tory 
leaders,  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  in  particular,  vied  with  the  chieu 
of  the  Whig  party  in  their  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of  letters,f 
and  the  promotion  of  authors  who  had  served  their  cause  by  the 
publication  of  powerful  tracts  on  current  topics,  or  stinging  satires 
on  public  men. 

inie  system  of  Ministerial  patronage  ceased  with  the  Accession 
of  the  House  of  EEanover,  and  the  supreme  power  passed 
to  Walpole,  who  despised  Hterature  and  regarded  books  Jf^*"*""* 
as  only  fit  for  the  idle  and  the  useless.      The  House  of  waipoi«. 
Commons  was  now    daily  growing  in  importance ;    the 

*  Haoaolay's  Essay  on  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  ;'*  Stanhope's  England,  IL,  921 
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Government  therefore  rather  sought  to  gain  influence  within  its  "vialls 
by  secnring  votes,  than  in  fostering  literary  merit  for  the  control  of 
public  opinion.  Patronage  accordingly  took  the  form  of  bribery  ; 
and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  Walpole 
scarcely  befriended  a  single  man  of  genius.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  best  writers  of  the  age  gave  all  their  support  to  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  contributed  to  excite  that  discontent,  which,  after  plunging 
the  nation  into  a  foolish  and  unjust  war,  overthrew  the  Minister,  to 
make  room  for  men  less  able  and  equally  immoral.'*' 

24.  Condition  of  Authors  during  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second. 
—The  expectations  which  the  system  of  patronage  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  authors  exerted  an  unhealthy  influence  upon  literature,  and 
Addison,  who  profited  so  much  by  it,  considered  that  ''men  of  learn- 
ing were  not  qualified  for  public  appointments ;  but  that  they  should 

support  their  own  dignity  and  independence  by  their  own 
iltatoto^  productions."  To  conduce  towards  this  end,  the  famous 
oovyrighi.      **  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  "  was  passed  in 

the  session  of  1709-10.  This  statute  gave  authors  a 
limited  enjoyment  of  their  own  property  ;  and  the  conditions  of 
copyright  it  set  forth,  subsisted  for  a  century.  Literature  after 
thiis  slowly  grew  into  a  profession ;  but  although  the  age  of 
patronage  passed  away,  the  age  of  general  curiosity  and  intelli- 
gence did  not  immediately  follow.  There  ensued  a  time  of 
transition,  during  which  there  was  neither  patronage  nor  a 
reading  public  ;  and  authors  were  driven  to  solicit  the  support  of 
some  titled  patron  by  a  fulsome  dedication,  or  were  compelled  to 
earn  a  miserable  existence  at  the  hands  of  the  booksellers.  The 
prices  then  given  for  literary  work  were  so  low,  that  a  man  of 
considerable  talents  and  unremitting  industry  could  do  little  more 
than  provide  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him.  The  great 
body  of  literary  men,  therefore,  were  left  to  beg  or  starve.  To 
lodge  in  a  garret  up  four  pairs  of  stairs,  to  dine  in  a  cellar  among 
footmen  out  of  place,  to  translate  ten  hours  a  day  for  the  wages  of 
a  ditcher,  to  be  hunted  by  bailifls  from  one  haunt  of  beggary  and 
pestilence  to  another,  *  "^  *  to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in  June,  and 
amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass  house  in  December,  to  die  in  a  hospital 
and  to  be  buried  in  a  parish  vault,  was  the  fate  of  more  than  one  writer^ 
who  if  he  had  lived  thirty  years  earliert  "would  have  been  a  commis- 
sioner, secretary,  or  ambassador,  and  would  have  sat  in  parliament.*^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  recorded  some  of  these  calamities  in  his  Liieof 

*  Mftcanlav's  Essay  on  Dr.  Johnson, 
f  Ibid.;  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  Book  L,  chapter  YL 
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Savage,  was  himself,  in  company  with  that  genius,  often  compelled 
to  ramble  honseless  about  the  streets,  suffering  from  the  pangs  of 
eold  and  hunger. "t"  Nor  were  these  sufferings  all.  When  the  dis- 
tress of  an  author  was  relieved  by  a  sudden  supply  of  money,  there 
commonly  ensued  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion.  The  half- 
starved  poet  rushed  with  his  only  guinea  to  the  tavern  to  enjoy  one 
night  of  splendid  luxury,  while  his  shirt  was  still  in  pawn  and  his 
cravat  of  paper.  To-day  he  would  be  revelling  in  champagne  and 
tokay,  and  a  week  afterwards  would  be  seen  standing  at  the  window 
of  an  eating-house,  snuffing  up  the  scent  of  what  he  could  not  afford 
to  taste.  Thus  there  was  a  constant  alternation  of  beggary  and 
extravagance ;  and  the  habits  of  authors  grew  up  into  that  kind  of 
life,  which  has  in  later  times  received  the  expressive  name  of 
Bohemianism.\ 

25.  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. — Nearly  all  the  writers  of  this 
period  began  their  literary  career  with  the  composition  of  political 
pamphlets,   or  by  contributing  to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
the  day.     The  acquisition  and  circulation  of  news  were  then  very 
imperfect.     The  '*  penny-a-liner*' was  obliged  to  go  daily 
to  the  coffee  houses  to  pick  up  his  intelligence ;  for  he  was  J^^J**^" 
shut  out  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  he  never  went  reporting. 
into  the  law  courts,  and  he  ran  great  risks  in  giving  any 
foreign   or    political   information,  seeing  that   the    ''  publisher  of 
false  news'*  was  punished  with  the  pillory.     Stamford  and  Nor- 
wich were  the  only  provincial  towns  that  had  local  papers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  there  being  no  correspon- 
dents to  forward  intelligence  to  London,  the   coffee  house  became 
the    staple    or  market  for  news.     The  discreet  reporter  therefore 
always   prefaced  his  paragraphs  with  **We  hear** — "It  is  said** — 
••  There  is  a  talk,**  and  "They  continue  to   say.**      The   Athenian 
Gazette  of   the  eccentric  bookseller  John  Dunton,  published  from 
1691  to  1696,  gave  the  people  some  notion  of  a  weekly  paper  with- 
out politics,  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Third  ;  but  it  was  for 
the  most  part  a  jumble    of  nonsense.     Defoe*s   Revietc 
also  appeared  five  years  before  The  Tntler,  and  was  prin-  Sl^. 
cipally  occupied  by  that  famous  author*s  earnest  specula- 
tions on  political  affairs ;  but  it  also  contained  lighter  matters,  such 
as  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  a  "  Scandal  Club.**     Defoe, 
indeed,  was  the  first  writer  who  saw  the  power  of  the  periodical  paper, 
and  the  advantage  of  furnishing  small  quantities  of  printed  thought 

*  stanhope's  England,  IL,  224, 
\  Ibid.,  n.,  226 :  and  Macaolay's  Essay  on  Dr.  Johnson. 
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to  a  nation,  not  greatly  advanced  in  the  mere  ability  to  read.  The 
first  daily  newspaper  was  the  Daily  Couranty  printed  by  Samnel 
Buckley,  of  the  Dolphin,  Little  Britain ;  and  said  to  have  been  first 
published  in  1702 ;  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  began  to  appear 
three  times  a  week,  in  December,  1718 ;  the  Caledonian  Merctiry 
two  years  later,  and  Saunders's  News-letter  in  Dublin  in  1745.  To 
receive  a  regolar  news-sheet  from  the  metropolis  was  the  privilege  of 
lords,  sqnires,  and  men  of  official  importance.  At  an  earlier  time, 
this  communication  was  a  written  sheet,  called  a  News  Letter, 
specially  prepared  in  London."^'  When  such  a  sheet  arrived  at  the 
Imil  with  auy  intelligence  unusually  interesting,  the  proprietor 
would  assemble  his  immediate  dependants,  and  read  from  his  porch, 
the  principal  paragraphs.! 

It  was  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  these  early  newspapers,  and  to 
interest  the  public  in  a  different  way,  that  Steele  projected  Th^i 
TatUr.  By  the  favour  of  Lord  Sunderland  he  had  been  appointed 
Cbizeteer,  an  office  which  gave  him  early  access  to  foreign  intelligence. 
The  conveyance  of  this  intelligence  to  the  public  was  his  first  object 

in  the  new  publication  ;  but  being  a  man  of  wit  he  aimed 
^^f!^^^  at  something  higher,  and  thus  appeared  those  essays 
Tatier. "        which   givc  spcciaJ  lustre  to  the  reign   of  Queen  Anne. 

The  new  periodical  was  a  small  foUo  half  sheet  of  four 
columns,  which  professed  to  teach  ''  politick  persons  what  to  think  ** 
and  '*to  have  something  which  may  be  of  entertainment  to  the  fair 
sex.*'  Fashionable  intelligence  was  given  under  the  article  of 
White's  Chocolate  House ;  poetry  under  that  of  Will's  Coffee  House ; 
learning  imder  the  title  of  Grecian ;  and  foreign  and  domestic 
news,  under  St.  James's  Coffee  House.  Other  matters  were  dated 
from  the  apartment  of  the  fictitious  editor  *' Isaac  Bickerstaffe, 
Esquire,  Astrologer  ";  the  first  number  was  issued  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  of  April,  1709,  and  its  successors  came  out  thrice  weekly 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  the  days  on  which  the  post 
lefi  London  for  the  country.  At  that  time  Addison  was  Secretary 
in  Ireland,  and  was  not  aware  of  Steele's  venture.  He  readily  gave 
it  his  support,  how<^ver,  and  contributed  those  essays  which  have 
rendered  the  paper  famous  ever  since. 

When  the  Tories  came  into  office,  Steele  lost  his   place,  and  the 

paper  came  to  an  end.  But  it  was  immediately  succeeded 
sjeeutor.  •  *   by  Tlie.  Spectator,  which  was  published  daily  from  tho 

1st  of  March,  1711.     The  existence   of  the  new  periodical 

*  See  "  England  nnder  the  StuartB."  ohapter  7„  par.  22. 
f  See  Chamber's  Book  of  Days,  L,  77,  andlL,  19L 
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was  as  brief  as  that  of  its  predecessor.  Daring  the  Session  of  1712 
iiiere  had  been  many  complaints  of  the  lioentioasness  of  the  pj*e88 ; 
for  the  purpose  of  curbing  it  a  stamp  duty  was  imposed  on  all 
periodical  publications,  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  on  half  a  sheet, 
a  penny  on  a  whole  sheet,  and  a  shilling  on  every  advertisement. 
This  tax  served  its  purpose  effectively ;  many  journals  stopped  at 
onee,  and  The  Sjyectatar,  after  doubling  its  price  to  maintain  its 
ground,  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  last  number  (555)  appeared  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1712.  The  G^iardmn  followed  soon  after ; 
but  its  success  was  only  small,  and  it  enjoyed  but  a  brief  existence.* 

26.  Influence  oV  The  Tatler  "  and ''  Spectator.''— It  was  fortunate 
for  the  circulation  of  these  works  that  the  better  regulation  of  the  Post 
had  not  been  neglected  by  the   Ministers  amidst  their 
party  conflicts.     A  statute  of  1710  made  the  delivery  of  '"mTiuter" 
letters  to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  more  regular,  by  estab-  ^^  ".fp^ 
lifihing  chief  letter  offices  in  those  cities,  and  having  a 
more  equal  charge  for  England.     With  a  blank  leaf  for  adding  pri- 
vate correspondence.  The  Taller  was  thus  circulated  in  English  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  it  is  on  record  that  both  it  and  The  Spectator, 
found  their  way  into  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  northward  into 
Perthshire.!     It  was  by  this  wide  circulation  that  Steele  and  Addi- 
son produced  a  permanent  influence  upon  their  own  age  ;  because 
they  avoided  politics  in  their  new  journals,  and  by  their  playful 
humour,  gentle  satire,  familiar  criticism,  and  tolerant  morality,  became 
to  their  readers  as  personal  friends.     These  readers  consisted  neces- 
sarily of  those  alone  who  had  the  ability  and  the  leisure  to  read ;  a 
nuii]i)er  which  was  then  very  small,  and  very  ignorant,  and 
for  whcmi  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  highest  parts  their  n^im. 
of  knowledge  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and  to  advocate 
the  interests  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  pleasantest  spirit.     The 
cheap  periodical  literature  of  modem  days  does  not  even  address  a 
claaB  so  little  educated  as  those  whom  Addison  and  Steele  instructed. 
They  were  ignorant  of  Shakespere  and  Milton,  and  of  that  noble  litera- 
ture which  had   delighted  their  ancestors  in  the  previous  century. 
Addison  himself  states,  that  the  only  persons  in  a  great  house  able 
to  spell  were  probably  the  butler  or  the  footman — an  advantage 
which  they  had  acquired  over  their  superiors,  by  their  attendance 
at  the   Charity  Schools,  which  had  been  instituted  in  London  in 
1687  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  poor  children  into  the 
Roman  Cathohc  seminaries  patronized  by  King  James.  |  ^]^^^^^. 
Dr.  Johnson  speaking  of  this  time,  also  says  that  men 

*  Xnight'i  Popular  History,  V^  40S.  \  Ibid.  :  Guardian,  No.  155 
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were  not  ashamed  of  being  ignorant,  and  that  a  woman  who  pro- 
fessed acquaintance  with  books  was  censored  >'  The  publication  of 
these  famous  periodicals  tended  to  remove  all  this  ignorance  by 
creating  a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  craving  for  fiction  which  is  pro- 
bably the  strongest  motive  for  learning  to  read.  No  novel,  giving 
a  Evely  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and  manners  of 
England  had  appeared  before  the  time  of  The  Spectator,  and 
accordingly,  the  narrative  of  the  Club,  the  delineation  of  the 
character  of  its  members,  and  their  proceedings,  which  bound  The 
Spectator's  essays  together,  gave  to  our  ancestors  the  first  taste  of 
that  exquisite  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the  perusal  of  well 
written  novels.  The  only  literature  of  this  kind,  which  then  existed, 
consisted  of  the  Ucentious  tales  of  Mrs.  Behn  and  the  interminable 
romances  of  the  Grand  Cyrus  class.  Addison  and  Steele  were 
unable  at  once  to  destroy  the  taste  for  this  vice  and  stupidity  ; 
and  it  was  the  indecent  character  of  the  popular  novel  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  made  the  very  name  a  horror 
to  all  reUgious  people.! 

27.  Poetry — Pope  and  his  Works. — The  most  considerable  space 
in  the  literary  history  of  this  period  is  occupied  by  the  poets,  of 
whom  Pope,  Addison,  Swift,  Rowe,  Prior,  Pamell,  Thomson,  and 
Qs,y  are  the  best  known.  Of  these  Swift,  and  Addison,  are  now 
read  for  their  prose ;  and  of  the  others  Pope  stands  so  far  ahead,  as 
almost  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest  class  of  poets. 

The  circumstances  of  Pope^s  early  life  were  eminently  favourable  to  the 
attainment  of  his  future  excellence.  He  was  born  in  London  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  1688,  his  father  a  Roman  Catholic  having  retired  from  the  business 
of  a  linen  draper  with  a  moderate  competence.  His  sickly  constitution  and 
tiny  distorted  form  were  accompanied  with  delicate,  susceptible  feelings; 
so  that,  although  his  education  was  chiefly  domestic,  he  was  even  in  boy- 
hood, an  accomplished  scholar  and  judicious  critic.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  began  to  teach  himself  Latin  and  Greek ;  at  fifteen  he  resolved  to  learn 
Frencn  and  Italian ;  at  sixteen  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Wycherley, 
then  a  man  of  seventy ;  he  was  known  to  Congreve,  and  had  been  introduced 
to  Dryden.  His  religious  disqualification  for  place,  and  ardent  thirst  for  dis- 
tinction impelled  him  to  authorship  as  the  means  of  increasing  his  small 
patrimony.  His  success  in  this  was  so  great,  especially  in  the  publication 
of  his  translation  of  Homer,  that  the  proceeds  of  this  alone  enabled  him  to 
purchase  his  villa  at  Twickenham,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
(25  years)  in  study  and  horticulture.     He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1744. 

Pope's  paternal  home  was  at  Binfield,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
wrote  his  "  Pastorals,''  his  **  Windsor  Forest,"  **  Temple  0/  Fame,** 

*  See  also  Stanhope's  England,  n.,  220. 
f  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Madame  D'Arblay. 
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**  Essay  on  Criticism,''  and  "  Bape  of  tlie  Lock,''  "  The  Dunciad  " 
published  in  1728,  and  the  ^*  Essay  on  Man"  pubHfihed  in  1788-84 
were  written  at  Twickenham. 

In  style  Pope  was  the  follower  of  Dryden,  who  was  the  founder  of 
what  has  been  called  the  *'  poetry  of  artificial  life/'  But  he  polished 
and  perfected  what  the  other  founded,  and  thus  became  himself  the 
leader  of  the  school  in  preference  to  his  master.  The  superior 
polish  and  epigrammatic  point  which  thus  distinguished  Pope's  lines 
have  caused  them  to  be  imiversally  quoted,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Shakespere,  no  English  poet  is  more  frequently  referred  to  than 
the  bard  of  Twickenham."^' 

Yet  the  poetry  of  Pope,   although   smooth   and  correct  in  its 
▼ersification,  is  cold  and  mechanicfd.     The  heroic  couplet 
was  then  the  favourite  measure.     The  words  were  arranged  f  ^^Jj* 
80  that  the  lines  should  flow  smoothly,  the  accents  fall  pope« poetry. 
correctly,  and  the  rhymes  strike  the  ear  strongly;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  distich.    Pope 
made  himself  complete  master  of  this  style,  and  after  the  appearance 
of  his  Pastorals,  heroic  versification  became  the  fashion  with  all 
writers.!     But  their  efforts  grew  more  feeble  and  mechanical  year 
after  year ;  their  monotonous  versification  was  unredeemed  by  his 
brilliant  wit  and  compactness  of  expression,  and  the   age  which 
followed  him  is,  as  respects  poetry,  the  most  deplorable  part  of  our 
literary  history.  I 

28.  Minor  Poets. — Of  the  minor  poetical  writers  of  this  period, 
some  of  whom  have  been  named  above,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note 
that  Bowe  was  poet-laureate  to  George  I.  and  was  the  first  editor  of 
Shakespere  worthy  of  the  name.  His  chief  works  are  the  plays  of 
Jane  Shore  or  the  Fair  Penitent,  the  latter  of  which  he  took  from 
Massinger,  whose  works  were  not  well  known.  Gay  was  the  author 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  a  Newgate  pastoral,  which  still  retains  its 
popularity,  of  the  Fables,  and  of  the  favourite  ballad.  Black-eyed 
Susan.  The  most  ambitious  work  of  these  minor  poets  is  that  of 
The  Seasons  by  Thomson,  although  his  Castle  of  Indolence,  an 
allegory  written  in  the  style  and  stanza  of  Spenser,  is  his  finest  poem. 

The  rehgious  poets  of  this  period  also  deserve  mention.  The 
highest  place  in  these  is  held  by  Dr.  Young,  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  a  poem  possessing  true  grandeur  and  impassioned  tender 
feeling,  notwithstanding  its  artificial  style.     The  best  known  authors 

^Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  115-116;  Pictorial  History,  IV.,7»4-796;  tee  also 
Johnsoirs  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
f  Hacaolay'g  Essay  on  Addison.  I  Ibid.  Essay  on  Lord  Byron. 
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in  this  class  are  the  hymn  writers :  Watts,  a  dissenting  minister ; 
Charles  Wesley  ;  and  Ken,  the  good  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who 
wrote  the  beautiful  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns. 

29.  Prose — Swift  and  Defoe. — While  Pope  was  the  greatest  poet 
of  this  period,  Swift  was  at  the  head  of  its  prose  writers. 

Swift,  whose  connection  with  the  politics  of  his  time  has  already  been 
incidentally  noticed,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1667,  of  English  parents,  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Swifts  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  first  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  then  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  got  a  degree  with 
difficulty,  being  wild,  witty,  and  poor.  In  1688  he  became  private  secretary 
to  Sir  William  Temple,  to  whom  his  mother  was  known,  and  continued  in 
the  service  of  that  statesman,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  during 
which  he  took  orders  in  Dublin,  until  1699.  Failing  to  obtain  advancement 
in  England,  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  took  the  living  of  Laracor,  in  which 
latter  capacity  he  came  to  London  in  September  1710,  as  a  deputy  on  some 
business  connected  with  the  Irish  Church.  It  was  during  this  interval  of  his 
residence  at  Laracor,  that  Swift  published  anon3rmously  in  1704  his  famous 
satire  of"  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  On  the  controversy  which  had  been  goii^ 
on  for  forty  years  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Ancients  and 
the  Modems.  This  sarire,  together  with  that  of  the  *'  Tale  of  a  Tub," 
wiiich  was  issued  at  the  same  time,  was  the  first  announcement  that  a 
powerful  satirist,  at  once  comic  and  caustic,  had  appeared.  He  had  in  the 
preceding  reign  made  himself  known  by  somefminor  works  ;  but  from  this 
time  he  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  politics  and  satire,  in  which  he 
manifested  the  bitterest  resentment  against  his  old  friends  the  Whigs,  for  not 
having  given  him  any  valuable  preferment.  After  his  visit  to  London,  he 
returned  only  for  a  brief  space  to  Ireland,  during  which  he  took  possession 
of  his  deanery  of  St.  Patrick.  He  then  passed  five  years  in  England,  taking 
a  most  distinguished  part  in  the  political  transactions  which  terminated  with 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  His  party  being  then  disgraced,  and  his  hopes 
of  ambition  over,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  remained  twelve  years. 
In  this  time  he  wrote  the  famous  Drapier^s  Letters  (1724)  and  Gulliver^s 
Travels  (1727).  It  was  during  this  interval  also  that  he  married  "Stella" 
(Hester  Johnson,  Templets  natural  daughter,  who  had  been  with  him  since 
he  resided  at  Laracor)  and  buried  "  Vanessa  "  (Esther  Vanhomrigh,  who 
had  contracted  a  violent  passion  for  him  in  London,  and  foUowed  him  to 
Ireland).  In  1728  Stella  died,  but  the  great  satirist  survived  until  1745,  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  being  passed  in  mental  affliction  and  in  the  charge 
of  keepers. 

Of  all  the  party  writers   that  ever  influenced    puhlic   opinion. 

Swift  was  the  most  nnscrnpnlons,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  able. 

This  pre-eminence  was  due  to  his   faculty   of  presenting 

his  workB.      half  truths  as  whole  truths,  to  his  wondrous  logical  powers, 

to  the  elaborate  simplicity  of  his  language,   and  to  the 

garb  of  candour  in  which  he  clothed  his  most  withering  sarcasms. 

While  his  humour  is  profound,  it  is  also  plain  ;  while   his  irony  is 

tie,  it  is  also  onmistakeable.     To  these  qualities  we  must  add  a 
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strong    indiyidaality — the  power   of  sustaining,    in    narrative   or 
argument,  the  most  complete  personation  of  the  character 
assumed.     He  possessed  this  secret  in  common  with  Defoe,  ^^, 
whose  Eobinson    Cntsoe,  which   so  remarkably  j  illustrates 
this  quality,  appeared  in  1718.* 

Daniel  Defoe  was  the  earliest  of  our  novelists,  and  was  bom  in 
London  in  1661.  He  was  a  man  who  had  had  a  large  experience  of 
life,  haying  been  a  theological  student,  a  Monmouth  rebel,  a  hosier, 
tile-maker,  and  woollen  merchant.  In  literature  his  experience  was 
equally  Taried,  as  he  was  first,  a  political  economist  and  satirist ;  a  poet, 
reviewer,  and  historian  ;  and  lastly,  a  novelist,  the  above  tale  being 
his  first  production  in  this  character.  The  wondrous  life-like  power 
of  his  Bobinson  Crusoe  is  also  manifested  in  his  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier,  Appiirition  of  Mrs,  Veal,  and  History  of  the  Great  Playue, 

30.  The  Arts. — The  arts  during  the  period  of  the   Revolution 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb.     The  only  painter  of  note  was  Sir  (jodfirey 
Kneller,  whose  works  were  confined  to  portraits ;  while  in  all  other 
respects  those  who  patronised  art,  esteemed  none  but  the 
"  Old  Masters."     It  was  not  imtil  Hogarth   regenerated  S2dw*ofth© 
painting  in   England   that  an   English   school  made   its  ^^^^ 
appearance  ;  but  although  this  great  satirist  and  painter  of  parting. 
manners  was  the  true  founder  of  this  school,  his  contem- 
poraries never  acknowledged  his  artistic  merits.     It  would  be  super- 
dnous  here  to  enter  into  any  description  of  his  remarkable  works ; 
sinee  they  are  so  well  known,  and  their  excellence  and  moral  power 
are  plain  to  all  who  see  them.     Hogarth  was  bom   in  London   in 
1698,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  an  engineer ;  presented  his  first 
pictures,   the   Harlofs    Pmffress   in    1784 ;  followed  this  up  with 
the  Rake's  Progress,   MarriAfie  a  la  Mode,   Industry  and  Idleness, 
and  others  alluded  to  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  and  died  in  1764. 

In   one  branch   of  art,  that,  namely,  of  Architecture,  England 

greatly  excelled   during  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and 

first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.     This  was  duo  to  the  topber  wren. 

genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  the  first  great 

architect  after  the   time  ot  Inigo  Jones. 

Wren  was  already  a  man  of  mature  years,  of  ripe  intellect  and  of  scientific 
acquirements  when  he  turned  to  the  study  of  architecture.  Being  the  son  of 
a  dean  he  had  received  every  advantage  of  education,  but  his  genius  for 
science  and  mathematics  was  so  great  that  he  had  acquired  a  European  fame 
by  the  time  he  was  two  and  twenty,  and  became  Gresham  and  Sayilian 
professor  in  his  own    university — Oxford.     He  was    appointed    Assistant 

•  Pictorial  Hist.,  IV.,  792-795 ;  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  V.,  443-445    Thackeray's  Lectures 
on  tiM  English  Humourists. 
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Surveyor  General  in  1661 ;  and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  which  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary.  His  first  important 
undertaking  in  connection  with  his  office  under  Government  was  the 
restoration  of  Old  St.  PauPs ;  but  as  the  building  was  found  to  be  too  much 
decayed,  a  new  structure  was  resolved  upon  in  1675.  The  work  proceeded 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  completed  in 
1710.  Next  in  artistic  importance  to  St.  Paul's,  rank  the  churches  with 
which  Wren  adorned  the  city,  and  after  these  may  be  enumerated  Chelsea 
Hospital,  additions  to  Greenwich  Hospital ;  Greenwich  Observatory,  Temple 
Bar,  and  several  collegiate  edifices  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Wren  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety  in  1723.  As  far  as  he  was  allowed.  Wren  constructed 
his  churches  with  the  primary  purpose  of  enabling  the  congregation  to  see 
and  hear  the  clergyman,  and  to  give  the  fullest  advantage  to  a  purely 
Protestant  ceremonial.* 

While  this  great  architect  devoted  himself  to  the  structure  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  Yanbrugh,  who  was  also  a  comic  dramatist, 
was  making  a  reputation,  though  not  so  great,  in  palatial  architec- 
ture. £[is  finest  works  are  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire  and  Blenheim 
Palace. 

Music  made  some  rapid  strides  during  this  period,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  1708,  and  of  the  **  Oratorio," 
in  1720  by  Handel.  + 

31.  Science  and  Philosophy. — ^Two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  £ngland|  belong  to  this  period,  namely, 
those  of  Newton  and  Locke. 

The  beginnings  of  science  in  England  were  slower  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  it  was  not  until  the  new 
lafluflnM  philosophy  of  Bacon  had  directed  men's  minds  to  the 
Jj^JJJj^  importance  of  physical  research  that  any  perceptible 
phiioMphy.  advances  were  made.  The  foundation  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  noticed  in  a  former  volume,  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  new  influence  which  was  at  work,  and  it  therefore  forms  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy  in  England. 
Great  as  some  of  the  names  are,  which  at  that  time  gave  lustre  to 
their  country  by  their  researches,  they  are  all  lost  in  the  pre-eminent 
light  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

This  famous  mathematician  and  astronomer  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe, 
in    Lincolnshire,    1642.      Even   his    boyhood    was   devoted    to    science; 
and    he    spent  his  time   in   making  models    of  clocks,   wind- 
BtriiMfl        mills,    and  other  mechanical    contrivances,  so  that  his  room 
Mewton.  at   Grantham,    where    he    went   to  school,   was  a   busy  work- 

shop. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  mathematics  under  the 
tutorship  of  Isaac  Barrow.    After  his  university  career,   his  life  became  a 

*  Knight's  Popular  History,  V.,  448-455.  t  Pictorial  History,  IV.t  7G1-764. 
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series  of  great  physical  discoveries.  By  his  new  method  of  Fluxions  he  con- 
siderably facilitated  the  calculation  of  planetary  movements ;  in  1664  he 
effected  some  improvements  in  the  telescope,  and  detected,  by  means  of  the 
prism,  the  fallacy  of  Descartes'  doctrine  of  colours,  on  which  he  published 
nis  New  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours.  His  discovery  of  the  Law  of  Gravi- 
tation was  made  in  1666  during  his  residence  at  Woolsthorpe,  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  ;  but  the  erroneous  estimate  which  was  then  received  of  the  earth's 
diameter  prevented  him  disclosing  it  for  sixteen  years ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution  that  he  published  his  Pn'na/m,  and  revealed  to  the 
world  his  new  theory  of  the  Universe.  The  Royal  Society,  of  which  Newton 
was  a  Fellow,  was  justly  proud  of  these  achievements,  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  the  great  discoverer  was  Professor  of  Mathematics,  elected 
him  as  one  of  her  members  in  Parliament.  Honours  both  literary  and  politi- 
cal, were  now  conferred  upon  hiifi ;  in  1695  he  was  appointed  Warden,  and 
four  years  later.  Master  of  the  Mint.  In  1703  he  became  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  retained  the  post  till  his  death ;  and  in  1705  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  He  died  at  Kensington  in  1727,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  not  only  an  imperishable  renown,  but 
a  character  for  amiability  and  devotion  to  revealed  religion,  which  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  selfish  and  irreligious  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

John  Locke,  was  a  fit  contemporary  for  this  great  philosopher, 
and   his   work   on   the   Human   Understanding  has  done 
more   than   any  other  book  to  popularise   the  study  of  John  Locke, 
mental  philosophy. 

Locke  was  born  at  Wrington  near  Bristol  in  1632  ;  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  After  having 
thoroughly  studied  there  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  still  prevailed, 
he  turned  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  soon  learned  to 
value  the  superiority  of  that  bold  and  original  thinker.  The  feebleness  of 
his  constitution  prevented  him  practising  the  profession  of  medicine  which 
he  chose,  on  leaving  the  University ;  and  after  a  short  residence  in  Germany, 
he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  When  that 
nobleman  fell  into  disgrace,  he  accompanied  him  in  his  exile  to  Holland,  and 
remained  there  until  the  Revolution.  During  this  interval  he  was  exposed 
to  many  risks  through  the  vengeance  of  the  Court  against  all  the  first  Whig 
leaders;  but  he  escaped  them  all,  and  returned  home  in  the  same  fleet  that 
conveyed  the  Princess  Mary  to  England.  William  the  Third  made  him  a 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  through  these  appointments  spent  in 
comfort  and  quietness.  He  died  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  mansion  of  his 
friend  Sir  Francis  Masham,  in  1704. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  poHtical  turbulence  which  preceded 
the  Revolution  that  Locke  wrote  and  completed  his  masterpiece  ihe 
Kssay  on  the  Human  Understanding.     This  work  was  pubhshed  in 
1690,  and  created  such  a  revolution  in  the   intellectual 
world,  that  the  heads  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  prohibited  ^^  ^ork..  ° 
its  use  by  the  students.     Locke  was  also  a  political  philo- 
sopher, and  his  productions  on  toleration,  civil  government,  money 
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and  its  value,  and  on  education,  were  as  bold,  original  and  persua- 
sive, as  his  Essay  above  named.  He  also  wrote  several  religious 
works  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  last  years 
of  his  life  were  in  fact  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  a  calm 
and  hopeful  preparation  for  eternity.  Locke's  political  philosophy 
was  based  upon  that  of  his  great  master,  Hobbes,  the  author  of  the 
LevuUhatif  and  the  favourite  secretary  of  Lord  Bacon.  Like  him 
he  derived  political  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
maintained  that  the  end  of  all  power  was  the  common  good.  But 
he  also  held  the  doctrine  that  this  power,  though  delegated  to  the 
prince,  remains  passively  with  the  people,  and  that  they  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  it  from  the  prince,  if  he  does  not  use  it  for  its 
legitimate  end.  Hence,  Locke  deduced  the  right  of  resistance,  the 
responsibility  of  princes  to  their  subjects,  and  the  supremacy  of 
parliament  as  the  expression  of  the  popular  will. 
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1714  to  1760, 

Forty-six  Years. 

George  I.  reigned  13  years;  from  1714  to  1727. 
George  II.      .,       33      „  „     1727  to  1760. 


CHAPTER  IV.— THE    REIGN    OF    GEORGE    THE    FIRST. 

1714  to  1727. 

George  I. — Reigned  thirteen  years,  nearly,  from  ist  August,  17 14,  to  nth 
June,  1727.  Born  at  Hanover,  1660.  Married^  Sophia  Dorothea,  only 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Zell.  Died  at  Osnaburgh,  nth  June,  1727.  Buried 
at  Hanover. 

Section  I.— LORD   TOWNSHEND'S   ADMINISTRATION. 

1714  to  1717. 

1.— THE  WHIG  RE- ACTION. 

1.  Chaiucter  and  Personal  Appearance  of  George  I. — George  the 
First  betrayed  no  eac^erness   to   leave  his  quiet  dominions  for  the 
country  he  was  called  upon  to  rule  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  it  was  the  18th  of  September,  1714,  before  he  presented  himself 
to  his  new  subjects  at  Greenwich.     His  appearance  and  demeanour 
did  not  excite  much  enthusiasm.     He  was  fifty-four  years 
of  age,    short  in   stature   and   of  a  heavy   countenance.  faS** 
His  manners  were  so  shy  and  awkward  that  ho  turned 
away  from  the  acclamations  which  greeted  him  ;  while  his  ignorance 
of  English  made  him  vei*y  reluctant  to  speak  in  public.     Men  of 
education  were   mortified   at  his    fondness   for   vulgarity   and  low 
bufibonery,  and  the  poUticians  who  surrounded  him  ridiculed  the 
narrowness   of    his  views,   England  as  Lord  Chesterfield  observes, 
being  **  too  big  lor  him." 

Unfortunately  for  both  himself  and  his  people,  George  was  unable  to 
atone  for   these  defects  by  the   exercise    of  any   of    the 
domestic  virtues.     His  wife,  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  SlTiii?  * 
of  Zell.  had  now  been  separated  from  him  for  twenty  years, 
and  was  pinmg  away  her  life  in  the"  lonely  Castle  of  Ahlden,  where 
she  had  been  placed  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  unfaithfdneBS  to  her 
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husband.*  Thus  bereft  of  a  consort,  George  gave  the  control  of 
his  Court  to  two  German  mistresses,  whom  he  respectively  created 
Countess  of  Darlington  and  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  under  whom 
the  Court  was  filled  with  German  dependants. 

But  with  all  his  defects  the  new  Sovereign  was  not  devoid 
of  many  virtues,  and  his  continental  subjects  had  parted  hih  virtues. 
from  him  with  sincere  regret.     He  was  upright,  honour- 
able and  benevolent ;  punctual  and  economical ;  fond  of  music,  and 
though  a  lover  of  peace,  had  proved  himself  valiant  in  the  field.! 

2.  Lord  Townshend's  Administration. — The  accession  of  the 
new  Sovereign  brought  with  it  a  complete  political  reaction.     The 
Tories  by  their  Jacobite  leanings  had  lost  all  control  over  English 
politics,  and  the  schemes  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  had  left  the 
,  Whigs    the  only  representatives  of  constitutional  hberty 
and  religious  toleration.     The  great  Revolution  party  was  The  whigs 
now  in  excellent  organisation,  and  by  this  union  among  foJ^the'SS** 
themselves,  by  their  borough  interests,  and  the  monopoly  «fcy  y««. 
which  they  now  enjoyed  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  they 
contrived  to  secure  an  ascendancy  which,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was 
almost  unassailable. :{     The  tone  of  their  administration  was  conser- 
vative, cautious,  and  inactive.      They  firmly  upheld  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  but  they  shrank,  on  the  other  hand,  from  extending 
those  principles,  and  advancing  towards  a  more  liberal  policy.     This 
inaction,  however,  was  popular  with   the  trading  classes,   since  it 
enabled  them  to  develope  without  interruption  new  industries  and  to- 
make  a  rapid  accnmulation  of  wealth. 

The  first  of  these  administrations  was  now  formed  under  Lord 
Townshend,  and  the  following  were  the  principal  Ministers — 

First  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  . .  Lord  Townshend. 

Second  Secretary  of  State    General  Stanhope. 

Lord  Chancellor     Lord  Cowper. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Lord  Halifax. 

President  of  the  Council    The  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

Lord  Privy  Seal      The  Eari  of  Wharton. 

A  new  Privy  Council  was  formed,  and  the  Cabinet  comprised  the 
above  Ministers,  besides  Somers  (without  office),  Sunderland,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Marlborough,  Commander-in-Chief.  No 
confidence,  however,  was  placed  in  the  last,  and  he  was  scarcely 
ever  summoned.  § 

*  See  Carlvle'g  Frederick  the  Great,  I.,  Chap.  3,  and  notes, 
f  Stanhope's  En^and,  L,90.  :  May's  Consntutional  History,  L,8. 

i  Stonbope's  England,  L,  105. 
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3.  The  Impeachment  of  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond.— The 
Parliament  continued  to  sit  until  it  had  settled  the  new  Civil  List 
and    other  fiscal  matters   requisite   on   the    accession   of   a   new 

Sovereign.  It  was  then  dissolved  (January,  1715),  and  a 
Anew  Qg^Y  QQQ^  containing:;  a  great  majority  of  Whigs,  assembled 

on  the  17th  of  March.  The  addresses  of  both  Houses  in 
answer  to  the  royal  speech  created  much  discussion.  That  which 
was  sent  up  from  the  Conmions  contained  a  distinct  intimation  that 
the  new  Ministry  intended  to  prosecute  their  predecessors  for  their 
conduct  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  their  designs  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender.  Bolingbrokc  immediately  escaped  to  France,  and  was 
presently  joined  by  Ormond.  The  impeachment  of  these  two  was 
therefore  followed  bv  an  Act  of  Attainder  :  but  as  Oxford  was  less 
guilty  than  his  colleagues,  ho  calmly  awaited  the  issue  of  his 
impeachment,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower. '■' 

**  The  particular  charge  of  treason  against  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  was, 

that  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  they  had  endeavoured  to  procure 
The  porticu.  the  city  of  Toumay  for  the  King  of  France,  which  was  maintained 
lar  charRe  ^q  bean  adhering  to  the  Queen's  enemies  within  the  statute  of 
oftreftson  Edward  III.  But  as  this  construction  could  hardly  be  brought 
Boiingbrcko  within  the  spirit  of  that  lav.*,  and  the  motive  was  certainly  not 
and  Osi'ord.     treasonable  or  rebellious,  it  would  have  been  more  constitutional, 

to  treat  so  gross  a  breach  of  duty  as  a  misdemeanour  of  the 
highest  kind."*  So  clear  is  this  view  of  the  subject  that  above  a  year  after 
the  impeachment  of  Oxford,  we  lind  the  same  Cabinet  Council  v,'hich  had 
directed  it,  advising  that  the  char^^e  of  high  treason  should  be  dropped  on 
the  ground  of  there  not  being  suflicient  evidence ;  but  that  the  point  of 
misdemeanour  should  be  followed  up.f 

An    important   question   which    arose   upon    the   occasion,   was    that    of 

Ministerial  responsibility.  The  modern  doctrine  was  then 
Thoquo3ti''n  extremely  loose  and  unsettled,  and  Oxford  alleged  in  his  defence 
of  aiiui-ttri.ii  that,  in  signing  with  Bolingbroke  the  secret  preliminaries  of  171 1 
reaponsiiiiity.  ^^,j^j^  Mesuagcr,  the   French    envoy,   he   had  merely  obeyed   the 

positive  orders  of  the  Queen.  In  doing  this  he  was  only 
following  the  example  of  Godolphin's  Ministry,  who,  when  attacked 
for  their  mismanagement  of  the  war  with  Spain,  after  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  shielded  themselves  behind  the  Queen's  personal  authority.  Anne, 
like  all  her  predecessors,  kept  the  reins  of  power  in  her  own  hands  ;  she  took 
a  share  in  all  business,  frequently  presided  at  the  Cabinet  Meetings  and 
sometimes  gave  directions  without  the  advice  of  her  Ministers.  The 
defence  set  up  by  Lord  Oxford  was  thus  a  reasonable  one  at  that  time, 
but  it  would  undoubtedly  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day.ij; 

Oxford  was  detained  in  the  Tower  for  two  years,  until  Townshend 
and  Walpole,  his  greatest  enemies,  had  quitted  office.  He  was  then 
discharged,  in  consequence  of  some  disagi-ecment  between  the  two 

♦  Hollam's  Constitntional  History,  IL,  31*5. 
\  Stftnhopo'a  England,  I.,  130.  :  Hullam's  Constitutional  History,  IL,  397-398, 
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Houses  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  but  mainly  for  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence  against  him.     It  is,  however,  now  known,  that  he 
corresponded  with  the  Pretender  during  his  detention,  and  that  he 
offered  his  advice  and  services  to  that  Prince  when  the  Chevalier  was 
preparing  his  expedition  to  Scotland.'*' 

4.  Riots  in  England. — Passing  of  the  Riot  Act. — During  these 
proceedings,  strong  symptoms  of  disaffection  broke  out  in  several 
places.      The  old   High    Church    spirit  had  shown    itself  on  the 
coronation  day,  when  there  were  riots  at  Bristol,  Norwich,  Birming- 
ham, and   other  towns.       The   elections    in   spring  for   the   new 
Parliament,  had  been  conducted  with  more  violent  excitement  than  at 
any  previous  period  ;  but  the  impeachments  of  the  late  Ministers, 
were  followed  by  really  serious  outrages.     At  Manchester,  in  June, 
the  meeting  houses  of  Dissenters  were  destroyed  by  the  mob,  the 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  the  health  of  King  James 
was  openly  drunk.     In  the  following  month  Staffordshire  Popular 
was  the    scene   of   similar    disturbances,    tlie   Dissenters  J^j^ttup 
being  tho  general  victims  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  mob.  i>Hsentcrs. 
The   powers  of  the  magistrates  and  constables  were  quite 
unequal  to  cope  with  these  manifestations  of  popular  fury,  and  it 
was  therefore  found  necessary  to  strengthen  them  by  the  revival  of 
the  Riot   Act,  first   passed   in  the   reign  of  Mary,    re-enacted  by 
Ehzabeth,  but  limited  only  to  that  Queen's  life.     This  statute  was 
now  extended,  and,  with  some  modifications,  continues  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land. 

It  provides,  that  if  any  twelve  persons  arc  unlawfully  assembled  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  any  one  justice  shall  at  his  discretion  com- 
mand them  by  proclamation  to  disperse.  If  they  contemn  his  orders  and 
continue  tof^ether  tor  one  hour  afterwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony 
without  benefit  of  clerfjy.  By  a  subsequent  clause  the  pulling  down  of 
chapels  or  meeting  houses  before  the  proclamation,  is  made  subject  to  the 
same  penalty.f  On  the  2ist  of  September  the  Parliament  was  adjourned, 
and  the  royal  speech  alluded  to  an  event  of  momentous  importance  **  the 
open  and  declared  rebellion  which  is  now  actually  begun  in  Scotland." 

2.— THE  JACOBITE  REBELLION  OF  1715. 

6.  External  Quietness  of  Scotland  at  George's  Accession. — 
Since  the  abortive  attempt  of  Prince  James  Edward  to  invade 
Scotland  in  1708,  there  had  been  outward  tranquillity  in  that  country. 
But  the  people  bore  with  impatience  the  loss  of  their  National 
Government  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and  ideas  of  subjugation  and 

*  Stanliope's  England,  L,  279.  f  Blackstono's  Commentaries,  IV.,  125. 
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independence  were  constantly  floating  before  their  eyes  and  dis- 
torting their  views.  Some  small  precautionary  arrangements  were 
therefore  made  on  the  accession  of  the  Honse  of  Hanover  ;  the 
few  troops  dispersed  in  the  provinces  were  concentrated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  fortifications  of  the  Castle  were  strengthened. 
Mtfonof  -Q^i  although  the  Jacobite  party  comprised  the  majority 
SS,^y.  both  as  to  numbers  and  property,  its  elements  were 
scattered  ;  and  while  the  Highland  chiefs  could  readily 
convert  their  mountaineers  into  a  formidable  army,  the  Lowland 
lairds  had  practically  lost  all  power  of  organising  their  tenants  and 
enforcing  from  them  efficient  mihtary  service.  Beyond  some  shght 
manifestations  in  the  Highlands,  therefore,  and  the  noisy  ebulli- 
tions of  convivial  Jacobites  who  drunk  the  Pretender's  healthy  and 
toasted  '*  the  King  over  the  water,*'  there  occurred  nothing  during 
the  first  year  of  George's  reign  to  interrupt  the  prevailing  calm. 
The  elections  for  the  new  Parhament,  which  met  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1715,  showed  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian 
Succession,  and  the  General  Assembly  was  inclined  to  the  same 
views. 

The  motives  of  those  who  broke  in  upon  this  peaceful  adjustment 
of  the  Revolution  succession  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  achieved  an  evil  renown  as  the 
leader  of  the  insurrection,  was  influenced  by  the  basest  motives 
that  can  prompt  poHtical  action — greed  of  place,  power,  and 
emolument ;  mortified  ambition  and  reveuge."^' 

6.  The  Raising  of  the  Clans  by  the  Earl  of  Mar. — Among  the 
Scottish  nobles  who  had  advocated  the  Union,  none  had  been  more 

zealous  than  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar.  He  had  been 
JJSJ  poller  appointed  by  the  Whigs,  in  1706,  Scottish  Secretary  of 

State,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  the  accession  of  the 
new  dynasty,  changing  his  politics  with  every  administration.  This 
art  ofaccommodating  himself  to  circumstances  procured  him  the  name 
of  '*  Bobbing  John."  On  the  accession  of  George,  he  had  addressed 
to  that  monarch  a  letter  full  of  loyal  congratulations  and  warm  pro- 
fessions of  attachment.!  But  when  he  found  himself  deprived  of 
office,  with  Httle  hope  of  regaining  it  under  the  new  government,  he 
plunged  headlong  into  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  and  became 
their  chief  agent  for  Scotch,  as  Ormond  was  for  English  afiairs. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  activity,  judgment  and  address,  but  unskilful 
and  helpless  in  a  camp ;  and  being  deformed  in  his  person,  his 

*  Burton's  Scotland,  Vm.»  2S0-254.  f  Ibid.»  Vm,  254. 
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enemies  were  accnstomed  to  say  of  him  that  his  mind  was  as  crooked 
as  his  hody.     On  the   1st  of  August,  Mar  attended  the 
royal  levee;  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  he  H«roddeniy 
sailed  from  London  to  Newcastle  in  a  collier,  disguised  as  d?n  llor^a 
a  working  man.     There  he  hired  a  vessel,  and  sailiog  up  i^orth. 
the   Firth    of  Forth  landed  at  Elie   in   Fifeshire.     He 
immediately  set  out  for  his  own  castle  of  Eildrummie,  issuing  as  he 
went,  invitations  to  the  principal  Jacobite  gentlemen  to  join  a  tinchel 
or  great  hunting  match  on  the  27th  in  the  forest  of  Mar.     On  this 
day,  accordingly,  there  was  a  large  meeting  at  the  Castle,  attended 
by  the    Marquises  of  Huntley  and  TuUibardine   (the  eldest  sons 
respectively  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Athol),  the  chief  of  Glen- 
garry and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  with  a  following  of  about 
800  men.     After  listening  to  an   elaborate  address  from  Mar,  all 
present  took  an  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  and  of  obedience  to  him  as 
the  General  of  King  James.    They  then  separated  to  raise 
their  followers.     On  the  6th  of  September,  Mar,  in  his  ca-  '^^^^ 
pacity  of  General,  raised  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  at 
Kirkmichael  in  Braemar,  and  proclaimed  James  Ym.  King  of  Scot- 
land and  James  m.  King  of  England.     The  fiery  cross  was  sent 
through  the  North ;  the  white  cockade  was  assumed  as  an  emblem 
by  the  clans ;  and  James  was  proclaimed  at  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Dun- 
dee,  and  Perth.     In  a  short  time  nearly  the  whole  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Tay  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  whose  forces, 
amounting  to  about  5,000  men,  entered  Perth  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember.* 

7.  Preparations  of  the  Government. — As  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment received  intelligence  of  Mar's  proceedings,  preparations  were 
immediately  made  to  meet  the  coming  danger.  A  reward  of 
£100,000  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  the  Pretender ;  the  army, 
which  did  not  then  amount  to  more  than  8,000  men  in  the  whole 
island,  was  ordered  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  7,000  more ; 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  and  an  Act  was  passed  for 
the  encouragement  of  loyalty  in  the  Highlands,  by  making 
the  whole  estate  of  a  treasonable  lord,  the  prize  of  those  ^^^ '°'  *^* 

....  encourage- 

of  his  vassals  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown.  The  same  ment  of 
Act  authorized  lords  lieutenants  of  counties  to  seize  the  J^JTrng^- 
arms  of  suspected  persons ;  and  another  clause  empowered  immu. 
the  Crown  lawyers,   with  the  authority  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  to  summon  all  such  persons  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  or 

*  stanhope's  England,  L,  145-154.;  Barton's  Scotland,  VIII,  255-263. 
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elsewhere,  and  find  securities  for  their  good  conduct.  Citations 
were  forthwith  sent  to  about  sixty- two  persons,  including  nearly  all 
those  who  were  already  known  to  be  connected  with  the  rising.  But 
this  abrupt  test  compelled  wavering  men  to  take  theii*  sides  at  once ; 
only  two  of  the  number  cited  made  their  submission,  and  the  real 
effect  of  the  Act  was  to  drive  men  over  to  the  rebels.  The  Earl  of 
Breadalbane  steered  a  middle  coui'se;  he  excused  his  appearance 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  ground  of  old  ago  and  debility,  but  next  day 
presented  himself  at  Mar's   camp. 

The  Camerouians  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  King  George 
because  he  had  not  taken  the  Covenant,  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  Government,  because  it  gave  them  the  only  safe  assurance 
of  reUgious  protection. 

The  Whig  and  Presbyterian  spirit  of  the  south  of  Scotland  was 

rapidly   aroused  to   energetic   action.     Two   Associations 

Loyal  Asso-     worc  formcd  in  Edinburgh,  the  one  for  raising  money  to 

■ciatioiu  and  ,    ,\       tt  •  j  xi  1.1  'a*  1* 

Volunteer  support  thc  Hanovcnan  cause,  and  the  other  consistmg  ot 
Refimentri.  men  who  volunteercd  to  serve  in  the  field.  These  associa- 
tions were  warmly  supported,  although  the  Government 
refused  to  countenance  them,  and  four  hundred  men  embodied  them- 
selves, under  ofliccrs  of  their  own  selection,  under  the  name  of  *'  The 
Associate  Volunteers  of  Edinburgh."  They  subscquentl}'  performed 
considerable  services,  and  it  was  said  that,  if  the  jealousy  of  the 
Government  had  not  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Scots,  they 
would  have  put  down  the  rebeUion  by  their  own  ellbrts.  The 
citizens  of  Glasgow  imitated  those  of  the  capital,  and  formed  a 
strong  burgher  guard  ;  the  young  men  of  Dumfries  formed  them- 
selves into  a  *•  Company  of  Loyal  Bachelors  "  and  elected  thek 
officers  from  the  married  citizens ;  and  so  general  was  the  spirit  of 
alarm  and  self-defence  spread  through  the  western  towns,  that  every 
burgh  had  its  volunteer  guard. 

The  army  in  Scotland  numbered  less  than  1,800  men,  and  with 
this  meagre  force,  General  Wightman  took  up  his  position  at  Ster- 
ling. By  this  movement  he  secured  the  command  of  the  Forth,  the 
river  which  in  old  Scots  language  is  described  as  "  bridUng  the  wild 
Highlander'* ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  separate  the  northern 
insurgents  from  their  friends  in  the  south.  Reinforcements,  how- 
ever, were  presently  despatched  from  England  and  Ireland  :  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  the  greatest  British  commander  of  his  day  after 
Marlborough  and  Stair,  was  sent  down  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  to  act  against  the  insurgents."*' 

*  Burton's  Scotland  VIIL  263-271. 
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Argyle's  first  anxiety  was,  to  reinforce  the   small  band  of  regular 
troops,  from  the  loyal  burgesses  of  the  cities  and  the  Whig  peasan- 
try of  the  Western  Lowlands.     Glasgow,  which  was  then 
rising  to  commercial  importance,  and  being  close  to  the  JjJ'/q'^L*'' 
Duke's  own  country,  was  attached  to   his   house,  readily  duzeM. 
responded  to  his  summons,  and  sent  about  600  men  to 
Stirling  at  the  cost  of  the    corporation.     In  response   to  another 
suggestion  from  the  Duke,  the  neighbouring  districts  concentrated 
their   fcnciblcs   at   Glasgow,   a   force   being   however    reserved   at 
Greenock  to  prevent  any  of  the  enemy  passing  over  from  Rob  Roy's 
country,  since  that  chieftain  was   professedly   on  the  side   of  the 
insurgents.     At   the  same  time,  the  Camcronians  and  the  western 
peasantry   secm-cd   Dumfries,  and  kept   Lord   Nithisdale's  district 
in  order. 

While    these     forces    were    thus    gathering,    some    preliminary 
hostihties  on  a  small  scale  took  place.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  Edinbm-gh  Castle,  but  it  proved  ratlier  ridiculous  than  formid- 
able ;  an    equally    unsuccessful   attempt    was    made    against   Foi-t 
William  ;  and  an  expedition  composed  of  volunteers  from 
Paisley    and  other  western    towns  proceeded  to  Rowder-  J^u^^g^^^'' 
dennan    on  the  eastern    shore   of   Loch  Lomond,  drove  tusporeed. 
Rob    Roy    out    of  his    stronghold,    and    compelled    his 
followers  to  disperse  (October).'-' 

8.  Threatened  Jacobite   Rising  in  Devonshu'e. — In  the  mean- 
time   the    attention    of  the    Government  in    London    had    been 
distracted    by    the    discover}'    of  a   dangerous    conspii'acy  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  intclhgence  that  the  Duke    of  Ormond  was  expected 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire  to  head  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion.    That  nobleman  while  he  was  still  in  England,  had  .o'iJ^o^n- 
greatly  deceived  the  Pretender  and   his  newlv-appoioted  *ientei»ith 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Rolingbroke.     He  had  represented  unacr. 
the  western  counties  as  ripe  for  rebellion,  although  at  the 
same  time,  he  pressed  for  assistance  in  arms,  men,  and  money  from 
France.     So  long  as  Louis  XIV.  lived,  Bolingbroke  was  sanguine  of 
obtaining  this  assistance  ;  but  that  monarch  died  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember,   and  the   Duke  of  Orleans,   who  succeeded  to  the  regency 
during  the   minority  of  Louis  XV.,   not  only  rendered  no  aid,  but 
even  intercepted  the  military  stores  which  the  Chevalier  had  pro- 
vided at  his   own  expense.     Equal   disappointment  now   attended 
Ormond's  landing   in  Devonshire.     During  his  absence,  one  of  his 

♦  Burton's  Scotland,  VIIL,  271-282. 
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most  active  agents  had  betrayed  his  schemes  to  the  Government, 
and  Secretary  Stanhope  immediately  took  vigorous  measures  to 
frustrate  them.  Ormondes  principal  friends  were  arrested ;  others 
were  dispersed;  so  that  when  the  Duke  returned,  and  repaired 
to  the  place  he  had  appointed  as  a  rendezvous,  not  a  single 
man  met  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  France.* 

9.  The  Rising  in  the  North  under  Foster,  Derwentwater,  and 
Kenmure. — The  Jacobites  in  the  north  of  England  were  not  so  easily 
suppressed  as  their  friends  in  tlie  south.  Previous  to  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament  (21st  of  September)  a  royal  message  had  been  sent  to 
the  Commons  requesting  tiieir  assistance  in  the  arrest  of  six  members 
on  a  charge  of  treason.  Mr.  Foster,  of  Bamboroughy 
member  for  Northumberland,  was  one  of  these,  and  a 
messenger  had  been  sent  down  to  take  him  at  Durham. 
A  writ  was  also  entrusted  to  the  same  person,  against  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  whose  Jacobite  zeal  was  influenced 
by  his  tenets  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  his  descent  from 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  11.  When  these  two  heard  of  the 
orders  for  their  arrest  they  resolved,  rather  than  surrender,  to  pre- 
cipitate their  intended  insurrection.  On  the  6th  of  October  they  held 
a  meeting  of  their  friends  at  Greenrig,  whence  tliey  marched  through 
Rothbury,  Warkworth,  and  Alnwick  to  Morpeth,  few  persons 
joining  them  outside  their  own  tenantry.  The  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle  were  warm  partisans  of  the  Protestant  Succession,  and 
they  shut  their  gates  against  the  rebels,  f 

Thus  disappointed,  the  (jentlemeii,  as  Foster's  cavalry  were  called^ 
withdrew  to  Hexham,  where  they  hoped  to  communicate  with  their 
friends  in  Lancashire,  and  also  join  Lord  Kenmure  and  the  gentlemen 
who  had  risen  in  the  South  West  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Kenmure  had  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  at  Moffat 
K^we's  QQ  ^]jg  22th  of  October,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise 
DnmfriesRhire  Dumfrics.  Within  a  few  days  he  was  joined  by  the  earls 
of  Nithisdale,  Wintoun,  and  Camwath,  with  whom  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Hawick  and  Jedburgh  to  Rothbury,  where  the 
English  insurgents  joined  him  on  the  19th  of  October.  Being  now 
informed  that  Lord  Mar  had  sent  Brigadier  Macintosh  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  infantry  to  their  aid,  and  that  he  had  appointed  Kelso 
as  the  place  of  junction,  the  combined  forces  directed  their  march 
to  that  town. 


*  stanhope's  England,  I.,  141, 144-159. 
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10.  The  Expedition  of  Brigadier  Macintosh. — The  Expedition  of 
Brigadier  Macintosh  had  been  planned  even  before  Mar  received 
intelligence  of  the  Northumbrian  insurrection.  Instead  of  boldly 
attackmg  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  Stirling,  while  his  forces 
were  still  assembling,  Mar  lingered  at  Perth,  and  began  to  f"^'"^ 
weave  a  compHcated  web  of  stratagems  for  the  purpose  Perth. 
of  enclosing  the  Duke  in  '*  a  hose  net "  as  he  termed  it. 
He  despatched  Colonel  Gordon  to  seize  Inverary,  prevent  the  Camp- 
bells from  rising,  and  then  descend  on  the  English  army  from  the 
west.  To  effect  a  similar  diversion  on  his  left,  ho  entrusted  Briga- 
dier Macintosh  of  Borlum  with  2,000  men  chiefly  from  the  clan 
Macintosh,  to  cross  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  threaten  Argyle  from  the 
rear.  This  passage  of  the  Firth  by  Macintosh,  almost  under  the 
guns  of  three  EngUsh  men  of  war,  was  the  one  briUiant  episode  of 
this  rebellion.  To  divert  the  English  cruisers,  an  appearance  of 
bustle  in  preparing  boats  was  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnt- 
island, whilst  an  embarkation  of  troops  took  place  at  Craile,  Pitten- 
ween  and  Ehe,  where  the  estuary  was  broadest,  and  a  passage  in 
open  boats  would  be  considered  hazardous.  About  1,600  men  were 
thus  carried  across  to  Aberlady  and  North  Ben^ick,  on  the  night  of 
the  2nd  of  October ;  but  in  the  morning,  the  Government  vessels 
were  on  the  alert ;  one  of  the  boats  containing  40  men  was  captured, 
whilst  others  were  sti*anded  on  the  Isle  of  May  and  blockaded  by 
the  fleet. 

The   city   of   Edinburgh,  unprovided   with   troops,  was  thrown 
into  consternation  by  this  dexterous  exploit,  and  though 
Macintosh's    orders   were   to  go  on  south   and  meet  his  Macint<»h 
friends  who  were  in  arms  there,  he  was  tempted  by  what  Edinimrgii. 
he  saw  and   heard,   to  march   straight  upon  the   capital 
before  Argyle  could  be  there  to  defend  it.     But  his  stay  at  Hadding- 
ton for  one  night,  gave  the  citizens  time  to  summon  the  duke  from 
Stirling  and  recover  from  their   first  surprise.       Argj-le 
arrived  at  the  city  almost  as  soon  as  Macintosh.      The  thJcity?^** 
latter  therefore  turned  aside  to  Leith,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  citadel  ;   but  being  threatened  with  a  siege,  he  stole 
away   under   cover  of    night  and   directed  his   march    southward, 
according  to  his  oiiginal  intention.     The  duke  did  not  molest  him, 
because  Mar  made  a  feint  advance  from  Perth  and  compelled  him  to 
return  speedily  to  StirUng.     Macintosh  was  thus  enabled  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  cavalrj'  of  Foster  and  Kenmure  at  Kelso  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  where  the  rebel  forces  now  amounted  to  about  1,400  men.* 

*  Burton's  Scotland.  Vm.,  285-290. 
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11.  The  Rebel  March  to  Preston. — The  three  armies  thus 
brought  together,  composed  of  Northumbrian  and  Lowland  horsemen, 
and  Highland  foot,  formed  a  strange  and  incongruous  force,  with 
various  natures,  various  ultimate  objects,  and  without  a  powerful 
leading  mind  to  guide  them  to  a  steady  purpose.  The  only  course 
on  which  they  seemed  to  be  agreed  was,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jacobite  King  in  every  town  they  entered,  with  as  much  noise  and 
show  as  the  trumpets,  bagpipes  and  banners  could  produce  ;  and 
the  reading  of  a  Manifesto  afterwards,  which  enumerated 
^^**^^*^°       the  evils  of  the  Union,  and  promised  to  the  people  deliver- 

among  the  <»  t>  i         i  • 

rebeii.  aucc  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power!     But  when  the 

actual  work  before  them  came  imder  discussion,  and  it 
■was  proposed  that  they  should  advance  northward  and  take  Argyle 
in  the  rear,  or  proceed  into  England  and  give  battle  to  General  Car- 
penter who  was  following  them  from  Newcastle,  wTangling  and 
dissension  began. 

The  Highlanders  refused  to  enter  England,  and  the  English  were 
as  resolutely  bent  upon  not  proceeding  further  into  Scotland.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  agreed  to  a  compromise  and  advanced 
along  the  range  of  the  Cheviots.  As  they  proceeded  westward,  their 
disputes  increased,  and  when  after  reaching  Langholm,  they  finally 
resolved  to  invade  Lancashire,  500  of  the  Highlanders  returned  home- 
wards. On  the  31st  of  October,  the  diminished  forces  reached 
Longtown,  and  being  now  on  English  ground,  the  command  of  the 
whole  band  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  held  his  commission 
from  the  Earl  of  Mar.  But  during  their  advance  southwards  through 
Penrith  and  Appleby  the  leaders  saw  with  uneasiness  that  the  chief 
business  of  their  expedition  was  making  no  progress — the  country 
was  not  joining  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  passing  through 
districts  where  there  were  many  Low  Church  ^Vhigs,  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  and  Quakers,  and  they  owed  their  iminter- 
rupted  march,  more  to  the  peaceful  habits  and  the  timidity  of  the 
people,  than  to  their  sympathy.  On  the  7th  of  November 
Their  reccp- .  they  entered  Lancaster,  where  for  the  first  time  they  met 
LMcMUsr  "^^h  kindliness ;  the  Roman  Cathohc  ladies  inviting  the 
and  prwton.  ofiicers  to  the  then  novel  and  aristocratic  luxury  of  drinking 
tea.  On  the  9th,  amidst  rain,  and  through  deep  miry 
roads,  they  made  their  last  march,  and  reached  **  proud  Preston  " — 
the  fatal  end  of  their  career.  This  town  was  then  the  home  of  the 
old  CathoUc  gentry  of  Lancashire  ;  and  the  insurgents  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  ;  yet  the  number  of  citizens 
and  retainers  who  joined  them,  fell  far  short  of  their  expectations. 
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They  had  been  told  that  20,000  men  would  flock  to  their  standard  ; 
but  DO  more  than  1,200  joined  them,  and  these  were  imperfectly 
armed,  and  totally  ignorant  of  military  drill.  Nevertheless,  Foster 
and  his  comrades  were  full  of  confidence,  and  the  previous  negligence 
and  irregularity  of  the  leaders  seemed  now  to  deepen  into  utter 
oblivion  and  unconsciousness.  They  minded  nothing,  remarks  an 
observer,  but  courting  and  feasting  with  the  ladies,  who  were  very 
beautiful  and  richly  attired.'*' 

12.  The  Battle  of  Preston. — The  duty  of  defending  Lancashire 
had  been  entrusted  to  General  Wills,  who  arrived  at  Manchester  on 
the  8th  of  November,  and  set  out  for  Preston  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  with  a  well-ordered  force  of  foot  and  cavahy. 
The  news  of  his  advance  somewhat  awakened  the  rebels  ^^spliity 
from  their  tranquillity ;  but  their  general  was  wholly 
incapable  of  acting  upon  it ;  it  is  even  said  that  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend  its  nature,  because  he  was  under  tlie  influence  of  liquor 
at  the  time,  and  had  to  be  put  to  bed.  His  subordinates  therefore 
took  their  defence  into  their  own  hands,  and  held  a  council 
of  war,  without  his  presence.  They  resolved  to  send  advanced 
guards  to  the  bridges  over  the  Ribble  and  Darwen;  but  next 
morning  Foster  countermanded  these  orders,  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  his  unfortunate  officers.  Even  when  the 
actual*  appearance  of  Wills's  anny  convinced  him  of  the 
reality  of  his  danger,  Foster  left  the  town  by  the  Ribble 
bridge  to  make  some  unimportant  movement,  while  he  sent  vague 
and  unmeaning  orders,  by  his  chaplain,  to  prepare  for  the  receptioil 
of  the  enemy  within  the  town.  The  bridge,  which  was  the  great 
pass  towards  Preston  from  the  south,  and  the  first  point 
to  which  any  general  desiring  to  save  the  place  would  y^^^^^m^ 
look,  was  actually  abandoned,  and  the  deep  road  or  defile  at  Pronton. 
between  the  bridge  and  the  town,  which  in  1G48  was  the 
scene  of  Cromwell's  hardest  encounter  with  the  royalists,  was  also 
undefended.  There  were  men,  however,  among  the  rebels,  whoso 
natures  were  not  such  as  their  leaders,  and  who  were  resolved  upon 
making  the  best  fight  they  could.  Macintosh  and  Derwentwatcr  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  making  trenches  and  barricades,  and  when 
Wills  came  up  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  found  very  formidable 
preparations  for  his  reception.  Macintosh  himself  took  the  command 
of  the  principal  of  these  barriers  across  the  entrance  from  the  Wigan 
road,  and  close  to  the  church.     At  the  first  attack  on  this  barricade. 

Burton's  Scotland,  Vin.,  298-305.    See  also  Lancashire  Memorials. 
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the  Highlanders,  who  were   thorough  masters  of  their  muskets, 
killed  120  men  out  of  200  who  assailed   it ;  three   other  barriers 
were  also  the  scenes  of  sharp  conflicts,  so  that  when  night  came<on, 
the  besieging  force  had  made  httle  impression  upon  the  rebels. 
Early  next  morning  (Sunday,  13th  November)  General  Carpenter, 

who  had  been  following  the  insurgents  from  the  Scots 
^^^j  Border,  arrived  with  a  body  of  2,600  cavah^%  and  Preston 
Cftrpentcr.      was  effectually  surrounded.     At  this  dread  juncture,  the 

Highlanders  proposed  to  rush  forth  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy ;  the  Enghsh  gentlemen  thought  of  negotiating 
for  a  surrender ;  but  Foster  lost  heart  entirely  and  surrendered  at 

discretion.  Those  officers  who  had  borne  commissions  in 
fv^Lien.     *^®  king's  service  were  shot  as  deserters  by  sentence  of  a 

court  martial ;  the  remainder,  including  Derwentwater  and 
Foster,  were  conveyed  to  London  and  carried  in  chains  through  the 
streets  to  the  Tower ;  while  the  private  men  were  shut  up  in  close 
prisons  at  Chester  and  Liverpool,  where  many  of  them  died  of  the 
effects  of  foul  air  and  scanty  and  unwholesome  provisions.* 

13.  The  Battle  of  Sheriff  Muir. — On  the  very  same  day  that  the 
English  insurrection  thus  came  to  an  end  at  Preston,  the  battle  of 
Sheriff  Muir  decided  the  fortunes  of  Mar's  enterprise  in  Scotland. 

That  dilatory  earl  never  started  from  his  culpable  lethargy 
siotteychM-  j^^  Perth  before  the  10th  of  November,  when  he  marched 
M«r'8  forces,   south Ward  with  about  8,000  mcu.     This  force  presented  a 

very  motley  appearance  ;  and  consisted  of  gentlemen  and 
their  servants  ;  volunteers  from  the  towns  ;  Lowland  peasants ; 
Highland  chiefs  and  tlieir  mountaineers,  in  every  kind  of  garb,  and 
with  every  variety  of  weapons.  On  the  12th  these  troops  came  to 
Ardoch  within  eleven  miles  of  Stirling ;  and  Argyle,  whose  forces  now 
numbered  3,000  men,  advanced  toDumblaue.  On  Sunday,  the  13th, 
both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  a  broad  eminence  formed 

by  a  spur  of  the  Ocliil  Hills,  lying  between  them.  This 
The  battle-  grouud,  Called  the  Sheriff  Muir,  because  it  had  been  the 
Jj^  by  former  place  of  meeting  for  the  miUtia  of  the  sheriffdom 
Argjie.         of  Monteith,  was  well  adapted  for  cavalry  evolutions,  and 

Argyle  had  already  planned,  in  his  own  mind,  to  fight  the 
rebels  on  so  convenient  a  spot.  He  therefore  put  his  troops  in 
battle  array,  taking  to  himself  the  command  of  the  right,  giving  the 
left  to  General  Whitham,  and  the  centre  to  General  Wightmap. 
The  insurgents  on  their  part  were  equally  eager  to  engage,  and  the 

•  stanhope's  England,  I.,  108-172  :  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  VI.,  12-14 ;  Pictorial  Hist.,  IV.. 
316-317 ;  Burton's  Scotland,  VIII..  305-312. 
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action  in  £act  began  on  their  left  with  a  sharp  and  well-sostained 
fire.  By  the  aid  of  a  frozen  morass  Argyle  out-flanked  this  portion 
of  the  rebel  army,  and  drove  it  from  the  field  as  far  as  the  river  Allan. 
Bat  at  the  same  time  his  own  left  experienced  a  similar  fate. 
General  Whitham  being  defeated  and  pursued  by  Mar  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Comtown  near  Stirling.  The  centre  also  under  General 
Wightman  narrowly  escaped  equal  discomfiture.  Thus  the  battle 
was  exceedingly  doubtful ;  but  when  after  a  few  hours,  the  leaders 
on  each  side  returned  to  the  field,  Mar,  instead  of  pushing  his 
advantages,  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  Argyle,  whose  men  were 
too  much  exhausted  to  renew  the  fight,  reaped  all  the  benefits  of  a 
victory.  Mar  continued  to  fall  back  tiU  he  reached  Perth ;  but  his 
men  deserted  in  crowds  on  the  way,  while  Ai-gyle  returned  to  his 
former  camp  at  Stirling,  and  was  content  to  maintain  the  passage  of 
the  Forth.* 

14.  The  Pretender  lands  in  Scotland. — It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Pretender  landed  at  Peterhead  (22nd  December)  with  only 
six  followers.  But  the  time  for  successful  action  had  now  passed ; 
the  Government,  which  had  averted  Ormond's  and  suppressed 
Foster's  insurrection,  was  now  on  the  alert ;  the  best  part  of  their 
troops  were  at  their  disposal;  a  Dutch  contingent  of  6,000  men, 
furnished  by  the  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  which  guaranteed 
the  Protestant  Succession,  was  already  in  full  march  to  Scotland ; 
and  General  Cadogan,  one  of  Marlborough's  best  officers,  was  sent 
down  to  quicken  the  movements  of  Argvle,  many  reports  reaching 
London  of  his  doubtful  and  temporising  policy. 

The  impressions  which  the  presence  of  the  Chevalier  made  upon 
his  Highland  friends,  were  not  calculated  to  excite  much 
resistance  to  these  formidable  preparations.     Although  his  Ji^*dSl*^" 
manners  were  graceful  and  his  attention  to  business  ex«  niake  a 
emplary,  he  displayed  little  interest  in  military  afiairs.  {lli'J'rtttSS. 
His   frame  was  feeble  and  his  action  listless ;  and  the 
clansmen  were  as  much  disappointed  with  his  want  of  spirit,  as  they 
were  offended  at  his  tacitm'nity.     His  reception,  therefore,  by  the 
troops  was  very  unpromising ;    many  began  to   fall  away ;    while 
Hnntley  and  other  leaders  were  privately  treating  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  submission. 

Under  these  untoward  circumstances,  and  on  hearing  that 
Argyle   was    preparing    to    advance    upon    Perth,    the    ChevaUer 

•  StAnhqpe'B  England,  I.,  172-178 ;  KulgUU  Popular  HUtory,  VI.,  15-16;  Burton'i 
SeoUand,  VlIL,  313-920. 
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gave  orders  for  a  retreat  northward  (80th  Janoary,  1716),  along 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie  to  Diindee.  Thence  he  continned  his 
march  to  Montrose,  where  he  secretly  left  the  army,  and 
set  sail  for  France,  accompanied  by  Lord  Mar,  and  others 
(4th  February).  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Germain's,  the 
GhevaHer  refhsed  any  longer  to  act  on  the  advice  of  Boling- 
broke,  whom  he  summarily  dismissed  from  his  service; 
he  eventually  retired  to  Avignon,  and  placed  himself 
imder  the  protection  of  the  Pope.  His  mock  Court  was 
there  joined  by  Ormond,  Mar,iand  other  fugitives ;  but  he 

had  lost  for  ever  the  only  minister  capable  of  retrieving  his  fortunes, 

and  his  affairs  after  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  weak  politicians  and 

intriguing  priests.'t' 

15.  Punishment  of  the  Rebel  Prisoners. — In  the  meantime,  the 
rebels  were  paying  the  penalty  of  their  rash  proceedings.  When 
Parliament  met  on  the  9th  of  January,  1716,  Derwent- 
nS^^ihe  "^^^^  ^^^  ^  companions  Widrington,  the  Earls  of  Nithis- 
ntoiiordi.  dale,  and  Gamwatii,  Viscount  Eenmure  and  Lord  Nairn, 
were  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death 
on  their  own  confessions.  Lord  Wintoun  pleading  *'not  guilty'^ 
was  reserved  for  trial  The  most  strenuous  exertions  were  made  to 
save  the  lives  of  all  the  doomed  men ;  and  the  sum  of  £60,000 
was  offered  for  the  pardon  of  Derwentwater  alone.  Many  of  the 
staunchest  Whigs  were  inclined  to  mercy;  Walpole,  who  as  a 
statesman  felt  that  the  condign  punishment  of  the  rebel  lords  was 
essential  to  the  public  security,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  prevent  any  further  appeals  to  it,  and  only  carried  his 
motion,  by  a  majority  of  seven,  while  the  House  of  Lords  voted  an 
address,  requesting  the  King  to  reprieve  such  of  the  condemned 
lords  as  deserved  his  mercy.  The  Ministers  were  unable  to  resist 
such  manifestations  of  sympathy ;  they  met  in  council  the 
same  evening,  and  resolved  to  reprieve  the  lords  Nainiy 
Camwath  and  Widrington,  but  issued  an  order  for  the 
execution  of  the  lords  Derwentwater,  Kenmure,  and  Nithis- 
dale  the  following  morning.  On  the  24th  of  February  the 
first  two  suffered  death  on  a  scaffold  erected  on  Tower 
Hill ;  but  Nithisdale  escaped  during  the  night,  through  the 
admirable  address  and  courage  of  his  devoted  wife. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Wintoun  did  not  begin  till  the  loth  of  March. 
He   was    foimd    guilty;    but    being  an    ingenious    man,   he    cut 

♦  stanhope's  England,  I.,  179-193 ;  Burton's  Scotland,  Vin.,  321-328;  Pictorial  Hist. 
IV.,  321-327. 
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the  bars  of  his  window  in  the  Tower,  with  some  small  tool  which  he 
had  concealed  from  the  keepers,  and  so  made  his  way  out. 
Foster  and  Brigadier  Macintosh  also  broke  from  the  prison ;  NituidAie. 
and  oat  of  the  whole  namber  of  convicts  only  twenty-two  JS!^^ 
were  hanged  in  Lancashire  and  four  in  London.    Multitudes,  •odwiotOTn 
however,  were  banished  to  the  plantations.     A  large  nnm-  '*^^- 
ber  of  Scotch  prisoners  was  sent  for  trial  to  Carlisle.     This 
proceeding  was  alleged  to  be  a  breach  of  the  judicial  independence 
of  Scotland ;  but  an  Act  had  been  passed  authorising  the  trials  of 
the  rebels  in  other  English  counties  than  those  in  which  they  were 
apprehended ;  and  although  the  Scotch  lawyers  maintained  that  this 
Act  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  the  trials  went  on,  but  none  of  the 
prisoners  were  executed.  * 

16.   Proceedings  in  Parliament  after  the  Suppression  of  the 
Rebellion. — As  the  English  Roman  Catholics  had  in  some  places 
shown  such  a  warm  zeal  for  the  Pretender,  the  vindictive 
and  intolerant  spirit  of  the  penal  laws  was  now  revived  ^^  ,i^tiM 
against  them.     A  bill  was  brought  in  *'  to  strengthen  the  •»bui  tb* 
Brotestant  Literest  in  Great  Britain,  by  enforcing  the  Laws  caSSct. 
now  in  being  against  Papists."     No   one  ventured  to 
oppose  it,  and  the  bill  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  ApriL     One  of  its 
elanses  provided  for  the  "effectual  and  exemplary  punishment  of 
such   as,  being  Papists,   shall  enlist  themselves  in  His   Majesty's 
service." 

The  most  celebrated  and  important  measure,  however,  passed  at 
this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  peaceful  continuance  of  the  Hanoverian   Succession, 
was  the  Septenriial  Act     The  time  fixed  by  the  Triennial  JJJ^i^i'*'* 
Act  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  close  at  hand.  Act. 
and  the  Mioistors  feared  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  gene- 
ral election,  in  the  agitated  state  of  parties,   when,   according  to 
Bolingbroke,  the  greater  number  of  the  Toiies  had  become 
Jacobites.     But  while  this  was  the  cause  which  principally  objecuoM 
infioenced  the   Ministry,   it    was    further    alleged     that  ^J|^^ 
frequent  elections  tended  to  promote  party   strife,   and  p»riiMii«ntt. 
greatly  weakened  the  House  of  Commons ;  besides  giving 
occasion  to  the  intrigues  of  foreign   potentates.     For  these   reasons 
it  was  determined  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  repealing  the  Triennial  Act, 
and   extending   the    duration  of  Parliament  to  seven  years.     The 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  earned 

•  Knight'i  Pop.  Hist,  VI.,  21, 22 ;  Stanhope's  England  I.,  193-200. 
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by  a  majority  of  96  to  61.    The  majority  in  the  Commons  was  264 

to  121.    In  both  Houses  it  met  with  strenuous  opposition  ;  but 

Amongst  the  people  generally  it  appears  to  have  excited  but  little 

interest ;  there  being  petitions  against  it  from  only  ten  boroughs, 

mone  of  them  places  of  much  importance,  and  half  of  them  such  as 

were  open  to  that  corruption  which  made  frequent  elections  occasions 

for  dishonest  traffic* 

During  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  Lord  Somers  was  in  his  last  fatal  illness, 
ibat  his  intellect  was  sufficiently  clear  to  ^ive  his  opinion  upon  the  measure 
;a.s  likely  to  be  "  the  greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  country." 
Speaker  Onslow,  another  very  high  authority,  was  frequently  heard  to  say, 
4hat  the  Bill  formed  the  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  House  of  Commons  elected  for  three  years  possessed 
little  of  that  stability  or  power  of  combination  which  could  enable 
it  to  compete  successfully  either  with  the  Peers  or  the  King  ;  and 
in  fear  of  their  approaching  elections,  the  members  could  seldom 
either  exert  the  power  or  obtain  the  reputation  which  belongs  to 
independence.     Thus    the  short  tenure  which    in  one  state  of 

fublic  feeling  rendered  the  Commons  too  weak,  as  towards  the  King  and  the 
*eers,  in  another  state  of  public  feeling,  made  them  too  weak  as  towards 
the  violent  democracy.f  *'It  is,*' says  Hallam,J  "by  a  middle  position 
t>etween  an  oligarchical  senate  and  a  popular  assembly,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  best  preserved  both  in  its  dignity  and  its  usefulness,  subject 
indeed  to  swerve  towards  either  character  by  that  continual  variation  of 
forces  which  act  upon  the  vast  machine  of  our  Commonwealth,  but  ever 
occupying  an  independent  position." 

Practically,  very  few  Parliaments  of  recent  times  have  had  a  septennial 
•existence  ;  custom  has  made  six  years  the  natural  term  of  their  life  ;  but 
this  habit  of  curtailment  might,  in  time,  lead  to  grave  consequences,  and  the 
Crown  might  sometimes  obtain  a  very  serious  advantage,  if  it  should  become 
an  ordinary  thing  to  dissolve  Parliament  for  some  petty  ministerial  interest, 
40r  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  some  unpalatable  resolution. 

While  this  famous  bill  was   passing  through  committee  in  the 

Commons,  application  was  made  to  introduce  a  bill  to  disable  the 

kolders  of  pensions,  during  pleasure,  from  becoming  members  of 

either  House  of  Parhament.      This   was  opposed  as  an 

infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  and  Secretary 

Stanhope  overruled  the  proposal  by  himself  bringing  in  a 

bill  which  provided,  that  no  person  having  a  pension  from 

the  Crown  during  pleasure,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  should 

sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  under  a  penalty 

of  JB20  for  eveiy  day  in  which  he  should  so  sit  and  vote.     This  bill 

was  passed  on  the  8th  of  June  ;  the  Sentennial  bill  on  the  26th  of 

April  (1716).§ 

*  stanhope's  England,  I.,  206.    I  DMd.,  I..  2i>2-203.    :  Constitutional  History,  n.,  400. 
8  Knight's  Popular  History,  VI.,  25 ;  Stanhope's  England,  I.,  206. 
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17.  Measures  for  the  Subjection  of  the  Highlancfo. — The  sup* 
pression  of  the  rebellion  was  followed  by  several  other  measures 
intended  to  break  the  power  of  the  Highlanders.     In  addition  to  the 
forfeitures  against  convicted  insurgents,  a  large  breadth  of 
land  was  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  Lords  Mar,  TuUibar-  Forfeit*^ 
dine,  Marischal,  Drummond,  Panmure  and  others.     These  ^J^Sea 
domains  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of  commis-  rebels. 
sioners,  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they 
were  authorized  to  deal  summarily  with  the  estates  and  dispose  of  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  revenue.     Another  Act  was  passed  for 
disarming  the  clans,  heavy  punishments  being  denounced  against 
those  clansmen  who  carried  arms ;  but  as  the  Act  made  no  definite 
arrangement  for  the  mode  of  disarmament,  except  by  providing  com- 
pensation to  those  who  resigned  their  weapons,  the  Highlanders 
generally  evaded  it.     In  1725  more  stringent  measures  were  taken* 
Each  clan  was  summoned  to  appear  at  a  certain  place  and  give  up 
its   arms,  an  operation  which   was  to  some  extent  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  General  Wade.     Yet  even  on  this  second 
occasion,  the  Highlanders,  with  the  inscrutable  diplomatic  cunning 
peculiar  to  their  race,  overreached  the  general,  and  secreted  a  large 
quantity  of  eflective  arms.     Wade,  however,  took  care  to  have  more 
8ohd  securities  for  future  peace,  than  nominal  submissions. 
At  his  suggestion,  an  armed  galley  was  set  afloat  on  Loch  ^^'Jj^jJ'  **' 
Ness  ;  a  fort,  afterwar-ls  superseded  by  Fort  George,  was  Loch  New. 
erected  at  Inverness ;  and  another  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the   loch,  which  still  stands   as  Fort  Augustus ;   while   square 
towers,  were  dotted  here  and   there  among  the  remote  glens,  and 
Bmall  guards    located    in  them.     But  the  most  effectual 
service  wliicfi  Wade  rendered  was  the  constiniction  of  a  ^*]I^f*' 
system  of  roads  throughout  the  Highlands,  connecting  the 
various  forts  and  stations,  and  broad  enough  for  the  ready  convey- 
ance of  heavy  artillery. 

Another  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  mountaineers  was  the 
conversion  of  their  clans  into  regiments  for  the  senice  of  the  Crown. 
This  plan  was  thq  subject  of  much  anxious  consideration, 
and  it  was  at  last  accompHshed  by  placing  those  regiments  som©  aum. 
which  were   embodied,   under  the  command   of  Lowland  J*^,.^^ 
gentlemen,  or  Court  noblemen  connected  with  the  High-  m^nu. 
lands,  the  subordinate  officers  being  Highlanders  of  the 
same  clan  from  which  the  regiment  was  drawn.     So  early  as  the  reign 
of  King  William  there  had  existed  a  few  independent  companies > 
manned  from  separate  clans,  whose  chief  employment  was  the 
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snppression  of  armed  vagrancy,  by  broken  men  or  Highlanders 
who  owned  no  chief.     These  companies  formed  a  kind  of  protectiye 

police ;  the  men  were  dressed  in  the  Highland  costome, 
w*t2***      *°^  ^®  dusky  colonr  of  their  tartan,  contrasting  with  the 

bright  scarlet  of  the  royal  troops,  bronght  them  the  name 
of  the  '*  Black  Watch."  An  institution  of  tJiis  kind  was  soon  found 
to  be  perilous  to  the  Government.  The  companies  were  accordingly 
dissolved;  but  a  regiment  was  embodied  from  their  dements, 
then  called  the  Forty-third,  but  more  lately  known  to  fame  as  the 
Forty-second.  The  ceremony  of  their  embodiment  was  performed 
with  great  pomp  at  Aberfeldy,  in  May,  1740;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  were  removed  to  London  under  the  flattering  pretext 
that  the  King  desired  to  see  them  in  review.  But  when  they  were 
paraded  on  Finchley  Common,  George  II.  was  in  Hanover ;  and 
instead  of  enjoying  the  attentions  of  royalty,  they  were  subject  to 
much  vulgar  curiosity  from  the  rabble  of  London.  This  treatment 
highly  incensed  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Highlandmen,  who  counted 
themselves  as  gentlemen,  while  the  people  treated  them  merely  as 
common  soldiers.  They  therefore  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
metropolis,  but  being  tracked  to  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  were 
compelled  to  surrender.  Three  were  shot;  others  most  seriously 
implicated  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  rest  were 
removed  to  the  war  in  Flanders.* 

8.— THE  FIRST  RESULTS  OF  ENGLAND'S   CONNECTION 

WITH  HANOVER. 

18.  The  Triple  Alliance.— Although  the  Whigs  endeavoured  to 
preserve  peace  abroad  by  a  faithful  observance  of  the  Treaty  of 

Utrecht,  the  new  connexion  between  England  and  Han- 
Srtu""*  ®^®^  ^^°  disturbed  their  policy.  In  spite  of  the  remon- 
HanoTer.       strauccs  of  his  Ministers,  the  King  was  determined  to  visit 

his  electoral  dominions  in  the  summer  of  1716,  and  the 
restricting  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed  to  enable 
him  to  gratify  his  wishes.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Stanhope,  and  those  negotiations  were  presently  begun  which  led  up 
to  the  formation  of  the  Triple  AUiance. 

The  cordial  union  which  had  once  existed  among  the  members  of 

the  Grand  Alliance  was  now  materially  weakened.  The 
Jj^  "*  King  of  Prussia,  George's  son-in-law,  had  never  been  a 
■QM.  steadfast    ally  ;    the  protracted   dispute  concerning  the 

•  Burton's  Scotland,  Vin.,  348-351,  867-378. 
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Bairier  Treaty  had  produced  considerable  irritation  between  the 
States  General  and  the  Empire ;  while  the  latter  had  grown  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  the  Elector,  not  only  on  account  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  but  because  of  his  recent  acquisition 
of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Yerden.  These  districts  had  been 
wrested  from  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by  the  King  of  Denmark, 
during  that  monarch's  seclusion  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa ;  they 
were  of  the  highest  importance  to  Hanover,  and  of  almost  equal 
value  to  England,  because  they  gave  the  former  access  to  the  sea, 
and  the  latter  a  free  inlet  for  her  commerce  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. But  their  possession  made  Charles  the  enemy  of  England 
and  the  ally  of  the  Pretender. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  at  this  time  the  Kegent  of  France, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  England,  because  Louis  XV.  was  but  a  sickly  boy,  '^^^^^ 
and  he  stood  next  in  succession  to  the  French  throne,  seeiaUM 
through  Philip's  renunciation  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  ^^^^ 
As  there  was  good  reason  for  fearing  that  Philip  would  not 
observe  his  promise,  Orleans  sought  to  guard  his  right  by  an  English 
alliance,  whUe  Great  Britain  was  impelled  to  form  new  relations,  by 
the  evident  intention  of  the  Spanish    monarch,  to    upset  all   the 
arrangements  of  the  recent  treaty.   After  some  preliminaries,  in  which 
the  Dutch  took  part,  the  treaty  known  as  "  The  Triple  Alliance  *' 
was  concluded  between  England,  France  and  the  States  on  the  4th 

of  January,  1717. 

By  this  treaty  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  were 
renewed ;  Louis  XV.  promised  never  to  aid  the  Pretender,  but  induce  him  to 
remove  beyond  the  Alps.  Fresh  stipulations  were  made  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
English  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  see  this  article  faithfully 
executed.* 

19.  Bebism  in  the  Ministry — Townshend  dismissed. — The  man- 
ner  in  which  this  treaty  had  been  negotiated  by  Stanhope,  led  to 
some  dififerences  between  him  and  the  Ministers  and  at  home  ;  a 
schism  broke  out  among  tiie  Whigs  ;  and  in  the  end  Townshend  was 
dismissed.     The  real  cause  of  the  rupture,  however,  was 
the  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  King  and  his  son.  P^^^^ 
During  his  father's  absence,   the  Prince  of   Wales,  as  betwMn; 
Guar^an  of  the  Realm,  had  acquired  considerable  popu-  ^^JJ^ 
larity.     He  was  affable  and  unreserved,  fond  of  English 
customs,  and  spoke  the  language  with  tolerable  fluency,  all  which 

*  stanhope's  England,  L,  229-256;  Pictorial  History  lY.,  332-333;  Dyer's  Modern 
Europe,  nt,  296-300. 
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qualities  excited  fear  and  snspicion  at  Hanover.  When  the  King 
went  abroad,  he  had  stoutly  opposed  his  son's  assumption  of  the 
foil  powers  of  regency,  while  the  latter  displayed  an  indiscreet 
eagerness  to  exercise  these  powers,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
encouraged  thereto  by  Townshend.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
dismiss  the  chief  secretary,  especially  as  he  was  also  obnoxious  to 
the  King's  German  mistresses,  and  Baron  Bothmar  his  German 
Minister.  To  soften  this  dismissal,  Townshend  was  offered  the 
post  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  after  some  time  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept.  His  removal  excited  great  public  indigna- 
tion. He  was  known  to  be  hated  by  the  Germans ;  and  the  people 
considered  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  cabal  which  looked  upon 
EngHsh  interests  as  subservient  to  those  of  Hanover.* 

20.    The    Swedish  Jacobite  Conspiracy. — The  acquisition    of 
Bremen  and  Vcrdiu  drew  England  into  the  great  northern 
JJ?in*uie     coaUtion   against   Sweden,  and  a  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Bftitie.  John  Norris  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic  to  support  the 

operations  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Bussia  on  land.  In 
retaliation  for  this,  Charles  the  Twelfth  formed  a  project  for  invading 
Scotland  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  in  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  Spain  and  Kussia,  the  latter  power  having  in  the  meantime  with- 
drawn from  the  English  alUance.  In  October,  1716,  a  correspon- 
dence between  Baron  Gorts,  the  bold  and  intriguing  Minister  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  and  Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedish  envoy  in 
London,  was  intercepted  ;  and  upon  the  information  thus  obtained, 
the  envoy  was  arrested,  while  Gorts,  who  was  then  trn veiling  through 
Holland,  on  his  way  to  this  country,  was  also  placed  in 
il^*2di»b  custody  by  the  States.  None  of  the  ambassadors  resented 
visistcn.  these  unusual  proceedings,  except  the  Spanish  representa- 
tive. But  Spain  and  Great  Britain  wore  now  at  open 
variance  on  account  of  the  Triple  Alliance ;  while  Alberoni,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  that  country,  was  remitting  large  subsidies  to  the  Swedish 
Minister  in  Paris,  to  set  the  Swedish  forces  in  motion.  Charles  the 
Twelfth  not  being  able  to  carry  out  his  projects,  disavowed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  agents  and  submitted  to  tiie  indignity  of  their  arrest ; 
but  they  were  presently  hberated,  and  the  Courts  of  Sweden  and 
Great  Britain  came  to  terms  through  the  mediation  of  the  Regent 
of  France.  + 

This  conspii'acy  led  indirectiy  to  the  final  dismissal  of  Townshend, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministiy.     When  supplies  were  demanded 

*  stanhope's  En^and,  I.,  23i-251. 
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to  secure  tlie  kingdom  against  the  threatened  danger  from  Sweden, 
strong  objections  were  made;  Eobcrt  Walpole,-the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Townshend,  spoke  of  the  motion  in  such  a  J**^^JJj!°* 
way  as  implied  censure  upon  the  Government,  and  as  the  dumisMd 
discontented  Whigs  were  joined  in  the  division  by  the  whole  JJ^ 
body  of  Tories  and  Jacobites,  the  Ministry  only  secured  isdiMoiTcd. 
their  supplies  by  a  majority  of  four.     That  same  evening 
Townshend  was  dismissed  from  his  viceroyalty  ;  Walpole  resigned 
the  next  day,  and  a  new  administration  was  formed  under  the 
direction  of  Stanhope. 


Section    H.— DURING    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF  LORD 

STANHOPE,  1717  to  1721. 

1.— THE  WAR  OF  THE  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE. 

21.  The  New  Ministry. — The  Administration  formed  by  Stanhope 
was  composed  of  the  following  leading  Ministers  :  — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 

the   Exchequer — Prime  Minister Viscount  Stanhope. 

Lord  Chancellor  Lord  Cowper. 

e^^ ^*    •  «  ^r  o»  •^  r      T?     1     J  ( The  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

Sccretanes  of  State  for  England ■[  j^^p^  Addison. 

Secretary  at  War  James  Craggs. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty The  Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Lord  Chamberlain  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland The  Duke  ot  Bolton. 

During  the  parliamentary  session  ofi7i7-i7i8  some  changes  were  made. 
Stanhope  resumed  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sunderland  went  to 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Aislabic  being  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
About  the  same  time  Lord  Cowper  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

This  new  Cabinet  received  the  names  of  **  the  Gennnti  Ministry," 
and  Robert  Walpole,  who,  more  than  Townshend,  had  been 
the  head   of  the  late  Administration,  became  terrible  in  ^^f^^^ 
opposition.     He   complained   of    breaches  of  friendship,  uonwhi««. 
political  treachery,  (ind    betrayal  of  private  confidences, 
and  the  parties  of  Walpole   and  Stanhope  became  as  violent  against 
each  other  as  the  Wliigs  and  Tories.* 

The  promotion  of  Stanhope  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Stanhope  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  new  opposition,  since 

*  stanhope's  England,  I.,  271-2/5. 
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it  left  the  affairs  of  goyemment  in  the  Lower  House  to  incompetent 
and  subordinate  officials.  Addison,  Craggs  and  Aiskbie  lacked 
official  experience  and  parliamentary  weight,  and  as  they  were  gene- 
rally ignorant  of  the  designs  of  their  principals,  they  ceased  to  be 
real  Mmisters,  and  acted  only  as  deputies  and  agents  for  the  Minis- 
ters.  Craggs,  indeed,  was  often  designated  ''Lord  Sunderland's 
man."* 

22.  Revival  of  Spanish  Power  under  Cardinal  Alberoni — ^Seizure 
of  Bardinia. — The  period  during  which  Stanhope  had  the  chief 
administration  of  affairs,  was  marked  by  the  extraordinary  revival 

of  Spanish  power  and  pretensions  under  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
^^^'*      the  prime  minister  of  Philip  V.     This  remarkable  man  was 

the  son  of  an  Italian  gardener  of  Piacenza.  His  agreeable 
qualities  and  great  abilities,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  Yendome,  secured  for  him  tiie  royal  confidence  and  favour,  and 
when,  through  his  recommendation,  the  able  and  ambitious  Elizabeth 
Famese  became  the  second  Queen  of  Philip,  and  the  absolute  mistress 
of  Spain,  Alberoni's  power  rose  to  its  height.  The  trade  and 
resources  of  the  country  were  developed,  while  the  expenditure 
was  decreased;  the  national  armaments  were  augmented;  and  every 
effort  was  strained  to  restore  to  Spain  the  supreme  command  in 
Europe  which  she  had  possessed  under  Philip  II. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Alberoni  manifested  unusual 
anxiety  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  British  government ;  but  the 

continued  assumption  of  Spanish  royal  titles  by  the 
]^J^^  Emperor,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  treaty  between 
oflKidis  Spain,  him  and  the  English  Sovereign  altered  the  Cardinal's  tone. 

The  Triple  Alliance  gave  him  still  greater  offence,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  began  to  make  the  most  active  preparations  for 
recovering  the  territories  which  had  been  taken  from  his  adopted 
country  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.     He  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 

begin  hostilities  immediately,  as  his  finances  would  not  be 
2J"^^^'j^    sufficiently  recruited  under  four  or  five  years;  but  the 
)r.    unwarrantable  seizure  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Borne, 


by  the  Austrians,  precipitated  the  war,  and  an  armament 
which  was  then  ready  for  sea  at  Barcelona,  made  a  sudden  dash  upon 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Emperor, 
and  conquered  itf    (August,  1716). 

23.  The  Quadruple  Alliance. — ^At  the  news  of  this  aggression  the 
Emperor  caJled  upon  his  allies  to  fulfil  their  engagements  and  pro- 


%. 
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ieet  his  territorj.     Stanhope  and  the  Abbe  Dubois,  the  French  prime 
minister,  proposed  terms  of  mediation,  and  suggested  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  ttie  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ukecht  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.     But  Alberoni  haughtily  rejected  all  their  Mbwonii 
offers,  and  spoke  bitterly  of  the  treaty.       "  You  made  ^^fy 
war,"  he  observed  to  the  British  ambassador,  ''to  establish  ofutrecht. 
the  Balance  of  Power,  and  you  concluded  a  Peace  without 
any  balance  whatever.**    And  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  he  wrote, 
'*  There  are  certain  men  who  would  cut  and  pare  states  and  king- 
doms, as  though  they  were  so  many  Dutch  cheeses."*^     He  sullenly, 
however,  consented  to  negotiate,  in  order  to  gain  time,  and  forth- 
with entered  into  all  the  inhigues  then  on  foot  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Pretender,  and  for  the  disturbance  of  France.! 

It  soon  became  evident,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government 
most  adopt  more  vigorous  measures  than  those  of  simple  mediation ; 
and  that  some  new  territorial  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  future  peace.  With  this  object,  the  Quad' 
Tuple  Alliance  was  agreed  upon  between  the  three  States  already 
allied  by  treaty,  and  the  Emperor  (July,  1718). 

The  basis  of  this  celebrated  treaty  was  declared  to.be  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  its  object  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  Europe.    It  pro- 
vided that  Philip  V.  was  to  renounce  all  claims  on  the  Italian  T«nu  of  the 
provinces,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  his  pretensions  AUianoe. 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  revert  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  or  another 
•on  of  Elizabeth  Famese  ;  while  Sicily  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Emperor, 
and  Sardinia  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  whose  claims  to  the  Spanish 
throne  in  default  of  Philip's  issue,  were  to  be  acknowledged. 

Twelve  secret  articles  were  appended,  stipulating  that  if  within  the  space 
of  three  months,  neither  Philip  nor  Victor  had  agreed  to  these  terms,  they 
were  to  be  compelled  to  do  so,  by  the  force  of  arms.* 

In  the  hope  of  still  averting  hostilities,  Stanhope  proceeded  to 

Madrid,  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  offer  the  surrender 

of  Gibraltar,   a    place  which    he   regarded    as  "of  no  ^*,^* 

great  consequence.'*      But  before  his  arrival,  a  Spanish  insieuy. 

force  had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Solanto,  captured  Palermo, 

the  capital  of  Sicily  (July,  1718),  and  laid  siege  to  Messina. 

24.  Hostilities  in  1719.— A  British  fleet  of  20  ships  of  the  line, 
under  Admiral  Byng,  now  made  its  appearance  off  the  coast  j^^^t  of  the 
of  Sicily,  and  on  the  11th  of  August  fell  in  with  the  Bp»n*^  «^ 
Spanish  fleet  cruising  between  Gapes   Spartivento  and  %t„^. 

*  8tanhqpe*8  England,  I.,  291.  f  Dyer's  Modem  Europe.  UI.,  203-296. 
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Paesaro.  Although  no  declaration  of  war  had  yet  been  made,  the 
two  fleets  came  into  collision,  and  a  battle  ensued  which  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  their  ships. 

The  fury  of  Alberoni  at  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  showed  itself 

in  immediate  reprisals  upon  British  commerce,  and  in  a 
A  spanhh  more  vigorous  perseverance  in  his  foreign  cabals. 
•^^uon  Hitherto  his  hopes  of  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
toscottand.    Pretender  had  depended  chiefly  upon  the  designs  of  Charles 

XII.  But  the  death  of  that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Freder- 
icshall  (11th  Dec,  1718)  closed  the  prospect  of  a  Swedish  interven- 
tion ;  and  Alberoni  therefore  resolved  to  assist  the  Pretender,  who  was 
now  in  Madrid,  with  an  expedition  of  his  own.  The  fleet  which  he 
equipped  for  this  purpose  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  but  it  was  assailed  by  a  tremendous  storm  soon 
after  it  left  Cadiz,  and  only  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Seaforth,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  with  two  frigates  and  800  men,  reached 
Scotland,  where  they  landed  at  Kintail  in  Boss- shire  (16th  April, 
1719).  They  were  presently  joined  by  about  1600  Highlanders  in 
the  valley  of  Glenshiel ;  but  they  made  no  further  progress,  and  in 
the  following  June  they  were  defeated  by  General  Wightman  and  a 
body  of  troops  from  Inverness.  The  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners, 
but  the  Highlanders  and  the  above  named  leaders  escaped  to  the 
Western  Isles,  and  thence  to  Spain.* 

The  failm-e   of  this  enterprise  induced  Alberoni  to  give  up  the 

cause  of  the  Pretender,  who  returned  to  Italy.  The  French 
Ss^to^  in  the  meantime,  \^ith  the  assistance  of  an  English  fleet, 
mad  Bidiy.      had  dcstroyed  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  in  the  Biscayan 

provinces,  where  most  of  Alberoni's  ships  had  been  built 
and  fitted  out,  while  Admiral  Byng  rode  tnnmphant  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  rendered  essential  service  to  the  Austrians,  who 
recovered  Messina  (Oct.),  although  they  incurred  a  serious  defeat  at 
Villa  Franca  (June,  1719). 

25.  Fall  of  Alberoni  and  Termination  of  the  War. — While  these 
events  were  in  progiess.  Cardinal  Alberoni  had  been  deprived  of  all 
further  power  of  prosecuting  the  war.  After  the  battle  of  ViUa 
Franca,  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  transient  gleam  which  it  ca8,t 
upon  Spanish  arms,  to  signify  his  consent  to  a  peace.  But  Stanhope 
and  Dubois  considered  that  the  time  was  gone  by  for  any  negotia- 
tions whatever  with  the  Cardinal,  and  they  demanded  from  Philip 

*  stanhope's  Englnnd,  I.,  331-338;  Burton's  Scotland,  Vm.,  341-9A2. 
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the  immediate  removal  of  his  tarbnlent  Minister.     The   Spanish 
Sovereign  submitted  to  this  dictation ;  Alberoni  was  dis- 
missed   and    banished  the  realm;   and  Philip   formally  SfS^^TS* 
announced  his  adhesion  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  ^^^  Q^ad. 
Alliance.    The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  put  in  possession  of  ^JJlce. 
Sardinia  with  the  title  of   King,   and  Sicily  was  handed 
over  to  the  Austrians. 

Thus  Europe  was  again  at  peace;  for  although  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
had  united  with  the  Emg  of  DcLmark  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Swedish  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Xn.,  the  presence  of 
a  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  soon  brought  them  to  terms.  The 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  the  friendly  union  of  England  and  France, 
gave  general  tranquillity  to  Europe,  for  the  next  twelve  yeai-s.'^ 

26.  Parliamentary   Proceedings  during  the  War.— While  the 
administration  of   Lord  Stanhope  was  thus  involved  in 
hostilities  abroad,  an  open  rupture  between  the  King  and  ^op«n 
bis  son  embarrassed  it  at  home.     At  the  christening  of  between 
one  of  the  Prince's  children,  the  King  insisted  upon  the  I^J^^^ 
Duke  of  Newcastle  standing   as  godfather.     The  Prince  ofwaies. 
angrily  resented  this  interference,  on  which  he  was  ordered 
to  quit  Si  James's,  and  remain  under  arrest  in  his  own  house.     He 
accordingly  withdrew  to  Leicester  House,  and  this  mansion  became 
henceforward  the  centre  of  all  the  political  intrigues  of  the  Opposition, 
whether  of  the  Tories  or  the  discontented  Whigs.     A  notice  was  then 
published  that  no  person  who  paid  his  respects  at  Leicester  House 
would  be  received  at  Comi,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
were  further  insulted  by  the  withdrawal  of  then*  guard  of  honour.! 

This  schism  in  the  Royal  Family  produced  considerable  anxiety 
throughout  the  whole  session  of  Parliament  (1717-18);  the  Oppo- 
sition gathered  strength,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites 
grew  bolder.     During  a  discussion  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  Mr.  sMppen?^^* 
Shippen,  a  strong  Tory  and  Jacobite,  and  named  from  his 
habit  of  using  plain  language  ''Downright  Shippen,"  observed  that 
some  of  His  Majesty's  measures  were  fitter  for  the   meridian  of 
Germany  than  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  His   Majesty's  ignorance 
of  our  language  and  constitution  was  the  only  infelicity  of  his  reign. 
For  which  temerity  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the  rest  of  the 
session. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1718-1719  was  distinguished  by  thd 

♦  stanhope's  EnRland,  I.,  MITA ;  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  348-368. 
t  Knight's  Popular  History,  VI.,  33. 
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passing  of  an  Act  of  real  interest  to  the  nation,  and  honourable  to 

the  Ministry.  This  was  ''a  bill  for  strengthening  the  Pko- 
ftStai^c?*  tes^ifl^t  interest  in  these  kingdoms  "  by  the  repeal  of  the 

Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity  enacted  in  1711,  and  of 
the  Schism  Bill  enacted  in  1714.  Adopting  a  liberal  view  of  the 
religious  differences  which  had  so  long  agitated  the  nation,  Stanhope 
desired  to  repeal,  not  these  measures  alone,  bat  the  Test  Act  also, 
and  to  mitigate  moreover  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  GathoEes. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  curtail  this  design,  the  general  tide  of 
public  feeling  being  opposed  to  such  radical  reforms ;  it  being  also 
contended  by  Sunderlajid  and  others  of  his  colleagues  that,  by  aiming 
at  too  much,  he  would  accompHsh  nothing.     The  debates  on  the  bill 

were  warm  in  both  Houses,  and  it  was  only  carried  by 
TheTMtand  narrow  majorities.  No  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
A^^^  Roman  Catholics  on  a  more  equal  footing  with  their  fellow 
repMded.       subjccts ;  or  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation    Acts. 

But  the  Acts  ceased  to  be  instruments  of  oppression ;  and 
an  Indemnity  Bill  passed  every  year  from  the  first  of  George  IE. 
threw  all  offices  open  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  as  fidly  as  if  the 
laws  had  been  repealed.* 

The  same  session  of  Parliament  was  also  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  (March,  1719)  generally  attributed  to  Lord  Sunder* 

land,  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  Upper  House  by  a 
^pewage    linaitation    of  the    Peerage    to    its  existing  number    for 

England,  and  the  substitution  of  twenty-five  hereditary  for 
the  sixteen  elected  peers  for  Scotland.  The  creation  of  twelve 
peers  in  the  late  reign  by  Harley,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
majority  for  the  Court,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
measure;  but  the  chief  one  was  supplied  by  the  unhappy  division 
in  the  Royal  Family.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  exasperated  against 
the  Ministers,  and  they  were  accordingly  anxious  to  restrain  his 
power  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  bill  was  carried  without 
difficulty  through  most  of  its  stages  in  the  Lords,  but  there  arose 
such  a  considerable  opposition  to  it  out  of  doors,  that  Stanhope  with- 
drew the  bill  for  that  session  with  the  declared  purpose  of  reviving 
it  in  the  next.  During  the  recess  it  was  keenly  discussed.  Addison 
supported  it  in  a  paper  called  The  Old  Whifff  and  was  ably 
answered  by  Steele  on  the  opposite  side  in  The  Plebeian.  The 
opposition  Whigs  held  a  meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  and  although 
many  of  them  were  in  favour  of  it,  Walpole  prevailed  upon  them  to 

*  stanhope's  England,  I.,  326-330;  Knight's  Popular  History,  YI.,  35:  Hallam's  Con- 
stitutional  History,  U.,  il2. 
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make  a  strennons  resistance  against  it,  so  that  when  the  bill  was 
again  brought  forward  it  was  rejected  in  the  Lower  House  by  a 
inajority  of  269  to  177."^  If  such  a  bill  had  been  carried,  represen- 
tative government  would  have  become  impossible,  since  no  power 
would  have  been  left  to  compel  the  Lords  to  carry  the  measures  seiit 
up  to  them  from  the  Commons. 

The  signal  defeat  of  Ministers  on  this  bill  in  no  way  loosened 
their  hold  of  office,  nor  deprived  them  of  a  general  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  party  of  Walpole  and  Townshend 
Townshend  therefore,  hopeless  of  obtaining  the  overthrow  J^j^i^^^ 
of  the   Cabinet,  consented  to  join  them,  and  after  a  few  Ministry. 
numtiis,  Walpole  became  Paymaster  of  the   Forces,  and 
Townshend,  President  of  the  Council.     This  acceptance  of  office 
broke  their  connection  with  the  Tories ;  it  also  healed  the  breach  in 
the  Royal  Family;  and  the  Prince    of  Wales  wrote  a  submissive 
letter  to  his  father,  and  both  were  reconciled  (1720). t 

27.  The  last  Session  of  Convocation  under  the  Georges. — The 
year  1717  is  remarkable  as  the  last  in  which  the  Houses  of  Convo- 
cation of  the  province  of  Canterbury  sat  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  until  their  revival  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Convocation  is  summoned  by  the  archbishop^s  writ,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Crown,  along  with  every  Parliament,  to  which  it  bears 
analopy  both  in  its  constituent  parts,  and  in  its  primary  functions.  coxuutnUon 
Its   upper  House  consists  of  the   suffragan  bishops  ;  and  the  Jji^^*^"* 
Lower  of  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proctors  elected  by  each  ^^ 
chapter  and  diocese.    In  this  assembly  subsidies  were  formerly  cosyocation. 
granted,  and  ecclesiastical  canons  enacted  ;  but  the  latter  power 
was   subjected  to  the  royal  licence  by    a    statute    of    Henry  VHI.,    so 
that    the  Convocation  had  little   business   after    his    reign,    except    the 
granting  of  subsidies.      This  practice    again    was  discontmued    in   1664, 
since    which  date  the  clergy  have  been  taxed  at  the  same  rate  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  laity.     The  natural  consequence  of  this  cessation 
of  all  business   was,    that   Convocation    after    a    few    formalities,  either 
adjourned  itself  or  was  prorogued  by  a  royal  writ.    But   about  the   time 
of  the  Revolution,  the  party  most  adverse  to  the  new  order  of  things  main- 
tained that  it  ought  to  be  consulted  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  Church, 
and  that  it  ought  to  watch  over  ecclesiastical  as  the  Parliament  did  over  tem- 
poral affairs.    The  Commons  so  far  encouraged  this  party  as  to  refer  the 
great  question  of  Nottingham's  Comprehension  Bill  to  the  Convocation,  in 
order  to  defeat  William's  design,  for  which  reason  it  was  not  suffered  to  sit 
much  during  the  rest  of  that  reign ;  but  in  the  succeeding  one,  which  began 
under  Tory  auspices,  Convocation  was  more  active  for  some  years  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  its  proceedings  were  very  tumultuous,  the  bishops 
bemg  for  the  most  part  Whigs  and  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  Tories. 

•Stanhope's  England,  I.,   354-366;   Hallam's  ConBtitutional  History,  EL,  404-406; 
Coxe'8  Walpole,  II.,  172.  f  Stanhopeli  England,  n.,  2. 
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On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Convocation  was  permitted  to  hold 
its  sittings  as  usual.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Lower  House 
plunged  eagerly  into  a  contention  with  Dr.  Hoadley,  Bishop  of 

Bangor,  who  had  preached  a  sermon  abounding  with  tiiose 
^^^jj^j^  principles  concerning  religious  liberty  of  which  he  had 
coatroreny.    loug  becu  the  couragcous  and  poweifiil  asserter.    The 

sermon  contained  nothing  injurious  to  the  established 
endowments  and  privileges,  nor  to  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  Church,  in  theory ;  but  the  Convocation  explicitly  denied  that 
religious  liberty  was  a  civil  right,  and  would  not  allow  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  These  questions  were  not  settled ;  for  the 
Government,  fearing  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  which  the  violence 
of  the  controversy  was  likely  to  produce,  prorogued  the  Convocation 
(1717),  and  it  never  re-assembled  for  any  business  during  the 
eighteenth  century.* 

2.— THE  SOUTH  SEA  SCHEME. 

28.  Purchase  of  Government  Annuities  by  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany.— The  Session  which  witnessed  the  rejection  of  the  Peerage  Bill, 
was  also  rendered  memorable  by  the  sanction  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme, 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  first  formed  by  Harley  in  171 1  and  consisted 
of  merchants  who  undertook  the  payment  of  the  unfunded  or  floating  debt^f 

which  at  that  period  amounted  to  ;£'io,ooo,ooo.  In  return  for  this, 
toft'sottt^swi  *^^  shareholders  were  invested  with  numerous  privileges,  and 
Company.       particularly  with  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the  Spanish  coasts  on 

the  Pacific  or  South  Sea.  This  project  was  sanctioned  both  by 
Royal  Charter  and  hy  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  was  expected  that  by 
means  of  the  trade  with  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  Company  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  outlay,  and  public  credit  be  revived.  But  Spain  declined 
to  grant  the  expected  freedom  of  trade  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  with 

the  exception  of  the  disgraceful  Asiento  for  ne^ro  slaves,  she  only 
The  soath  conceded  the  privilege  of  settling  some  factories,  and  permission 
8«a  Company  to  Send  annually  one  ship  under  500  tons,  part  of  whose  profits* 
and  tho  Trea-  however,  was  to  revert  to  the  Spanish  Sovereign.  The  first 
tyoi  Utrecht,  gjjjp  ^^  j^q^  Sail  till  1717,  next  year  the  war  broke  out  wiUi 

Spain,  and  Alberoni  seized  all  the  British  goods  and  vessels  in 
the  Spanish  ports.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  Company  grew  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  wealthy  corporation,  and  a  formidable  rival  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  n.,  4M-409 :  Stanhope's  England,  I.,  302-303. 

f  The  floating  debt  was  created  by  the  issue  of  Montague's  Exchequer  Bills,  in  1606. 
(See  param'aph  50,  Chapter  I.)  In  the  reign  of  Anno  the  debt  was  iucreased  by  the 
raising  of  loans,  the  interest  on  which  wag  charged  to  certain  funds,  mortgaged 
for  short  terms,  by  the  institution  of  annuities,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  reum, 
by  the  establishment  of  lotteries.  In  1711  these  various  debts,  together  with  uie 
arrears  due  to  the  naval  and  military  services,  were  incorporated  into  one  fund, 
and  it  was  the  payment  of  thistbat  was  undertaken  by  the  South  Sea  Company. 
(Bee  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  370, 686.) 
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At  the  close  of  1719  the  Ministry  wished  still-  further  to  lessen 
the  public  debts,  by  consolidating  all  the  funds  into  one. 


sir  John 


pro- 


Sir  John  Blount,  a  leading   South   Sea  Director,  laid  a  Biomv. 
proposal  before  the   Ministers  for  the  purchase   of  the  posaito 
Irredeemable  Annuities,  which  had  been  granted  in  the  ^^i^bts 
last  reign,  and  now  entailed  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  ^y  ^^^^ 
£800,000.     When  the  question  came  on  in  the  House  of  "^^^  * 
Commons,  it  was  carried  by  a   large  majority,  that  the 
competition  for  this  purchase  should  be  open  to  other  companies. 
The  Bank  of  England  accordingly  sent  in  a  proposal,  and  the  two 
companies  then  went  on  outbidding  each  other  until  the 
South  Sea  Company  offered  seven  millions  and  a  half  for  ^^"* 
the  Annuities,   and  was  accepted.     A  l)ill  to  this   effect  porcbaso 
was  then  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  Houses,  not  *^*^^^ 
however  without   considerable   bribery,  and  the  gift  of  a  petiuon. 
large  amount  of  fictitious  stock  to  the  Eing*s  mistresses, 
and   some   of  the    Ministers.     Government    annuitants    were   no£ 
compe'led  to  exchange  their  security  for  that  of  the  Company  ;  but 
80  much  had  the  public  been  worked  upon  by  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  trade  with  the  South  Sea,  and  so  great  was  the  rage  for 
speculation,  that  the  holders  of  Government  stock  rushed  to  the 
South  Sea  House,  to  transfer  their  investments  before  they  even 
knew  what  terms  would  be  allowed  them.     When  these  terms  were 
made  public,  they  were  not  very  encouraging ;  yet  in  six  days  (4th 
of  June,  1720)  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  fundholders 
accepted  them,  and  thus  exchanged  their  certain  income  for  the 
boundless  imaginary  riches  of  South  America.* 

29.  Public  Rage  for  Speculation  at  this  Period. — The  South  Sea 
Company  now  monopolized  public  attention,  and  every  person  who 
possessed  capital,  desired  to  invest  it  in  a  concern  of  such  splendid 
promise.     The  price  of  its  stock  rapidly  rose  from  180  to 
above  800 ;  and  notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  prudent  Extr»ordin. 
men,  it  continued  to  rise.     The  contagion  of  the  Missis-  ^^soath'^ 
sippi  frenzy  had  reached  England  ;  and  although  the  fail-  »«*  stock. 
ore  of  Law's  celebrated  scheme  might  have  been  readily 
foreseen  at  this  time,  the  English  were  not  thereby  deterred  front 
rushing  into  a  similar  folly.     The  consequence  was,  that  when  the 
directors  proposed  a  subscription  of  one  million,  they  received  two 
millions ;  and  thus  encouraged  they  opened  three  others  in  succes- 

•  stanhope's  England,  II.,  4-6;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VI.,  40 ;  Pictorial  History, 
IV.,  370-372. 
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sion.  In  Angast  the  price  of  their  stock  rose  to  1,000,  and  then 
they  passed  a  resolution,  that  from  the  following  Christmas,  their 
yearly  dividend  should  not  be  less  than  50  per  cent. 

These  additional  subscriptions,  however,  &iled  to  satisfy  the  public 
cupidity,  and  a  thousand  other  wild  projects  sprang  up,  although  a 

royal  proclamation  had  been  issued  against  such  under- 
B«»>w»         tjiings.     Such  schemes  soon  received  the  name  of  **  Bub- 

bles,"  and  were  put  forth  for  the  most  extravagant  objects: 
— ^for  making  salt  water  Iresh  ;  for  making  oil  from  sunflower  seeds  ; 
for  extracting  silver  from  lead  ;  for  making  iron  from  pit- coal  ;  for 
importing  a  large  number  of  jackasses  from  Spain  ;  for  trading  in 
human  hair  ;  for  fatting  of  hogs ;  for  a  wheel  for  a  perpetual 
motion  ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  for  an  undertaking  "  which  shall  in 
due  time  be  revealed'' ! 

Persons  of  every  class  and  distinction  trafficked  in  these  schemes. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  against  the  advice  of  Walpole,  became  one  of  the 
governors  of  a  Welsh  Copper  Company,  and  cleared  £40,000  by  hia 
speculations  ;  many  noblemen  followed  his  example  ;  and  even  the 
possessor  of  a  single  shilling  found  some  company  whose  shares  were 
low  enough  for  his  investment.  Change  Alley  was  so  crowded,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  transact  all  the  business  within  doors,  and 
tables  with  clerks  were  set  in  the  open  streets ;  while  taverns  and 
coffee  houses  for  gentlemen,  and  the  shops  of  milliners  and  haber- 
dashers for  ladies,  were  used  for  the  meeting  of  clients  with  their 
brokers.* 

30.  Law's  Mississippi  Scheme. — While  the  South  Sea  Scheme  was  a 
pure  and  simple  bubble,  the  Mississippi  Scheme  above  referred  to  was  a  coxn* 
plicated  affair,  and  was  founded  on  the  reasoning  of  an  able  man.  John  Law, 
of  Lauriston,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  goldsmith  and  banker  in  Edinburgh,  and 
after  travelling  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  settled  in  Paris  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  The  revenues  of  France  were  then  in  a  state 
of  firightfiil  confusion,  and  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy ;  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  being  86,000,000  livres,  and  the 
excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  to  defray  this,  amounting  to  no 
lAw^  offer      more  than  9,000,000  livres,*  In  this  ciisis.  Law  offered  to  relieve 

?i"^f!*w      the  government  of  its  difficulties,  and   suggested  to  the  Regent 

th«  French       ^«      ?*  ^  tt  j  r        ^   t,i-  u  ^'        i 

orenunentof  ^"^  issue  of  a  paper  currency.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  national 

lu  difflcnitiei.  bank,  which  should  issue  notes  on  the  basis  of  landed  property, 
and  of  the  royal  revenues.  His  proposal  was  not  accepted ;  but 
he  obtained  leave  to  set  up  a  private  bank,  whose  notes  were  to  be  payable 
at  sight,  in  specie  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  money  in  circula- 
tion at  the  period  of  their  issue.  As  the  currency  had  been  subjected 
to  so  many  alterations,  and  had  depreciated  one  half  during  the  wars  of 

♦  Stanlope's  England,  II.,  10-12;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VL,  41-42. 
f  100  livres  are  uearly  equal  to  £i  sterling. 
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the    Spanish     Succession,    and    as  the    Government    gave     orders    that 
Law's  bank  notes  should  be  taken   in   payment  of  taxes,   the  project  be- 
came very  successful.    After  two  years  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Regent  and 
declared  to    be   a  Royal   Bank  (December,  17 18).     But  in  the    meantime, 
the  Bank  had  incorporated  with  itself  many  other  schemes.     In 
1717,  the  '*  Company  of  the  West,*'  or  Mississippi  Company,  was  The 
established,  and  received  a  grant  of  all  the  land  through  which  MissiaBippi 
that  great  river  flows,  and  which,  at  that  time,   belonged  to  company. 
France.     Other  grants  were  also  made  to  it,  and  in  17 19  the 
Company  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  India  and  the  South  Sea. 

The  Mint  was  then  made  over  to  it,  for  a  consideration  ;   in  August  the 
Company  purchased  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  had  absorbed  within   itself  nearly  all  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
nation.     By  these  means  the  French  Government  contrived  to  transfer  1,500 
millions  of  public  debts  to  Law.     But  although  the  avidity  for  speculation 
was  enormous,  and  the  shares  of  the  Company  rose  to  twenty  times  their 
value  in  a  few  months,  no  sooner  did  the  fear  arise  that  such  great  prosperity 
could  not  last,  than  the  shareholders  presented  their  paper  for  specie,  and 
the  whole  edifice  accordingly  began  to  shake.    A  series  of  edicts  issued  by 
the  Regent  in  the  spring  of  1720,  to  prevent  a  run  upon  the 
Bank,  only    served  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  ;  and  before  the  Law  ends  his 
end  of  the  year,  Law  was  compelled   not  only  to  resign  his  career  in 
employments,  but  to  fly  the  kingdom  for  his  life.      He  died  at  po'^'y- 
Venice  in  1729  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances. t 

31.  The  Bursting  of  the  Bnhhle. — When  the  sums  intended  to 
be  raised  by  the  South  Sea  Company  had  grown  altogether  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  £800,000,000,  the  first  check  to  the 
pubhc  infatuation  was  given  by  the  same  body  which  had  The  soath 
originated  it.     The  South  Sea  Directors,  in  order  to  lessen  ^^^^^^ 
the  number  of  competing  companies,  obtained  writs  against  ua  rivals. 
lour  of  their  rivals,  the  subscribers  to  which  were  ordered 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  because  they  had  con- 
tributed to  unauthorized  and  illegal  undertakings.     In  a  day  or  two 
the  stocks  of  all  non-incorporated  companies  rapidly  fell ;  ^he  directors 
and  in  falling,  drew  down  the  whole  fabric  with  them,  begin  to 
Knowing  and  cautious  holders  of  South  Sea  Stock  at  once  ■*"**"*• 
began  to   sell  out.     Sir   John  Blount,  tlie  chairman,  was  one   of 
these ;  Walpole,  who  had  originally  opposed  the  scheme  but  had 
neyertheless  invested,  was  another  ;  and  when  such  sales  became 
known,  the  downward  course  began.     In  the  middle  of  August,  ihe 
stock,  which  had  been  at  1000  a  few  weeks  before,  was  down  at 
850 ;    when   it    fell    to    700,  a    public    meeting    of  shareholders 
was  held  to  calm  the  public,  and  assure  them  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Company.     But  distrust  had  now  become  general ;  the  share- 
holders were  anxious  to  convert  their  bonds  into  money ;  and  by 

♦  Wood*8  **  Life  of  Law  of  Lauriston." 
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the  middle  of  September,  the  stock  sank  down  to  40O.  In  vain  was 
money  drawn  from  the  provinces  and  bronght  up  to  London ;  in 
vain  were  the  goldsmiths  applied  to.  and  even  the  Bank  of  England. 

Once  lost,  the  pnbiic  conddence  coold  not  be  restored ;  the 
sbm  cofb.      decline  continued  daily ;    and  the  news  of  the  crash  in 

France  completed  the  panic.  Thousands  of  families  were 
reduced  to  beggary,  and  on  every  side  might  be  heard  execrations, 
Hut  only  against  the  company,  bat  also  against  the  Ministry,  and  even 
the  Ei^yai  Family. 

32.  Parliameiitary  Inqniry  and  Pnnishment  of  the  Guilty.— On 
the  dth  of  November  the  King  letnmed  from  Hanover,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  on  the  8th  of  the  following  month.  The  temper 
of  the  mrmbers  was  quite  as  excited  as  that  of  the  people ;  cries  for 
vengeance  arose  from  all  parties,  and  one  member  (Lord  Molesworth) 
stigmatised  the  directors  as  the  parricides  of  the  country,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  like  the  Roman  parricides-— 
tied  op  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  river  !  Walpole  attempted  to 
calm  all  this  violence.  He  observed  that  if  the  city  of 
London  were  on  fire,  wise  men  would  endeavour 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  before  they  sought  for  the 
incendiaries,  and  that  he  had  alreadv  bestowed  his 
thoughts  on  a  proposal  to  restore  public  credit,  which, 
at  a  proper  season,  he  would  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
House.  He  brought  forward  this  remedy  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber. Having  iirst  prevailed  upon  the  House  to  decide  that  the 
public  contracts  with  the  South  Sea  Company  should  be  undif- 
tnrbed,  he  proposed  that  nine  millions  of  the  Stock  should  be 
engrafted  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  same  sum  into  the  East 
India  Company,  leaving  twenty  millions  to  the  South' Sea.  This 
plan  was  agreed  to  after  much  debate  ;  but  it  was  never  carried 
into  execution,  not  being  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  passing  of  another  law,  later  on  in  the  session.  After 
the  Cliristmas  recess,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  restrain  the  South  Sea 
directors  and  all  officials  of  the  Company  from  leaving  the 
kingdom,  or  from  disposing  of  their  eti'ects  for  a  twelve- 
month ;  and  a  Secret  Committoo  of  Inquiry*  was  appointed, 
consi^tting  of  the  most  vehement  opponents  of  the  South  Sea 
Scheme.  After  this  Committee  had  examined  Mr.  Knight, 
)T  of  the  Company,  he  fled  to  Brabant,  and  took  with  him 
important  books  and  documents,  including  the  Company's 
r.     A  strange  scene  of  violence  ensued  in  the  House  when 
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this  escape  was  reported  to  the  Commons.  The  doors  were  ordered 
to  be  locked  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table  ;  and  four  of  the 
directors,  being  members  of  Parliament,  were  immediately  expelled  the 
House,  taken  into  custody  and  their  papers  seized  (28rd  Jan.,  1721). 

In  the  meantime  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  examining  other 
directors  at  their  bar,  and  on  the  24th  they  also  committed  five,  in- 
cluding the  chairman,  Sir  John  Blount,  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod. 

On  the  16th  of  February  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Commons   presented   their  first    report.     The  escape  of  Repottofthe' 
Ejiight  had  greatly  impeded  their  inquiry,  but  the   cross-  ^tw^ 
examination  of  the  directors  and  accountants  supplied  them  intiairy 
with  sufficient    information.      It  was  found  that  in   the 
previous  year,   above  half  a  million  of  fictitious   stock  had  been 
created  and  disposed  of,  as  bribes   among  the  royal  mistresses  and 
some  of  the  Ministers,  to  obtain  the  passing  of  the  South  Sea  Bill* 
Mr.  Secretary   Craggs ;   his  father,  the  Postmaster   General ;  Mr. 
Charles  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Mr.  Aislabie,  and  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  were  among  those  who   were  thus   accused  of 
peculation. 

On  the  day  when  this  Report  was  read,  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  died 
of  small-pox,  and  five  weeks  afterwards,  his  father  was  taken  away 
by  an  apoplectic  fit,  although  some  said  he  had  poisoned  himself. 
Mr.  Charles  Stanhope   was  cleared  by  a  majority  of  three,  and  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  lost  considerably  by  the  scheme,  was 
also  exonerated,  by  a  large  majority  (288  to  172).     But 
Sunderland  could  not  stand  up  against  the  popular  odium,  f^^^ 
Many  reports  were  in  circulation,  that  he  was  following  the  office. 
example  of  his  father's  conduct  towards  James  II.,  and  was 
giving  evil  counsel  to  the  King.     He  therefore  resigned  his  post  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Walpole.     fiis 
influence  at  Court,  however,  still  continued,  and  he  procured  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Carteret  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs. 

Mr.  Aislabie  was  not  so  fortunate  as  his  colleagues.     His  case 
was  so  flagrant,  that  scarce  any  member  ventured  to  defend 
him.      He   was   unanimously  expelled   and   sent  to  the  Mr.Aiauw© 
Tower;  and  great  part  of  his  property  was  afterwards  toww. 
seized  for  the  relief  of  his  victims.     The  directors  of  the 
Company  were  then  tried  one  by  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  property 
of  each,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  allowance  to  recom- 
mence life  with,  was  confiscated.     Qui  of  the  funds  thus  K«t«ntoftho 
obtained,  some  compensation  was  made  to  the  suflerers ;  y^'^j^by 
but  it  did  not  amount  to  much.     About  83  percent,  of  the  thecoarptny 
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capital  was  paid  to  the  proprietors,  by  the  terms  of  Wal- 
pole's  sapplementary  measure  passed  in  this  session;  the  seven 
millions  and  a  half  which  the  directors  had  agreed  to  pay  were 
remitted ;  the  credit  of  the  bonds  was  thus  maintained,  and  justice 
done  as  far  as  possible  to  all  parties.  Many  proprietors,  however, 
were  highly  dissatisfied,  and  on  one  occasion  they  thronged  into  the 
lobby  of  the  House,  tumultuously  calling  on  each  member  as  he 
passed,  and  holding  out  a  paper  with  the  words  *'  Pray  do  justice 
to  the  annuitants  who  lent  their  money  on  Parliamentary  security." 
It  was  found  necessary  to  read  the  Riot  Act  before  they  would  dis- 
perse ;  and  then,  as  they  went  away,  many  exclaimed  "  You  first 
pick  our  pockets,  and  then  send  us  to  gaol  for  complaining.*' 

It  was  long  before  commercial  enterprise  recovered  the  shock 
which  it  had  sustained ;  and  so  terrible  was  the  lesson,  that  to  this 
day  no  national  bubble  has  ever  reached  the  magnitude  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme.  The  year  1825  indeed,  was  one  of  bubbles,  and 
speculation  ran  dangerously  high  in  1886 ;  but  each  of  those  periods 
was  far  outrivalled  by  the  one  which  has  now  been  described.  * 

33.  Death  of  Earl  Stanhope.— In  the  midst' of  these  proceedings, 
Earl  Stanhope  suddenly  expired.  On  the  4th  of  February,  172 1 ,  during 
a  debate  in  the  Lords  concerning  the  examination  of  Sir  John  Blount, 
the  Duke  of  Wharton,  son  of  tlie  late  Minister,  vehemently  attacked 
the  Prime  lilinister,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  dissension  between  the 
King  and  his  son.  The  anger  to  which  the  Earl  was  moved  by  this 
phihppic,  produced  an  apoplectic  fit  of  which  he  died  the  next  day. 
In  all  the  inquii-ies  which  were  being  made,  no  suspicion  arose  of  his 
having  engaged  in  any  improper  transactions  vfiih  the  South  Sea 
Company.  His  disinterestedness  in  money  matters  was  well  known, 
and  he  left  behind  him  few  equals  in  integrity,  and  none  in  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  aflairs. 

The  death  of  Stanhope  was  followed  next  year  by  the  deaths  of 
Sunderland  and  Marlborough,  and  Walpole  was  left  entire  master  of 
the  administration.  In  the  meanwhile  a  now  Parliament  was  elected  ; 
the  Whig  party  was  no  longer  di^ided  ;  the  new  elections  confirmed 
the  Ministerial  majority,  and  the  Tories  and  Jacobites,  despairing  of 
victories  in  Parliament,  reverted  once  more  to  their  projects  of  con- 
spiracy. + 

*Staiiboi>e*8  England,  11.,  13-22. 
+  Ibid.,  n.,  19 ;  Knight's  Topular  History,  VI.,  46. 
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Section  IH.— WALPOLE'S  ADMINISTRATION,  1721  to  1727. 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Robert  Walpole. 

First  Secretary  of  State   Lord  Townshend. 

Second  Secretary  of  State Lord  Carteret, 

(succeeded  in  1724  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle). 
Secietary  of  State  for  Scotland  until  1725, 

when  the  office  was  abolished '. .     Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Lord  Carleton. 

Lord  Chancellor The  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland Lord  Carteret,  after  he  re- 
signed the  secretarj'ship  above. 

1.— DOMESTIC  TROUBLES  IN  THE  THREE  KINGDOMS. 

34.  Walpole's  Life  and  Character. —The  statesman  who  now  rose 
to  the   head  of    aifairs  has  been   described  as  *'  the  glory  of  the 
Whigs   in   his   day."     He  was  the  first  of  those  Great 
Commoners,  who  have  since  the  days  of  Harley,  guided  education. 
the  fortunes  of  England.     Born  in  1G76  at  the  Manor  of 
Houghton  in  Norfolk,  where  his  ancestors  had  long  resided,  ht  w^ 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  but  was  devoid  of  any  Ut^rary 
accomplishments  ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  more  a  eountiy 
squire  than  a  statesman.     He  was  fond  of  good  eating,  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  a  noted  foxhunter.     His  ignorance  of  books,  however, 
was  compensated  by  an  intimate    knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of 
Englishmen  in  particular ;  while  his  judgment  was  so  good  that  his 
scanty  attainments  went  very  far.     Entering  Parliament  in  1700  for 
the  family  borough  of  Castle  Rising,  he  at  once  attached  himself  to 
the  Whig  party ;  whom  ho  served  as  a  dexterous  debater, 
an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  acute  man  of  business.     His  ^^^""1)^ 
knowledge  of  finance  was  profound,  and  he  was  the  first  ftiumdor. 
English  Minister  who  regarded  the  development  of  national 
wealth  and  the  adjustment  of  national  burdens  as  the  business  of  a 
fitatesman.     He  was   a  rigid  economist  ;  and  before  the  death  of 
George   I.  he   had  diminished  the   public   debts   by  about  twenty 
millions.     Yet  he  steadily  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  fiscal  duties  ; 
and  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  take  ofi*  the  duties 
from  more  than   a    hundred    British   exports,    and    nearly    forty 
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articles  of  importation.  He  also  removed  restrictions  upon 
colonial  commerce,  allowing  Georgia  and  the  C^rolinas  to  export 
their  rice  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe,  so  that  American  rice 
presently  drove  that  of  Italy  and  Egypt  oat  of  the  markd;. 
All  this  assiduity,  however,  for  the  growth  of  material 
prosperity  at  home  would  have  been  of  no  avail,  if  Walpole 
And  oar  had  uot  been  essentiaUy  a  peace  Minister.  He  was,  in  fact, 
•"•t^t  the  first  and  gi-eatest  of  our  peace  Ministers,  who  regarded 
juaistor.  war  as  injurious  to  the  country  under  any  circumstances ; 
yet  whose  firm  policy  and  skilful  negotiations 
prevented  the  honour  of  England  being  tarnished,  or  her  influence 
diminished.'^  In  his  transactions  with  the  poHticians  around  him, 
Walpole*s  genial  good  humour  carried  him  through  many  difficulties. 
Though  no  man  was  ever  more  fiercely  attacked,  he  was  remarkably 
mild  and  placable  towards  opponents,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  to  the 
British  Government  that  character  of  lenity  which  it  has  since 
generally  preserved.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
pacific  policy  arose  from  a  love  of  ease,  and  an  intense  desire  to 
retain  power.  "  Quieta  non  movere,"  was  one  of  Walpole's 
sopouticai  most  familiar  maxims;  and  for  this  reason,  no  great 
J^^  measure  for  the  improvement  of  our  institutiofas  marks  the 
hit  ruto.  twenty  years  of  his  rule.  He  was  opposed  to  the  restric- 
tions on  Dissenters,  yet  he  never  attempted  to  remove 
them ;  he  knew  that  the  Highlands  were  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  was  constantly  predicting  another  insurrection,  yet 
he  projected  no  plan  for  breaJdng  the  power  of  the  chiefs,  and 
estabUshing  the  authority  of  the  law.  He  was  simply  content  to 
meet  daily  emergencies  by  daily  expedients,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
his  successors.  If,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  any  of  his  measures 
produced  agitation,  he  either  modified  or  withdrew  them;  as  in 
the  instances  of  Wood*s  Patent,  which  he  cancelled ;  the  Porteus 
Bill,  which  he  frittered  away;  and  the  Excise  Bill,  which  he 
abandoned. 

With  every  allowance  for  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  Walpole's 
character  lacked  moral  elevation.  He  was  true  to  his  own  convic- 
tions, and  carried  out  his  Eevolution  principles  with  unexampled 
fidelity  through  very  trying  times.  **  Downright  Shippen  "  used  to 
say,  *'  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men  ;  he  is  for  King  George,  and 
I  am  for  King  James.  But  those  men  with  long  cravats 
2^J^  only  desire  place."  Walpole,  however,  talked  of  honesty 
and    patriotism,  as  ** schoolboy  flights";  he  confessed 


♦  Greene's  Short  History,  709, 710. 
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himself   to    be   '*no    saint,"   and    when    he    ceased    to  talk   of 
politics,  could  talk  of  nothing  but  women  ;  while  the  noisy  revelries 
he  kept  up  at  Houghton,  scandalised  pnravo  people,  and  drove  his 
brother-in-law,  Townshend,  from  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Eain- 
ham.     The  greatest  charge  brought  against  his  public  character  was, 
his  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Personally  he  was  free 
from  corruption,  and  was  perhaps  the  first  great  EngUsh 
statesman  who  left  office  poorer  tiian  when  he  entered  it.  ^"^*°" 
But  he  made  parliamentary  corruption  a  regular  part  of  tion. 
his  system  of  government,  because,  if  he  had  not  bought 
votes,  the  Jacobites  would  have  secured  them  ;  and  the  whole  of  his 
crime  in  this  respect  was  probably    no  more    than  this — that  he 
employed  his  money  more    dexterously,  and  got  more  support  in 
return  for  it,  than  any  Minister  who  preceded  or  followed  him.* 

35.  Atterbury's  Jacobite  Plot. — The  birth  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,   the  young  Pretender,  at  Home,   on  the   81st  of 
December,  1720,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  and  ^*f5o°^g 
a  scheme  was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  pretender. 
England,  by  a  Spanish  force  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
But  the  French  Regent,  to  whom  the  conspirators  apphed  for  assis- 
tance, revealed  the  plot  to  the  British  Government,  and  Atterbury, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  (August, 
1722).     This  bold  proceeding  excited  immense   clamour  among  the 
High  Church  party,  who  immediately  set  up  Atterbury  as  a  martyr, 
and  pubUcly  prayed  for  him  in  their  churches.     When  Parliament 
assembled   (October,   1722),   a  Committee   of  the   Commons   was 
appointed  to  examine  the  conspirators  arrested,  and  as  the 
evidence  against  the  bishop  was  insufficient  for  a  verdict  ^[|2^ 
at  law,  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  passed  against  and  banished. 
him  and  two  of  his  accomplices,  viz.,  Plunkett,  and  Carte 
the  historian,  both  of  them  being  non-juring  clergymen.     In  addi- 
tion to  many  corroborating  circumstances,  the  proof  of  Atterbury*s 
guilt  consisted  in  three  letters  relative  to  the  conspiracy,  written  by 
his  secretary.     Ho  was  accordingly  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
banishment.     This  attainder  did  not  meet   with  general  approval. 
As  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  State  it  may  be  com- 
mended ;  but  it  was  purchased  by  a  mischievous  precedent,  and.  like 
the    attainder  of  Sir  John   Fen  wick,  endangered   those   precious 
securities  against  a  wicked  government,  which  were  estabhshed  by 
the  law  of  treason.     Atterbury 's  attainder,  however,  is  the  last  act 

•  Mftcaulay'a  Essay  "  Horace  Walpole'e  Lettdrs '» ;  Stanhope's  England,  I.,  £64-273. 
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of  a  violent  nature,  in  any  important  matter,  which  can  he  charged 
against  the  English  Parliament."^     Ahout  the  same  time 

^^S^?"*    that  the  only  remaining  Jacohite  leader  in  England  was 

BDgiaad.  thus  exiled,  Bolinghroke  returned,  under  the  favour  of  a 
royal  pardon.     But  he  was  not  restored  to  his   forfeited 

estates,  or  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  f 

36.  Wood's  Patent  for  a  Copper  Coinage  in  Ireland. — ^In  1724 
Lord  Carteret  was  removed  to  the  government  of  Ireland, 
which  was  then  in  a  very  disturbed  condition.  For  some 
time  back,  there  had  existed  such  a  deficiency  of  copper 
coin  in  Ireland,  that  employers  of  labour  were  forced  to  use 
tallies,  and  give  their  workmen  cards  sealed  and  signed  with 
their  names.  To  supply  such  a  deficiency,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  William  Wood,  a  large  ironmaster  in  Wolverhampton,  for 
a  coinage  of  copper  farthings  and  halfpence.  iSir  Isaac 
Newton,  then  Master  of  the  Mint,  approved  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  When  the  money  was  in 
circulation  and  discontent  began  to  spread,  an  assay 
was  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  who  reported  that 
the  coins  were  superior  to  what  was  required  in  weight,  goodness, 
and  fineness.  But  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the  Irish  Privy  Council 
were  not  inclined  to  be  so  easily  deprived  of  a  grievance,  particu- 
larly as  they  had  not  been  previously  consulted  ;  and  an  address  was 
voted  to  the  King,  declaring  that  the  patent  was  injurious 
to  the  revenue,  and  that  the  coinage  would  entail  a  loss 
to  the  public  of  150  per  cent.  Such  a  monstrous 
exaggeration  astonished  Walpolc,  and  he  instituted  a  care- 
ful investigation  into  the  matter,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  statement  was  based  upon  the  following  calculation.  Rough 
Irish  copper  was  worth  12  pence  per  lb. ;  but  a  pound  of  Wood's 
copper  was  made  into  30  pence  worth  of  coinage  ;  tlie  difierence 
between  the  two  values  therefore  was  declared  to  be  a  loss  of  15t) 
cent.  This  computation  was  evidently  unfair.  It  attributed  the 
same  value  to  both  rough  and  fine  copper,  and  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  rate  of*  exchange  between  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Irish  pieces  being  reckoned  inferior.  The 
price  paid  for  fine  or  prepared  copper  by  the  London  Mint  was 
18  pence  a  lb, ;  the  coinage  cost  4  pence  a  lb. ;  and  the  duties  and 
allowances  upon  the  metal  imported  into  Ireland,  independent  of  the 
rate  of  exchange,  amounted  to  20  per  cent.  more.     There  existed, 
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therefore,  little  canse  for  complaint.  But  in  order  to  appease  the 
popular  clamour,  the  English  Privy  Council,  after  making  a  search- 
ing examination  into  the  whole  affair,  and  finding  no  fraud  in  it, 
agreed  at  Mr.  Wood's  suggestion  that  only  £40,000  worth  of  the 
coins  should  he  issued,  instead  of  £108,000  the  original  sum,  and 
that  DO  more  copper  than  5id.  should  he  a  legal  tender  at  one  pay- 
ment.* 

37.  Swift's  Drapier  Letters  upset  the  Patent.— Such  fair  con- 
cessions might  prohahly  have  allayed  the  pubUc  dissatisfaction,  had 
not  Swift  arrayed  himself  against  them.     For  the  last  ten  years  he 
had  been  living  in  obscurity  and  oblivion,  at  the  Deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's,  all  his  hopes  of  a  mitre  having  vanished  f'^j*}^ 
at  the  fall  of  Oxford  and  BoHngbrokc.     But  he  now  seized  amuiuon 
the  opportunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  poHtical 
enemies,  and  make  the  EngUsh  Cabinet  feel   how  dangerous  it  was 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  a  man  possessed  of  such  unrivalled 
powers  of  sarcasm  as  his.     He  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  fraud  and 
oppression  ;  foretold  the  pubUc  ruin,  and  threatened  vengeance  on 
the  patentee,  in  songs,  ballads,  and  lampoons,  which  flew  about  the 
streets.     Wood  was  to   be   scalded  to   death  in   his   own  malted 
copper  ;  he  was  to  be  hanged  ; 

The  halfpence  are  coming,  the  nation's    undoing  ; 

There's  an  end  of  your  ploughing  and  baking  and  brewing  ; 

In  short,  you  must  all  go  to  rack  and  to  ruin  ! 
But  a  more  serious  attack  was  made  in  letters,  which  appeared  from 
time   to  time  under  the  assumed  name  of  **  M.  B.,  a  Drapier  of 
Dublm." 

These  letters,  which  every  one  attributed  to  the   Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
displayed  astounding  art  and  vigour.     The   author  spoke  of  himself  as  a 
**  poor  ignorant  shopkeeper,   utterly  unskilled  in  law,"  and  as  a  quiet  man 
startled  from  his  ease   by   the  common  danger.     The  style  was  plain  and 
simple,   as  befitted  the  station   and  ability  of  the  character  assumed  ;  the 
deductions  were    easy   and  suited  to  the   common    understand- 
ing,  and   the   arguments  rested  upon   the  most   solid   basis  of  Tho 
political  economy.     But  the  most  unscrupulous  assertions  were  i>«p*«« 
made.     The  patent  was  assumed  to  be  iniquitous,  and  fraudulent  JJ^JJJJ^"* 
in  its  execution,  notwithstanding  the  public  assay  at  the  Mint. 

The  halfpence  were  six  parts  out  of  seven  base,  so  that  Wood  here- 
after would  be  able  to  buy  all  their  goods  for  eleven  parts  in  twelve  under 
the  value.  Wood  himself  instead  of  being  an  ironmaster,  was  a  hardwareman 
and  a  tinker  ;  his  copper  was  brass,  and  the  people  would  soon  have  no 
meat  to  feed  them,  unless  they  could  eat  brass  as  ostriches  do  iron.  Even 
the  beggars  would  be  ruined  ;  nay  more ;  the  Drapier,  who  is  throughout 
represented  as  a  loyal  subject,  becomes  full  of  apprehension  lest  the  King 

♦  Stanhope's  England,  II.,  6>03 ;  Knight's  Topular  History,  50-51. 
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should  take  his  revenues  in  the  brass  money,  and  instead  of  receiving 
;£'400,ooo,  should  obtain  no  more  than  the  value  of  ;£'50,ooo.  Yet  how  it 
was  possible  to  pay  £"400,000  in  copper  out  of  only  ^1^40,000  to  be  coined. 
Swift  did  not  explain,  nor  did  the  Irish  stop  to  inquire. 

The  object  of  such  a  mendacious  demagogne  was,  simply,  to 
excite  the  people  and  embaiTass  the  Government ;  and  be  succeeded 
completely.  The  nation  was  thrown  into  a  frenzy ;  the  Drapier  was 
hailed  as  a  Public  DeUverer ;  and  according  to  the  advice  given  in 
one  of  the  letters,  a  Declaration  was  published,  signed  by  many 
persons  of  station  and  wealth,  denouncing  Wood*s  coin,  and  warning 
their  tenants  not  to  take  it. 

The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  landed  in  October,  1724,  when  the 
storm  was  at  its  height.  He  was  instructed  to  adopt 
tn^i^ftt  s^^^g  measures,  and  he  wanted  neither  skill  nor  spirit 
ihibiinu  to  perform  them.  A  proclamation  was  at  once  issued 
^rd^Liou-  against  the  Drapier's  letters;  a  reward  of  £800  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  ;  and  Harding,  the 
printer,  was  apprehended.  But  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  hill 
against  him ;  and  a  second  jury,  so  far  from  entertaining  the  charge, 
made  a  presentment,  drawn  up  by  Swift  himself,  against  all  tiie 
persons  who  should,  by  fraud  or  otherwise,  impose  Wood's  halfpence 
upon  the  public.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Minister  had  no 
alternative  but  to  withdraw  the  patent,  and  a  pension  of  J68,000  was 
granted  to  Wood  as  compensation.* 

38.  The  Imposition  of  an  Ale  Duty  creates  Disturbances  in  Scot- 
land.— These  disturbances  in  Ireland  were  scarcely  appeased,  before 
others  broke  out  in  Scotland.  The  Scots  had  always  shown  the 
greatest  unwillingness  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  Malt  Tax,  and 
had  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to  evade  payment  of  the 
duty,  to  the  great  envy  and  indignation  of  the  English  country 
gentlemen.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Walpole,  the  House  of 
Commons  determined  to  merge  the  duty  in  a  charge  of  8d.  on  every 
barrel  of  ale.  This  impost  caused  general  irritation,  and  on  the 
28rd  of  June,  1725,  when  the  duty  was  to  come  into  operation, 
there  broke  out  a  serious  riot  in  Glasgow,  which  was  only  put  down 

by  military  force.  The  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  ihe  Scottish 
aK»^°"*hi  Secretary  of  State,  was  accused  by  Walpole  of  fomenting 
it  abolished,    the   discouteut.     He  was  accordingly  dismissed,  and  his 

office  abolished.  The  Earl  of  Isla  was,  however,  de- 
spatched to  Edinburgh  to  allay  tlie  stonn,  and  his  measures  were  so 

♦Btiinhopo'B  England,  n.,  C3-CC;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VI.,  61-52;  Pictorial 
History,  IV.,  383-3647 
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finn  and  skilful,  that  the  brewers  gave  way,  and  went  on  with  their 
trade  nnder  the  new  impost.  The  money  derived  from  this  duty 
was  said  to  be  required  for  the  payment  of  an  allowance  of  ten 
guineas  a  week,  which  Walpole  gave  to  every  Scottish  member 
during  the  session.  These  members  were  told  that  they  must  make 
up  this  expense  from  the  Scottish  revenue,  or  else  **  tie  up  their 
stockings  with  their  own  garters.*'* 

The  age,  as  has  been  already  shown,  was  one  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  in  this  same  session,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  impeachment 
Lord  Chancellor,    was  impeaclied,   and    found    guilty  of  ^j  mIwi^ 
peculation  in  his  high  office.     Ho  was  fined  £80,000,  and  f^^- 
excluded  from  office  for  ever.f 

2.— COMPLICATIONS    WHICH    FOLLOWED    THE     QUAD- 
RUPLE ALLIANCE. 

39.  Fresh  Ruptures  between  France  and  Spain. — When  the 
King  of  Spain  consented  to  join  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  dismiss 
his  Minister,  certain  difficulties  were  referred  for  fuithcr  considera- 
tion to  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Cambray.  The  proceedings  of  this 
congress,  which  did  not  meet  before  Januaiy,  1724,  were  languid 
and  without  result,  and  in  tlie  meantime,  the  deaths  of  Cardinal 
Dubois  and  the  Regent  of  France,  placed  the  government  of  Louis 
XV.  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  in  favour  of  a 
Spanish  alliance.  It  had  been  proposed  tliat  Louis  XV.  should  be 
affianced  to  the  Infanta,  and  that  the  two  daughters  of  the  Regent 
Orleans  should  be  united  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  and  to  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of  Parma  and  Tuscany. 
These  betrothals,  were  in  fact,  carried  out,  and  the  Spanish  Infanta, 
who  was  then  only  three  years  old,  was  brought  to  Paris  to  be  educated. 
But  by  one  of  those  intrigues  peculiar  to  the  French  Court,  they 
were  suddenly  set  aside  in  1725;  the  Infanta  was  sent  back  to  Madrid, 
and  Louis  XV.  was  forthwith  married  to  Mary  Lcczinska,  daughter 
of  Stanislaus,  ex-ICitg  of  Poland. :{ 

40.  The  Treaties  of  Vienna. — Theso  proceedings  gave  the  deepest 
offence  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  The  Congress  of  Cambray  was 
dissolved,  and  Baron  Rippcrda,  a  Dutcliman  who  had  turned  Cathohc 
and  succeeded  Alberoni,  in  the  confidence  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  was 
despatched  to  Vienna  to  make  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Emperor 

•  stanhope's  Enoland,  n.,  67-71.  \  Knifiht's  Poimlar  History.  VI.,  64. 
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against  France  and  England.  The  Emperor  was  quite  prepared  to 
accept  these  overtures.  He  had  never  been  satisfied  with  the  terms 
of  the  late  Peace  ;  he  was  jealous  of  France,  and  had  embroiled 
himself  with  England  and  Holland,  by  establishing  an  East  India 

Company  at  Ostend.  The  sole  object  of  his  policy  at  this 
^*  ^^  juncture  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  daughters 
Sanction.       (he  being  without  male  heirs)  according  to  the  Pragmatic 

Sanctio}if  which  had  been  promulgated  in  1718.*  This 
Sanction  had  been  confirmed  by  the  various  States  under  the 
Emperor*s  rule,  and  he  was  now  desirous  to  obtain  its  acknowledg- 
ment by  foreign  States  also.  For  this  purpose  he  was  disposed  ta 
meet  the  advances  of  Philip  V.,  and  accordingly  two  Treaties  were 
signed  at  Vienna,  on  the  80th  of  April  and  the  7th  of  June,  1726. 

By  the  first  of  these  Treaties,  the  two  Sovereigns  mutually  renounced 
their  claims  to  each  other's  dominions,  and  Philip  acknowledged  the  Emperor's 
right  to  Naples,  Sicily,    the    Milanese,    and  the   Netherlands — 
Two  public      all  those  territories,  in  short,  which  had  been   dismembered  from 
**••**«••  Spain   by  the   Treaty  of  Utrecht.      The  Spanish  monarch,  more- 

over, guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  opened  Spanish 
ports  to  German  commerce,  and  sanctioned  the  Ostend  Company.  On  his 
side,  Charles  promised  to  use  his  good  offices  for  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  and  recognised  Don  Carlos  as  the  heir  to  Parma  and 
Tuscany.  The  assent  of  the  Germanic  body  to  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  Italian  Duchies,  was  expressed  in  the  second  Treaty. 

These  treaties  contained  nothing  calculated  to  offend  either  France 
or  England,  since  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  ti^e  Quadruple  Alliance.  But  there  existed  a  secret  treaty, 
signed  also  on  the  dOth  of  April,  and  of  which  nothing  would  cer- 
taonly  have  been  known,  except  through  the  foolish  boasting  of 
Eipperda. 

By  this  secret  treaty,  marriages  were  arranged  between  the  two  arch- 
duchesses Maria  Theresa  and   Maria  Anna,  and  Don   Carlos  and 
^;8«CTet         Don   Philip,  the   sons  of  Philip  V.  by  Elizabeth  Famese.     There 
^"^^'  was  thus  a  possibility  of  the  revival  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  V., 

through  the  union  of  Spain  and  Germany. 
Both  Sovereigns  agreed  to  effect  the  restoration  of   the  Pretender  in 

♦  The  term  Pragmatic  Sanction  is  of  variable  signification,  and  was  ftrst  applied 
to  certain  decisions  of  the  Roman  emperors  regulatiug  the  interests  of  the  tributary 
provinces  and  towns.  It  was  next  applied  to  those  ordinances  issued  by  con- 
tinental Boverei^s,  and  particularly  in  France,  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope.. 
And  lastly  it  was  applied,  as  in  the  instance  given  in  the  text,  to  an  arrangement  or 
familv  compact,  made  by  any  potentate  wim  regard  to  the  Succession.  In  Civil 
Law,  Pragmatic  Sanction  means  a  sovereign's  rescript  for  regulating  any  affairs,  and 
in  the  Imperiiil  Chancery,  it  was  the  received  title  for  Ordinances  which  the 
Emperor  made,  in  affairs  which  belonged  wholly  to  himself,  or  what  he  reckoned 
his  own  ri^bt.  Such  Ordinances  were  unalterable.  The  special  arrangements 
made  by  this  decree,  will  be  more  fully  explained,  when  we  come  to  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession. 
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England,  and  the  Emperor  further  pledged  himself  to  assist  his  ally  in  the 
recovery  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  by  force.* 

As  soon  as  these  treaties  were  signed,  the  confederacy  was  joined 
hj  Bnssia,  at  that  time  under  the  Government  of  Catharine,  the 
iindow  of  Peter  the  Great. 

41.  The  Alliance  of  Hanover. — In  the  meantime  England  and 
France  had  not  been  idle,  and  the  Alliance  of  Hanover,  to  counter- 
aet  these  treaties,  was  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  September.  Sweden 
snd  Denmark  were  subsidised  to  join  this  alliance  ;  and  the  Dutch, 
whose  commerce  was  threatened  by  the  Ostend  Company,  also  gave 
in  their  adhesion,  in  the  following  year.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  been  engaged  by  George  I.  to  form  the  alliance,  secretly  joined 
the  opposite  league  in  1727.  Thus  all  Europe  was  again  divided 
into  two  hostile  camps ;  but  the  tables  were  now  turned  since  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  —  the  old  foes  were  fast  friends,  and 
the  old  friends  were  bitter  foes.  J 

42.  Hostilities  against  Spain. — The  Treaty  of  Hanover  excited  the 
greatest  opposition  in  Parhament,  not  only  in  the  session  which  began 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1726,  but  throughout  the  administration  of 
Walpole.  England,  it  was  said,  was  sacr^ccd  to  the  interests  of  the 
Electorate.  **  Hanover  rode  triumphant  on  the  shoulders  of  England,'* 
wrote  Chesterfield.     **It  was  a  treaty,   the   tendency   of 

which  is  discovered  in  the  name,"  exclaimed  Chatham  in  J*^^*  "** 
after  years.     On  the  other  hand,  the  King's  German  Minis-  disagree 
ters  complained  that  by  it,  the  Electorate  was  exposed  to  ^^^  *^J 
the  vengeance  of  the  Empire,  for  the  sake  of  English  trade,  f  uanoTer. 
George  himself  objected  to  the  treaty  on  this  ground,  and  it 
wa«  with  great  difficulty  that  his  consent  was  extorted  by  Townshend, 
who  negotiated  it.     Walpole  took  no  leading  part  in  the  transaction, 
and  £rom  this  time  there  began  that  division  between  the  two  Minis- 
ters, which  ultimately  led  to  Towushend's  removal. 

The  treaty,  however,  being  concluded,  the  English  Government 
actively  prepared  for  hostilities,  and  during  the  summer  despatched 
three  naval  squadrons,  one  under  Admiral  Hosier  to  blockade  the 
Spanish  galleons  in  Porto  BelJo ;  another,  under  Admiral  Wager  to 
watch  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic ;  and  a  third,  under  Sir  John  Jen- 
nings, to  encounter  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the   meantime,   Bipperda  had   been    dismissed  from  office, 

*  Dyer's  Hoclem  Europe,  m..  310-315. 

f  Bumhope'8  England,  n.,  77-61 ;  Knight's  Popnlor  Hfstor}-,  VI.  C:-C5 ;  Coxe's  House 
of  Austria.  II.,  ch.  87 ;  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  III.,  300-312. 
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and  after  some  adventures,  compelled  to  save  himself  by  flight 

to  England.  He  took  vengeance  on  his  former  patrons  by 
wTwu^fhe  disclosing  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  These 
tecr«t»riiciM  were  communicated  to  the  Parliament  by  the  King  himself, 
of  vtei^'^  in  his  opening  speech  (17th  January,  1727),  and  created 

so  much  indignation,  that  large  supplies  of  men  and  money 
were  readily  voted,  and  authority  given  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain.     That  power  had  already  commenced  hostilities  by 

laying  siege  to  Gibraltar;  but  Cardinal  Fleury,  who  was 
o^rdimu  ^gn  at  the  head  of  the  French  government,  seeing  that 
mcdiatM  the  war  was  likely  to  embroil  the  whole  of  Europe,  under- 
Jj*^'**  took  to  mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  two  bel- 
England.        ligerout  powcrs.     He  managed  this  so  successfully,  that 

preliminaries  were  signed  at  Paris  (May,  1727).  The 
Emperor  consented  to  suspend  for  seven  years  the  charter  of  the 
Ostend  Company.;  to  confirm  all  the  treaties  previous  to  1725 ;  and 
to  refer  any  other  discussions  to  a  general  congress.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  signed  these  preliminaries,  but  Philip  refused  to  ratify 
them  ;  though  he  suspended  hostilities  for  the  present.* 

43.  The  Opposition  called  "  The  Patriots." — Walpole  was  exceed- 
ingly satisfied  at  this  speedy  cessation  of  war,  but  presently  found 

his  power  seriously  endangered  at  home.  Ever  since  his 
Boiingbroke'a  retum,  Bolingbroko  had  been  actively  engaged  in  cabals 
Mtinlt  the  against  the  Minister,  and  as  he  was  debarred  from  his 
MiniBtry.       gcat  iu  thc  Lords,  he  endeavomed  to  combine  a  strong 

opposition  to  the  Government,  outside  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  convenient  name  of  tJie  Patriots,  In  this  effort  he 
found  an  unexpected  and  most  powerful  ally  in  William  Pulteney. 

This  famous  party  leader  was  born   in  1682,  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family. 

During  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  one  of  the 
wmiam  steadiest  and  most  able  supporters  of  the  Whigs;  became  Secre- 

Puiteney.        ^^jy  ^^  War  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  was  one  of  those  who 

adhered  to  Walpole,  and  left  office  with  him  in  the  great  Whig 
Schism  of  1717.  But  although  a  friend  of  Walpole,  he  had  two  great  faults 
in  the  estimation  of  that  Minister — ability  and  mdependence.  The  Premier 
was  always  extremely  jealous  of  any  colleague  who  was  likely  to  be  his  rival, 
and  accordingly,  when  he  succeeded  to  power,  he  offered  no  office  to  Pulteney, 
but  tendered  him  a  peerage,  which  was  indignantly  declined.  This  depriva- 
tion of  power  and  influence  highly  incensed  Pulteney,  and  in  1725  he  openly 
joined  the  Opposition,  and  leagued  himself  with  Bolingbroke.  In  the 
following  year,  they  projected  and  issued  the  celebrated  paper  called  Tfie 
Craftsman f  in  which  they  assailed  the  Minister  with  the  greatest  bitterness.f 

♦  Stanhope's  England,  n.,  96-107  ^Knight's  Popular  History,  VI.,  55-56 ;  Coxe's  House 
of  Austria,  II.,  chap.  87 :  Pictorial  History,  IV.,  387-392. 
f  Stanhopo's  England,  II.,  73-75. 
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Another  of  Bolingbroke*s  allies  was  the  Duchess  of  Kendall  the 
King's  favoorite  mistress,  by  whose  influence  BoHngbroke  caused  a 
memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  King,  in  which  Walpole  was  de- 
nounced as  the  author  of  every  pubHc  evil.  With  his  accustomed 
straightforwardness,  George  placed  this  paper  in  the  hands  of  his 
Minister,  who,  perceiving  that  Bolingbroke  therein  solicited  an 
interview,  to  make  good  his  assertions,  earnestly  pressed  the  King 
to  grant  it,  on  the  gi'ound  that  if  this  was  not  done,  it  would  be  said 
that  no  one  was  aQowed  to  come  near  His  Majesty  and  tell  him  the 
truth.  Bolingbroke  was  accordingly  admitted ;  but  his  representa- 
tions produced  no  effect,  and  the  King  afterwards  mentioned  them 
slightingly  as  mere  '*  bagatelles." 

44.  The  filing's  Death. — Soon  after  this  occurrence,  George  set 
out  for  Hanover,  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  Kendal 
and  Lord  Townshend.     But  as  he  was  traveUing  during  '^^^f 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June  from  Delden,  he  was  uanoTer. 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  his  coach,  and  on  coming  to 
Ippenbnren  was  observed  to  be  in  a  serious  condition.     He  refused 
to  stop  at  Ippenburen,  as  his  attendants  wished  ;    and   when  he 
recovered  his  speech,  cried  out  several  times  impatiently — "Osna- 
bruck!    Osnabruck!"     His  well  trained   courtiers  dared 
not  disobey  him,  and  they  hastened   on  to   Osnabruck,  oaniiwirgL 
where  the  King's  survi\'ing  brother,  the  Prince   Bishop, 
resided.     He  gradually   sank,   and  murmuring  in  his  death  sleep 
**  Cost  fait  de  moi,"  expired  before  his  brother's  house  was  reached. 
He  was   buried   at  Hanover,  in   the  vault  of  his  ancestors.     His 
unfortunate  wife,  who  never  saw  England,  had  passed  away  from 
this  life  only  seven  months  before  him.* 

*  stanhope's  England,  II.,  107-109 ;  Carlyle's Frederick  the  Great, Book  VI.,  chap.  S. 
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CHAPTER  v.— THE    REIGN  OF   GEORGE   THE   SECOND. 

1727  to  1760. 

George  II. — Reigned  thirty-three  years,  from  loth  June,  1727,  to  25th 
October,  1760.  Bom  at  Hanover,  1683.  Married^  Caroline  of  Anspach, 
1705.    Died,  25th  October,  1760.     Buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sbotion  I.— continuation  OF  WALPOLE'S  ADMINISTRA- 

TION.— 1727  to  1742. 

].— DURING  THE  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

1727  to  1787. 

I.  The  Reign  begins  peaceably. — ^Tbe  faction  of  the  **  Patriots  " 
counted  on  Walpole*s  fail  at  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign, 
since  it  was  known  that  George  hated  his  father  and  his  father's 
Ministers,  and  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  Premier  as  **  a 
rogue."  Bnt  George  the  Second  was  under  the  absoktte 
guidance  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  and  as  she  was 
Walpole's  firm  friend,  no  change  took  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration. During  the  first  ten  years  of  her  husband's  reign,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  governed  England,  and  it  was  during  these  ten 
years  that  Walpole's  power  was  at  its  highest. 

The  new  Parliament  which  assembled  in  January,  1728,  contained 
an  immense  Ministerial  majority,  so  that  when  Shippen  and  Wynd- 
ham  sharply  criticized  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Government,  they 
were  but  feebly  supported,  and  a  large  sum  was  voted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Hessian  troops,  and  for  a  subsidy  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. This  extravagant  vote,  however,  was  quite  unjustifiable,  as 
the  aspect  of  afi*airs  both  at  home  and  abroad  showed  every  promise 
of  peace.*  The  Jacobites  refused  to  stir  without  foreign  assistance ; 
the  Dissenters,  who  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  their  disabihties,  were 
satisfied,  by  an  annual  Act  of  Indemnity,  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
statutes ;  while  the  King  of  Spain,  awed  by  the  firm  attitude  of 
England,  France  and  Holland,  intimated  his  desire  for  peace. 

After  some  protracted  negotiations,  the  Treaty  of  Seville  was 
finally  concluded  on  the  9th  of  November,  1729. 

By  this  Treaty,  a  defensive  alliance  was  established  between  England, 
Spain,  and  France,  to  which  Holland  subsequently  acceded.     Spain  revoked 

*  stanhope's  Englonc*,!!.,  123. 
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all  the  privileges  g^ranted  to  Austrian  subjects  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  ; 
English  trade  to  America  was  placed  on  its  former  footing  ;   all 
ca|>tare8  were  restored;  the  i45tVif/o  was  confirmed  to  the  South  ^rMtyof 
Sm  Company  ;  and  Gibraltar  wast  acitly  relinquished  by  Spain,   ^^m^ 

The  Emperor  held  aloof  until  1781,  when  he  concladed  the 
Second  Treaty  of  Vienna,  with  the  four  States  named  above. 

By  this  Treaty  Charles  VI.  agreed  to  the  Italian  Duchies  being  coilferred 
upon  Don  Carlos,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  Ostend  Company. 
The  other  Powers  satisfied   the   Emperor  by  guaranteeing  the  Th«  second 
Pragmatic   Sanction,    on    the   condition   that  the  Archduchess,  Timtyof 
who  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  should  not  be  married  "^*««>*- 
to  a  Bourbon   or  any  other  Prince  whose   power  and  prospects 
would  be  likely  to  endanger  the  Balance  of  Power.* 

Thns  finally  terminated  the  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  '*  the  problem  with  which  creation  had 
groaned  for  some  twenty  years  past,  was  finally  accompUshed,  better 
at  worse."! 

2.  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the   London  Gaols. — The  treaty 
of  Seville  was  followed  in  a  few  months  by  the  resignation   of  Lord 
Townshend,  who  differed  with  his  brother-in-law  on  almost 
all  points  of  policy ;  and   whose  violent  temper  could  not  ^,*^5Jj*^ 
brook   Walpole's  inordinate  love  of  power.     He  left  office  Towaiiian4. 
with  an    unblemished  character ;  and  so  upright  were  his 
principles,  that  he  refused  to  join  the  faction  by  which  the  Minister 
was   assaOed,  and  withdrew  to  his  country  scat  at  Raynham,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  making  agricultural  improvements.! 

Townshend's  resignation  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Henry  Pelham,  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  of  Lord  Harrington,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Secretaries  of  State. 

During  the  general  peace  which  now  prevailed,  a  few  trade  mea- 
sures and  social  reforms  crept  quietly  through  the  Houses,  and  a 
law  of  great  \'alue  was  enacted,  that  all  proceedings  in  courts  of 
justice  should  henceforth  be  in  the  English  language.  An  inquiry 
was  also  instituted  into  the  condition  of  the  three  London  gaols  for 
debtors — the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea.  and  the  King's  Bench  (1780). 

This  inquiry   laid   bare  a  horrible  system  of  oppression  and  cruelty.     The 
warders   connived  at  the  escape   of  rich  prisoners  and  subjected 
the  poor  ones  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  innumanity.     They  were  condittoooi 
loaded  with  irons,  which  were   riveted  so  close,  that  their  limbs  "*•  «****^ 
were  kept  in  constant  torture ;  while  thumb  screws  and  iron  skull 
caps  were  common   instruments  of  punishment.     These  unhappy  prisoners 

•  Coxe'B  House  of  Aimtria,  II.,  chap.  88;   Stanhope's  England,  II.,  149;   Dyer's 
Modem  Europe,  III.,  313-315. 
f  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great.  Book  VI.,  chap.  V. 
:  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  VI.,  02;  Stanhope's  England,  n.,  1S«-1S8. 
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were  also  confined  in  damp  and  loathsome  dungeons,  where  they  were  often 
80  crowded  together,  that  forty  or  fifty  would  be  thrust  into  a  room  not 
sixteen  feet  square.  Many  had  no  beds  to  lie  on*,  and  if  they  did  not 
pay  the  rent  demanded  for  their  wretched  apartments,  they  were  turned 
out  into  the  open  yard,  and  left  to  perish  of  want  and  exposure.  These 
incredible  abuses  were  chiefly  brought  to  light  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
afterwards.  General  Oglethorpe,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  whose  philanthropy  is  praised  by  Pope,  and  who  became  a  warm 
friend  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  government  of  all  prisons  had  been  vested  in  the  Judges  of  the  higher 
courts,  and  in   the  Justices  of  the  Peace,   by   the  22  and  23  Charles  II.;  but 

the  wardenship  of  the  Fleet  was  a  patent  office,  which  was 
The  warden-  generally  purchased  by  a  large  payment  to  some  Minister  of  the 
SSet**»n***  Crown.  It  was  therefore  the  object  of  the  warden  to  make  his 
oAee  of  office  as  lucrative  as  possible,  by  the  exaction   of  exorbitant  fees 

vroflt.  and  rentals  for  lodgings,  from  the  unfortunate  debtors  who  were 

committed  to  his  custody.  Those  who  had  no  money  were 
handed  over  to  the  "  common  side,"  where,  being  crowded  into  a  few  nar- 
row wards,  they  died  of  famine  or  distemper,  and  so  relieved  the  wardens  of 
their  unprofitable  maintenance.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  the  removal 
and  imprisonment  of  those  wardens  who  had  most  offended.* 

3.  Walpole's  Excise  Scheme. — The  great  financial  measure  o^ 
Walpole*s  administration  was  his  Excise  Bill,  which  was  *'  the  first 
measure  in  which  an  English  Minister  showed  any  real  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  taxation/' f  but  which  raised  an  agitation  such  as  had 
not  been  seen  in  the  country  for  many  years. 

Excise  was  first  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1645,  and  consisted  of 
duties  on  beer,  cider,  and  perry.  After  the  Restoration,  tea,  coffee,  wine, 
vinegar,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  were  gradually  laid  under  the  impost ;  and 
after  the  Revolution,  salt,  malt,  spirits,  and  distilled  liquors.  The 
<Wn»"J*  duties  on  these  articles  were  very  productive,  and  at  the  death 
exdw.  °  ®^  George  I.  their  value  amounted  to  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions,  as  against  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  the  Resto- 
ration. But  the  tax  was  very  obnoxious,  and  was  regularly  evaded  by  smug- 
gling ;  so  that  it  was  calculated  thaf  the  loss  of  revenue  in  tobacco  alone 
amounted,  in  1732,  to  a  third  of  the  duty.  Besides  this,  the  smuggling 
led  to  many  outrages,  and  between  1723  and  1732,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
custom-house  officers  had  been  maltreated  and  six  murdered ;  while  as  many 
as  two  thousand  persons  had  been  prosecuted  for  illicit  trade.f 

To  prevent  these  evils,  Walpole  proposed  the  estabUshment  of 
Bonded  Warehouses,  whence  the  goods  could  be  freely 
PfopoMi  to  removed  for  exportation,  or  disposed  of  for  home  consump- 
b^^^^e-  ^^^^»  ^°  payment  of  duty  by  the  inland  dealers  in  the  form 
bouM*.  of  Excise,  and  not  of  Customs.  The  Bonding  system,  as 
Walpole  truly  said,  would  make  **  London  a  free  port,  and 
the  market  of  the  world,"  and  the  alteration  in  the  payment  of  the 

*  Knight's  Popular  Hietory,  YL,  63-65;  Stanhope's  En^and,  II..  149-151. 
f  Greene's  Short  Hist.,  710.  t  Knight's  Fop.  Hist.,  VI.,  09. 
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dnty  would  so  largely  increase  the  revenue  without  any  loss  to  the 
consumer,  that  the  Land  Tax  could  bo  dispensed  with.  Even  in 
the  case  of  tea  and  coffee  alone,  the  change  actually  brought  in  an 
additional  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.*-:' 

But  the  very  name  of  Excise  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
popular  fury,  and  Pulteney  and  the  **  Patriots  "  eagerly  took  advantage 
of  the  national   prejudice,   to  hold  up   the  leister   to 
general  indignation.     They  circulated  the  most  extravagant  JJfno*^^*^* 
reports.     The  scheme  was   represented   as   a  base  con-  "Patriota." 
spiracy  to  crush  the  people  and  establish  arbitrary  power ; 
and  the  country  was  innundated  with  pamphlets  and  ballads  to  keep 
up  the  excitement.     Walpole  however  calmly  persisted  in  his  project, 
and  explained  its    advantages ;    but   the  Opposition    was    equally 
as   resolute,    and    during   the    debate    in    the  Commons  (March, 
1788),  the    doors  were  beset  by  immense  multitudes,  all  clam- 
orous    against    the     measure.      Walpole    unfortunately    referred 
to  this   concourse,    as   those  whom   the  law  called    Sturdy   Beg^ 
gars,  a  phrase  which  instantly  became  the  war-whoop  of  the  Op- 
position.    After  a  continuous  debate   for  thirteen   hours,   Walpole 
carried  his  motion  (15th   March)  by  a  majority  of  266  to  206.     But 
daring   the   next    three   weeks,   this   majority  gradually 
dwindled ;  the  ferment  in  the  country  increased  alarmingly;  waipoie  comr 
London,  Coventry,  Nottingham  and  other  chief  towns  sent  SJtbdriw  uie 
up  petitions  against  the  measure;  and,  awed  by  this  im-  ^^ 
manse   excitement,  which  was  far  more   formidable    than 
ordinary  rioting,  Walpole  withdrew  the  Bill.     When  the  fate  of  the 
scheme  became  publicly  known,  the  whole  country  was  filled  with 
rejoicing ;  bonfires  and  illuminations  blazed  in  every  town,  and  cock- 
ades were  worn  with  the  inscription  **  Liberty,   Prv)perty  and  no 
Excise."     Yet  every  part  of  this  famous  scheme  has  siuce  been  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  only  fault  was,  that  Walpole  stood  before  his  time.f 

The  **  Patriots  **   were  so  greatly  encouraged  by  this  victory  that 
they  endeavoured,  at  the  instigation  of  Bolingbroke,  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  in  the  next  Session.     But  many  of  the 
Whig  Patriots,   and  Pulteney  especially,   had  supported 
the   passing  of  the  Act  in  1716.     A  division   accordingly  Boiingbrok^ 
arose  among  them,  and  Bolingbroke,  finding  his  party  in  a  S^.,^,. 
minority  in  the  general  elections  of  1734,  gave  up  the  con- 
test and  retired  to  France.  I 

♦  See  Book  V.,  Chapter  II.,  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Natlona.  ^  ,  ,... 

f  Knight's  Popular  History,  VI.,  68-71;  Stanhope's  England,  n.,159-lC9;  Wright » 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
:  Stanhope's  England,  II.,  175-lSO. 
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4.  The  War  of  the  Polish  Succession. — ^Daring  the  agitation 
about  the  Excise  Scheme,  a  new  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  which  is 
principally  important  from  the  position  which  was  then  defiinitiyely 
taken  up  by  Russia  as  a  European  power.  On  the  death  of  AugustuiB 
IL,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony  (February,  1788),  Austria 
and  Russia  advocated  the  election  of  his  son  Augustus,  who  succeeded 
to  his  Electorate,  while  France  supported  Stanislaus  Leczinska,  the 
iather-in-law  of  Louis  XY.  Stanislaus  was  the  more  popular  can- 
didate, but  a  Russian  army  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  The 
Emperor  did  not  take  any  direct  part  in  this  contest,  but  the 
sympathy  he  showed  to  Augustus,  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with 
France,  in  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  King  of  Sardinia 
joined  against  him.  These  allies  overran  Austrian  Lombardy, 
Naples  ^nd  Sicily  ;  and  Don  Carlos,  Duke  of  Parma,  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  by  the  title  of  Charles  III.  HostiHties 
were  also  prosecuted  along  the  Rhine,  where  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
was  killed,  and  Prince  Eugene  made  his  last  campaign,  as  he  died 
fti  Vienna  two  years  afterwards. 

The  Emperor  made  every  effort  to  compensate  himself  for  these 
losses,  and  di  aw  England  and  the  States  into  the  quarrel.  But  Wal- 
pole  firmly  resisted  all  the  imperial  overtures,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  summer  of  1734,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  the 
Emperor's  offer  to  treat  for  peace,  under  the  mediation  of  England 
and  Holland.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Vienna  on  the  8rd 
of  October,  1735,  but  owing  to  some  secret  negotiations  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  Cabinets,  concerning  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
^e  definitive  treaty  was  not  concluded  before  the  18th  of  November, 
1788,  although  hostihties  had  ceased. 

By  this  Treaty  — 

I.  Naples  and  Sicily  remained  to  Don  Carlos,  and  Poland  to  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony. 
TiwTtdrd  2.  Stanislaus  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine, 

''••^y  *>'         which,  after  his  decease,  was  to  devolve  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Vtena.  2_  jjj  return  for  this  surrender  of  his  paternal  dominions,  the 

I  young  Duke  of  Lorraine  received  the  succession  to  the  Dukedom 

of  Tuscany,  which  in  fact,  fell  to  him  in  1737,  on  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  last  of  the  Medicis.  And  as  he  was  about  to  be  married  to  Maria 
Theresa,  the  heiress  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  according  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  France  and  Sardinia  now  gave  their  guarantee  to  this  arrangement. 

4.  Finally,  Sardinia  received  Novara,  Tortona  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.* 

5.  The   Gin  Act. — While    peace    was  thus  again    restored    to 

*  stanhope's  England.  II..  170-175,  181-183 ;   Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  VI.,  71-73 ;  Dyar^ 
Modem  Europe,  m.,  Book  YL,  Chap.  2. 
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Europe,  and  the  Tiolence  of  opposition  at  home  appeared  to  be  suh- 

fliding,  a  new  subject  of  popular  discontent  suddenly  arose 

in  1786.     The   depravity  of  the  lower  orders,   and  the  ^^^ 

debased   state   of  public  morals,  had  given  considerable  depravitr. 

anxiety  to  many  philanthropic  persons ;  and  on  the  20th 

of  February,  the  justices  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex,  presented  a 

Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  attributed  these  evils  to 

the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  hquors  by  the  lower   orders,  and 

of  gin  in  particular. 

A  bill  was,  thereupon,  brought  in  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  proposing 
to  lay  on  gin  a  duty  of  20s.   on  each  gallon  sold  by  retail,  and  £50 
for  a  license  for  every  retailer.     It  was  also  proposed  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  the  liquor  in  small  quantities.     Neither  Walpole  nor  Pulteney 
approved  of  these  proposals,  but  they  were  nevertheless  carried.    As 
the  time  approached,  however  (29th  of  September),  when  they  were 
to  come  into  operation,  the  discontent  of  the  populace 
began  to  show  itself.     Ballads  in  lamentation  of  "  Mother  J|^!!^J2^ 
Gin,'*  were  sung  about  the  streets ;  and  as  early  as  July,  Gin." 
the  Craftsman  announced  the  publication  of  a  caricature, 
entitled  "  The  Funeral  of  Madam  Geneva.''     Some  of  these  ideas 
were  taken  up  by  the  mob,  and  the  liquor  sellers  in  London  and  all 
the  large  towns.     The  signs  of  the  **  Strong- water  shops  "  were  put 
in  mourning,  and  the  obsequies  of  Madam  Geneva  were  celebrated 
by  crowds  of  drunken  people  of  both  sexes,  who  gathered  round  the 
dens,  where  on  the  morrow,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to 
get  **  drunk  for  a  penny  and  dead  drunk  for  twopence." 

The  Act,  though  weU  meant,  did  little  good,  for  on  the  one  hand, 
it  encouraged  a  troop  of  common  informers,  who  became 
the  pest  of  the  country ;  while  on  the  other,  it  was  evaded  in  J"  ^"^ 
every  possible  manner  and  with  great  facility.     Hawkers  ersded. 
sold  the  prohibited  liquor  about  the  streets  under  fictitious 
names  ;    others  coloured  it,   and  exposed  the   mixture  in  bottles 
labelled  with   directions,   as   if   it  were  medicine  ;  and  pretended 
chemists  opened   shops  for  the  sale  of    it,  under  the    names  of 
**  Cholick  Water,"  and  "  Gripe  Water."  Fond,  playful  names,  such  as 
"Tom  Roe,"**  Make-Shift,"  "Ladies' Delight,"  and"  Sangree"  were 
also  given  to  it,  to  attract  customers  to  the  old  haunts ;  and  informers 
were  rolled  in  the  mud,  pumped  upon,  or  thrown  into  horse  ponds* 
All  this  agitation  continued  for  several  years.     The  "Fall  of  Bob,  or 
the  Oracle  of  Gin" — a  tragedy  ;    and  "Desolation,  or  the  Fall  ef 
Gin,"  a  poem,  came  out  in  1737  ;  and  to  show  how  futile  the  Act 
was,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  a  commodity  in  large  request,  it  should 
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be  noted  that  as  late  as  the  year  1743  the  consumption  of  gin  bad 
positively  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  trade  in  smug- 
gling.* 

6.  The  Porteous  Riots  in  Edinburgh. — A  mucb  more  serious  and 
remarkable  disturbance  than  the  Gin  Riots  now  broke  out  in  Edin- 
burgh. Smuggling,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been 
^^^J«  ^  extensively  earned  on  in  England,  and  was  regarded  by 
those  who  engaged  in  it,  as  perfectly  lawful  and  innocent, 
though  the  merchants  were  opposed  to  it,  and  wealthy  consumers 
considered  its  encouragement  to  be  criminal.  But  in  Scotland, 
the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  flourishing  trading 
companies,  abetted  contraband  trade,  and  looked  upon  smugglers  as 
useful  members  of  society.  The  principle  of  equaUty  of  taxation 
imposed  upon  the  countiy  by  the  Act  of  Union,  was  odious  to  the 
people  ;  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  English  fiscal 
burdens  were  as  unbeai*able  to  the  Scots,  as  if  they  had  been 
imposed  by  a  conquering  ruler. t 

The  small  seaports  on  the  coast  of  Fife  were  the  haunts  of  the 
most  daring  bands  of  these  northern  smugglers,  two  of  whom 
^bwilwn*  named  Wilson  and  Robertson  broke  into  the  Custom 
hntLk  into  House  of  Plttcnwcem,  and  earriod  off  a  large  sum  of  money 
the  ciwtoiii  j^g  recompence  for  the  seizure  of  their  goods.  They  were 
Fittenweem.  apprehended,  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  During  their 
detention  in  the  Tolbooth,  at  Edinburgh,  they  managed 
to  free  themselves  of  their  irons,  and  cut  through  the  window  bar. 
Wilson  insisted  on  making  the  first  attempt  to  get  through,  but 
owing  to  his  bulk  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gap,  and  the  mischance  led  to 
their  closer  custody.  Wilson  then  bitterly  reproached  himself  for 
not  allowing  his  companion,  who  was  slender  and  active,  to  make 
his  escape  first,  and  he  determined  upon  a  generous  effort  to  save 
him.  After  the  condemned  sermon  in  the  Tolbooth  Church,  outside 
the  gaol,  he  suddenly  sprang  forward,  held  two  of  his  four  keepers 
with  his  hands,  and  the  third  with  his  teeth,  whilst  Robertson 
knocked  down  the  fourth  and  escaped.  This  generous  act  attracted 
no  small  degree  of  public  interest ;  but  it  only  made  Wilson's  own 
fate  certain,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  he  was  executed,  the  populace 
looking  on  with  stem  compassion.  No  attempt  at  rescue  was  made, 
because  a  large  detachment  of  the  City  Guards  under  command  of 
their  officer.   Captain  Porteous,   together  with   a  body  of  Welsh 

*  Knight'sPop.  Hist.,  VI.,  78 ;  Wright's  Carioa tare  Hist,  of  the  Georges,  page  115-117. 

f  Burton's  Scotland.  YUL,  358-359. 
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Fnsileers,  snrronDded  the  place  of  execution.     But  after  the  body 
was  cat  down,  a  rush  was  made  to  seize  it  from  the  hang- 
man ;  the  City  Guard  was   then   attacked,  and  Porteous,  Jr^^^ntbe 
who  was  a  passionate  man,  snatched  a   musket  from   one  mob  at  the 
of  his   men  and   fired   upon   the   crowd.     The   soldiers  of  wiison. 
instantly  followed  his  example,  and   several  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded,  some  of  them  being  innocent  onlookers  from  the 
adjacent  windows.     For  this  violence  Porteous  was  brought   to   trial 
before  the  High  Court   of  Justiciary,   and   condemned  to 
death.     But  his  conduct  being  considered   as   an   act  of  ^^  ^^^ 
self-defence  by  the  Council  in  London,  a  reprieve  was  sent  d^.h«i« 
down  to  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  received  by  the   public  reprfeTed. 
with  one  universal  roar  of  indignati9n. 

The  execution  had  been  fixed  by  the  authorities  of  Edinburgh  for 
Wednesday,  the  8th  of  September.     Rumours  had  gone  forth  that 
Bome  tumult  would  take  place  on  that  day,  but  they  were 
slightly  regarded.     Porteous  himself  had  no  fears.    On  the  TheE<un- 
Tuesday  evening,  he  gave 'an  entertainment  in  the  prison  J^^'^J^'*"' 
to  his  friends,  in  honour  of  his  release  on  the  morning,  that  justice 
That    very    evening   a    disorderly    multitude    began   to  ****°'»*- 
assemble  in  the  low  suburb  of  Portsburgh,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  strong  enough,  they  secured  the  city  gates,  disarmed  the 
city  guard,  and  appropriated  their  guns,  halberts,  and  Lochabar  axes 
for  themselves.     These  preliminaries  being  complete,  the  mob  now 
disclosed  their  object  in   a  fierce  and   general  cry — **  Porteous ! 
Porteous  I  To  the  Tolbooth  I  To  the  Tolbooth.'* 

During  this,  the  Provost  was  drinking  with  some  naval 
officers  at  Clark's  tavern  in  the  Parliament  Close,  and  on  Themaci- 
learning  the  danger  he  sent  a  verbal  order  to  the  military  pie^tl^l*"  ^ 
to  quell  the  tumult.     But  the  latter  refused  to  act  without  order. 
a  written  warrant,  and  the  magistrates,  left  to  their  own 
resources,  did  not  appear  until  all  was  over. 

The  rioters  had  proceeded  to  their  work  with  such  promptness 
and  discipline,  that  it  was  evident  they  wore  under  the  guidance  of 
able  and  wary  leaders,  and  no  violence  was  used  beyond  what  was 
requisite  for  their  purpose.  On  arriving  at  the  Tolbooth  the  multi- 
tude solemnly  demanded  that  Captain  John  Poi*teous  should  be 
surrendered  to  them,  and  this  being  refused,  they  soon  forced  an 
entrance  and  dragged  the  prisoner  oli*  to  the  Grass  Market,  the  usual 
place  of  execution.  Their  proceedings  here  again  manifested  their 
subordination  to  some  recognized  leader.  Porteous  was  allowed  to 
entrust  his  money  and  papers  to  some  friend,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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family ;  one  of  the  rioters  undertook  the  part  of  clergyman  and  offered 

him  spiritual  exhortations,  a  coil  of  ropes  was  bought  at 
T^  iMopto  a  dealer's  booth  for  a  guinea,  and  this  being  fastened 
porttfooa.       round  his  neck,  he  was  strung  up  to  a  dyer's  pole,  and  so 

hanged.  His  dying  struggles  were  long  and  terrible,  but 
the  multitude  calmly  stood  by  till  Hfe  was  extinct,  and  then  quietly 
dispersed.  The  arms  which  they  had  taken  from  the  City  Guards 
were  flung  away,  the  streets  were  left  perfectly  quiet,  and  at  day- 
break, the   scattered    weapons  and  the   suspended   body  formed 

the  only  tokens  of  the  dreadful  deed  of  that  night.  The 
R«i»»n'  leaders  were  never  discovered,  after  the  most  rigid  inves- 
2jJJJI^****  ligation.  Duncan  Forbes,  the  Lord  Advocate,  who 
into  the  riot,    couductcd  au  inquiry,  could  fix  upon  no  leader  ;  General 

Wade,  who  assisted  him,  reported  that  he  never  saw,  or 
heard  of  any  military  disposition  better  laid  down,  or  more  resolutely 
executed  ;  while  others  combated  the  notion  of  any  one  above  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  being  concerned  in  it,  and  attributed  it  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Scottish  character. 

But  although  none  of  the  offenders  could  thus  be  discovered,  the 
Ministry  was  not  inclined  to  overlook  the  apparent  neglect  of  the 
magistracy  of  Edinburgh.  A  Bill  was  brought  in,  in  1787,  for  im- 
prisoning the  Lord  Provost,  and  disabling  hmi  for  ever  from  holding 
office ;  for  abolishing  the  City  Guard ;  and  for  taking  away  the  gates 
of  the  Netherbow  port.  The  Scottish  peers  and  commoners  fired  xxp 
at  this  assault  upon  their  national  honour;  the  debate  in  bolli 
Houses  assumed  the  character  of  a  national  controversv:  and  in  the 
end  the  Bill  dwindled  into  an  Act  for  simply  disabling  the  Lord 
Provost,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  £2,000  on  the  city  for  the  benefit  of 
Porteous's  widow.* 

7.  Division  in  the  Royal  Family  and  Death  of  the  Queen. — The 

state  of  popular  feeling  in  this  year  towards  the  King  and 
2^aae«i  Q'lfien  was  very  imsatisfactory.  George  had  remained 
unpopular,      abroad  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  while  Her 

Majesty  lived  a  retired  life  at  Kensington,  which  was  then 
quite  apart  from  London,  and  not  very  accessible  on  account  of  the 
bad  roads. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  favourite  with  the 

people,  while  his  disagreements  with  his  father  and  mother 
uto  ptinl^  °'  served  to  increase  his  popularity.  Prince  Frederick  was 
ot  waie».       of  a  stubborn  nature ;  weak  and  vain,  and  easily  led  by 

*  Knight's  Popular  History,  VI.,  79-81;    Stanhopo's  England,  n.,  188-196 ;  Bartoa's 
Scotland,  Vm.,  361-367;  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandlather. 
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flftttsrers.  He  affected  a  love  of  literature  and  a  patronage  of 
men  of  talent,  partly  out  uf  opposition  to  the  King,  who  cared 
nothing  for  either.  It  thus  happened,  that  nearly  all  the  wit  and 
ganios  of  the  day  were  ranged  on  his  side  and  that  of  the  Opposition, 
nhieh  he  now  openly  joined.  To  these  men  the  Prince's  residence 
ma  always  open ;  Pulteney,  Chesterfield,  W^-ndham,  Carteret  and 
Odbham  hecame  his  familiar  friends ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  his 
future  reign,  and  as  an  indirect  satire  on  his  father's,  that  the  fine 
essay  of  BoHnghroke,  the  '^Patriot  King,"  was  composed.  The 
rising  statesmen  also  (Pitt  and  Lyttelton  especially)  were  taken  into 
liis  confidence,  and  afterwards  into  his  household.  It  had  heen 
intended  at  one  time  that  Frederick  should  marry  his  cousin 
Fraderica  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  for 
niiom  he  entertained  an  attachment.  But  the  union 
Vfts  broken  off,"^  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  father  he  Higmanii^e. 
married,  in  April,  1736,  Augusta  of  Saxe  Gotha.  The 
marriage  did  not  restore  peace  to  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
diSerence  between  father  and  son  presently  came  to  an  open  rupture. 
nie  Prince  was  ordered  to  leave  St.  James's  ;  he  then  took  up  his 
residence  at  Norfolk  House,  in  St.  James's  Square,  which  immediately 
became  the  centre  of  aU  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
Opposition.  In  the  midst  of  these  unseemly  exhibitions  ^^^. 
the  Queen  was  taken  dangerously  iU,  and  died  on  Sunday, 
the  20th. i  Her  death,  and  the  support  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  to  the  ^*  Patriots,"  were  serious  blows  to  Walpole's  adminis- 
tration ;  the  country  also  was  growing  wearied  with  its  monotonous 
peace  and  prosperity  ;  and  the  war  with  Spain,  which  now  followed, 
OTentually  put  an  end  to  the  great  peace  Minister's  tenure  of  power. 

2.— THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

8.  Commercial  Disputes  with  Spain. — The  right  of  trading  with 
her  American  colonics  had  always  been  maintained  by  Spain,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  people.  But  since  the  profits  of  this  trade  were 
immense,  and  the  facilities  for  smuggling  numerous,  the  Spaniards 
failed  to  keep  strangers  out  entirely.  Their  commercial  relations 
with  England  had  been  regulated  by  treaties  in  1667  and  1670. 

The  first  of  these  distinctly  admitted  the  right  of  each  nation  to  seize 
contraband    goods,    and  search    merchant    vessels    which    intruded    into 

•  Bee  Carlyle'B  Frederick  the  Great ;  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  ^^.,  84-88. 
t  Stanhope's  England,  II.,  19»-aO0. 
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their  respective  waters.    It  was  afterwards  contended  that  this  right  did 

not  apply  to  the  colonies  of  either  country;  yet  it  was  con- 

OommvciAi     stantly  exercised  by  the  Spanish  coastguard  ships  in  the  West 

S^'^"'    Indies. 

By  the  second  treaty  Spain  recognised  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  and  provided  that  British  ships  should  not  approach  the  coasts 
of  the  Spanish  Main,  except  from  stress  of  weather,  or  with  a  license  to  trade. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  would  have  opened  out  the  trade 
to  English  merchants,  but  only  one  ship  was  allowed  to  be  sent  annually ; 
and  this  restriction  was  not  relaxed  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville  in  1729,  which 
only  professed  to  replace  the  American  trade  on  its  former  footing. 

The  deyelopment  of  British  commerce,  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
importance  of  the  North  American  colonies,  rendered  it 
Bngiuh         impossible,  however,  to  continue  this  exclusive  policy,  and 
S'^^sSinLT    British  adventurers  used  every  artifice  to  break  through  it. 
H»to.  The  annual  South  Sea  Ship  not  only  disposed  of  its  own 

cargo,  but  also  became  the  medium  of  disposing  of  the 
cargoes  of  other  vessels,  which  accompanied  it  for  that  purpose. 
Ships  in  large  numbers,  also  put  into  the  Spanish  ports,  under 
various  pretences,  and  by  these  means  poured  English  goods  into 
the  Spanish  colonies,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the 
annual  fair  at  Panama.  Incensed  at  this  illegal  traffic,  the  Spanish 
authorities  committed  many  outrages  in  their  attempts  to  suppress 
it ;  exaggerated  reports  of  which  reached  England,  and  highly 
inflamed  the  national  resentment.  The  refusal  of  the  Spaniards  to 
acknowledge  our  claim  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy — 
a  practice  of  old  standing  and  just  right, — together  with  some 
disputes  regarding  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia,  still  further 
tended  to  widen  tlie  breach  between  the  two  countries.* 

9.  The  Proceedings  which  urged  on  the  War. — These  grievances 
of  the  British  merchants  were  embodied  in  angry  petitions,  and 
laid  before  Parliament  at  the  instigation  of  the  Opposition  leaders. 
But  the  tale  which  produced  the  greatest  efiect  on  the  House,  and 
found  the  loudest  echo  in  the  country  was  that  which  Burke  after- 
wards styled,  **  the  Fable  of  Jenkins'  ears." 

Captain  Bobert  Jenkins,  master  of  a  trading  sloop  from  Jamaica,  pretended 
that  when  his  vessel  had  been  searched  seven  years  before,  the 
"ThoRibie      Spaniards  cut  off  one  of  his  ears  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  bid   him 
ofJenkina'       carry  it  to  the  King  with  the  message,   that  they  would   do  the 
••"•"  same  to  His   Majesty,  if  he  were  present.     The  Ministerial  sup- 

porters insinuated  that  Jenkins  had  lost  his  ear  in  the  pillory,  but 
his  tale  was  readily  admitted  without  any  proof,  and  a  spirited  answer  which 
he  gave,  enhanced  the  popular  effect.  Being  asked  by  a  member,  what  were 
his  feelings  when   he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  such   barbanans,  he 

*  Stanhope's  England,  n.,  262-267. 
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replied,  "  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God  and  my  cause  to  my  country." 
These  words  rapidly  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  added  fuel  to  the 
general  flame.  "  We  have  no  need  of  allies  to  enable  us  to  command 
justice,**  cried  Pulteney ;  "  the  story  of  Jenkins  will  raise  Volunteers.'* 

Walpole  fonnd  himself  obliged  to  yield,  in  some  degree,  to  all  this 
popular   clamour,  and   he  made   a  show   of  warlike   demonstration, 
which  induced  the  Spaniards  to  restore  some  of  the  captured  vessels 
and  their  crews.     But  he  clung  to  bis  pacific  policy,  and 
earned  on  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Madnd,  which  "^^^n^enwon 
led  at  the  end  of  the  year  (1788)  to  tlio  **  Convention  of  pardo.- 
the  Pardo,*'  stipulating  for  the  release  of  some  prizes,  and 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  damages  claimed  by 
English  merchants.     The  Convention  was  understood,  however,  to 
be  merely  a  preliminary  to  a  subsequent  treaty  ;  it  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  Right  of  Search,  and  reserved  the  most  intricate  matters 
for  future  arrangement. 

Such  a  transaction  did  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  they  openly  accused  the  Minister  of  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  his  country,  for  tho  sole  purpose  of  keeping  his  place.     It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  William  Pitt  first  distinguished  himself 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.     Walpole,  however,  carried  increwing 
the  day,  though  his  majorities  were  considerably  reduced  ;  ^  wSpo^'i 
but  many  of  his  colleagues  advocated  war,  and  the  King  pacific  poucy. 
was  inclined  to  the  same  views.     Walpole's  position  was 
thus  beset  with  difficulties ;  but  the  foolish  poHcy  of  the  Opposition 
brought  him  some  relief.     On  the  plea  that  a  paid  and 
standing  majority  rendered  all  reason  and  argument  on  ^j^'  ^^^ 
their  side  useless,  about  sixty  of  the  leading  '*  Patriots  "  uonMcedes 
seceded  in  a  body  from  the  House,  in  the  hope  that  by  this  '""^  ^^^ 
nnusual  proceeding,  they  would  excite  such   a  ferment  as 
would  drive  the  Minister  from  office.     But  the  movement  signally 
£Euled  in  this  respect ;  and  Walpole  declared  that  no  event  in  his  whole 
career  had  freed  him  ixom  so  much  embarrassment.     But  although 
the  rest  of  the  Session  passed  with  unusual  tranquiUity ,  the  Minister's 
troubles  were  not  over.     The  Spaniards  had  been  incensed  by  the 
Parliamentary  denunciators  of  their  conduct,  and  by  the  despatch 
of  a  British  fleet  to  Gibraltar  ;  and  they  refused  to  proceed  to  any 
farther  negotiations,  unless  their  Bight  of  Search  was  fully  admitted. 
This  was  a  demand  which  Walpole  would  not  dare  to  con-  ^^  ^^^^^ 
cede  ;  the  nation  moreover  was  now  too  highly  irritated  to  forced  into 
listen  to  any  compromise  ;  the  King  also  had  begun  to  bo  ^,3!f 
impatient  for  vigorous  measures;  and  the  Minister  was  hi«wiiL 
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redncAd  to  the  plain  altematiye — war  or  retirement  firom  6ffice. 
He  chose  the  former,  against  his  own  convictions,  and  was  thos 
guilty  of  a  grave  political  error.  By  yielding  to  the  clamour 
of  his  political  enemies,  he  did  not  propitiate  them,  and  by  not 
standing  to  his  own  principles  and  resigning  with  honour,  he  brought 
upon  hmiself  a  speedy  fall  and  signal  disgrace.* 

On  the  19th  of    October,    1789,    the   declaration  of    war  was 

proclaimed  in  London  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a 
Itm^*  body  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  accompanied  the 
drinka  hcralds  ;     and  the    former  stood  up  before  the    Bose 

tothTwar.     Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  and  drank  success  to  the  war^ 

amid  the  huzzas  of  the  crowd,  t 

10.  Compact  between  France  and  Spain  against  the  Maritime 
Power  of  England. — Walpole's  peace  policy  rested  on  the  alliance 
with  Holland  and  France,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  only  safe- 
guard against  the  war  which  threatened  to  disturb  Europe  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  temporary  hostility  excited  by  the 
disputes  over  the  succession  between  Philip  and  the  House  of  OrleanSt 
had  passed  away  with  the  birth  of  children  to  Louis  XV.,  and  as 
early  as  November,  1788,  the  two  Bourbon  Courts  had  concluded  a 
family  compact,  against  the  maritime  and  colonial  power  of  Eng- 
land. Spain  bound  herself  to  deprive  England  gradually  of  her  com- 
mercial privileges  in  America,  and  to  transfer  her  trade  to  France  ; 
and  the  latter  engaged  to  support  her  ally  with  a  naval  force,  and 
assist  her  in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar. 

This  compact,  although  suspected,  was  unknown  to  Walpole  and 
England ;  but  when  hostilities  actually  broke  out.  Cardinal  Fleury, 
who  had  succeeded  Dubois  in  the  direction  of  French  affairs,  gradu- 
ally estranged  himself  from  the  English  alliance,  and  prevailed  upon 
Holland  to  remain  neutral,  notwithstanding  her  treaties  with  Eng- 
land. Great  Britain  was  tlius  left  to  fight  singlehanded,  with  a  smsJl 
army  and  an  ill-manned  fleet ;  and  with  a  Parliamentary  opposition 
which  contested  every  proposal  of  supply.  J 

11.  Anson's  Expedition  to  the  South  Sea.— The  first  exertions 
of  the  Government  were  directed  against  the  South  American  colo- 
nies, whose  weakness,  it  was  thought,  would  afford  an  easy  conquest, 
and  their  wealth  a  rich  booty.  Two  squadrons  were  accordingly 
equipped ;  one,  under  Commodore  Anson,  to  sail  round  Cape  Horn, 
and  rifle, the  shores  of  Peru;  the  other,  under  Admiral  Vernon,  to 
attack  Porto  Bello  and  the  eastern  coast.     The  ships   selected  for 

*  Knight'8  Pop.  Hifit.,  VI.,  92.  +  Stanhope's  England,  II.,  267-284. 

:  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  m.,  836, 337. 
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Anson's  expedition  were  the  Centurion  (60),  the  Gloucester  and  the 
Severn   (60  each),  the  Pearl  (40),  the  Wager  (28),  and  the  Trial 
sloop  (8).     Great  difficulty  and  delay  were  experienced  in  the  equip- 
ment of  these  vessels,  and  Walpole  was  much  to  hlame  for  embark- 
ing a  body  of  old  and  disabled  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea,  instead  of 
a  regiment  of  foot  which  had  been  originally  selected  for  the  service. 
U  was  September,  1740,  before  the  squadron  weighed  anchor 
from  St.  Helen's,  and  when  they  reached  Cape  Horn,  it  j^^'SJJiJjJ' 
was  the  stormiest  and  most  penlous  season  of  the  year,  wuieroiuki. 
The  ships,  accordingly,  encountered  a  tremendous  tempest,  Jjj^"* 
and    orders    were    given    that  each    vessel    must    shift 
for  itself,  and  make  for   the   island  of   Juan   Fernandez.     After 
encountering    innumerable    dangers,    Anson's    ship,    the     Centu- 
non,    reached    this    rendezvous   on    the    10th   of    June,     1741 ; 
the     Trial    and    the    Gloucester    followed;    but    all    the    vessels 
had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  crews    by  scurvy,  and  every 
Chelsea  pensioner  had  perished.     The  Pearl  and  the  Severn  had 
pat  back  to  the  Brazils,  and  Captain  Byron's  ship,  the  Wager,  had 
been  wrecked  on  a  small  desert  island  to  the  south  of 
Cbiloe.     The  adventures  which  befell  the  captain  and  crew  ^^^^  ^ 
of  the  lost  ship,  may  bo  read  in  Byron's  well-known  narra- 
tive of  the  Loss  of  the  Wager, 

These  disasters  reduced  Anson's  whole  force   to   885  men,   with 
whom  he  undauntedly  resolved   upon  some   exploit,   which   should 
signalise  his  expedition.     His  original  design  had  been  to  touch  near 
Panama,   and  from   thence   co-operate   across    the    isthmus    with 
Admiral  Vernon.     But  he  was  informed  of  that   Admiral's   failure, 
and  after  taking  many  prizes  and  destroying  the  town   of  Payta,  he 
steered  northward,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the  great  silver   ship, 
which  annually  sailed  from  Manilla  to  Mexico.     The  disabled   con- 
dition  of  his   ships  and  men  prevented  his  doing   this   that  year  ; 
he  therefore  wintered  in  the  island  of  Tinian,  one  of  the   Ladrones, 
having  now  only  the  Centurion  left.      Fresh  meat  and  the 
fruit  of  the  bread  tree  here  brought  health  to  his  men,  S^spmSL 
and  in  the  spring  of  1748  he  again   set  out  in  search  of  gancon. 
galleons.     On  the  20th  of  June  he  captured  one  of  these 
treasure  ships,  having  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  on   board.     He 
then  returned  homeward  round  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,   anchoring 
in  Spithead  in  Juno,  1744,  after  an   absence   of  three   years   and 
nine  months.     His  landing  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing,   and 
a  procession  of  thirty  wagons   carried  his  silver  to  the  Tower.'*' 

*  Stachoi  c'i  England,  in.,  S3-S0. 
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12.  Admiral  Vernon  at  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena. — ^Admiral 
Vernon  sailed  from  England  in  July,  1739,  and  appeared  off  Porto 
Bello  on  the  20th  of  November,  with  six  men  of  war.  The  place 
was  taken  with  very  slight  resistance  in  consequence  of  the  cowardice 
ol  the  garrison,  for  Vernon  was  only  a  vain  man,  and  possessed  of 
little  capacity.     But  as  he  was  one  of  Walpole's  personal  enemies,  his 

achievement  was  extolled  by  the  Opposition,  who  said  that 

^*t  o^"th!i'  ^®  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ships  what  Hosier  had  hesitated 
Opposition,  to  do  in  1726  with  twenty.  The  famous  ballad  of  **  Ad- 
miral Hosier's  Ghost "  was  published  to  point  this  contrast. 
Vernon  and  Porto  Bello  thus  became  the  popular  themes,  and  even 
the  French  were  said  to  have  grown  alarmed,  at  the  rising  power  of 
Britain  in  America.'^ 

The  Ministers,  therefore,  determined  to  let  the  popular  hero  have 
the  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  success ;  and  in  October,  1740,  they 
sent  out  an  armament  which  increased  Vernon's  strength  to  115 
ships  with  15,000  sailors  and  12,000  soldiers.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1741,  this  immense  force  appeared  before  Carthagena,  the  strongest 
fortified  place  in  Spanish  America.  The  harbour  was  entered  ^ter 
considerable  resistance,  and  it  was  then  proposed  by  General  Went- 
worth,  who  had  command  of  the  troops,  to  storm  Fort  San  Lazaro, 
one  of  tlie  outworks  of  the  city.  But  the  animosity  which 
HUiiMcuon  had  long  smouldered  between  the  admiral  and  the  general 
brinfB  defeat  ^q^  burst  out  iuto  au  opcu  flame,  and  while  the  soldiers 
gena. '  *  made  a  brave  and  intrepid  attack  upon  the  fort,  Vernon 
looked  on,  it  is  said,  with  cool  indiiierence,  and  rendered 
no  assistance.  The  troops  were  therefore  compelled  to  withdraw, 
after  losing  half  their  men.  The  wet  season  then  set  in,  and  an 
epidemic  fever  broke  out,  which  took  off  large  numbers  in  a  few 
days.  Under  these  accumulated  disasters,  the  expedition  returned 
to  Jamaica.!  It  may  be  observed  that  Smollett  was  a  surgeon's 
mate  in  one  of  the  ships,  and  that  he  wrote  a  graphic  account  of  the 
whole  expedition,  in  his  novel  of  **  Roderick  Random." 

13.  The  Fall  of  Walpole. — During  the  progress  of  these  expedi- 
tions, British  merchants  suffered   serious  losses  from  the  attacks  of 

privateers,  and  the  country  was  filled  with  complaints  of 
increM*«i  ^q  mismanagement  of  the  war.  An  unfavourable  harvest 
©f  the  still  further  aggravated  the  general  discontent ;  some  very 

2?J^"''**      alarming  riots  broke   out  ;    and   the   name   of    Walpole 
wet|>oie.        became  more  unpopular  than  ever.     In  anticipation  of  a 

♦  Wrifilifa  Caricature  History  of  the  Ooorges,  123-125. 
t  Stanhope's  Eugland,  III.,  57-65  ;  KuJsht's  Popular  History,  YI.,  93-99. 
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general  election,  the  Opposition  circulated  political  squibs  and 
lampoons  in  vast  numbers,'^'  and  they  now  put  forward  Mr. 
Samuel  Sandys,  the  celebrated  "Motion  Maker,'*+  to  move  an 
address  to  the  King,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  hated  Minister. 
Sandys  prefaced  his  motion  with  a  long  and  violent  speech,  iu  which 
he  recounted  all  the  evils  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Opposition  had 
ficdlen  upon  the  country  during  Walpole's  rule.  But  when  the 
division  came  on,  "Downright  Shippen"  and  his  friends  left  the 
House,  and  the  "Patriots'*  found  themselves  in  a  minority. 

The  days  of  "  Bobin's  reign,"  however,  were  already  numbered. 
Although  he  had  started  with  the  ablest  administration  ever  known, 
Walpole  was  now  left  with  but  a  single  man  of  ability.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke,  in  his  Cabinet.  The  colleagues,  whom  he  had 
one  by  one  dismissed,  had  plunged,  with  the  exception  of  Townshend, 
into  an  Opposition  more  factious  and  unprincipled  than  had  ever 
disgraced  English  politics ;  and  these  "  Patriots  "  were  now  reinforced 
by  a  band  of  younger  Whigs — "  the  Boys,"  as  Walpole  called  them 
— ^whose  temper  revolted  alike  against  the  peace  and  corrup- 
tion of  his  policy,  and  at  whose  head  stood  William  Pitt.  Age  was 
also  creeping  upon  the  veteran  statesman  ;  the  buoyant  temper 
which  had  carried  him  through  so  many  storms  was  breaking  down 
at  last,  and  just  at  the  time  when  his  enemies  became  most  active. 

A  portentous  crisis  in  European  affairs  added  to  all  these  compli- 
cations.    In  the  previous  October   (1740),   the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  had  died,  and  the  great  struggle  which  Walpole  ^^^^JJJ' 
had  dreaded,  became  inevitable.   France  saw  in  this  event  on  the 
an  opportunity  of  finishing  the  work  which   Henry  H.,  ^^"* 
Richelieu,  Louis  XTV.,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  carried  on 
— the  work  of  breaking  up  the  Empire  into  a  group  of  States,  too 
weak  to  resist  French  ambition.     Spain  aimed  at  the  annexation  of 
the  Milanese ;  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  acted  on  the  instant, 
and  possessed  himself  of  Silesia ;  Sweden  and  Sardinia  also  took  part 
with  these  allies,   and  England  alone   showed  herself  true  to  her 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

In  the  summer  of  1741  two  French  armies  entered  Germany,  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Austria,  appeared 
unopposed  before  Vienna.  The  House  of  Austria  had  never  stood  in 
such  utter  peril,  and  its  enemies  were  already  counting  upon  a  divi- 
sion of  its  dominions.     The  cause  of  the  young  Archduchess  Maria 

*  See   Wricfat'8  Caricatnre  Hiiit.  of  the  Georges,  127. 

f  Mr.  Sandys  wz.b  member  for  Worcester,  and  was  so  nicknamed  on  aooonnt 
of  the  readiness  he  always  displayed  to  make  motions,  at  the  request  of  his  party. 
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Theresa,  whose  claims  were  thus  so  bitterly  assailed,  was  not  nn- 
popnlar  in  En^and ;  and  the  news  of  her  position  excited  general 
resentment.  Jast  at  this  time  the  failure  at  Carthagena  became 
known ;  and  Walpole,  as  the  one  great  grievance  of  the  State,  had  to 

bear  the  blame  of  all.  In  the  new  Parliament  which  as- 
waipoie^  sembled  4th  December,  1741;  he  decidedly  lost  ground; 
JJJJ2^  his  majorities  diminished  at  every  division,  until  at  length 
•my.  they  dwindled   to  one  (January,   1742).     He  was  then 

forced  to  resign ;  but  his  fail  did  not  abate  the  hostility  of 
his  enemies.  A  Secret  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his 
administration,  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but  the  charges  of  whole- 
sale corruption  and  misappropriation   of  the  public  money,  which 

had  been  alleged  against  him,  were  not  substantiated,  and 
HerwigiM.    the    Committee's  report  fell  to   the   ground.      Walpole 

retired  to  the  Peers  as  Earl  of  Orford,  where  his  great  rival 
Polteney,  created  Earl  of  Bath,  soon  afterwards  joined  him.  When 
tbey  met,  it  is  recorded  that  Orford  advanced  to  his  old  antagonist, 
and  thus  congratulated  him  on  his  elevation :  ''Here  we  are,  my 
lord — the  two  most  insignificant  fellows  in  England."* 


Section    II.— ADMINISTRATION   OP  THE    PELHAMS. 

1748  to  1766. 

1.— HANOVERIAN  POLICY  IN  THE  ASCENDANT. 

14.  The  Nominal  Premiership  of  Lord  Wilmington.—  The  fall  of 
Walpole  did  not  bring  a  substantial  victory  to  his  opponents.  The 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  was  entrusted  to  Pulteney,  who  declined 
to  take  office  himself,  and  who  lost  much  of  his  political  influence 
by  his  acceptance  of  the  Earldom  of  Bath.  The  changes  which  he 
made  were  of  small  consequence,  the  Pelhams  and  some  other 
members  of  the  late  Government  being  retained,  and  Walpole, 
through  them,  continuing  to  influence  the  counsels  of  the  King. 
The  nominal  premiership  was  given  to  Lord  Wilmington,  who  died 
in  1748 ;  and  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  C&rtereU  who  speedily  advanced  in  the  royal  favour  by  sup- 
porting the  King's  Hanoverian  policy. 

*  Btaahope's   EnglADd,   m.,    chape.  23  and  24;  Knight's  Popular  History,  YL» 
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The  Ministry,  as  thus  arrasged,  stood  as  follows : — 

^"^^^^i^S^  ] ^^0  ^'"-'"g'- 

First  Secretary  of  State Lord  Carteret 

Second  Secretary  of  State The  Duke  of  Newcastle 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Hardwicke 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Mr.  Sandys 

Secretary  at  War Mr.  Henry  Pelham 

16.  The  Qnestion  of  the  Anstrian  Snccession. — The  War  of  the 
Austrian  succession  had,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  already  begun. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  a  law  of  succession  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  had,  of  course,  no  authority  over  the  Empire,  which 
was  elective.  A  family  compact  formed  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperors  Joseph  and  Charles,  entailed  the  succession  on  the 
daughters  of  Joseph  in  preference  to  those  of  Charles,  should  they  die  with- 
out male  issue.  Charles  reversed  this  compact,  by  the  above-named  Sanc- 
tion, giving  the  preference  to  his  own  daughters  ;  and  he  compelled  his  nieces, 
the  daughters  of  Joseph,  to  assent  to  this  arrangement,  on  their  marriages 
with  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Hence  his  anxiety  to  procure  the 
guaranty  of  the  European  Powers  to  the  Sanction.  On  his  death,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  and  the  wife  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Tuscany  (for- 
merly Duke  of  Lorraine),  accordingly  assumed  the  Government,  with  the 
title  of  Queen  of  Hungary  and  ^hemia,  the  Imperial  dignity  remaining 
in  abeyance  till  a  new  Emperor  should  be  elected.  The  new  Queen's  right 
to  the  Duchy  of  Austria  was  disputed  by  the  Elector  Charles  Albert  of 
Bavaria.  He  appealed  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  L  (1503- 1563), 
which,  he  contended,  left  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  States 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  Electress  of  Bavaria,  and  her  descendants,  in  default  of 
maU  heirs  from  the  Archdukes,  her  brothers.  This  assertion  was  inaccurate, 
for  the  will  was  produced  before  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Maria  Theresa's 
Court,  and  the  clause  was  found  to  state,  legitimate  heirs ;  it,  therefore,  did 
not  set  aside  the  female  descendants  of  the  male  line,  the  archdukes  above- 
mentioned.  The  Elector,  however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  as  France  and 
Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  were  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  depressing 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  they  encouraged  the  pretender  to  make  good  his 
claims.* 

Walpole  had  limited  his  efforts  in  this  contest  to  the  preservation 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  as   a   European  power.     But  the  new 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  had  long  been  opposed  to  Walpole's  policy, 
resolved   to   adopt    more    vigorous    measures,    and,     in 
conjunction  with  Austria,  endeavour   to   ruin   the   House  {^^J!!f  ^ 
of  Bourbon.     Several   large   subsidies   were   granted   to  poucy. 
Maria   Theresa  ;  a  force   of  16,000  men    was    sent   to 
Flanders,  under  Lord   Stair,   to   co- operate  with   the   Dutch ;  and 
these  troops  were  further  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  more   than 
20,000  Hessians   and   Hanoverians  in  British  pay  (1742).     This 

•  Coze's  House  of  Austria,  m.,  100, 242 ;    Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  m.,  389, 940. 
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last  transaction  raised  the  greatest  indighation  in  England, 
particularly  when  it  was  remembered  that  Carteret  and  some  of  the 
leading  Ministers  had  loudly  denounced  such  measures  when  they 
were  in  opposition.  The  dissatisfaction  was  rendered  all  the  more 
intense,  when  it  was  remembered  that  in  the  previous  year  (1741) 
King  George  had  concluded  one  year's  neutrality  for  his  electorate, 

which  was  far  more  inmicdiately  concerned  in  the  war  than 
HMioTeriaitt  England,  while  it  contributed  nothing  to  the  expenses. 
Britiih  pay.    Whcu  the   proposal,  therefore,  came  before  the  House  of 

Conmions  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  Hanoverian  troops, 
there  burst  forth  the  bitterest  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  and  Pitt 
exclaimed  in  his  speech,  '*  It  is  now  too  apparent  that  this  great, 
this  powerful,  this  formidable  kingdom  is  considered  only  as  a 
province  to  a  despicable  electorate.*'*  Such  declamations  went  deep 
into  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  George  felt  himself  compelled 
to  furnish  6,000  Hanoverians  out  of  his  own  Electoral  income. 

Nothing,   however,  was   done   by  the   British  forces.      In   the 
previous  year  Frederick  the  Great  had  defeated  the  Austrians   at 

Molwitz  ;  and  he  now  achieved  another  victory  over  them  at 
^J^y^°'       Chotusitz  (17th  May,  1742).     Maria  Theresa  was  therefore 

obhged  to  propitiate  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  cession 
of  Silesia,  in  liie  Treaty  of  Breslau  (June,  1742).  t 

16.  The  Battle  of  Dettingen. — The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 

Breslau  left  the   Austrians  free  to  turn  their  arms   against  tiieir 

remaining  foes ;  the  French  were  speedily  driven  from  Bohemia,  and 

the  Elector,  who  had  been  crowned  King  of  that  country, 

STEm  ror  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  clccted  Emporor  by  the  German  Diet 
cbariw  VII.  at  Fraukfort,  with  the  title  of  Charles  YU.  was  expelled 
from  Bavaria.  In  the  meantime  an  English  fleet  blockaded 
Cadiz  ;  another  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  forced  Don  Carlos, 
under  a  threat  of  bombarding  his  capital,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
neutrality,  while  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  detached  from  the  French 
alliance  by  English  subsidies.  In  view  of  these  successes,  the 
Austrian  statesmen,  encouraged  thereto  by  Carteret,  indulged  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  Naples  and  Sicily  from  Spain,  and  Alsace  and 
Louraine  from  France ;  besides  the  Imperial  dignity  from  the 
Bavarian  Elector.  To  assist  them  in  these  aims.  King  George  now 
n  of  ^^^  ^"*  ^^^  ^^^®  continent,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  British  the  combined  army  of  English  and  Hanoverians  40,000 
armjr.  gtroug,  then  on  the  march  from  the  Netherlands  to  the 

*  Stanhope's  England,  III.,  138.    f  Corlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  Book  XII.,  oh.  14. 
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Main,  nnder  the  command  of  Lord  Stair.  When  the  King  reached 
this  army  at  Aschaffenburg  he  found  it  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  Aschaffenburg,  and  Bettingen,  cut  off  from  its  maga- 
zines at  Hanau,  and  its  supplies  in  Franconia ;  and  its  further  progress 
checked  by  a  superior  French  force,  under  the  Due  de  Noaifles,  who 
oc<;upied  all  the  defiles  above  Aschaffenburg,  and  the  communications 
along  the  Lower  and  Upper  Main.  The  soldiers,  who  had  been 
living  on  half  rations,  recovered  fresh  spirits  on  the  King's  arrival, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  force  away  back  to  Hanau,  where  considerable 
reinforcements  had  arrived.  On  the  first  signs  of  this  intended 
retreat,  Noailles  immediately  advanced  to  SeHgenstadt,  and  threw 
28,000  men  across  the  Main  under  his  nephew  the  Due  de  Gram- 
mont  to  secure  Dettingen ;  while  12,000  remained  in  the  rear  at 
Aschaffenburg.  The  English  thus  found  themselves  shut  in,  with 
the  enemy  in  front  and  behind,  and  batteries  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Main  playing  on  their  flank.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
Noailles  left  his  post  at  Dettingen  and  passed  to  the  other  bank  of  the 
Main  to  bring  up  reinforcements.  During  his  temporary 
absence,  De  Grammont,  eager  to  engage,  charged  the  ^^JJ^*^ 
English  with  his  cavalry.  This  rash  movement  saved  the  won. 
British  army.  The  French  batteries,  that  were  already 
mowing  down  whole  ranks,  were  compelled  to  suspend  their  fire 
lest  they  should  strike  their  countrymen.  The  English,  who  had 
held  their  ground  with  dogged  obstinacy,  then  rushed  to  the  attack, 
George  on  the  right,  and  his  son  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the 
left ;  and  before  Noailles  could  return,  the  battle  was  won,  (27th  June,. 
1743).  The  victory  produced  great  results,  and  the  French  evacu- 
ated GermaDy."^' 

17.  General  Indignation  against  Hanoverian  Policy. — The  deatb 
of  Lord  Wilmington  in  the  summer  of   1743  led  to  some  mpdifica- 
tions  in  the  Ministry.     Pulteney  claimed  the  vacant  post  of  Premier,, 
but  Walpole's  influence  prevailed  ;  and  Henry  Pelham,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  appointed  to  the  ^^^ 
head  of  the  Administration,  with  the  offices  of  First  Lord  appointed 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The  J^J^ 
new  arrangements  did   not  interfere  with  the  position  or 
influence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.     Carteret,  in  fact,  haughtily  left 
the  disposal  of  patronage  and  the  management  of  home  affairs  to 
the  Pelhams.     He  was  a  very  accomplished  man,  admirably  skilled 

*  Carlyle'a  Frederick  the  Great,  Book  XIV.,  cb.  5 ;  Stanhope's  England,  m.,  143- 
151 ;  Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  III.,  ch.  104. 
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in  all  foreign  afibirs  and  languages ;  and  his   ambition  was,   as  he 

hunself  expressed  it,  *'to  make  kings  and  emperors,  and 
OKtoreti  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe."  This  lofkj  disregard 
^^^^  of  all  those  smaller  matters,  by  which  alone  party  influence 
tekoLie«d.     is  acquired  and  retained,  ultimately  deprived  the  Minister 

of  all  power,  while  his  constant  endeavours  to  support 
the   King^s  Hanoverian  views,  lost  him  his  popularity.      In  this 

same  year,  without  the  advice  of  his  colleagues,  he  negoti- 
^^''^      ated  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  which  subsidised  Sardinia  and 

bound  England  to  maintain  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
for  her  protection.  He  also  proposed  an  annual  payment  of  £800,000 
ta  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  as  long  as  the  necessity  of  her  afiairs 
required  it ;  but  the  Ministry  at  home  refused  to  have  any  part  in 
811^  a  transaction,  and  when  Parliament  met  in  December,  ''  the 
Hanoverian  Minister,"  as  Carteret  was  styled,  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  Opposition.  Pitt  denounced  him  as  ''an  execrable,  a  sole 
Miidster,  who  seems  to  have  drunk  of  the  potion,  which  poets  have 
described,  as  causmg  men  to  forget  theb  country."  PubHc  resent- 
ment outside  Parliament  was  equally  as  bitter,  and  even  in  loyal 
companies,  the  toast  of  ''  No  Hanoverian  King  "  was  not  unfrequent.''' 

18.  Resignation  of  Lord  Carteret. — The  violent  tone  of  the  debates 
in  ParHament  respecting  the  foreign  subsidies,  induced  the  French 
and  Spanish  Governments  to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  a  successful 
Jacobite  invasion.  Irritated  by  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  both  coun- 
tries had  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  at  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  and  as  Cardinal  Tencin,  who  now  directed  the  affairs  of  Louis 
XV.,  owed  his  elevation  to  the  purple  through  the  influence 
A  thrratened  of  tho  Stuorts  at  Bomc,  arrangements  were  forthwith  made 
Jj^^  for  a  descent  upon  England  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
oa  xngiMui.  Charles  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  James,  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  Paris,  and  an  army  of  veterans  under 
the  famous  Marshal  Saxe,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  at  Dmddrk. 
At  the  same  time,  the  combined  fleets  of  Brest  and  Rochefort  ad- 
vanced up  the  Channel  to  protect  the  conveyance  of  this  army  across 
the  Straits.  But  a  storm  dispersed  these  fleets,  and  the  army, 
which  had  actually  embarked,  was  then  transferred  to  the  war  in 
Flanders,  where  it  soon  after  encountered  a  British  force  in  the 
qelebrated  battle  of  Fontenoy.i 

Nothing  more  plainly  vindicated  the  prudence  of  the  late  Minis- 
ter's peaceful  poUcy,  than  this  active  revival  of  the  Jacobite  claims. 

*  stanhope's  Sngland,  UL,  156-100 ;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VL,  Uft 

f  Stanhope'8  England,  UL,  16&-177. 
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Be  kmg  as*  En^and  remained  in  steady  alliance  with  France,  the 
hopes  of  the  Pretender   were  foiled,   since   France   was  the  only 
eoontry  that  could  render  him  any  efficient  help.     But 
now,  England  was  endangered  at  home,  for  the  sake  of  c*nmtta^ 
Hanover  and  Austria,   and  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution  tomnibinr 
wbidi  Walpole  had  been   so  careful  to  preserve,   were  inoinc*. 
exposed  to  risk  by  the  spread  of  disaffection.     The  Minis- 
ter, therefore,  whose  aims  abroad  were  thus  jeopardizing  his  country 
at  home,  began  to  feel  the  impossibility  of  retaining  his  office,  and 
the  continued  differences  on  Hanoverian  questions  between  him  and 
his  colleagues,  together  with  the  growing  ambition  of  the  House  of 
Anstria,  whose  designs  had  begun  to  startle  him  by  their  vastness, 
led  to  his  resignation  in  November,  1744. 

19.  Pelham*8  "Broad  Bottom"  Ministry. — The  new  Premier  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  Walpole  ;  but  he  possessed 
no  great  abilities.  The  great  redeeming  feature  of  his  character 
was,  a  conscioueness  of  his  own  mediocrity.  This  disposed  him  to 
m  pc^cy  of  conciliation ;  and  the  result  was,  that  his  administration 
mcloded  the  ablest  men  among  all  the  sections  of  the  Whigs.  For 
this  reason,  the  new  Government  received  the  title  of  **  the  Broad 
Bottom  Ministry."     The  following  were  the  leading  members  : — 

''"^^i'^^i'^J:.^''''  ]   Henry  Pdham 

First  Secretary  of  State Duke  of  Newcastle 

Second  Secretary  of  State Earl  of  Harrington 

Secretary  at  War Sir  Wm.  Younge 

Lord  Pnvy  Seal Lord  Gower 

Lord   Steward Duke  of  Devonshire 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Dake  of  Bedford 

Second  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Earl  of  Sandwich 

Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty George  GrenviUe 

A  Lord  of  the  Treasury George  Lyttelton 

Treasurer  of  the  Navy George  Bub  Dodington 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland    Lord  Chesterfield 

The  chief  tie  by  which  these  Ministers  were  linked  together* 
seems  to  have  been  the  mere  love  of  place ;  for  no  sooner  had 
CSItrteret,  now  Lord  Granville,'*'  fallen,  than  they  drifted  into  what  fiiey 
had  previously  denounced  as  ''his  abominable  courtly  measures." 
8ome  changes,  however,  had  taken  place  in  the  war,  which  seemed 
to  justify  this.     The  object  of  Carteret's  policy  had  been  to  multiply 

•  Granvflle'i  title  became  extinct  in  his  famoilr  hi  177&  Re  was  not,  thenfoviv  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  family  of  the juresent  Eaxl  Cfaranville,  who  is  descended 
from  the  youngest  son  of  the  tfarquess  of  Stafford,  created  Earl  OranviUe  in  1833. 
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war  and  expense,  and  to  abet  the  House  of  Austria  in  attempting 
the  recovery  of  the  Avuha  Membra  Imperii,  without 
faLiediftU  regard  to  the  immediate  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The 
change  in  successes  which  had  attended  the  Austrian  arms  in  Italy 
fonign  j^jj^  Qjj  ii^Q  Rhine,  during  the  spring  of  1744  ;  and  the 
^*'^'  formation,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  secret  confederacy  between 

Maria  Theresa  and  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  (February,  1744)  for 
the  dismemberment  of  Prussia,  had  alarmed  even  Carteret  himself. 
But  in  1745  the  high  expectations  of  the  Austrian  Court  received 
a  check  ;  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  established  the  superioiity  of  the 
French  army  in  Flanders  ;  and  the  threatened  danger  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  Stuarts,  presently  made  it  plain, 
that  British  interests  were  more  concerned  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  Protestant  power,  like  Prussia,  in  Germany,  than  with 
the  support  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Balance  of  Power.  The  subsidies  to  Germany  were  indeed 
largely  extended,  until  there  was  scarcely  a  petty  Prince 
yy^ot  of  the  Empire  who  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  British 
SMtvfleid.  Ptty»  even  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.  Both 
Chesterfield  and  Pitt,  the  latter  of  whom  had  declined  office 
for  the  present,  acquiesced  in  these  grants,  but  only  for  the  purpose, 
they  alleged,  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination  ;  and  for  the 
sole  maintenance  of  British  honour.  For  the  same  reason  they 
defended  the  new  quadruple  alliance  which  was  formed  in  January, 
1745,  between  England,  Holland,  Austria  and  Saxony.  A  close 
imion  between  England  and  Holland  was  necessary,  to  enable  us  to 
hold  out  flEiir  and  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  both  these  states- 
men warmly  deprecated  the  continuance  of  the  war  a  moment  longer 
than  was  requisite  for  the  security  of  these  terms.  "^ 

20.  The  Battle  of  Fontenoy  was  the  most  memorable  event  in 
the  campaign  of  1745.     The  French  army,  which  had  been  destined 

for  the  Jacobite  invasion  of  England  under  Marhal  Saxe, 
TOjjrench  jj^^  |jeen  diverted  to  Flanders,  where  it  presently  laid 
Toarmy.       sicgo  to  Toumay,  one  of  the  strongest  of   the  frontier 

fortresses.    The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  then  at  the  head 

of  the  allied  forces,  consisting  of  British,  Hanoverians,  Austrians  and 

Dutch,  and  although   the   French  numbered    60,000  against  his 

60,000,  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  at  the  urgent  request  of 

the  States- General. 

The  French  blockading  army  was  posted  in  front  of  the  village  of  Fonte- 
noy, with  its  right  resting  on  the  village  of  Antoin  and   the  nver  Scheldt, 

*  Btanhope'8  England,  m.,  186-191. 
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and  its  left  on  the  wood  of  Barre.  The  passage  of  the  Scheldt  was  secured  by 
the  bridge  ot  Calonne,  lower  down  the  river,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  French  ; 
and  the  broad   Brussels  highway  which   skirted  the  wood   of  Barr6    also 
crossed  the  river  at  Toumay,  still  further  down.     The  river  and 
the  road   thus  formed   a  triangle,  of  which   the  villages  above-  Their  pod- 
mentioned  made  a  kind  of  circular  base  of  six  or  eight  miles.     On  ^^  *^ 
this  base  Saxe  had  constructed  the  most  formidable  defences,  ^^^^^^y- 
while  across  the  river  to  the  south-west  of  Antoin  was  a  subsi- 
diary battery,  which  took  the  allied  left,  in  flank.     In  front  of  Antoin  and 
Fontcnoy  were  elaborate  redoubts,  batteries  and  connecting  redans  ;  in  the 
wood  was  an  abattis,  mounted  with  cannon,  and  at  the  point  of  the  wood 
within  double  range  of  Fontenoy  was  the  Redoubt  d'Eu. 

At  fonr   o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May  the   allies 
advanced,  Waldeck  with  the  Dutch  and  Austrians  against  Antoin  and 
Fontenoy ;    and  the   Duke   of  Cumberland,  with   the  British   and 
Hanoverians,  against  the  enemy's  left.    At  every  point  the 
assailants  were  repulsed ;  Waldeck's  men  retired  in  con-  f,J^*2uii 
fusion,  and  remained  unmoved  spectators  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  while  Colonel  Ingoldshy,  who  had  heen  despatched  with  a 
division  of  Highlanders,   to  pierce  the  wood  of  Barre  and  storm  the 
Bedouht  d'Eu,  also  retreated  and  stood  aloof.     The  French,  in  fact, 
were  astonished  that  an  army,  inferior  in  numhers,  should  attack 
them  at  all  in  so  impregnable  a  position.     But  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  altogether  fearless,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  quite  inexperienced, 
and  he  determined  to  take  the  position  at  all  hazards.     Thrice  he 
attacked  Fontenoy,  and  thrice  he  was  repulsed.     Leaving  his  cavalry 
then  in  the  rear,  because  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground 
prevented  its  acting,  the  Duke  formed  a  column   of  14,000  f^^j^jjjj 
British  infantry,  thirty  or  forty  abreast.     Regardless   of  coinmn. 
the  cannonade  which  mowed  down  their  ranks,  this  terrible 
column  pressed  on,  through  bushy  hollows,  water- courses,  and  other 
natural  obstacles,  till  it  reached  the  crown  of  the  rising  gi'ound, 
where  the  iirst  French  line  of  battle  was  posted.     On  this  ridge, 
the  British  instantly  planted  the  field  pieces  which  they  had  trailed 
by  hand  along  the  heavy  road,  and  began  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy 
the  terrible  slaughter  they  had  themselves  experienced. 

The  French  cavalry  charged  the  British  column  again  and  again, 
but  still  it  went  on,  steadily  and  terribly,  hurling  back  all  opposition 
and  threatening  even  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  bridge 
of  Calonne.  Saxe,  who  was  earnestly  surveying  this  unparalleled 
advance,  a  hundred  paces  ahead,  now  regarded  the  battle  as  decided, 
and  he  urged  the  King  and  his  son,  who  were  present  on  the  field 
at  a  place  called  the  Oallows  Hill,  to  retire.  But  the  column  had 
now  been  reduced  to  about  10,000  men ;  no  cavah^  or  artillery  had 
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supported  lis  fearless  advance,  and  to  win  the  battle  under  such  cir- 
cno^stances  was  plainly  impossible.  If  the  Dutch  had  moved  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  all  was  confusion  in  the  French  ranks,  tliere 
would  have  been  no  chance,  even  of  retreat,  for  Marshal  Saxe  and 
the  King.     This  contingency,  however,  did  not  occur,  and  during  an 

awful  pause  of  half  an  hour,  when  the  Duke  was  read- 
^^i  justing  his  men,  some  three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  Fon- 
momsBt.        tenoy,  and  was  looking  round  to  see  what  to  do  next,  tiie 

young  Due  de  RicheUeu  advised  that  a  battery  should  be 
brought  up,  to  fire  down  the  length  of  the  column,  whilst  it  was  at- 
tacked in  flank  by  the  Household  Troops  and  the  Irish  Brigade, 
which  had  been  released  from  Antoine  and  Fontenoy,  by  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Dutch.  A  fierce  and  decisive  onset  ensued.  Exhausted 
by  their  own  exertions,  their  column  slit  into  ribbons  by  the  artiUery 
in  front,  and  assaulted  by  the  fresh  troops  in  flank,  the  British  wa- 
vered, broke,  and  fell  back.  Still  there  was  neither  cowardice  nor 
confusion  in  their  ranks.  Their  retreat  was  made  slowly,  step  by  step, 
with  their  faces  to  the  foe.  The  cavalry  now  came  up  and  covered 
their  retreat,  and  in  this  guise  they  left  the  field,  and  repaired  to  the 
ramparts  of  Ath.  Few  pieces  of  artillery,  no  standards,  and  scarcely 
any  prisoners  but  the  wounded,  were  left  on  the  ground.  The  Bri- 
tish had  lost  above  4,000  men  killed ;  the  Hanoverians  nearly  2,000, 
and  the  Dutch  about  1,500.  The  French  acknowledged  a  loss  of 
7,000  men.  Toumay,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde  and  Dender- 
mond  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  one  after  another,  while  the 
allies  merely  stood  on  their  ground,  covering  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp,* 

21.  England  withdraws  from  the  Weu:  on  the  Continent. — ^This 
great  blow,  which  was  followed  up  in  June  by  a  signal  defeat  of  the 
Austrians  at  Hohen-Friedberg,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  by  the 
landing  of  Charles  Edward  in  Scotland,  in  July,  rendered  it  desir- 
able that  England  should  withdraw  from  the  continent,  and  endea- 
vour to  secure  a  general  peace  on  moderate  terms.  The 
owwnuonaf  Couveution  of  Hanover  was  therefore  concluded  with 
BMwmr.  Prussia  (August  26th,  1745),  by  which  ^gland  guaran- 
teed the  possession  of  Silesia  to  Frederick  and  withdrew 
from  the  war  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned.  The  Queen  of 
Hungary  declined,  at  first,  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  ;  bat  a 
second  defeat  of  her  troops  by  the  Prussians,  at  Sohr,  near  the 

*  Stanhope'B  Englaiid,  UI.,  193-196;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VL»  113^114; 
|yl«%  Fredwriok  the  Great,  Book  XT.,  Chap.  8. 
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•oorees  of  the  Elbe  (30tb  September) ;  the  election  of  her  hasband 
lo  the  Empire,  as  Francis  I.  (Charles  YII.  having  died  in  the  pre- 
Tioos  January,  and  his  son  haying  withdrawn  from  his  father's 
claims) ;  and  a  third  defeat  of  her  forces  by  Frederick  at  Eesselsdorf, 
aear  Ihresden  (15th  December),  together  with  the  threats  of  tlie  British 
Ckyremment  to  withdraw  its  subsidies,  oYorcame  her  resolution, 
and  in  retom  for  his  acknowledgment  of  her  husband's  imperial 
election,  she  confirmed  to  the  Prussian  monarch  the  possession  of 
Bilesia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  (25th  December,  1745)."^' 


2.— THE  JACOBITE   REBELLION  OF  1745. 

22.  Landing  of   Prince    Charles    Edward,  in  Scotland. — The 
failure  of  Marshal  Saxe's  meditated  descent  on  the  British  shores  did 
not  deter  the  Young  Pretender  from  again  trying  his  fortunes,   and 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1745,  he  embarked  at  St.  Nazaire  on  the  Loire, 
with  only  seven  friends,  in  a  small  vessel,  which  had  been  famished 
to  him  by  some  British  refugees    at  Nantes.     After  a  dangerous 
Toyage,  during  which  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  a  British 
emiser,  he  landed  on  the  little   island  of  Eriskay,  between  Barra 
and  South  Uist  (2drd  July)  and  thence    proceeded  to  the  Bay  of 
Loch  Na  Nuagh  between  Moidart  and  Arisaig,   where  he  first  pat 
Mb  foot  on  the  Scottish  mainland.     The   few  Highland 
chieftains  whom  he  saw,  did  not  receive  him  very  cordially.  The  Pratm. 
and  remonstrated  against  his  enterprise  as  impracticable  w^LxoMd 
insane.     But  with  that  sanguine  fatalism  which  was  ^^  A»t. 

marked  a  feature  in  his  early  character,  he  met  all  their 
objections  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  success, 
and  who  chose  that  they  should  assist  him  in  securing  it.  This  con- 
fidence and  decision  brought  the  chieftains  over,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  there  should  be  a  gatiiering  of  the  clans  at  Glenfinnan,  a  nar- 
row valley  near  the  western  extremity  of  Loch  Eil,  on  the  19th  of 
August. 

On  this  day,  Locheil  and  his  Gamerons,  together  with  other  clans 
assembled,  and  the  young  adventurer  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
1,500  men.  Although  Fort  William  was  not  above  twenty  miles 
dfatant,  the  garrison  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  this 
warlike  array,  in  their  neighbourhood.     The  Highland  forts  were 

•  Carlyle'8  Frederick  the  Great,  Book  XV.,  Chaps.  8, 10, 14, 15  ;  Dyer's  Modem 
Europe,  uL,  3W-88L 
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well  adapted  for  preserring  order  in  a  general  way,  and  keeping 
down  petty  distarbances ;  bat  the  garrisons  which  occupied 
V^"  ,  them  were  held  at  a  distance  by  tie  people,  and  were  con- 
•tnngeiy  scqucntly  kept  in  ignorance  of  approaching  danger.  The 
^2JJ^**'  facility  with  which  the  Highland  peasantry  could  be  converted 
feeling.  into  an  army  was  also  unknown  to  the  mountain  garrisons."^ 
For  these  reasons,  the  Government  in  Edinburgh  were 
not  aware  of  the  Pretender's  landing,  even  so  late  as  the  8th  of 
August,  and  they  regarded  his  enterprise  as  highly  improbable.  So 
strongly  convinced,  in  fact,  were  the  authorities,  of  the  friendly  feel- 
ing of  the  Highland  gentlemen,  that  Sir  John  Cope,  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  Scotland,  was  despatched  to  meet  the  rebels  in  the 
mountains,  and  furnished  with  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage  and  arms, 
to  distribute  among  those  who  were  expected  to  join  him  as  volun- 
teers. 

23.  The  Capture  of  Edinburgh. — Cope  soon  found  that  these 

expectations  were  vain,  and  when  ho  reached  the  Pass  of 
tt^  beta*"    Coiriaraic,  near  Dalwhinnie,  and  found  it  in  the  possession 

of  the  rebels,  he  avoided  them,  and  marched  northward  to 
Inverness.  By  this  movement  he  exposed  all  the  Lowlands  to  the 
mercy  of  the  insurgents,  who  marched  unmolested  to  Perth,  through 
the  rugged  mountains  of  Badenoch  and  the  pleasant  vale  of  Athole, 
their  numbers  swclHng  in  every  glen.  These  accessions  ceased  when 
they  reached  the  Lowlands,  which  never  furnished  at  any  time,  more 
than  a  thousand  Jacobite  followers ;  but  two  important  men  now 
joined  the  Pretender,  namely,  James  Drummond,  Duke  of  Perth,  and 
Lord  George  Murray,  the  brother  of  TuUibardine,  who  had  accom- 
panied Charles  from  France.  After  resting  a  week  in  Perth,  the 
rebel  army  resumed  its  march,  and  crossed  the  Forth  at  the  fords  of 

Frew,  near  Stirling,  Colonel  Gardiner's  dragoons,  whom 
S*Fort^     Cope  had  left  behind  to  defend  the  passage,  retiring  on 

their  approach.  The  Pretender  therefore  advanced  upon 
Edinburgh,  and  was  joined  by  Lord  Kilmarnock,  his  first  Low- 
land volunteer  of  rank,  at  Falkirk. 

The  Scottish  capital  had  been  plunged  into  violent  agitation  by 

the  news  of    Cope's  diversion  to  Inverness.     The  Castle 

Kdtoiral  h      ^^^    ^^^   ^^^-'  efficient  means   of    defence,  the   antique 

ramparts   of    the    city   being  entirely  unfitted  to  resist 

artillery.     There  was  a  Town  Guard,  whose  worth  had  been  tested  in 

the  Porteous  Mob  ;  there  were  Trained  Bands,  who  never  met  except 

•^  Barton's  Scotland,  Tin.,  439 ;  Chambers's  Bebclllon,  chapters  2  and  S. 
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for  their  annual  dinner  and  parade  ;  and  there  were  some  volnn 
teers,  ignorant  of  discipline,  and  without  an  able  commander.  The 
municipal  authorities,  moreover,  were  divided  into  factious  ;  so  that 
the  city  was  utterly  defenceless.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to 
strengthen  the  walls,  under  the  guidance  of  Colin  Maclaurin,  the 
celebrated  mathematician  ;  but  those  who  volunteered  to  work  were 
very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  when  a  few  guns  had  been 
placed  in  position,  the  only  persons  able  to  man  them  were  the 
sailors  from  Leith,  whom  the  Provost  refused  to  employ. 

The  first  call  to  arms  was  made  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, during  the  hours  of  Divine  ^^orship.  No  sooner  was  the  fire 
bell  heard,  than  the  congregations  rushed  into  the  streets  in  the 
utmost  consternation.  It  was  then  found  that  the  Town  Guard, 
with  some  of  the  mihtary,  were  hastening  to  Corstorphine,  where 
Gardiner's  dragoons  had  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  But  while  a  small 
detachment  of  these  were  reconnoitring  at  Coltbridge,  tbey  were 
scared  by  a  party  of  Highland  gentlemen,  and  dragoons  and  guard 
instantly  fled  panic-stricken — the  former  never  halting  in  their  mad 
gallop  till  they  reached  Preston,  whence  a  second  panic 
drove  them  to  Dunbar.  This  disgraceful  flight,  popularly  ^j*^^'*^' 
called  *•  The  Canter  of  Coltbrigg,"  brought  new  terrors  to 
the  citizens ;  and  while  they  were  negotiating  for  a  surrender  to  the 
Prince,  Locheil  and  his  Camerons  obtained  an  entrance  through  the 
Netherbow  Port,  by  a  stratagem,  and  when  the  inhabitants  awoke 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  September,  they  found  the  rebels  in  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  same  day,  Charles  entered  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood,  and  his  father  was  proclaimed  at  the  High  Cross,  by  the 
title  of  "  James  the  Eighth."* 

24.  The  Battle  of  Preston  Pans.— While  the  Edinburgh  popu- 
lace was  huzzaing  Prince  Charles  on  his  way  to  Holyrood, 
Cope,  who  had  obtained  transports  from  Aberdeen,  was  ^^"*^^ 
landing  his  men  at  Dunbar.     He  immediately  set  out  to  Duniwr. 
meet  the  insurgents,  and  on  reaching  Preston  resolved  to 
make  a  stand  there,  the  ground  being  favourable.     He  drew  up  his 
troops,  consisting  of  dragoons,  artillery,  and  infantry,  with  their  front 
towards  the  west ;  the  right  resting  on  the  sea,  and  the  left  on  the 
village  of  Tranent.     His  position  was  thus  on  the  lower  ground  at 
Preston  ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  Highlanders,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Lord  George   Murray,  had  struck   across  the  hills  from 
Musselburgh,   with  the  intention  of  making  their  favourite  attack 

•  BurtoD'H  Scotland,  VITI..  442-451 ;   Chambers's  BebelUon.  chapters  6-10 ;    Stan' 
hope's  England,  lU.,  221-233. 
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upon   an   enemy  down  hill,  he  changed  his  front  and  reformad 

his  army.  His  right  then  rested  on  Colonel  6hurdiner*8 
^JJ^|J°°    Park  wail  and  the  village  of  Preston  ;  Seaton  House  and 

the  sea  hemg  on  his  left,  and  the  Tillage  of  Preston  Pans 
in  his  rear.  The  nnmerous  houses  and  enclosures  which  girt  this 
position  prevented  the  Highlanders  from  performing  their  formidable 
manoeuvre ;  and  it  met  with  a  more  serious  impediment  in  a  morass, 
which  was  cut  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  was  impassable  except  at  the 
risk  of  a  murderous  fire.  But  a  Jacobite  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood conducted  the  rebels  overnight  to  a  place  where  they  could 
cross  the  morass  and  the  ditch,  unseen  by  Cope's  army.  A  dense 
mist  also  shrouded  this  movement,  and  whisn  the  Highlanders  made 
their  appearance,  fully  prepared  for  the  attack,  the  English  general 
was  actively  engaged  in  making  new  dispositions  of  his  men,  to  meet 

the  surprise.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  royal  armj 
SSi^the  ^*®  ^  much  confusion,  when  the  Highlanders  fell  upon 
HigiteDden.   them ;  and  in  five  minutes  from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun, 

the  rebel  victory  was  complete  (21st  September).  Then 
commenced  a  slaughter  which  has  few  parallels  in  modem  warfeure. 
The  walls  and  enclosures,  which  should  have  served  as  fortifications 
to  Cope*s  army,  now  became  slaughter  pens;  and  the  soldiers, • 
huddled  together  in  heaps,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Among  the  slain  was 
Colonel  Gardiner,  who  alone  of  all  the  royal  officers,  nobly  remained 
at  his  post,  and  fell  close  to  the  door  of  his  own  mansion.  Cope, 
with  the  dragoons,  reached  Coldstream  that  night,  and  next  day. 
carried  the  tidings  of  his  defeat  to  Berwick."^  The  Highlanders 
gave  the  name  of  Gladsmuir,  a  large  heath  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
this  battle,  on  account  of  an  old  prediction  which  said  *'  On  Glads- 
muir shall  the  battle  be.'' 

25.  The  Pretender's  March  to  Derby,  and  Retreat. — This  victory 
gave  such  promise  of  ultimate  success  to  the  Pretender's  cause,  that 
those  chiefs  and  lairds  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  now  came  in 
with  their  followers,  and  in  the  khort  space  of  six  weeks  raised  his 
army  to  6000  men,  500  of  whom  were  cavalry.  These  forces  were 
encamped  at  Duddingstone,  and  were  in  excellent  heart  and  condi- 
tion,  being  abundantly   clothed  and  fed,   and   well  armed.     But 

Charles  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  persuading 
^TJ^  ^^  them  to  follow  him  to  the  south,  for  the  whole  of  his  men 
laaudoiu.     Were  still  Highlanders,  who,  as  in  1715,  dreaded  a  march 

into  England  ;  and  there  were  still  some  important  dis- 

^Bnrton'B  Scotland,  YIII.,  452457;  Chambers's  BebeUion,  chapters  lO-lS;  Stan- 
hope's England,  lU.,  233-242. 
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trieti,  even  in  the  Highlands,  which  had  not  declared  for  him.     Old 
Lord  Lovat,  at  Castle  Downie,  still  continued  to  waver  hetwecn  his 
bc^es  and  fears,  and  he  at  length  adopted  the  dastardly  expedient 
of  sending  his  son  with  his  clan  (the  Frasers)  to  join  the  Prince, 
while  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  protesting  that  this  was   done 
against  his  wiU  and  orders.     The  Castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
were   still  in  the  hands   of  the   Government,  and  in   the   neigh- 
bourhood   of    Inverness  the  Lord  President    Forbes    was   gradn- 
ally    collecting    forces  round  his    residence    at  CuUoden   House. 
Under   these   circumstances,  an    expedition  into   England,   where 
the     Jacobites   had    as    yet    taken     no    apparent    measures     to 
rise      in      arms,     and     where     the     French      had     not     made 
their  promised   descent,  was  extremely  hazardous.      But  Charles 
behoved  in  his  destiny,  and  that  he  had  only  to  march  to  London 
to  take  possession  of  the   throne  ;   he  therefore  overruled  all  /the 
objections  of  his   Council,  and  gave   orders  for  the  mai'ch  (81st 
October,   1745).      He  skilfully   evaded   Marshal  Wade's   army  at 
Newcastle,  and  readily  obtained  possession  of  Carhsle,  as 
DO  preparations  had  been  made  on  the  western  borders  for  chari<H 
his  reception.     Leaving  a  small  detachment  to   gairison  l^arudc 
this  ancient  city,  the  Pretender  now  pushed  on  through 
£Qiap,  Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  where  a  few  recruits  joined 
him  under  Major  Townley.     At  Manchester,  also,  he  enrolled  a  body 
of  200  men  ;   but  these  were  the  sole  substantial  proofs  he  received 
of  popular  favour.     The  people  came   out  to  see  the  procession  of 
his  kilted  men,  as  if  to  see   a  show ;  and  although  the  CathoUc 
gentry  of  Westmoreland  and   Lancashire   warmly   sym- 
pathised with  him,  their  Jacobitism  was  not  stroDg  enough  f/)^iM, 
to  induce  them  to  peril  all  that  was   dear  to  them  per-  J»cobiti«m 
sonally,  in   tlie  face  of  a  strong  Government.     Even  the  ^rio<i. 
ladies  of    such  families   gave  the  Pretender  no  further 
countenance,  tban  stately  hospitahty ;  and   the  full  extent  of  -their 
feeling  was   expressed  by  one  of  them,  when  she  exclaimed,  at  his 
departure  from  her  house  **May  God  bless  him.'"*'     **The  pohcy  of 
Walpole,**  it  has  been  well  observed,  **  had  in  fact  secured  England  for 
theHouse  of  Hanover.  The  long  peace,  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  clemency  of  the  Government  had  done  their  work .    Jacobitism 
as  a  fighting  force  was  dead.*'f    The  temporary  gleam  of  popularity 
which  shone  upon  the  Jacobite  cause  at  Preston  and  Manchester, 
was   therefore  soon   overshadowed.     Chester  and   Liverpool    both 
secured  themselves  against  the  fate  of  Carlisle  ;  the  bridges  on  the 

*  Barton's  Scotland,  VIII.,  4G5.  f  Greene's  Short  History,  736. 
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Mersey  were  all  broken  down ;  Marshal  Wade  was  advancing  from 
Yorkshire ;  a  second  army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
Dwwen  was  Concentrating  round  Lichfield ;  while  a  third,  under 
ti^e  p^etTn-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Lord  Stair,  was  forming  at  Finchley  Common, 
^-  for  tlie    protection  of  London.     Even  the  tidings   from 

Scotland,  showed  how  brief  and  frail  was  the  tenure  of  the 
rule  of  the  Stuarts  in  their  own  ancient  dominions.  Now  that  the  High- 
landers had  gone,  all  the  great  Lowland  towns  had  quietly  resumed 
their  allegiance,  and  at  Perth  the  populace  had  insisted  on  celebrat- 
ing King  George's  day,  in  spite  of  their  Jacobite  garrison.  Some  of 
the  Highland  clans  had  also  risen  in  arms  for  King  George,  while 
others,  though  inchned  to  the  Stuarts,  refused  to  stir. 

These  threatening  appearances  did  not,  however,  deter  the  Prince 
from  persisting  in  his  march ;  but  when  he  reached  Derby  (4th 
December),  his  Council  presented  to  him  their  earnest  and  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  enterprise,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scotland.  Then*  representa- 
tions were  received  with  much  impatience;  but  Charles 
He  brtrm>-B  sullcnly  agreed  to  them  in  the  end,  adding,  however,  in 
oen^'the^^  the  haughty  spirit  of  his  race,  that  he  would  call  no  more 
Stuart*.  councils,  since  he  was  accountable  to  no  one,  except  Qod 
and  his  father.  During  the  retreat,  he  moodily  adhered 
to  this  resolution.  His  cheerfulness  and  affability  left  him ;  instead 
of  inarching  on  foot,  in  the  front,  he  rode  dejectedly  in  the  rear,  and 
he  held  no  intercourse  with  his  men.  The  retreat,  however,  was 
conducted  with  so  much  skill  and  celerity  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
that  two  days  elapsed  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  aware  of 
it ;  and  the  Highlanders  kept  ahead  of  him  for  twelve  days,  until 
they  reached  Penrith.  A  sharp  action  took  place,  near  this  town, 
on  Clifton  Moor,  in  which  the  insurgents  repulsed  their  pursuers  with 
considerable  loss ;  so  that  they  were  allowed  to  continue  the  remain- 
der of  their  retreat  without  molestation.  Leaving  their  English 
contingent  to  garrison  Carlisle,  they  crossed  the  border,  by  fording 
the  Esk;  passed  through  Dumfries,  and  entered  Glasgow  on  the 
24th  of  December,  thus  completing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
marches  recorded  in  history.  It  lasted  fifty- six  days;  extended 
over  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  and  was  con- 
ducted with  such  ability  and  resolution,  that  not  more  than  forty 
men  were  lost  by  sickness  or  the  sword,  out  of  an  army  of  nearly 
five  thousand.* 

*  stanhope's  England,  III..  246-283;  Chambers' Rebellion,  chaps.  U,  15»  and  18; 
Barton's  Scotland,  VIIL,  458^76, 
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26.  Public  Feeling  in  London  daring  the  Highland  March  to 
Derby. — The  day  on  which  the  news  reached  London,  that  the  High- 
landers had  arrived  at  Derby,  and  thus  placed  themselves  between 
the  two  armies  of  Wade  and  Cumberland,  and  the  capital,  was  long 
remembered  in  the  metropolis  under  the  name  of  **  Black 
Friday."  It  was  said  that  there  was  a  run  upon  the  Bank  Biack Friday. 
of  England,  and  that  it  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by  paying 

in  sixpences,  to  gain  time  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  shut  himself 
np  for  a  whole  day,  in  order  that  he  might  deUberate  calmly,  whether 
to  retain  his  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  or  transfer  it  to  the 
House  of  Stuart ;  while  a  wilder  report  gave  out  that  King  George 
had  embarked  his  most  precious   treasures  at  the  Tower  Quays, 
ready  for  momentary  flight.*     These  stories   were,  however,  only 
Jacobite  rumours,  devoid  of  evidence ;  and  more  trustworthy  proofs 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  are  given  by  such  contemporary  writers 
as  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  the  pubhc  prints  of  the  day.f     That 
the  citizens  were  struck  with  terror,  at  the  approach  of  five  thousand 
savage  warriors,  of  whose  plundering  and  cruelty  they  had 
heard  such  terrible  accounts,  was  very  natural ;  but  they  '^^  citi«eiu 
did  not  on  that  account  give  way  to  despair.     The  London  ^kkao. 
and  Middlesex    militia    were   kept   in  readiness  for  the 
march ;  the  city  volunteers  were  under  arms ;  and  other  bodies  of 
volunteers  had  been  incorporated  and  joined  with  the  men  of  Det- 
tingen  and  Fontonoy  at  Finchley.     Hogarth's  famous  print  of  the 
"March  to  Finchley  '*  gives  us  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact, 
that  the  general  demeanour  of  the  people  was  not  that  of  ^^  ^•^'^ 
panic  and  abject  alarm,  while   the  general  opinion  of  the  day?  ° 
Pretender's  pretensions  is  well  expressed  in  the  caricatures 
and  songs  of  the  day.     These  caricatures  most  frequently  represent 
him  as  bringing  into  the   country  the  religious  principles  of  Home, 
and  the  absolutism  of  France ;  while  others  show  that,  even  in  such 
a  time  of  danger,  the  people  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  ludicrous 
miUtary  swagger  of  the  volunteers,  and  to  satirise  Johnnie  Cope's 
famous  race  &om  Preston  Pans  to  Berwick.  | 

27.  The  Battle  of  Falkirk.— The  Highland  army  lem  lined  a 
week  in  Glasgow,  during  which  the  men   were  clothed  and 
maintained  at   the  expense   of    the  citizens,  who  loudly  ^'^'^'JTL 
complained  of  the   exaction,  and  were   afterwards   roim-  Bupportthe 
bursed  by   Parliament.     The   Pretender  was  now  at  the  ^'^^^"'^«'« 
head  of   the  largest  force  he  ever  mustered,  some  artillery 

♦  stanhope's  England,  III.,  27u.  +  Burton's  Scotlan(?,  VIIL,  468; 

Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  VI.,  14b.        I  WrighVa  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  i5L 
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and  reftigees  from  France,  together  with  other  reinforcements 
raising  his  nombers  to  9,000  men.  Thns  strengthened  he  con- 
sider^ himself  able  to  besiege  Stirling  Castle,  but  first  resolved  to 
give  battle  to  (General  Hawley,  who  had  followed  his  retreat,  and  was 
now  encamped  at  Falkirk.     Hawley  had  fought  at  Sheriff  Mtiir,  and 

had  since  served  in  Flanders  ;  bat  he  was  a  man  of 
Hawley  greater  ferocity  than  ability,  and  his  first  proceeding  on 
Jl2SJ^  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  was  to  order  the  erection  of 
BifidMMim.   gibbets  for  the  rebels,  and  to  attach  a  number  of  execn- 

tioners  to  his  army.  He  spoke  with  ignorant  contempt  of 
the  "  Highland  rabble,"  and  believed  that  the  enemy  would  disperse 
at  the  mere  news  of  his  approach.  He  accordingly  neglected  the 
most  common  military  precautions,  and  when  the  Highlanders  came 
in  full  sight  (28rd  January,  1746)  ready  for  an  immediate  attack, 
he  was  breakfJEisting  at  Oallendar  House  with  the  Ck)untess  of  Kil- 
marnock, entirely  forgetful  of  his  army,  in  the  fascination  of  her 
manners  and  conversation.  When  he  at  last  awoke  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  exigency  of  his  affairs,  he  galloped  off  in  breathless 
haste,  without  his  hat,  and,  like  Cope,  idiom  he  had  professed  to 
despise,  was  busily  arranging  his  men  when  they  should  have  been 

in  full  order  of  battle.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
?U2*JJJ^""  mountaineers,  who  had  gained  an  advantageous  position 
Tieiory.        ou   Falkirk  Moor,   rushed  down  hill  like  a  torrent,  upon 

the  English  centre,  and  broke  it ;  but  during  their 
pursuit,  the  En^sh  ri^t,  protected  by  the  rugged  bank  of 
a  ravine,  gave  them  a  sharp  volley  on  their  fiank,  and  thus  saved 
Hawley  from  being  totally  defeated.  Content,  as  was  their  custom, 
with  this  one  wild  charge,  the  Highlanders  then  returned  to  Bannock- 
bom,  and  resumed  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  Hawley's  shattered 
forces  falling  back  upon  Edinburgh.''' 

28.  The  Pretender  falls  back  upon  Inverness. — The  doubtful 
victory  of  Falkirk  rendered  no  service  to  the  Pretender's  cause.  The 
clansmen  deserted  in  large  numbers,  to  secure  their  booty;  the 
insurgent  engineers  were  quite  unequal  to  the  siege  of  such  a  for- 
tress as  that  of  Stirling  Castle ;  and  when  reports  came  in  of  the 
advance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  orders  were  reluctantly  given 
for  a  retreat  to  the  north.  This  movement  was  not  executed  with 
the  discipline  and  regularity  which  had  marked  the  retreat  from 
Derby  ;  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  celerity  of  the  mountaineers 

*  stanhope's  England,  m.,  284-290;    Chambors'  Rebellion,  cbaps.  17-18;  Burton's 
Scotland,  VUI.,  480-482. 
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among  their  own  fastnesses,  that  they  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Cumherland,  who  hotly  pursued  them.      After  ?«***<»  o* 
their  arrival  at  Inyerness,  their  position  grew  daily  more  inTenMu.  * 
precarious.     They  were  cooped  up  in  bturren  mountains, 
and  cut  off  from  their  Lowland  resources ;  no  supplies  reached  them 
from  France,  and  the  Pretender's  treasury  heing  at  last  exhausted, 
he  was  compelled  to  pay  his  troops  in  mesd,  and  this  in  very  uncer- 
tain quantities.     Pinched  with  hunger,  the  men  dispersed  over  the 
country  to  find  subsistence ,  and  even  the  officers  were  glad  to  get  a 
few  cabbage  leaves  from  the  farmers'   gardens.     All  ^ds 
time,  the  Duke's  army  at  Aberdeen  was  well  supplied  by  ^Jti*'^*^* 
the  victualling  ships  "v^ch  accompanied  its  march  along  Ab«rdm. 
the  coast,  and  the  men  were  being  drilled  in  those  man- 
oeuvres which  were  best  adapted  to  resist  a  EUghland  onset.     On  the 
14th  of  April,  this  army,  consisting  of  8000  foot  and  900  cavalry, 
encamped  at  Nairn  ;  the  Highlanders,  barely  numbering  5000,  being 
then  posted  on   Culloden   Moor,   twelve  miles   distant.     Charles's 
spirit  was  still  undaunted,  and  to  compensate  for  his  inferiority  of 
numbers,  he  resolved  upon  a  night-march,  so  as  to  surprise  the  Duke 
in  his  camp.     But  so  many  stragglers  had  left  the  ranks  in  search  of 
food,   that  several  precious  hours  were  lost  in  assembling 
them,  and  when  eight  o'clock,  the  time  appointed,  came,  The  pret«n. 
only  about  half  the  men   could  be   mustered.     There  is  ^^°^ij 
good  ground  for  believing,  that  if  the  Highlanders  had  Nairn. 
reached  the  English  camp,  this  surprise  would  have  failed, 
as  the  Duke  had  taken  measures  to  prevent  such  an  attack.     But 
the  poor  clansmen,  debilitated  by  long  hunger,  were  unequal  to  the 
exertions  of  a  forced  night  march,  and  the  head  of  their  column  was 
still  three  miles  from  the  English  position,   at  the  very  hour  they 
should  have  been  engaged.     The  surprise  was  therefore  abandoned, 
and  the  troops  returned  to  their  position  on   Culloden  Moor,  starv- 
ing and  dispirited.  * 

29.  The  Battle  of  Culloden. — The  field  of  Culloden  is  a  wide 
flat  muir,  with  scarcely  a  curve,  where  the  mountaineers  had  nothing 
to  aid  their  peculiar  warfare,  and  whore  disciplined  troops  could  see 
everywhere  around  them,  and  guard  against  surprise.     It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  look  on  this  waste,  with  the  few  JJJ^jS^**' 
green  patches  marking  the  graves  where  the  slain  were 
covered  up  in  heaps,  without  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  helpless- 

*  Stanhow'B  England,  in.,  297-302;   Chambers'  RebeUlon,  Chap.  22 ;:  Burton's 
Scotland,  Vm.,  484-488. 
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nesB  of  a  Highland  army  in  such  a  position .  *  Lord  George  Murray  and 
other  skilful  officers,  convinced  of  this  utter  unfitness  of  the  ground 
for  the  Higlilanders,  proposed  a  retreat  beyond  the  Nairn,  where 
the  hills  and  bogs  would  give  them  the  advantage ;  but  the  Prince 
obstinately  refused  to  withdraw,  and  resolved  to  fight  at  once.  He 
accordingly  formed  his  army  in  two  lines,  Murray  with  the  Camerons 
and  other  clansmen  occupying  the  right,  Lord  John  Drumfliond  with 
4he  Macdonalds,  the  left.  Twelve  pieces  of  cannon  were  drawn  up  in 
front.  The  royal  forces  advanced  in  three  lines,  with  cavalry  on 
each  wing,  and  two  cannons  between  every  two  regiments  of  the  first 
Hne.  The  action  began  with  a  cannonade  on  both  sides.  But  while 
the  artillery  of  the  rebels  was  very  ill  served,  the  royaUst  guns  ploughed 
the  insurgent  ranks  with  deadly  furrows,  and  Cumberland,  witnessing 
this  havoc,  made  no  disposition  to  advance.  At  the  end  of  half-an- 
hour,  the  Highlanders  grew  madly  impatient  for  the  order  to  charge, 
and  were  all  the  more  irritated  by  a  storm  of  hail  and  snow  which 
fell  right  in  their  faces.     When  Murray,  therefore,  at  length  gave  the 

welcome  word,  the  right  wing  which  heard  it  first,  rushed 
jttitvi  furiously  forward  without  waiting  for  the  whole  lino  to 
JJ^*  attack.  The  ranks  thus  obliquely  advancing,  exposed  their 
Highimndew.  flank  to  the  artillery  ;   a  full  volley  of  grape  and  musketry 

poured  upon  them  in  front,  and  they  fell  in  heaps  above 
fiach  other,  so  that  the  right  was  almost  destroyed  before  the  left  got 
in  motion.  Yet  so  resistless  was  this  onset,  that  a  portion  of  the 
Highlanders  broke  through  the  first  line  and  captured  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  provided,  however,  against 
this  event,  by  making  his  second  hne  three  deep  ;  and  these 
reserving  their  fire  until  the  clansmen  were  close  upon  them,  poured 
in  such  a  destructive  voUey,  that  not  a  single  assailant  reached  his 
foe.     Li  a  few  moments  all  was  over,  and  the  insurgents  a  mass  of 

hunted  fugitives.  A  body  of  2,000  under  Lord  George 
comptete  Murray  made  their  way  to  Badcnoch,  and  then  dispersed 
uierebcis.^    among  tho  hills.     Charles  himself,  with  a  few  followers, 

fled  along  the  south-east  bank  of  Loch  Ness,  and  thence 
through  Glengarry  to  Long  Island.  He  then  escaped  to  South  Uist, 
and  after  a  series  of  strange  adventures,  reached  France  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1746.+ 

30.  Pacification  of  the  Highlands. — Tho  victory  of  Culloden  was 
cheaply  purchased  by  tho  English  army,  their  entire  loss,  including 

*  Burton's  Scotland,  VIII.,  48S. 
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every  casualty,  not  exceeding  810,  while  that  of  the  insurgents  was 
at  least  1,000,  or  a  fifth  of  their  entire  force.  This  number  more* 
over  comprehended  a  great  many  of  their  most  important  men, 
because  the  slaughter  was  heaviest  on  the  fiont  ranks,  the  mem))ers 
of  which  were  mostly  gentlemen.  The  carnage  did  not, 
however,  cease  with  the  battle ;  and  the  next  day,  the  cumberumd'g 
soldiers  traversed  the  field  under  the  charge  of  their  Set^^^ 
officers,  and  despatched  all  the  wounded.  They  were  cuuoden. 
then  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  disarm  and  desolate  the 
insurgent  districts.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  authorized  all 
these  outrages,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  German  mihtary  school^ 
and  being  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  rebeUion  in  constitutional 
Britain,  where  all  men  are  supposed  to  be  innocent  except  those 
proved  to  be  guilty,  — and  a  revolted  German  province,  where  the 
will  of  the  conqueror  was  the  only  law,  he  regarded  the  Highlands 
as  a  rebel  province,  and  subjected  them  accordingly  to  martial 
Hgour.*  When  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  who  was  the  wisest 
and  truest  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  government  in  Scotland,  and 
who  had,  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own  fortune,  kept  the  clans  of 
the  north  and  of  the  isles  in  their  loyalty,  ventured  to  make  mention 
of  the  laws^of  the  country,  his  Royal  Highness  turned  insolently 
round  upon  him,  and  replied,  "The  laws  of  the  country  !  My  Lord, 
1*11  make  a  brigade  give  laws,  by  G — d."  And  thus  it  was  that 
every  kind  of  havoc  and  atrocity  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged,  until  July,  when  Cumberland  returned  to 
London.! 

The  depopulation  of  the  glens  was  not  long  over,  before  those  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial  and  execu- 
tion.    About  one  in  twenty  of  the  rank  and  file   were  Pnni^imu»nt 
hanged,  the  others  being  sent  to  the  American  plantations.  prisoneH. 
Lords  Balmerino,  Ealmamock,  and  Lovat,  were  brought  to 
the  block  ;  and  about  forty  persons  of  rank,  who  had  escaped,  were 
attainted  by  Act  of  Parhament. 

The  most  painful  feature  in  this  retribution  was,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  humble  men  among  the  sufierers,  who  justly  pleaded  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  take  arms,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
choice  before  them.  "What  the  judges  and  crown  lawyers,  therefore, 
heard  at  the  trials,  convinced  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
removing  the  coercive  power  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  Parlia- 
ment was,  accordingly,  occupied  down  to  the  end  of  the  session  of 

♦  Burton'tf  Scotland,  Vin.,  334. 
i  See  farther  in  Barton's  Scotland,  VIII.,  493-405. 
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1748,  in  enacting  measures  for  breaking  down  this  aristocratic 
ascendancy,  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  rebellion. 
Some  of  these  were  unnecessarily  seyere,  such  as  the  Act 
for  disarming  the  Highlands,  and  that  for  aboHshing  the 
tartan  or  garb  of  the  clansmen.  But  the  Act  for  abolish- 
ing the  Begahties,  or  Hereditary  Jurisdictions  of  the 
chiefs,  was  of  unquestionable  public  benefit.  These  Jurisdictions 
being  private  rights,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Act  of  Union, 
were  now  purchased  by  Parliament  and  transferred  to  the  Crown. 
SherifGs*  Courts  were  then  substituted  for  the  local  tribunals ;  and 
the  sheriff  of  each  county  was  to  be  appointed,  like  the  other  judges, 
for  life,  and  removable  only  for  misconduct.  The  military  tenure 
called  '*  Wardholding*'  was  abolished  by  another  special  act ;  and  a 
general  Act  of  Indemnity  completed  the  series.  All  these  measures 
proved  e£fective,  the  dread  of  the  clansmen  passed  away,  and  the 
BherifiTs  writ  ran  through  the  Highlands,  as  freely  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  dominions.* 


8.— CONCLUSION  OF  THK  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 

SUCCESSION. 

31.  Political  Calm  and  Parliamentary  Corruption. — The  interval 
between  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion,  and  the  concln- 
sion  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  terminated  the   War 

of  the  Austrian  Succession  in  1748,  is  devoid  of  any 
vbePenmau  great  interest.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
th^STby  Court  was  agitated  by  a  short  but  singular  Ministerial 
oiBOTiiie.      revolution.      Lord    Granville    still    enjoyed    the    Eing*g 

private  favour  and  confidence,  and  as  he  was  suspected 
of  thwarting  many  of  the  Ministerial  measures,  the  Pelhams 
resolved  upon  bringing  more  of  their  own  supporters  into  the 
Government,  to  counteract  his  influence.  They  tried  th^ 
strength  on  the  one  point  of  Pitt's  admission  to  office.  The 
King  positively  refused  to  give  a  place  to  one  who  had  so 
bitterly  opposed  his  Hanoverian  partialities,  and  on  this  refusal, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Pelhams  and  their  supporters  resigned 
(10th  February,  174G).  Granville  and  Bath  then  rashly  undertone 
to  form  a  new  administration  ;  but  no  man  of  weight  or  influence 
would  join   them,  and   on   the   third   day   the    Pelhams  returned 


*  Barton's  Scotland,  Vm.,  501-505. 
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triumphantly  to  power,  on  their  own  terms.     Pitt  was  admitted  to 
an  office  which  did  not  bring  him  into  personal  intercourse 
with  the  King;  and  Fox,  Murray,  and  others  of  the  same  the^s^ 
party,  were  similarly  favoured. "^^    The  calm  in  parliamentary  ?J|^°Jj7 
matters,    which    this  propitiation    of    the  rising  politi- 
cians produced,  was  also  the  result  of  Newcastle's  unrivalled  skill  in 
the  management  of  secret  service  money,  and  the  purchase  of  votes. 
It  was  owing  to  his  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  private  wealth,  that  Newcastle  secured  a  m^ority  for  the 
Government  in  the  general  elections  of  1747.    For  although  this 
corruption  excited  contempt  in  the  public  mind,  and  was 
the  constant  subject  of  satire  in  the  prints  of  the  day;t  !JiJ^ij2OTi'of 
and  although  the  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  jealousy  of  his  theborongto 
brother,  again  threw  himself  into  Opposition,  the  proposals  ^^jSmi. 
of  the  Ministry,  including  their  subsidies  and  war  supplies, 
were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  while  they  did  not 
encounter  a  single  division  in  the  Lords,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  session  of  1747-48. 

32.  Operations  on  the  Continent,  1746-47.— The  recall  of  British 
troops  from  Flanders  to  suppress    the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  left 
that  country  an  easy  conquest  for  the  French,  who  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign  of  1746,  were  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.     These  successes,  however,  were  balanced  by 
some  reverses  on  the  Po,  where  the  Austrians  completely  defeated 
the  French  and  Spaniards  near  Piacenza  (16th  June),  and  compelled 
them  to  recross  the  Alps.     The  death  of  Phihp  Y.  within  a  month 
after  this  battle,   led  to  a  change  of  poUcy  in  the  Spanish 
Court.     Ferdinand  VI. ,  who  succeeded  his  father,  not  being  J?J|j^  "^^ 
a  son  of  Elizabeth  Famesc,  declined  to  support  her  schemes  um  wu. 
in   Italy,   and  withdrew    his  forces.     France  was    thus 
deserted  by  her  only  ally,  and  was  therefore  not  unwilling  to  accept 
reasonable  terms  of  peace.     Some   conferences   were   accordingly 
opened  at  Breda  (Sept.,  1746) ;  but  the  demands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Austria  were  so  high,  that  the  negotiations  led  to  no  result,  and  the 
French  immediately  poured  an   army  into  Holland,    to 
coerce   the    States- General  into   neutrality.     The  Dutch  ^2^jJ*5J^ 
thereupon  abolished  the  office  of  the  Grand  Pensionary,  NeUMdaiidf. 
and  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder,  with 
the  same  extensive  powers  which  had  been  conferred  upon  his  kins- 
man in  the  crisis  of  1672.     But  the  new  dictator  was  soon  found 

*  stanhope's  England.  HE.,  295-296. 
f  Bee  Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
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to  be  incompeteDt ;  ho  and  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
T^ere  not  on  good  terms,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  allied  armies, 
nnder  their  joint  command,  were  signally  defeated  at  Lauffeld  near 
Maestricht  (2nd  July,  1747),  by  Marshal  Saxe,  who  followed  up  his 
success  by  the  capture  of  Bergen  op  Zoom,  then  regarded  as  the 
key  of  Holland  (Sept.).* 

While  the  French  thus  carried   all  before  them  on  land,  their 

commerce  and  resources  were  being  destroyed  by  British 
^^J^^**  victories  at  sea.     Admiral  Anson  anniliilated  their  fleet, 

about  to  proceed  to  North  America,  off  Cape  Finisterre 
(8rd  May,  1747) ;  Conmiodoro  Fox  took  forty  of  their  richly  laden 
West  Indiamen  (16th  June) ;  and  Admiral  Hawke  defeated  another 
fleet  off  Belle  Isle  (14th  Oct.). 

33.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. — The  danger  to  which  Hol- 
land was  now  exposed,  combined  with  tlie  financial  exhaustion  of 
France,  at  length  forced  on  a  peace,  although  both  George  and  some 
of  his  Ministers,  as  well  as  Maria  Theresa,  were  strongly  opposed  to 
it.  Chesterfield,  however,  who  had  exchanged  offices  with  Lord 
Harrington  in  October,  1746,+  was  the  strenuous  advocate  for  peace, 
and  as  he  found  that  his  counsels  were  disregarded,  while  they 
offended  the  King,  he  resigned  the  seals  (February,  1748)  and 
never  again  accepted  office.  J  He  w&s  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

The  Congress  which  next  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (March,  1748) 
finally  agreed  upon  the  following  terms  : — 

1.  The  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  in  every  part  of  the  world,  viz.. 
Cape  Breton  to  France,  Madras  to  England,  and  the  Barrier  Towns  to  the 
Dutch.  The  disputes  which  had  arisen  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  were  left  unsettled. 

2.  The  Duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla  were  assigned  ta 
Don  Philip,  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Farnese,  with  reversions  of  the  first  and  third 
to  Austria  and  the  second  to  Sardinia,  in  case  Philip  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  or  died  without  issue. 

*  Stanhope's  England,  III.,  322-334 ;  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  m.,  387. 
f  See  ante,  Par.  19. 


X  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth   Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  one   of  the   most 
"   "      chi 

n  in  1694 ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  made  his  first  spt 
CommoDB,  on  the  passing  of  the  Biot  Act  (1715),  and  succeeded  to  the  title  on  the 


shining  characters  of  this  age,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  fine  gentleman  of  his  dAy. 
He  was  born  in  1694 ;  educated  at  Cambridge ;  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 


death  of  his  father  in  1726.  His  skill  as  a  linguist,  and  his  remarkiibly  quick  insight 
into  character,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  diplomacy,  in  which  he  acauired  some 
reputation.  But  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  part  of  his  career  was,  nis  Govem- 
ment  of  Ireland,  which  was  firm,  wise,  and  liberal.  He  is  now,  however,  remembered 
by  his  famous  Letters  to  his  Son,  which  give  us  a  complete  insight  into  what  ireie 
then  expected  to  be  the  acquirements  of  a  gentleman.  These  letters  also  t^ew 
that  Chesterfield  was  a  dissembler,  a  gambler,  an  ungenerous,  immoral,  and 
irreligious  man ;  in  some  of  which  charaet^rs  he  was  no  worse  than  the  statesmen 
around  him.  He^ed  in  1773,  after  a  somewhat  desolate  and  cheerless  old  age,  bis 
m>n,  who  never  displayed  any  abilities,  having  gone  before  him  in  1768. 
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3.  Sardinia  to  retain  the  portions  of  Milan  ceded  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of 
Worms  in  1743,  with  the  exceptions  of  Piacenza  and  Finale. 

4.  The  Asiento  treaty  of  17 13  to  be  renewed  for  four  years. 

5.  The  Protestant  Succession  in  Great  Britain  to  be  guaranteed,  and  the 
Pretender  and  his  family  to  be  excluded  from  France. 

6.  The  Emperor  Francis  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
confirmed. 

7.  Silesia  and  the  County  of  Glatz  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.* 

These  tenns  were  not  satisfactorily  received  by  all  the  bellige' 
rents ;  only  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  France  accepted  them,  and 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  were  highly  indignant.  They  were, 
however,  definitively  signed  by  all,  except  Sardinia,  in  October ;  but 
as  there  was  no  stipulation  concerning  the  commercial  claims  of 
England  upon  Spain,  which  had  really  originated  the  war  between 
these  two  countries,  and  as  British  hostages  had  to  be  sent  to  France 
until  Cape  Breton  was  restored,  great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed, 
and  the  caricatures  which  expressed  this  feeling  were  keener  and 
more  numerous  than  ever.f 

4.— UNTIL  THE  END  OF  PELHAM'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

34.  Reformation  of  the  Calendar. — The  active  work  of  the  Pelham 
Administration  came  to  an  end  with  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
the  next  few  years  were  devoid  of  poHtical  life,  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (20th  March,  1751)  and  of  BoHngbroke  (2nd 
December,  1751),  depriving  the  Opposition  of  their  chief  strength. 
Three  measures  of  social  importance  occupied  the  attention  of 
Parliament  during  this  interval — namely,  the  Beformation  of  the 
Calendar,  the  Naturalisation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Regulation  of 
Marriages. 

The  first  of  these  was  effected  in  the  Session  of  1751. 

The  calculation  which  made  the  Julian  year  to  consist  of  365  days  6  hours* 
was  II  minutes  in  excess  of  the  mean  solar  year,  or  about  three  days  in 
400  years.  This  error  had  been  corrected  in  1582  by  all  the  European  States 
except  England,  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  obedience  to  a  regulation  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  It  thus  happened  that  in  1751  the  day  which  the  chief  conti- 
nental nations  called  the  12th  of  the  month  was,  in  England,  only  the  ist.  The 
confusion  which  thus  arose  in  the  transaction  of  business  with  foreigners, 
was  further  increased  by  the  latter  commencing  the  year  on  the  ist  of 
January,  and  the  English  on  the  25th  of  March. 

The  necessary  reform  was  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  (afterwards  President  of  the   Royal   Society), 

*Heeren's  States  System,  235;    Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  HL,  390;    Stanhope's 
Kn^land,  III.,  346. 
f  Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Oeorges,  174. 
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Dr.  Bradley,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men.  The  heads  of  the  bill  which 
they  drew  up,  provided  that  the  legal  year  should  commence  in  future  on  the 
First  of  January,  and  that  eleven  nominal  days  should  be  suppressed  in 
September,  1752,  so  that  the  day  following  the  2nd  of  that  month  should  be 
styled  the  14th.  To  remove  the  difficulties  which  might  result,  with  re- 
spect to  rents,  annuities,  salaries  and  other  requirements  depending  on  quarter 
days,  it  was  further  provided  that  the  5th  of  July,  the  loth  of  October,  the 
5th  of  January,  and  the  5th  of  April  should  supersede  these  days  for  the 
payment  of  rents  and  dividends.* 

These  proyisions,  although  eaccessfolly  carried  throagh  both 
Houses,  met  with  much  ignorant  opposition.  Some  declaimed 
against  the  change  as  a  Popish  innovation ;  and  in  1754,  when  Lord 
vMacclesfield's  eldest  son  stood  a  great  contested  election  in  Oxford- 
shire, one  of  the  most  vehement  cries  raised  against  him  was,*'  Give 
us  back  the  eleven  days  we  have  been  robbed  of  I*'  Even  several 
years  later,  when  Dr.  Bradley,  worn  down  by  his  labours  in  the  cause 
of  science,  was  sinking  under  a  mortal  disease,  the  common  people 
ascribed  his  sufferings  to  a  judgment  from  Heaven  for  having  taken 
part  in  such  an  *' impious  undertaking."  Hogarth's  picture  of  an 
Election  Feast  also  illustrates  this  vulgar  opposition  against  such  a 
necessary  reform. 

35.  Pelham's  Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  the  Jews.— Ever 
since  the  Restoration,  the  Jews  had  enjoyed  a  kind  of  toleration  in 
England,  and  even  before  that  event,  Ohver  Cromwell  had  proposed 
to  grant  them  permission  to  have  a  synagogue  in  London.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  they  had  offered  half  a  miUion  sterling  to 
Godolphin,  for  authority  to  purchase  the  town  of  Brentford,  with  full 
privileges  of  trade.  Godolphin  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme, 
through  a  dread  of  the  clergy  and  the  merchants  ;  but  Pelham  now 
resolved  to  brave  this  bigotry  and  prejudice,  and  he  introduced  a  bill 
(April,  1758)  "  which  enabled  all  Jews  to  prefer  bills  of  naturalisa- 
tion in  Parhament,  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  as  ordained  by 
the  statute  7  James  L"i  Although  it  was  not  a  sweeping  bill  for 
the  naturalisation  of  the  whole  body  of  Jews  at  once,  the  most  fac- 
tious opposition  was  made  against  the  measure,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  It  would  dishonour  the  Christian  faith,  and  tend 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Church  ;  the  kingdom  would  be  deluged 
with  usurers,  brokers,  and  beggars ;  the  lower  classes  would  be 
robbed  of  their  birthright  by  unfair  competition  with  Jewish  labour. 
Worse  than  all  this,  such  an  Act  would  fly  in  the  face  of  Scripture, 
and  give  the  lie  to  all  the  prophecies  which  declared  that  the  Jews 
should  be  a  scattered  people,   without  country  or  fixed  abode* 

*  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  15,  i  Kerr's  Blaokstone,  L,  377. 
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Pelham  replied  like  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman,  and  declared  that 
a  man  was  not  necessarily  his  enemy  hecause  he  differed  from  him 
on  a  point  of  religion.  Lyttelton  also  nohly  said  that  '*  He  who 
hates  another  man  for  not  heing  a  Christian,  is  himself  not  a 
Christian/'  These  speeches  made  some  impression,  and  the 
Bill  was  passed  after  much  opposition.  But  the  agitation  outside 
Parliament  did  not  ahate,  and  in  the  next  Session  the  Act  was 
repealed,  the  Ministers  dreading  a  defeat  in  the  approaching 
general  election.'^ 

36.  The  Marriage  Act. — The  Marriage  Act  of  1758  was  almost 
as  nnpopular  as  that  for  the  Naturalisation  of  the  Jews.  At  that 
time  the  law  of  marriage  was  so  loose,  that  hurried  and  clandestine 
onions  could  he  formed  with  the  greatest  facility.  No  notice  or  pub- 
lication of  banns  was  required,  nor  any  licence  demanded.  Any 
person  might  perform  the  ceremony  an3rwhere  and  at  any  time, 
without  consent  of  parents  or  any  preluninaries  whatever.  The 
most  notorious,  of  these  shameful  marriages  were  those  celebrated  by 
a  band  of  degraded  and  outcast  clergymen,  prisoners  for  debt  or 
crime,  who  hovered  about  the  verge  of  the  fleet  Prison,  sohciting 
enstomers  and  plying  for  employment.  These  men  were  willing  to 
perform  the  required  ceremony  in  three  minutes,  for  the  charge  of 
two  shillings,  in  cellars,  or  alehouses,  to  the  scandal  of  reHgion  and 
the  ruin  of  families. 

One  of  the  crying  evils  of  this  system  having  come  prominently 

before  the  House  of  Peers,  on  a  case  of  appeal,  Lord  Bath  moved 

that  a  legislative  remedy  should  be  framed  by  the  twelve  judges. 

The  bill,  which  resulted  from  their  deUbefations,  enacted — 

z.  That  banns  for  every  marriage  should  be  published  for  three  successive 
Sundays  in  the  Parish  Church. 

2.  That  licences,  dispensing  with  banns,  but  still  requiring  the  marriage 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  Parish  Church,  should  not  be  granted  to  a  minor 
without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

3.  That  the  power  of  granting  licences  to  perform  the  ceremony  at  any 
time  or  place,  should  be  reserved  to  the  Archbishop,  under  certain  powers 
and  limitations. 

4.  That  any  marriage  solemnised  contrary  to  these  provisions  should  be 
null  and  void,  and  the  person  solemnising  it  should  be  liable  to  transportation 
for  seven  years,  f 

At  the  King's  express  desire,  the  Royal  Family  were  exempted 
from  these  hmitations — a  licence  which  produced  its  fruits  in  due 
time. 

37.  Death  of  Henry  Pelham. — The  last  session  of  this  Parlia- 

*  Stanhope'8  EnglaniU  IV.,  23, 24 ;  Wright's  Caricature  Hist,  181, 182. 
i  See  further  in  KnJ^t's  Pop.  Hist.,  VL,  IM.  ^to. 
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mentwos  marked  by  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  Pelham  (6th  Marchy 
1754),  whose  administration  had  continued  since  1744.  Although 
from  his  constitutional  timidity  and  yielding  temper,  Pelham  pos- 
sessed no  authority  over  his  subordinates,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  all  the  talents  of  the  kingdom.  His  death  accordingly 
removed  the  influence  which  had  held  together  so  many  turbulent 
and  ambitious  spirits,  and  the  King,  foreseeing  the  confusion  which 
would  follow,  said  that  he  would  have  no  more  peace.* 

The  deceased  Minister  owed  his  flrst  promotion  to  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  Though  not  a  brilliant  orator,  he  was  a 
good  debater,  a  good  parliamentary  tactician,  and  a  good  man  of 
business ;  while  he  was  distinguished  for  the  neatness  and  clearness 
of  his  financial  expositions.  His  habits  were  regular  and  his  con- 
duct decorous ;  but  being  of  an  easy  and  peevish  temper,  his 
Cabinet  was  always  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  while  he  was  afraid  to 
dismiss  his  unruly  subordinates  lest  they  might  join  the  opposition. 
He  thus  endured  with  fretful  patience  the  insubordination  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  rather  tlian  they  should  thunder  against  corruption  and 
wicked  Ministers  from  the  benches  of  the  opposition.  But  while 
PeUiam's  Government  was  maintained  by  jobbery,  ho  never  abused 
his  power,  and  he  died  a  poor  man.f 

5.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

38.  Difficulties  about  the  Leadership  of  the  Commons. — On  the 
death  of  Henry  Pelham,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier,  Henry  Legge,  the  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  being  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  selection  of  a  leader  for  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  office 

of  Secretary,  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  There 
MeToT"*'  "vvere  three  men  of  high  political  mark,  who  were  well 
aiMder.        fitted  for  the  vacant  post — Fox,  Pitt,  and  Murray,  all  of 

whom  were  members  of  the  administration,  though  not 
in  the  Cabinet.  But  the  new  Premier  possessed  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  power,  and  was  jealous  of  any  man  who,  by  his  admission 
to  office,  would  be  entitled  to  share  it.  Ho  accordingly  sought  for 
some  one  willing  to  accept  the  vacant  leadership,  who  would  be  his 
mere  agent  or  man,  who  would  not  trouble  himself  with  secrets  of 
State,  and  would  imphcitly  obey  the  directions  of  his  superior. 
None  of  the  three  statesmen  named  were  Ukely  to  submit  to  such 

♦  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham. 

f  Macaulay's  Essay  on  the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  ;  see  also  Walpole'sMemoiil 
of  the  Beign  of  George  n.,  I.,  371. 
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restrictions,  and  the  Seals  were  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  to 
the  great  indignation  of  both  Pitt  and  Fox,  the  former  of  whom, 
beiDg  then  at  Bath,  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  of  the  appointment 
— **  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  lead  us  !  The  Duke  might  as  well  send 
his  jackboot  to  lead  us."*  A  few  promotions  followed  this  appoint- 
ment, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  advancement  to  the 
Bench  of  the  Attorney- General,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Murray  before  mentioned,  as  his  successor. 

The  general  election  which  now  followed,  did  not  affect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  new  Government ;  political  life  was  quite  torpid, 
through  Newcastle's  enormous  bribes,  and  not  more  than  f^m'^te^* 
forty-two    places    were  contested  throughout  England.!   opposition. 
But    when  Parliament  assembled  (November,  1754)  the  JiTld^'clilIIlJ' 
feeble  Secretary  soon  found  himself  in  an  uneasy  position 
between   the   two   malcontent  statesmen,    the    one  ridiculing    and 
the  other  ironically    defending   his  inexperience   and  ignorance  of 
parliamentary  business.     Newcastle  therefore  hastened  to  win  over 
Fox,  by  offering  liim  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  which  was  accepted. 
Pitt  felt  the  desertion  of  his  colleague  keenly,  and  told  him  that  now 
ihey  were  upon  different  lines,  all   connection  between  them  was 
necessarily  at  an  end.j 

30.  Quarrels  between  the  Virginian  Colonists  and  the  French 
Canadians. — The  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  was  now  assuming  a  very 
threatening  character,  and  it  was  essential  that  England  should  be 
gOTemed  by  a  wise  and  resolute  statesman.  The  secret  negotiations 
which  were  then  going  on  for  the  humiliation  of  England  and  the 
dismemberment  of  Prussia  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  but  the  colonial 

*  It  was  at  this  period  that  Pitt  married  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  sister  of  Earl 
Temple.  From  this  time  forward,  the  family  of  Greuville,  siiruamed  by  those  vfho 
envied  it  "  The  Cousinhood,"  has  continued  to  play  a  conspicuous  and  important 

Sxt  in  the  scene  of  politics.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  years,  three  First  Lords  of 
e  Treasury,  three  Secretaries  of  State,  two  Keepers  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  four 
First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  were  appointed  from  among  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  first  Countess  Temple.  (Macauiay's  Essay  on  Sir  William  Temple.)  It  wiU 
be  conyenient  here  to  state  that  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  bom  in 
1706,  of  an  old  family  first  raised  to  wealth  and  eminence  by  his  grandfather  Thomas. 
Ctovemor  of  Madras.  It  was  this  Thomas,  wlio  was  the  owner  of  the  celebrated 
Pitt  diamond,  by  the  sale  of  which  to  the  Begont  Orleans,  he  realised  £100,000. 
Governor  Pitt  acquired  i)olitical  importance  by  i)urcha8ing  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  and  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  General  Stanhope,  tne  second 
Whig  Premier  under  George  I.  His  grandson  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
but  owing  to  an  affliction  of  the  gout,  young  Pitt  left  the  University  without 
a  degree,  and  went  abroa<l  for  his  heiUth.  On  his  return  he  entered  the  Blues; 
became  membor  of  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the 
Opposition  against  Walpolo.  His  furtlier  career  is  an  important  episode  in  the 
history  of  England,  and  as  such  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  text. 

t  The  elections  of  this  v(»ar  (17r)4)  will  over  bo  memorable,  because  they  gave  rise 
to  Hogarth's  four  famous  i)riuts  of  •'  The  Humours  of  an  Election  "(Wright's  Carica- 
ture HLstory  of  the  Georgos,  ia3). 

:  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  40-43. 
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disputes  between  England  and  France  now  grew  into  open  hostili- 
ties, and  demanded  i^e  most  serious  attention  of  the  Government. 
When  the  New  World  was  first  colonized  by  the  European  nations, 
Spain  and  Portugal  took  formal  possession  of  all  the  territories  to 

the  South  of  the  Mississippi ;  England,  France,  Holland 
2Bn^ttsb  and  aud  Swedeu  colonizing  the  territories  to  the  north.  In 
S^iSrth  the  course  of  time,  English  and  French  settlers  had  practi- 
AmericA.       callj  divided    the  northern   district  between  them — ^the 

latter  occupying  Louisiana  and  Missouri  on  the  south 
and  the  Canadas  on  the  north;  and  the  former  establishing 
themselves  in  the  intermediate  territories  along  the  seaboard, 
with  the  exception  of  Florida,  which  belonged  to  Spain.  Within 
this  intermediate  territory  lay  the  thirteen  Colonies  which 
afterwards  formed  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  north 
were  situated  the  four  New  England  Colonies,  namely,  Massachu- 
setts, which  then  comprised  Maine ;  New  Hampshire,  comprising 
Vermont ;  Connecticut  and  Khode  Island.  The  chief  city  in  these 
was  Boston.  In  the  centre  lay  the  Middle  Colonies,  comprising 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Penny slvania,  the  chief  city 
in  which  was  New  York,  then  containing  a  population  of  about 
18,000  souls.  The  Southern  Colonies  were  five  in  number,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  the  last  of  which  had 
been  founded  in  1782,  by  General  Oglethorpe,  the  eminent  philan- 
thropist, as  an  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors  in  England,  and  for 
persecuted  Protestants  in  Germany.  The  total  population  of  these 
thirteen  colonies  was  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  European 
blood,  and  .about  half  a  million  of  others.* 

The  great  aims  of  the  French  were  to  connect  their  northern  and 
southern  settlements  by  the  occupation  of  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Mississippi,  and,  by  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  forts  along  the 
Ohio,  to  prevent  the  English  crossing  the  Alleghanies  and  sharing  in 
the  lucrative  fur  trade  of  the  interior.     In  carrying  out  this  poHcy, 

the  French  colonists  came  into  collision  with  the  Virgin- 
SttthToMo.   ^^»  ^^^   claimed  the   Ohio   as   the  boundary  of  their 

territory,  and  had  already  begun  to  build  a  fort  on  the 
river  called  Blocks  Town.  The  French  now  drove  them  off  and 
occupied  the  place  themselves,  under  the  name  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
A  regiment  of  militia  under  Major  George  Washington  was  sent  to 
resent  this  outrage,  but  they  were  surrounded  by  superior  numbers 
and  forced  to  capitulate  (1764). t 

*  stanhope's  England,  V,.  C4-7G. 
+  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  U ;  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada,  ch.  XV. 
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40.  Disputes  concerning  Nova  Scotia. — The  rapture  between 
England  and  France  was  farther  widened  by  angry  discassions  con- 
cerning the  boondaries  of  Nova  Scotia. 

By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  been  ceded  to  England  conformably  to  its  ancient  boundaries^  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  both  countries  had  agreed  to  restore  their 
conquests  in  such  state  as  they  were  before  the  war.     The  limits 
thus  vaguely  referred  to,  had  never  been  accurately  determined.  QnesUon  of 
The  French  pretended  that  their  cession  of  territory  by  the  former  ***•  ^°^ 
of  the  above  treaties,  embraced  only  the  peninsula  extending  from  ^J^^J^g,, 
Cape  St.  Mary  to  Cape  Canseau;  while  the  English  further 
included  in  it,  that  part  of  the  continent  which  stretches  to  Pentagoet  on  the 
west  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north.     Commissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  settle  this  question,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ohio  boundary ;  but 
although  they  held  their  conferences  at  Paris  between  1750  and  1755,  they 
could  come  to  no  agreement.    Othet  disputes  also  arose  respecting  the 
French  occupation  of  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago,  which  had  been  declared  neutral  by  former  treaties.** 

Under  the  belief  that  the  French  were  casting  a  covetoas  eye 
iq[>on  their  old  colony  of  Acadia,  the  English  Goyemment 
bad  encoara(?ed  the  settlement  of  Halifax  m  1750,  and  The 
bad  also  strengthened  the  garrison  kept  at  the  Fort  of  canadiuM* 
AnnapoUs    Royal.     The  French  home  Government  did  •cheme 

•  .  •  «       for  tlitfi 

not  porsae   a  similar  policy  of   colonisation,   and  then:  recovery 
governor  in   Canada,  conseqnently  turned  his   thoughts  o«A«di». 
towards  those  settlers,  who  had,  by  conquest,  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Crown,  with  the  object  of  withdrawing  them 
from  their  allegiance,  and  forming  a  new  colony,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  John,  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Nova   Scotia.      His 
gaccess  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  English  colonists,  and  hostilities, 
on  an  extensive  scale,  soon  followed. 

41.  England  and  France  drift  rapidly  into    another    War. — 
In  January,  1755,  General  Braddock  arrived  with  some  troops  for 
the  relief  of  Virginia.    He  inmiediately  convened   a  council  of  the 
Colonial   Governors,   at  Alexandria,   where   it   was   proposed  that 
four  expeditions  should  be  forthwith  despatched  against  the  French. 
The  first,  under  Braddock  himself,  was  to  be   directed 
against  Fort  Duqucsne  ;  the  second,  under  General  Shirley,  ^^I^i 
the  energetic   governor  of  Massachusetts,   against  Fort  expediuoM 
Niagara  ;  the  third,  under  General  Johnson,  against  Port  ^^^^Lich. 
Frederick  or  Crown  Point ;  and  the  fourth,  under  Colonel 
Monkton,  against  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     Of  these   expeditions,   only 
ihe  third  and  fourth  attained  any  maiked  success ;  while  Braddock*B 

•  Dyor'8  Modem  Europe,  III.,  393. 
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enterprise  was  most  onfortanate.     This  General,  though  brave,  was 
of    a    bratal    and   haughty    temper.     His    self- sufficient  bearing 

estranged  the  goodwill  of  his  Indian  and  colonial  allies, 
B^d*^ki  w^il®  ^®  harassed  his  troops  with  the  enforcement  of  a 
•xpodiuoD.     formal  and  rigid  discipline,  utterly  unsuited  to  the  tangled 

and  trackless  passes  of  the  Alleghanies,  through  which 
he  had  to  march.  In  addition  to  this  bigoted  adherence  to  a 
European  system  of  warfare,  tlie  English  General  entertained  a 
thorough  contempt  for  his  foe,  and  scorned  to  take  the  precautions 
requisite  for  succcssfid  warfare  with  the  Indians,  notwithstanding 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  both  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Accordingly,  when  he  arrived  within  seven  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne  (9th  July),  and  had  entered  a  valley  between  two 
woods,  his  men  were  suddenly  assailed  in  front  and  in  flank  by  a 
murderous  fire  from  an  Indian  ambuscade,  and  almost  destroyed, 
the  few  who  escaped  being  saved  by  the  Virginian  companies  under 
Washington.  £raddock  and  most  of  his  officers  were  slain,  and 
the  disaster  so  completely  disheartened  General  Shirley,  that  he 
gave  up  his  expedition  and  returned  precipitately  to  Albany.* 

Serious  as  these  hostilities  were,  the  two  countries  might  pro- 
bably have  come  to  terms  by  timely  negotiations.  But  EngUsh 
interests  at  the  Court  of  Versailles  were  unfortunately  entrusted  at 

this  juncture  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  preferred 
^e  French  pieasurc  to  diplomacy,  +  while  Newcastle  was  sdtogether 
loMMAtsea.    incapable  of  adopting  active  and  decided  measures.     In 

July,  an  English  fleet  under  Boscawen,  had  come  into 
collision  with  a  French  fleet  off  Cape  Bace  in  Newfoundland,  and 
captured  two  ships.  The  French  ambassador  thereupon  withdrew 
from  London  ;  and  Newcastle,  trembling  at  the  prospects  of  war, 
although  sanctioning  the  despatch  of  a  second  fleet  to  sea  under 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  proposed  to  leave  hostilities  to  the  admiral's 
discretion,  and  that  he  should  '^not  attack  the  enemy  unless  he 
thought  it  worth  while.*'  Definite  instructions  were  ultimately 
given  to  the  admiral,  and  before  the  year  was  out,  three  hundred 
richly  laden  West  Indiamen  were  taken  and  brought  into  English 
ports,  without  any  notice  or  declaration  of  war.  J 

42.  England  under  the  Panic  of  a  French  Invasion. — As  the 
prospects  of  peace  thus  grew  darker  and  darker,  the  King  thought 
more  of  his  Electorate  than  of  his  English  dominions,  and  the  chief 

♦  Warburton's  Conquest  of  Canada,  chap.  10  ;  Grant's  British  Battl  38,  n.,  chap. 
12,  13 :  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  46-56. 

+  Ibid..  IV.,  45 ;  Massev'a  George  the  Third,  I.,  14. 

*  See  Dyer's  Modern  Europe,  III.,  394. 
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enemy  whom  be  dreaded  was,  his  nephew  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Without  consulting  his  English  Ministry,  he  entered  into 
a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  principality  of  Hesse,   and  satwidiAry 
opened  similar  negotiations  with  Russia,  for  the  purpose  Sl^Mmd''* 
of  protecting  Hanover.     The  rumour  of  these  engagements  Bnuia. 
produced    intense  dissatisfaction,  and  in  order    to  allay 
this  feeling,  Newcastle  applied  for  support  to  Pitt,  with  the  offer  of 
a  Cabinet  appointment.     But  the  Great  Commoner  declined 
to  accept  office  unless  he  possessed  full  power  and  respon-  ^"^  '<« 
sibihty.     Newcastle  was  not  prepared  for  this  concession  ;  sute. 
and    Fox,  being  more  pliable,  was  then  invested  with  the 
seals  of  Secretary  of  State  and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,   on  the    condition  that    he    defended    the    treaties.       Sir 
Thomas    Robinson   readily  gave  way,  and  retired   to  his  former 
and  more  congenial  office  of  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,"^'  but 
other  changes  followed  in  consequence  of  the   dismissal  of  Pitt, 
Legge,  and  Grenville.     An  open  breach  was  thus  made  with  the 
men  who  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  Parliamentary  fame  and  public 
confidence ;  and  as  it  also  happened  that  a  misunderstand- 
ing now  arose  between  the  King  and  the  Princess  Dow-  larity^pSi. 
ager  of  Wales,  who  possessed  entire  control  over  her  son, 
an  opposition  was  again  formed,  under  the  countenance  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  headed  by  the  most  briUiant  orator  of  the  age.f 
The  contest  during  the  Parliamentary  session   of  1755-56  was 
therefore  extremely  sharp ;  and  although  the  Government  carried 
all  their  proposals,  the  fame  of  the  new  Opposition  leader's  eloquence, 
and  the  influence  of  his  lofty  and  determined  character  increased  daily ; 
while  the  events  which  followed  the  prorogation  (May,  1756),  made  it 
ntterly  impossible  for  any  other  person  to  manage  ihe  Parliament  or 
the  country.!     The  nation  was  in  dread  of  a  French  invasion,  and 
instead  of  relying  on  its  own  spirit  and  resources,  addresses  were 
carried  by  overpowering  majorities,  entreatmg  and  empowering  the 
£jng  to  bring  over  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.     These  troops  came   and  were  Merc«i»rto» 
encamped  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  people  defend  of 
did  not  regard  them  with  favour  ;  for  however  feeble  and  sngiMwL 
onpatriotic  the  Government,  the  nation  itself  was  soimd  at 
heart,  and  ready  to  fight  its  own  battles. 

43.  The  Loss  of  Minorca. — The  fears  of  a  French  descent  upon 
England  were  dissipated,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  vast  naval 

*  Massey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  16;  St€Uihoi>e'8  England,  lY.,  50-S2. 

f  Stanhope,  lY..  53-57 ;  also,  Macaolay's  Essay  on  William  Pitt.  :  Ibid. 
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preparations  of  Franco  were  destined  for  an  attack  npon  Minorca. 
Although  the  Ministers  had  been  fully  apprised  of  this  intention, 
thej  took  no  pains  to  pat  the  island  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  and 
when  the  danger  was  so  imminent  that  they  could  not  avoid  meeting 
it,  they  despatched  a  fleet  under  Admird  B3mg,*  which  did  not 
reach  Port  Mahon  until  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
Even  then  the  EngHsh  admiral  had  such  small  confidence  in  himself 
and  the  efficiency  of  his  ill- manned  fleet,  that  he  drew  off  fix)m  the 
battle  which  was  offered,  and  left  the  island  to  its  fate  (May,  1756). t 

When  the  news  of  this  humihating  event  reached  England,  a 
storm  broke  forth  which  appalled  even  those  who  remem- 
^[JJJJ^^^  bered  the  days  of  Excise  and  the  South  Sea.  The  book 
i&xngiiuid.  shops  were  filled  with  libels  and  caricatures;  the  walls 
were  covered  with  placards 4  Vengeance  was  demanded 
by  all  the  principal  towns  and  counties  in  England  ;  and  their 
representatives  were  instructed  to  vote  for  a  strict  inquiry,  and  stop 
the  suppUes  in  the  meantime.  Newcastle  now  began  to  tremble 
for  his  place ;  and,  to  save  himself,  encouraged  the  popular  fury 
against  Byng.  On  the  same  principle  he  attempted  to  cajole  Fox 
into  assuming  the  main  responsibility ;  and  on  aU  points  he  flattered 
and  complied  with  the  poprdar  impulse.  § 

In  the  meantime  the  unfortunate  admiral  had  been  brought  home 
under  arrest  and  placed  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 

44.  Origin  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. — ^The  attack  upon  Minorca 
was  followed  by  mutual  declarations  of  war  between  England  and 
France,  in  May  and  June  ;   but  the  continental  war,  which  received 

from  the  Germans  the  distinctive  name  of  the  Seven  Years* 
The  cdumimi  War,  did  not  commence  before  August,  1756.  The  naval 
Siiand*!IS  aiid  colonial  war  between  England  and  France  formed  only 
ifnaoe.        an  accidental  part  of  this  great  struggle.     The  two  powers 

of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  still  united  by  their  Family 
Compact,  and  their  common  object  was  the  humiliation  of  England 
and  her  exclusion  from  the  great  colonial  trade  of  the  world.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  rapid  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  war.  Maria  Theresa  had  never  given  up  her 
hopes  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  both 

*  Becond  son  of  Byng,  Ixtrd  Torrington,  admiral  nnder  Queen  Anne. 

f  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  63-70.  t  Wright's  Caricatnre  Hist.,  100-198. 

I  Macanlay's  Essay  on  William  Pitt ;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  71.  One  day  when 
ft  deputation  jErom  the  city  waited  upon  Newcastle,  with  some  representations 
against  the  admiral,  he  blurted  out  with  unfeeling  precipitation,  **  Oh,  indeed,  ho 
shall  be  tried  immediately ;  he  shall  be  hanged  directly.** 
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Bnssia  and  France  regarded  the  growth  of  a  strong  power  in 
Northern  Germany,  held  out  to  her  a  prospect  of  their 
speedy  fulfilment.  It  required,  however,  considerable  diplomatic 
skill  for  such  ancient  foes  as  Austria  and  France,  to  be 
brought  together ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  Maria  Theresa  were  then 
directed  by  Count  Kaunitz,  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  that  Austria 
ever  possessed,  a  reconciliation  between  the  Courts  was  soon  effected. 
In  May,  1756,  the  two  treaties  of  Versailles  were  concluded,  by 
which  Austria  virtually  relinquished  her  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  agreed  not  to  interfere  in   the  war '  between  it  t?**^    ^ 

_     __  ^  ,  ,       Francs*  km 

and  France  ;  while  France   engaged  to  succour  Austria  bussu  in 
against  Prussia  in  case  of  need.     The   new  allies  were  J^J^ 
presently  joined  by  Russia,  which  had    been  in  secret  pnueia. 
aUiance  with  Austria  since  1746,  though  receiving  sub- 
sidies from  England,  and  the   league  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  adhesion  of  Sweden  and  Saxony.     The  grand  object  of  these 
allies  was  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia.     Silesia  and  the  county  of 
Glatz  were  to  be  restored  to  Austria ;  Prussia  was  to  be  added  to 
Poland  ;  Courland  to  Russia :  while  Magdeburg  and  Pomerania  were 
to  be  given  to  Saxony  and  Sweden  respectively.  France  was  beguiled 
with  the  prospect  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  being  added  to  her 
eastern  frontiers.* 

45.  England  in  Alliance  with  Frederick  the  Great. — Conquest 
of  Saxony. — The  negotiations  which  led  to  this  formidable  league 
had  been  conducted  so  secretly  that  they  were  entirely  unknown  to 
the  English  Ministry.     But  the  keen  eye  of  Frederick  the   Great 
had  detected  them  from  the  first,  and  he  hastened  to 
draw  closer  his   union  with  England,  the   only  alliance  ^^^^ 
that  remained  open  to  him.     England,  embroiled  with  ooorgemd 
France,  and  deserted  by  Austria  and  Russia,  was   glad  of  ^7o!?^ 
such  support,  although  personally,  George  U.  would  have 
been  gratified  at  the  humiliation  of  his  nephew,   who  had   ofben 
thwarted  his  poUcy  and  threatened  his  Electorate,  besides  treating 
him  on   all    occasions  with  contumely  and    derision.      The  two 
Monarchs,  however,  were  now  politically  necessary  to   each   other, 
and    a  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at    Westminster    (16th 
January,   1756),   by  which  they  reciprocally    bound    themselves, 
during  the  troubles  in  America,  not  to  suffer  foreign  troops  of  any 
nation  whatever  to  enter  or  pass  through   Germany.     This  treaty 
completed,  the  Prussian  Monarch  resolved  not  to  wait,   but  rather 

*  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  m.,  995-402;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  74-76. 
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to  anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemies.  Hearing  that  the  Con- 
federates had  deferred  their  attack  until  the  spring  of  1757,  he 
suddenly  poured  60,000  troops  into  the  rich  Electorate  of  Saxony 
(September),  captured  Dresden,  with  the  Queen  of  Poland,  and 
blockaded  her  husband,  the  Elector,  and  his  forces  in  the  town   of 

Pirna.  An  Austrian  army  while  on  its  march  through 
^wMiis        ^^®  mountain  passes  of  Bohemia,  for  the  reUef  of  Saxony, 

was  intercepted  and  totally  defeated  at  Lowositz  (Ist 
October) ;  the  Saxon  army  was  then  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  the  greater  portion  to  enter  the  Prussian  service ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  the  Electorate  was  substantially  a 
Prussian  province.* 

46.  Dissolution  of  Newcastle's  Administration. — The  recom- 
mencement of  active  hostilities  in  Europe,  broke  up  Newcastle's 
Administration.  Fox  had  long  been  wearied  of  the  Duke*s  perfidy 
and  levity;  and  in  dread  of  becoming  involved  in  the  failure  of 
measures,  on  which  ho  was  never  consulted  or  asked  for  an  opinion, 
he  resigned  in  October,  just  beford  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Newcastle  then  sought  for  a  new  Secretary  in  Murray,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  only  orator  who  could  cope  with  Pitt,  in  Parliament. 
But  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  fell  vacant  at  that  moment,  and 
Murray,  whose  sole  ambition  had  been  the  woolsack,  demanded  the 
promotion.  The  Premier  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  him  the 
honour,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Mansfield ;  and  as  neither  Pitt  nor 
any  member  of  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  take  the  seals  on 
Newcastle's  terms,  the  Duke  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  a 
reluctant  resignation.! 

47.  Brief  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. — The  new 
Administration  which  was  formed,  had  for  its  ostensible  head,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  occupied 
the  post  of  First  Lord  of  theTreasury;  but  the  real  Premier  was 
William  Pitt,  First  Secretary  of  State.  Neither  Pitt  nor  his  brother- 
in-law  Earl  Temple,  who  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  how- 
ever, were  acceptable  to  the  King,  or  to  tlie  House  of  Commons, 

constituted  as  it  was  of  Newcastle's  nominees,  and  it  soon 
MiIL*'**'^***    became  apparent  that  the  Administration  would  not  last. 

The  vigorous  counsels  of  the  new  Secretary  were  discernible 
in  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  Government.  A  patriotic  speech  from 
the  throne  opened  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1756-57,  although 

*  stanhope's  England,  rv.,  72,  77,  81 ;  Dyer's  Modern  Europe,  IH.,  402-404. 

f  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  81-85. 
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King  George  read  it  very  unwillingly,*  and  a  bill  was  at  once 
brought  in  and  passed  for  the  remodelling  of  the  militia,  and  placing 
the  country  in  sach  an  efficient  state  of  defence,  as  to  render  it 
independent  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

The  recent  panic  caused  by  the  dread  of  a  French  invasion,  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  had  roused 
the  fiery  spirit  of  the  patriot  statesman,  and  on  that  occasion  he  had 
exclaimed,  "  I  want  to  call  this  country  out  of  that  enervate 
state,  that  20,000  men  from  France  could  shake  it     .     .  STi^lS^^ 
that  state  alone  is  a  sovereign  state  which  stands  by  its  HMtoDght 
own  strength,  not  by  the  help  of  another  country."     And  «£  EngialS. 
in  the  same  session  he  expressed  his  earnest  wish  **  to  see 
that  breed  restored,  which  under  our  old  principles  had  carried  our 
glory  so  high."     On  taking  office  he  also  now  exclaimed  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  **  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  save  this  country, 
and  that  nobody  else  can."f 

The  Act  for  the  enrolment  and  training  of  82,000  men  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  was  Pitt's  first  measure  for  the  accomplishment 
of  tibese  lofty  aims ;  but  although  it  was  received  with  popular  appro- 
bation during  its  progress  through  the  two  Houses,  the  tide  of 
national  favour  was  immediately  turned,  when  its  provisions  were 
found  to  interfere  with  personal  ease  and  freedom,  and  several 
tumults  took  place  in  consequence.  | 

The  most  important  event  during  this  short  Administration,  was 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Admiral  Byng,  for  his  neglect 
of  duty  before  Port  Mahon.     The  authorities  would  gladly  Trtai«»d 
have  spared  him  ;   but  the  clamours  of  the  people  were  "5^^ 
too  threatening  to  be  despised,  and  he  was  shot  at  Ports-  ^y^- 
mouth,  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Monarque  (14th  March, 
1767).  §     Pitt  bravely  ventured   to  put  both  his  power  and  his 
popularity  to  hazard,  by  pleading  for  the  condemned  officer  ;  but  the 
King  woiild  not  listen  to  him.     The  royal  aversion  against  both  him 
and  Temple  still  continued,  and  had  become,  in  fact,  so 
intolerable,  that  they  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  the  JJ^j„^ 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  again  commanded   to  form  an 
Administration  (April,  1767).      That  imbecile  Minister,  distracted 
between  his  love  of  power  and  dread  of  responsibility,  could  decide  on 

*  The  speech  announced  the  diflmissal  of  the  German  mercenaries,  and  recom- 
mended a  scheme  of  national  defence.  As  it  so  totally  misrepresented  the  King's 
private  opinions,  a  spurious  speech,  supposed  to  express  the  latter,  got  into  circtua- 
tion.  The  printer  was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  ;  but  George  sarcasticaUy  observed 
that  he  liked  the  spurious  speech  better  than  his  own.  and  hoped  the  man  would 
be  mildly  dealt  with.  f  Stanhope's  England  IV.,  52  and  62. 

:  StAnnope's  England,  lY.,  80-90.  I  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  William  Pitt. 
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nothing  ;  for  he  knew  that  a  Government  without  Pitt  was  impossible, 
and  that  the  King  would  not  hear  of  the  Secretary's  retom  ;  while  the 
latter  would  not  edndescend  to  join  a  Ministry,  unless  he  had 
the  entire  control  of  the  war.  Thus  three  months  went  by,  during 
which  various  schemes  were  propounded  and  cast  aside,  and  in  the 

end  the  King  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  return  of  his 
?^J^™^'^  obnoxious  Minister,  on  his  own  terms.  Newcastle  returned 
without  him.  to  the   Treasury,  with  not  one  of  his  own  party  at  the 

board ;  Legge,  the  first  financier  of  the  day,  again  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Pratt,  a  rising  lawyer,  and  personal 
friend  of  Pitt,  was  made  Attorney-General ;  and  Temple,  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  while  Fox  sank  down  to  Pitt's  former  post  of  Paymaster,  with- 
out a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  But  the  office  which  Fox  accepted  was  the 
most  lucrative  in  the  Government.  This  fact  may  excuse  to  modem 
ideas,  a  political  degradation,  which  was  not  then  probably  regarded 
as  such,  under  a  different  state  of  pubUc  opmion.'^' 


Section  HI.— THE   COALITION    MINISTRY   OF  PITT   AND 

NEWCASTLE.— 1767  to  1760. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury The  £}uke  of  Newcastle. 

o        ^    .        ro*.  *.  (William  Pitt. 

Secretanes  of  State |  The  Earl  of  Holdemess. 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal Sir  Robert  Henley  (Lord  Henley 

in  1760,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Northington). 

Lord  Privy  Seal Earl  Temple. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer The  Hon.  Henry  B.  Legge. 

1.— THE  GREAT  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  OF  1767. 

48.  The  Secret  of  Pitt's  Popularity. — ^At  this  period,  when  Pitt's 
genins,  for  the  first  time,  had  ample  scope,  both  in  opportunity  and 

the  means  of  action,  the  fortunes  of  the  country  were  at 
S*tt«****^  their  lowest  ebb.  **  The  administration  of  public  affiairs, 
ooTonimMit.  passing  for  a  series  of  years,  through  the  foul  channels  of 

parliamentary  corruption,  had,  at  last,  become  almost  stag- 
nant. The  people  believed,  not  without  cause,  that  every  politician 
was  a  mere  self-seeker  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  were 
sacrificed  to  the  connections  of  the  reigning  family."!     Pitt  alone, 

*  Stanhope'8  England,  IV..  96-106 ;  Massev's  George  the  Third,  I.,  24-25. 

I  Massey's  George  the  Third,  L,  26. 
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of  all  the  public  mAn,  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  country.  When 
he  was  first  called  to  power,  in  Devonshire's  Administration,  the  popu- 
lar discontent  subsided ;  when  he  was  dismissed,  it  burst  out  again  into 
a  greater  flame.    The  Stocks  fell ;  the  Common  Council  of  London 
met,  and  passed  some  strong  resolutions  ;  the  freedom  of  the  City 
was  voted  to  the   discarded  Minister ;  the  chief  towns  followed  the 
example  of  the  metropohs ;  and  '*  for  some  weeks,"  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  **  it  rained  gold  boxes."  The  secret  of  all  this  popularity  was,  that 
Pitt  was  the  only  statesman  of  his  time  whose  life  was  pure,   whose 
hands  were  free  from  corruption,  and  whoso  sole  poUcy  was. 
the  promotion  of  his  country's  greatness.     He  was,  in  the  ^]^^ 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Patriot.     He  loved  England  pMxiotum. 
with  an  intense  and  personal  love ;  her  triumphs  were  his 
triumphs ;  her  defeats  his  defeats ;  and  her  dangers  lifted  him  high 
above  all  thought  of  self  or  party-spirit.     This  glowing  patriotism 
was  the  real  spell  by  which  he  held  England,  and  raUied  round  H'm 
the  commercisd  and  middle  classes  of  the  country,  with  their  energy, 
their  self-confidence,  their  pride,  honesty,  and  moral  earnestness. 

His  profound  convictions,  and  the  sincerity  and  generosity  of  his 
motives  gave  to  Pitt's  eloquence  a  resistless  strength,  in  spite  of  all 
his  affectation  and  theatrical  extravagance  of  delivery.  As  a 
debater,  he  was  inferior  to  Walpole ;  in  lucidity  and  clearness  of 
statement,  he  was  also  unequal  to  Somers ;  while  his  set  speeches 
were  not  comparable  to  those  of  Chesterfield.  But  when 
he  was  once  up,  and  his  mind  came  out,  the  authority  ofeioqamoe. 
-with  which  he  spoke,  his  large  and  poetic  imagination, 
his  sympathy  with  popular  emotion,  his  sustained  grandeur,  his 
lofty  vehemence,  and  his  command  over  the  whole  range  of  human 
feehng,  raised  him  high  above  the  men  of  his  own  day,  and  set  him 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  orators  of  the  world.  His  words  then 
became  a  power,  not  only  over  ParUament,  but  over  the  nation  at 
large ;  and  though  it  was  only  in  detached  phrases  and  half- 
remembered  outbursts  that  these  became  known,  they  stirred  the 
people  of  his  own  day  like  the  utterances  of  inspiration,  and  their 
influence  has  not  yet  passed  away.'^ 

40.  The  Battles  of  Prague  and  Eolin. — ^The  news  which  now 
reached  England  from  the  Continent,  and  the  events  which  subse- 
quently occurred  during  the  summer,  before  Pitt  could  exert  any 
influence  upon  the  course  of  aflairs,  were  of  such  a  character  as 
needed  a  bold  and  resolute  Minister.     The  Prussian  monarch  had 

*  Qreen'8  Short  Histoty,  72S-73L ;  Macaolay's  Essay. 
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commenced  his  second  campaign  at  the  end  of  April,  with  only 
150,000  men,  to  face  450,000  of  the  allies.  His  scheme  for  resist- 
ing these  terrible  odds  was  simple,  bold,  and  judicious.  While  the 
French,  Russians,  and  Swedes  were  still  in  their  winter  quarters,  he 
made  a  forced  march  through  the  mountain  defiles  of  Bohemia, 
and  attacked  the  Austrians  under  the  walls  of  Prague,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1757.*  The  conflict  was  **more  bloody  than 
any  which  Europe  saw,  during  the  long  interval  between 
Malplaquet  and  Eylau  "f  ;  and  although  victory  remained  with 
the  King,  it  was  not  decisive.  Part  of  the  defeated  army 
escaped  within  the  ramparts  of  the  Bohemian  capital,  and  part 
effected  a  junction  with  a  second  Austrian  army  which  was  now 
advancing  from  the  side  of  Moravia.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  troops 
to  maintain  the  siege  of  Prague,  Frederick  at  once  set  out  to  meet 
this  new  enemy,  whom  he  found  intrenched  along  the  steep  heights 
of  Eolin,  and  stronger  than  his  own  force  by  20,000  men.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  King  led  up  his  forces  to  an  assault  on  the  18th  of 

June ;  but  after  a  whole  day's  fighting,  he  was  compelled 
x>Mpent«  to  retire  from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  18,000  men.  He 
J?J^^'  rode  away  alone,  and  was  found  by  his  officers  seated  at 
tteoroat.      the  sidc  of  a  well,  drawing  figures  in  the  sand  with  his 

stick.  The  siege  of  Prague  was  immediately  raised  ;  the 
Prussians  hastily  retired  into  Silesia,  and  the  cause  of  England's 
only  ally  seemed  hopelessly  ruined.  | 

50.  Convention  of  Gloster-Seven. — Failure  of  an  Expedition 
against  Rochefort — This  great  reverse  was  followed  by  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Hustenbeck,  near 
Hamelu  (26th  July),  and  his  capitulation  to  the  French  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Closter-Seven  (6th  September).  The  Duke  had 
snwttder  of  undertaken  to  defend  Hanover ;  but  by  tiiis  agreement,  he 
consented  to  evacuate  the  Electorate  and  dismiss  his 
auxiliaries.  The  French  were  thus  free  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Cumberland  returned  to  England  in  disgrace ; 
he  resigned  all  his  military  appointments,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  (until  1765)  in  comparative  obscurity.  § 

While  the  indignation  of  the  country  was  still  sore  upon  this 
unfortunate  Treaty,  it  was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  an  expedition 
sent  out  to  surprise  Rochefort,  the  great  French  arsenal,  in  Septem- 

♦  Carlyle'8  Frederick  the  Great,  Vol.,  VU.,  Book  XVIH.,  Chap.  1. 

i  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Freclorick  the  Oreat.  

t  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  113-114;  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  Vol.  VIL,  Book 
XVIII.I  Chaps.  2, 3,  and  4.  §  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  117,  118. 
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ber.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  a  prompt  assault 
would  have  found  the  place  almost  defenceless  ;  bat  Sir  John 
Mordannt,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  was  more  concerned  npon 
securing  a  safe  retreat  to  the  ships  in  case  of  failure,  than  upon 
achieving  success  ;  and  while  he  and  Admiral  Hawke  were  delibera- 
ting upon  this,  the  French  strengthened  and  garrisoned  the  place, 
and  the  chances  of  a  surprise  being  lost,  the  expedition  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  derision  of  the  foe,  and  greeted  by  a  loud 
burst  of  public  indignation.'^ 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was   due,   not  only  to  the   evils   of 
divided   conmiand,   but  to  some  general  causes   which   had    long 
depressed  the  tone   of  military  energy    and    intelligence.      The 
system  of  promotion  by  seniority,   which  then   obtained,  was   not 
(^culated  to  bring  forward  merit ;  and  the  routine  leaders 
of  our  fleets  and  armies,  following  a  conventional  line  of  ^1,^1^7* 
duty,  regarded  safety  greater  than  success,  and  caution  pubucipirit 
more   than   daring.     It  was  the  pecuUar  glory  of  Pitt's  J^^,. 
administration,   that  the   services  were    delivered    from 
these  ignoble  ideas  of  duty.     This  great  Minister  sought  for  merit, 
wherever 'it  was  to  be  found.     He  threw  aside  all  obstacles  of  official 
routine  ;  inspired  his  own  lofty  spirit  into  the  men  who  served  him, 
and  soon  made  it  understood  that  zeal  and  enterprise  in  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  were  the  only  recommendations  to  favour.! 

51.  The  Battles  of  Rosbach  and  Leuthen. — ^The  attack  upon 
Bochefort  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  French 
troops  away  from  Germany,  and'  another  project  was  also  now 
entertained  for  exchanging  Gibraltar  for  Minorca,  on  condition  that 
Spain  declared  war  against  France.  The  suggestion,  however,  came 
to  nothing,  and  more  efficient  means  were  found  for  prosecuting 
hostilities,  by  directly  assisting  the  indomitable  chief,  who,  beaten  and 
apparently  ruined  one  day,  showed  himself  again  victorious  the  next. 

The  position  of  the  Prussian  Monarch  was  now  well  nigh  desper- 
ate. The  Russians  were  devastating  his  eastern  provinces  ;  the 
Croats  had  taken  and  plundered  Berlin,  and  a  large  French  army 
was  advancing  from  the  West.  Yet  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  days, 
Frederick  extricated  himself  from  these  gathering  dangers,  and 
covered  his  arms  with  glory.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1757,  he 
encountered  the  French  at  Rosbach,  close  to  the  plain  of  Lutzen, 
and  inflicted  upon  them  a  total  defeat.  |     Then  turning  his  arms 

•  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  109-lU.  ♦  Mnssey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  29. 

:  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  118,  119  ;  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  VII.,  Book 
XVIIL,  chapter  8. 
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towards  Silesia,  he  hastened  from  the  Saal  to  the  Oder,  gathering 
reinforcements  as  he  went  along,  and  was  met  hy  the  AostriaiiBy 
fresh  from  their  capture  of  Breslaa,  on  the  plain  of  Leuthen,  near 
the  woods  of  Lissa  (5th  December).  On  this  great  day,  Frederick 
resorted  to  means  for  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  of  his  men,  which 
Napoleon  afterwards  employed  with  such  signal  success.  He  con- 
yoked  the  principal  officers ;  and  addressing  them  with  great  fbree 
and  pathos,  directed  them  to  go  and  speak  to  their  respective  regi- 
ments, in  the  same  words,  and  in  the  same  spirit.  When  ti^ 
armies  accordingly  stood  in  battle  array,  the  Prussians 
were  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement.  They  advaoced  to 
the  attack,  chanting  the  rude  h3rmns  of  the  Old  Saxons  ;* 
never  did  these  redoubtable  soldiers  fight  so  well;  and 
after  a  long  and  fierce,  and,  at  times,  doubtful  conflict,  the 
Austrians  were  completely  defeated;  Breslau  opened  its 
gates ;  Silesia  was  recovered ;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Impenal 
forces  fled  across  the  mountains,  leaving  27,000  men  behind  them, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides  their  baggage  wagons, 
artillery,  and  standards. 

These  famous  victories  are  among  the  proudest  on  the  roll  of 
Prussian  fame.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  battle  of  Bosbach  was 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  hailed  throughout  Germany  as 
the  triumph  of  the  Teuton  over  the  Graul ;  and  even  in  the  Austrian 
States  was  the  theme  of  national  rejoicing  and  national  pride.  The 
fame  of  the  Prussian  monarch  began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the 
place  of  a  common  government,  and  of  a  common  capital.  It  became 
a  rallying  point  for  all  true  Germans,  who  then,  for  the 
first  time,  showed  themselves  to  be  really  one  nation.  The 
patriotic  spirit,  which  was  then  first  manifested,  achieved 
the  deUverance  of  Europe  in  1813,  and  again  in  1870; 
under  a  descendant  of  the  same  great  monarch,  guarded 
against  foreign  ambition,  the  old  freedom  of  the  Rhine. f 

In  no  country,  however,  was  the  fame  of  Frederick  more  extolled, 
or  more  popular,  than  in  England.  His  birthday  was  kept  with  as 
much  rejoicing  as  King  George's ;  his  portraits,  with  cocked  hat  and 
long  pigtail,  were  in  every  house ;  and  the  ^'  King  of  Prussia" 
became  a  favourite  sign  ^t  country  inns.  The  enthusiasm  was  as 
strong  among  reUgious  people,  as  with  any  other  members  of  the 
community.  The  Methodists  compared  Frederick  to  Joshua  and 
Gideon,   and  they  hailed  him  as  the  true  *'  Protestant  Hero."     The 

*  See  Carlyle'B  Frederick  the  Great,  VII.,  book  yUL,  chapter  10. 
t  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great. 
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policy  of  the  new  Administration  in  support  of  Prussia,  accordingly 
met  with  general  applause  ;  and  a  subsidy  of  JS670,000  was  voted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice.  "^ 

2.— THE  mSGOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

52.  Roman  Catholics  deprived  of  all  Civil  Rights. — ^While  England 
was  marked  at  this  period  by  internal  tranquillity,  affairs  in  Ireland 
were  again  forcing  themselves  upon  public  attention.  The  mis- 
li^emment  of  IrelaDd  was,  in  no  degree,  modified  by  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  ELanover,  and  the  Roman  Gathohcs  continued  to  be 
oppressed  by  penal  laws  of  the  utmost  severity. 

They  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  control  over  their  children,  whether  for 
education,  or  the  care  and  possession  of  property ;  the  Protestant  faith  was 
alone  permissible,  and  their  children  were  not  even  allowed  to  be  sent  abroad 
to  be  educated  otherwise.  In  order  to  deprive  them  still  further  of  all  influ- 
ence, they  could  not  acquire  property  except  on  short  leases,  and  at  rents, 
not  less  than,  two-thirds  the  fall  value ;  and  to  prevent  them  resenting  such 
gross  injustice  by  force,  their  houses  might  at  any  time  be  searched  for  arms, 
their  possession  of  which  was  illegal.  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  placed 
under  far  severer  restrictions ;  so  that  our  great  constitutional  historian  well 
observes — *'  to  have  exterminated  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  sword,  or 
expelled  them,  like  the  Moriscoes  of  Spain,  would  have  been  little  more 
repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  but  incomparably  more  politic.*'t 

These  tremendous  statutes,  however,  had  in  some  measure,  the 
effect  which  their  framers  designed.  The  wealthier  famihes,  against 
whom  they  were  principally  levelled,  conformed  in  many  instances 
to  the  Protestant  Church ;  and  during  the  rebeUions  of  1715  and 
1745  the  Roman  Catholics  manifested  not  the  least  movement 
towards  a  disturbance  of  the  Government.  |  Yet  they  continued  to 
be  insulted  in  pubUc  proceedings  under  the  name  of  '*  the  common 
enemy,"  until  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
when  tibeir  peaceable  deportment,  and  the  rise  of  a  more  generous 
spirit,  gradually  led  to  a  more  tolerant  policy.  § 

53.  All  Political  Power  in  the  Hands  of  Churchmen. — It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  no  poUtical  privileges  would  be  left  to  those  who 
were  thus  debarred  of  the  common  rights  of  civil  society.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Irish  Parliament  and  executive  were  composed  exclusively 
of  Protestants.  All  judges,  magistrates  and  officers,  whether  civH, 
military,  or  corporate,  were  Churchmen.     No  Roman  CathoUc  could 

*  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  122-123.        f  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  n..  562. 

t  See  Froude's  view  on  thifl  point,  English  In  Ireland,  L  352. 

I  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  IL.  563.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Proude  in 
hii  late  work,  the  English  in  Ireland,  states  that  these  penal  laws  were  not  put  m 
operation,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  feebleness  and  indifference  of  the  QoTemmwnt. 
flee  VoL  L  of  the  above  work,  p.  318. 
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practise  the  law  or  serve  upon  a  jury ;  every  road  to  ambition  was  closed 
against  the  proscribed  party.  In  this  respect,  their  disabilities  were  in- 
deed shared  by  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  who  were  excluded  from 
office  by  the  Test  Act,  although  they  were  admitted  to  the  legislature.* 
While  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  numbered  five-sixths  of  the 
population,  were  thus  debarred  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  on 
account  of  their  religion,  the  country  itsoff  was  governed  by  a 
clique,  which  discerned  merit  in  none  but  Churchmen.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  generally  superior  to  the  petty  objects  of  this 
political  clique ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  succeeded  Devon- 
shire when  the  latter  was  entrusted  with  his  brief  administration  in 
England,  had  entered  upon  his  viceroyalty  with  upright  intentions, 
and  the  resolution  to  exact  from  all  officials,  a  faithful 
The  vicaroy  obscrvance  of  their  duties.  But  the  Viceroy  was  in  the 
rSicIi  ^  hands  of  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  men  of  tiie  dominant 
ciigne.  faction,  who  were  intent  upon  continuing  their  power,  and 
ministerinf;  to  the  ambition  and  greed  of  their  families  and 
adherents.  Thus  surrounded  by  intrigues  and  troubles,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  found  his  residence  at  the  Castle  one  of  intolerable 
thraldom;!  he  therefore  resided  in  England  as  much  as  possible, 
and  it  became  the  custom  for  every  Lord  Lieutenant  to  absent 
himself  from  his  Government  during  the  second  year  of  his 
viceroyalty.  During  these  absences  the  Government  of  the 
country  was  left  to  three  Lords  Justices,  who,  while  contending 
among  themselves  for  influence  and  patronage,  combined  in  main- 
taining the  domination  of  a  narrow  oligarchy,  and  the 
of'the^*"^  settled  policy  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  As  if  to  mark 
Primate.  the  principles  of  such  a  rule,  the  Primate  bore  the  fore* 
most  place  in  the  administration  of  aflairs,  and  that  too  at 
a  time  when  the  prelates  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  share  in  the 
conduct  of  civil  aflairs  in  the  sister  kingdom.:^  In  1728,  Dr* 
Boulter,  who  was  then  Primate,  actually  says  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Newcastle,  that  bishops  were  the  persons  on  whom  the  Government 
should  depend  for  doing  the  public  business  ;  and  to  strengthen  the 
English  interest  as  it  was  called,  he  urged  tliat  the  Lrish  mitres 
should  be  placed  on  none  but  English  heads.  § 

*  Froude  states  that  while  the  lawn  against  Roman  Catholics  were  not  enforced, 
those  against  Protestant  Dissenters  were  rigidly  carried  out.  English  in  Lreland 
I.,  319. 

f  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.,  11.,  5G8  ;  Stanhope's  England,  lY.,  127. 

i  stanhope's  Encland,  IV.,  127. 

S  May's  Const.  Hist.,  III.,  302.  Froude  defends  Dr.  Boulter  in  this,  and  aays  that 
the  Primate's  "  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  countrj'men,  was  owing  simply  to  the 
inveteraU)  wrougheadednoss  in  Church  matters  of  the  Irish  clergy  andf  men  d 
rank."   English  in  Ireland,  I.,  403,  note. 
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54.  Corrupt  Character  of  the  Irish  Parliament. — While  the  execu- 
tive power  was  thus  wielded  by  a  corrupt  faction,  the  legislature  itself 
was  equally  corrupt.  The  House  of  Lords  was  composed  of  Protes- 
tant prelates  and  nobles,  all  of  whom  were  owners  of  boroughs,  and 
patrons  of  corporations  ;  masters,  in  fact,  of  the  representation,  and 
in  close  alliance  with  '*the  Castle."  The  House  of  Commons, 
although  assuming  to  represent  the  whole  country,  could  not 
discharge  snch  a  duty  for  the  Boman  Catholics,  since  they  had  no 
part  in  the  franchise  ;  and  while  the  Lower  House  therefore  could 
not  claim  to  represent  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population,  even  this 
narrow  representation  was  full  of  corruption.  Nomination  boroughs 
had  been  freely  created  by  the  Crown  ;  the  members  of  towns  were 
generally  returned  by  patrons,  or  close  Corporations ;  and  those  of  the 
comities  by  the  great  proprietors,  llie  majoiity  of  these  members 
were  returned  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  patrons,  who, 
acting  in  concert,  were  able  to  dictate  thou*  own  terms  to 

the  Government.*     On  this  account  thev  were  known  by  t^o  pmii«- 
the  name  of  the  *'  ParHamentary  Undertakers."   In  return  undertake. 
for  their  influence  and  services,  these  men  claimed  and 
received  titles,  offices,  and  pensions,  for  themselves,  their  relatives, 
and  dependents.    The  consequence  was,  that  two  thirds  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  placemen  in  the  interest  of  the  Government ;  and 
in  the  short  space  of  five  and  twenty  years  the  L*ish  pension  hst  was 
trebled,  f     If  the  Irish  Parhament  had  been  restricted  in  its  dura- 
tion,  Uke  the  EngHsh  legislature,  the  resources  of  this 
corrupt  system  would  probably  have  exhausted  themselves  tik>  w^* 
by  frequent  elections.     But,  unfortunately,  the  Irish  par-  ^^  ^^  jj^„^ 
liament  could  not    be  dissolved   save  by  the  demise  or  ©(the crown. 
pleasure  of  the  Crown,  so  that  if  the  members  began  to 
manifest  any  show  of   independence,   their   rising  spirit   could  be 
depressed  with  an  order  for  inmiediate  dissolution. :[ 

55.  The  Irish  Parliament  subordinate  to  the  Parliament  and 
Government  in  England. — The  internal  polity  of  Ireland  thus  being 
exclusive,  iUiberal,  and  corrupt,  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
England  were,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  a  conquered  province.  The 
Parliament,  which  depended  for  its  existence  on  the  royal  caprice, 
was,  in  all  other  respects,  a  fettered  and  degraded  assembly.     By 

*  See  MoRsey's  Goorgo  the  Third,  in.,  118. 

f  See  Fronde's  Euglish  in  Ireland.  I.,  518-519. 

t  May's  Constitutional  History,  III.,  300-301.  The  same  House,  \rhich  had  been 
elected  at  the  accession  of  George  II.,  was  still  sitting  after  thirty  years,  renewing 
ita  Tocant  seats  by  elections,  as  deaths  or  resignations  occurred.  Froude's  English 
in  Ireland,  L,  614. 
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one  of  "  Poyning's  Acts,"  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  instead 
of  having  free  jurisdiction  to  make  its  own  laws  and  vote  taxes,  it 
could  only  entertain  those  projects  of  law  which  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  King  in  Council,  and  certified  under  the 
Great  Seal  in  England.  It  might  discuss  and  reject  such 
Acts,  but  could  not  amend  them.  This  rule  was  so  far  re- 
laxed by  an  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  that  instead  of  waiting 
until  all  the  measures  for  the  session  were  prepared,  the  two 
Houses  were  permitted  to  commence  business  as  soon  as  the  draft 
of  a  single  bill  had  been  certified.  Soon  after  the  RevoluticHi, 
the  Commons  had  vainly  contended  for  the  privilege  of  originating 
Bills  of  Supply,  like  the  English  House  ;  but  their  presumption 
was  rebuked  by  the  Viceroy,  and  condemned  by  the  judges  of  both 
countries.  That  Parliament  was  accordingly  prorogued,  and  never 
suffered  to  meet  again.  Its  successor  was  more  submissive,  and 
affirmed  an  entry  which  had  been  made  in  the  Journals  in  1614,  by 
which  the  right  of  the  English  Government  to  initiate  their  legis- 
lation was  expressly  recognized.  This  right  was  not  again 
practically  resisted  until  1764,  when  a  motion  for  expunging 
the  obnoxious  entry  was  made  and  carried  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment afterwards  caused  the  vote  to  be  rescinded.*  These 
restrictions  were  marks  of  the  dependence  of  the  Legislature 
upon  the  Crown  ;  other  laws  and  customs  proclaimed  its  subor- 
dination to  the  Parliament  of  England.  So  far  as  the  precedents 
and  authorities  of  early  ages  extend,  they  countenance  iiie  opinion 
that  Enghsh  statutes  were  of  themselves  valid  in  Ireland;  but 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  or  Edward  IV.,  it  was  certainly  estab- 
lished, that  they  had  no  operation,  unless  enacted  by  the  Irish 
Parliament.     Very  few  instances,    however,   occurred    before  the 

Revolution,  wherein  the  English  Parliament  thought  fit  to 
]|[J^j^^  include  Ireland  in  its  enactments,  and  none  perhaps 
that  of » '  where  they  were  carried  into  effect.  But  after  the 
^^J^       Revolution,  several  laws  of  great  importance  were  passed 

in  England  to  bind  the  other  kingdom,  and  were  tacitly 
acquiesced  in  by  its  Parliament.  In  the  sixth  of  George  I.,  an  Act 
was  passed  explicitly  affirming  this  right,  and  also  denying  in  its 
preamble,  the  right  of  the  In3h  House  of  Lords  to  an  appellant 
jurisdiction.!  The  legislature  of  Ireland  was  in  fact  that  of  a  British 
dependency,  and  had  no  more  authority  than  the  Congress  of  Phila- 
delphia or  the  Assembly  of  Boston.  J 

♦  MaRsey*fl  George  the  Third,  I.,  SRi. 

i  HaUam'8  Constitutional  History,  IL,  567.       :  m.,  308-305. 
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56.  Growth  of  a  Patriotic  Party  in  1753. — The  national  spirit  of 
the  conntry  was  frequently  stung  hy  a  sense  of  this  inferiority  and 
dependence.     It  was  hardly  possible,  indeed,  that  a  House  of  Com- 
mons constructed  so  much  on  the  model  of  the  English,  could  hear 
patiently  of  liberties  and  privileges  it  did  not  enjoy.     The  Presby- 
terians formed  a  good  strong  body  in  the  House,  and  the 
members  generally  had  Whig  tendencies.     They  therefore  J^i^jl^j^t 
began,  after  the  Revolution,  gradually  to  assimilate  them-  begim  to 
selves  more  and  more  to  the  English  model,  and  to  cast  J*^"*  **"^ 
off  by  degrees  the  fetters  that  galled  and  degraded  them.  ment. 
They  began  to  prepare  heads  of  bills,    which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Privy  Council  in  Dublin,  and  then  transmitted  to  Lon- 
don.    Sometimes  these  bills  were   accepted,  and  returned  for  enact- 
ment ;  but  the  amendments  made  in  them  by  the  King*s  government 
could  not  be  altered.     The  Commons  next  assumed  the  examination 
of  accounts,  and  the  expenditure  of  public  money.*     But  there  did 
not  exist,  as  yet,  any  regular  and  systematic  party  combinations,  and 
could  not  so  long  as  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  ruling  cUque  over- 
awed all  attempts  at  independence. 

At  length  in  1753,  the  patriotic  party,  which  before  that  year 
had  never  been  able  to  muster  above  28  steady  votes  against  any 
Government,  made  itself  heard  in  an  audible  way.     In  spite  of  the 
numerous  restrictions  upon  its  commerce,  the  country  had  continued 
to    improve   in    wealth ;    and    in  consequence   of    this 
Uiriving  condition,  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  after  pay-  ^^^^ 
ment  of  all  charges.     The  House  of  Commons  wished  to  ^vo^i 
apply  this  to  the  liquidation  of  debt.     The  Government  rev'^M^ 
concurred  in  this  proposal,  but  contended  that  the  whole 
revenue  belonged  to  the  King,  and  that  no  portion  of  it  could  be 
disposed  of,  without  his  previous  consent  and  approvaL 

The  constitutional  practice  of  appropriation  had  not  been  regu- 
larly observed  in  Ireland,  and  had  therefore  not  grown  into  an  estab- 
lished and  undisputed  rule  as  in  England.  The  Government  accord- 
ingly stood  out  against  the  Irish  Commons ;  and  although  it  succeeded 
in  enforcing  its  authority,  it  was  by  such  narrow  majorities  that  the 
real  victory  remained  with  tbe  Opposition.  After  this  the  House  took 
care  by  stricter  appUcations  of  the  revenue,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
an  undisposed  surplus.  *  *  From  this  period,"  remarks  Hallam,t  *  *  the 
great  Parliamentary  history  of  Ireknd  begins,  and  is  terminated  after 
half  a  century,  by  the  Union  :  a  period  fruitful  of  splendid  eloquence, 
and  of  ardent,  though  not  always  uncompromising,  patiiotism." 

*  Hallam's  CoDStitutionol  History,  II.,  5G5.  t  Ibid.,  IL,5e9. 
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8.— THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA. 

57.  Pitt's  Scheme  for  the  Conquest  of  Canada.— The  "^nx^ 
now  extended  itself  to  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  In  Indi 
the  genius  of  Clive  had  begun  to  lav  the  foundations  of  £n^ 
supremacy  ;  in  Africa,  the  island  of  Goree  was  wrested  firom  th 
French  (December,  1758)  ;  while  in  America,  a  series  of  successfl 
prepared  the  way  for  the  achievement  of  Pitt's  great   object— til 

conquest  of  Canada.  The  capture  of  Lonisburg,  b 
S^B*Jit^n  Generals  Amherst  and  WTolfe,  in  conjunction  with  a  ft« 
and  Prince"  uudcr  Admiral  Boscawen,  subjected  the  Island  of  Caf 
^^^'*      Breton  (July,  1758) ;  the  conquest  of  St.  John,  thena 

forward  called  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in  honour  of  ti 
younger  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  foUowed ;  and  at  ti 
same  time,  Brigadier  Forbes  took  Fort  Duquesne,  and  in  oom]^ 
ment  to  the  great  Minister,  gave  it  the  name  of  Pittsburg,  which 
still  retains.'"'' 

Three  separate  expeditions  were   planned  for    the    conqnesi 
Canada,  all  of    which  were  designed  for  simultaneous  execntion, 
as  to  divert  the  enemy  from  concentrating  his  forces  upon  any  o 
of  the  points  attacked. 

1.  General  Amherst  was  instructed  to  assemble  the  colonial  forces  on  ' 

woody  shores  of  Lake  George,  and  reduce  the  forts  of  Tic 
HpMiuJM  ^^^^S^  ^"^  Crown  Point,  from  which  General  Abercrombie] 
•«»itut  "°*  ^GGU  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  in  the  preceding  July.  He  ^ 
CaDAJa.  then  to  secure  the  na\igation  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  push  al 

the  river  Richelieu  to  the  St.  La>\Tence,  occupy  Montrealf 
finally  to  descend  the  river  till  he  joined  the  besiegers  of  Quebec. 

2.  The  second  expedition  under  General  Prideaux  was  to  act  on  the  Id 
this  movement.     The   British  post  at  Oswego  was  to  be  re-established; 
command  of  Lake  Ontario  was  to  be  secured,  and  Fort  Niagara  being 
taken,  the  force  was  then  to  hasten  down  the  rapids  of  the  Great  River, 
co-operate  with  the  other  expeditions  against  the  Canadian  capital. 

3.  The  expedition  appointed  to  act  on  the  right  of  the  central  adY 
under  Amherst,  was  entrusted  to  General  Wolfe,  with  the  task  of  capti: 
Quebec.  ^^ 

These  combined  movements,  being  planned  by  Pitt,  a  dn 
were  warmly  censured  by  the  miUtarv  critics  of  his  day,  on 
ground  of  co-operation  being  impossible,  between  bodies  so  in 
distant,  composed  of  such  various  elements,  exposed  to  so  n 
dangers,   and  without  certain  means  of  carriage.!      The   eipa 

±  o      r,  stanhope's  EuRland.  IV..  132-136. 

t  SmoUotf  s  History,  Book  III.,  chap.  11,  soct.  13. 
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co-operatioD,   in    fact,   was    not    accomplished.      Forts  Amhent-k 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  successively  abandoned  ^*i^° 
by  the  French,  who  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  Isle-  champiais. 
aux-Noix  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  thus 
commanded  the  communication  with  the  St.  Lawrence.     Amherst, 
not  being  provided  with  a  naval  armament  to  force  the  passage, 
was  compelled  to  wait  till  his  flotilla  was  completed ;  and  when  this 
was  ready,  the  stormy  season  had  set  in,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  expedition  against  Niagara  met  with  better  success.     That 
fort  capitulated  on  the  26th  of  July,  but  Sir  William  John- 
son, who  had  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  in  conse-  f 'JJ^**"" 
qaence  of  the  death  of  Prideaux,  found    himself '  unable,  Mi«gara 
through  the  want  of  provisions  and  boats,  and  the  incum- 
brance of  prisoners,  to  pursue  the  further  designs  which  had  been 
marked  out  for  his  forces  beyond  Lake  Ontario.     The  capture  of 
Quebec  was  thus  left  to  the  unaided  resources  of  General  Wolfe,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  assigning  to  him  the  most  important 
dnty  of  the  whole  scheme,  Pitt  had  fully  calculated  upon  his  success, 
and  was  content  to  stake  his  own  reputation  and  the  miUtary  honour 
of  England  upon  the  enterprise  and  abihty  of  the  young  officer.! 

68.  Wolfe's  Character  and  early  Career. — James  Wolfe  was  bom 

in  1726  at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  where  his  father,  General  Edward  Wolfe,  a 
veteran  from  the  wars  of  Marlborough,  was  the  tenant  of  the  Vicarage 
House.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and  LauSeld.  In  the  last  engagement  he 
had  received  the  thanks  of  his  General,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, — a  distinc- 
tion which  led  to  his  rapid  promotion.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was 
already  a  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in  the  inglorious 
expedition  against  Rochefort,  and  gathered  laurels  where  all  was  barren  to 
bis  associates  ;  and  lastly,  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  his  transcendent  merit 
shone  in  the  strongest  light.  Nature  had  done  but  little  for  him,  either  in 
comeliness  or  vigour.  He  had  flaming  red  hair,  which  he  did  not  conceal 
with  powder,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times;  and  his  constitution  was 
diseased  from  his  early  youth.  Nevertheless,  he  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  the  modesty  of  his  manners  and  conversation,  for  his  upright- 
ness, humanity,  and  deep  sense  of  religion  ;  and  for  a  tender  attachment  to 
his  parents,  his  frequent  correspondence  with  whom,  contains  many  indica- 
tions of  his  character  and  virtues.  All  this  amiability  naturally  induced  in 
Wolfe,  a  strong  inclination  for  domestic  life  ;  but  there  also  glowed  in  his 
mind,  an  ardent  and  chivalrous  love  of  fame,  which  overpowered  such 
wishes  ;  and  it  is  this  union  of  gentleness  and  daring,  of  ambition  and 
affection,  that  gives  to  his  character  its  especial  charm.^ 

I  Massey's  George  the  ThirJ,  T.,  33-34  :!8tanhope'8Englnnfl,rV.  153-156:  "Warburton's 
Couaaest  of  Canada,  chaps.  XXIL-XXTV.  t  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  150-153. 
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59.  The  French  Position  at  Quebec. — After  the  conquest  of  Cape 
Breton,  Wolfe  was  compelled  by  sickness  to  return  to  England,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1758 ;  but  his  aspiring  spirit  could  not  brook 
repose,  even  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  almost  as  soon  a^  he  landed, 
he  offered  his  services  for  the  next  American  campaign,  and  was,  as 

we  have  seen,  accepted.  About  the  middle  of  February, 
^Jl^  *^  1759,  he  accordingly  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
expedition.     Sauuders,  which,  s^r  touching  at  Louisburg  and  Halifax, 

steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  whole 
armament  consisted  of  22  ships  of  the  Hue,  5  frigates,  19  smaller 
vessels,  and  a  crowd  of  transports,  having  on  board  nearly 
8,000  men,— rartillery,  engineers,  and  infantry.  Captain  Cook,  the 
&mous  navigator,  who  was  then  master  of  the  Mercuiy^ 
sounded, ahead  of  the  fleet.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  troops 
were  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  in  front  of  Quebec ;  and  the 
young  General  immediately  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  surmount,  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island.  A  magnificent  but  disheartening  scene  lay  before  him. 
The  rocky  height  on  which  the  city  of  Quebec  is  built,  was  crowned 
with  formidable  works,  redoubted  and  flanked;  and  on  every 
favourable  spot  up  the  rugged  ascent  were  batteries,  bristling  with 
cannon.  This  stronghold  formed  the  right  flank  of  a  position,  eight 
miles  in  extent,  the  deep  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Montmorency 

with  its  falls,  forming  the  left.  The  shoals  and  rocks  of 
iiMM«««  the  St.  Lawrence  protected  the  broad  front,  and  the  rich 
2^1?^  valley  of  the  St.  Charles,  with  the  prosperous  villages  of 
posiuon.       Charlesburg  and  Beauport,  gave  shelter  and  hospitaUty  to 

the  rear.  A  crested  bank  of  some  height  over  the  river» 
marked  the  main  line  of  the  defences  from  east  to  west ;  parapets, 
flanked  at  every  available  spot,  aided  their  natural  strength,  and 
along  the  whole  line  of  this  embattled  bank  were  12,000  French  and 
Canadian  troops,  led  by  the  gallant  Montcalm.  This  skilful  and 
wary  leader,  however,  did  not  trust  to  his  ramparts.  He  drew  up 
his  army  on  wbat  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  accessible  side  of 
Quebec — the  line  between  the  St.  Charles  and  the  Montmorency ; 
and  thus  posted,  with  the  river  and  its  sandbanks  and  intrenchments 
in  front,  and  impenetrable  woods  in  the  rear,  ho  was  able,  without 
running  any  risk  or  hazard,  to  prevent  either  an  investment  of  the 
city,  or  a  battle  upon  equal  terms.* 

60.  Wolfe  fails  to  dislodge  the  French  from  their  Intrenchments. 
— Such  being  the  enemy's  position,  Wolfe's  first  mcasme  was,  the 

*  Warbnxton'fl  Ck:nqaeBtof  Canada,  chap.  25 ;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  157-159. 
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erection  of  batteries  at  Orleans  Point,  at  the  west  of  the  island,  and 
at  Point  Levis,  which  overlooks  Qnebec  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  From  both  these  points  his  artillery  easily  destroyed  the 
lower  parts  of  the  town  ;  bat  it  could  make  no  impression  upon  the 
citadel,  and  Montcalm  remained  impassive  behind  his  impregnable 
lines,  and  wonld  not  be  beguiled  therefrom  by  any  art  or  insult. 
At  length,  after  trying  various  feints  and  manceuvres  up  and  down 
the  river,  Wolfe  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  portion  of  his  army, 
and  attacked  the  intrenchments  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency 
(dlst  July).  But  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  500  men  ;  and  the 
disaster  so  demoralised  his  troops,  that  they  began  to  lose  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  ;  while,  to  crown  their  disappointment, 
no  help  came  from  either  of  the  two  expeditions,  designed  woueis 
to  co-operate  with  them.  The  discomfiture  and  anxiety  ^^^^^ 
which  now  preyed  upon  Wolfe's  eager  and  sensitive  »>ytho 
temperament,  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever  ;  but  while  ^^^ 
he  lay  on  his  bed,  he  meditated  unceasingly  upon  plans  sormoant. 
of  attack  ;  and  when  he  recovered,  he  held  a  council  with 
Brigadiers  Monckton  and  Townshend,  his  second  and  third  in  com- 
mand. It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  these  officers  that  the  only 
chance  was,  to  carry  the  troops  above  the  town,  and  endeavour  to 
draw  Montcalm  from  his  inaccessible  post.  This  plan  must  have 
already  suggested  itself  to  Wolfe,  whose  eager  eye  had  doubtless 
observed  the  rugged  heights  of  Abraham,  surmounted  as  they  were 
by  an  extensive  plain,  on  which  an  engagement  might  take  place. 
But  the  difficulties  were,  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  insuperable. 
Nevertheless,  Wolfe  now  ordered  the  camp  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Montmorency  to  be  broken  up  ;  and  the  army  moved  across 
the  river  to  Point  Levis,  with  the  resolution  of  making  a  final 
attempt  in  this  direction.  Accompanied  by  his  Brigadiers,  he  care- 
foDy  reconnoitred  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  above  Quebec. 
While  thus  occupied,  he  discovered  a  narrow  path  winding  up  the 
side  of  the  steep  precipice  from  the  water's  edge,  about  three  miles 
above  the  city.  The  place  was  a  sort  of  little  bay  or  inlet,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Le  Foullon ;  but  it  has  ever  since  borne  a 
name  that  will  never  be  forgotten — Wolfe's  Cove.  At  the  top  of  this 
path,  a  small  post  of  the  enemy  was  stationed  ;  but  for  miles  on 
either  side,  there  existed  no  other  possible  access  to  the  heights  than 
that  narrow  path. 

The  view  which  Wolfe  himself  entertained  of  the  prospects  of 
such  an  attempt  were  most  gloomy.  Li  order  to  prepare  the 
public  mind   in  England  for  his  failure,  he  addressed  a  despatdli 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  9th  of  Septemher,  stating  that  his 
main  motiye  for  continuing  operations  was,  to  divert  the 
Stott^     French  army  from  other  quarters.     And  he  concluded  with 
iiom*.  the  following  desponding  words :  ''I  am  so  far  recovered  as 

to  do  business,  but  my  constitution  is  entirely  ruined, 
without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  considerable  service  to 
the  State,  or  without  any  prospect  of  it.*'  But  while  the  great 
general  thus  wrote,  almost  in  despair,  he  acted  as  if  he  had  no  doubt 
t)f  the  success  of  his  new  enterprise.* 

61.  The  Battle  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham.— The  extraordinaxy 
audacitj  of  the  attempt  which  Wolfe  was  now  about  to  make, 
ultimately  ensured  its  success.  The  wise  and  cautious  Monteahn 
had  not  prepared  for  such  an  enterprise ;  the  precipice  was  protected 
by  only  150  men,  with  additional  sentinels  along  the  shore ;  and 
even  supposing  the  vigilance  of  these  sentinels  eluded  and  the 
heights  scaled,  a  general  action  must  be  fought  without  artillery, 
against  a  superior  force,  and  under  circumstances  which  presented 
victory  or  destruction  as  the  only  alternatives,  t 

On  the  11th  of  September,  general  orders  were  issued  to  the 
army  *^  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  land  and  attack  the 
enemy."  To  cover  the  real  design.  Admiral  Saunders  was  directed 
to  make  a  feint  attack  upon  the  French  camp  opposite  Beauport, 
midway  between  Quebec  and  the  Montmorency,  while  a  similar 
'demonstration  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  three  leagues  higher 
up  the  river,  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  Holmes. 

While  the  attention  of  the  enemy  was  thus  diverted,  the  troops 
pushed  rapidly  from  Point  Levis,  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  till 
they  arrived  at  the  station  appointed.  Here  they  embarked  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  under  cover  of  the  night,  without  raising  any 
suspicion  or  alarm.  There  was  only  room  for  about 
iSdSS^  half  the  army  to  be  conveyed  at  once.  Wolfe,  therefore, 
the  river.  led  the  flrst  division  himself,  accompanied  by  Monckton 
and  Murray.  The  flotilla  dropped  down  the  stream  with 
the  ebbing  tide,  unobserved  by  the  sentinels  along  the  shore, 
not  a  word  being  spoken,  except,  as  tradition  tells,  by  the  young 
General,  who  repeated  in  a  low  voice  to  the  officers  by  his  side, 
those  beautiful  stanzas  with  which  a  Country  Church  Yard  inspired 
the  muse  of  Gray.  One  noble  line — **  The  paths  of  Glory  lead  but 
to  the  Grave*'  must  have  seemed,  at  such  a  moment,  fraught  with 
mournful  meaning.     At  the  close  of  the  recitation,  Wolfe  added— 

*  Stanhope'sEnglaud,  IV.,  159-162;  Warburtou's  Conquest  of  Canada,  chap.  9S. 
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**Now,  gentlemen,  I  wonld  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem,  than 
take  Quebec.*'* 

But  while  the  ardent  General  thus  gave  vent  to  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings,  his  eye  was  constantly  bent  upon  the  dark  outline  of 
tiie  overhanging  clifiiB,  and  at  length  recognizing  the  appointed  spot^ 
he  leaped  ashore.     The  78th  Highlanders,  who  had  been 
earned  200  yards  lower  down,  were,  however,  the  first  to  The  78th 
land ;  and  as  there  was  no  path  or  track  before  them,  they  ^^^J^thT 
scrambled  up  by  the  rocks  and  branches  of  the   trees,  rock*- 
The  French  guard  at  the  top,  terrified  at  the  unusual 
sounds,  fired  one  wild,  irregular  volley  down  the  precipice,  and  fled 
panic  stricken. 

In  the  meantime,  the  remaining  regiments  had  landed,  and  were 
ascending  the  path  in  single  file ;  the  boats  had  gone  back  for  the 
second  division  under  Townshend,  and  by  4&ybreak  the  whol& 
British  army  stood  in  order  of  battle,  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham- 
By  main  force  a  single  piece  of  artillery  had  been  dragged  up  the 
ascent. 

When  Montcalm  was  first  informed  of  this  daring  exploit  ahd. 
bad  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  intelligence,  be  determined 
at  once  to  meet  his  dangerous  enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  he 
hurried  over  the  St.  Charles  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be 
mastered,  on  so  sudden  an  emergency.  The  battle  was  hotly 
contested,  and  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  British, 
mainly  by  the  coolness  and  courage  of  the  Grenadiers  and  ^*,j^'*^ 
Highlanders,  who  reserved  their  fire  till  the  enemy  came  Heights, 
within  close  range,  and  then,  by  a  well  aimed  and  simul- 
taneous volley,  threw  the  advancing  ranks  of  the  French  into 
irretrievable  confusion.  It  was  while  rushing  forward  to  the  charge^ 
at  this  decisive  moment,  that  Wolfe  received  his  death  wound.  Ha 
had  been  shot  in  the  wrist  during  the  early  part  of  the  action ;  but 
he  never  swerved  from  his  post ;  although  struck  a  second  time,. 
he  dissembled  his  anguish,  and  still  went  on.  A  third  shot  then 
pierced  his  breast,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  rear.  As  his  life 
ebbed  away,  he  lifted  his  head  from  time  to  time  to  gaze  on  the 
battle  field,  until  his  eyesight  began  to  fail.  Then  for  some 
moments  he  lay  motionless,  with  no  other  sign  of  life  than  heavy 
breathing,  or  an  occasional  groan.  All  at  once  a  grenadier 
officer,  who  stood  by,  exclaimed,  **  See  how  they  run  !"  The 
words  caught  the  ear  of  the  dying  man;  he  raised  himself  like 
one  aroused  from  sleep,  and  asked  eagerly,  **  Who  runs  ?"     **  The 

*  stanhope's  England,  lY.,  163. 
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enemy,  Sir,"  answered  the  officer;  "they  give  way  everywhere." 

*'  Go  one  of  yon  to  Colonel  Burton/*  said  Wolfe,  **  tell  him 
iltibtf!^  to  march  Webbe's  (48th)  regiment  with  all  speed  down  to 
of  victory,     the  St.  Charles  River,  to  cat  off  the  retreat."     When  he 

had  given  this  last  order,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  added  feebly,  but  distinctly,  **Now,  Gkxl  be 
praised !  I  die  happy."  His  eyes  then  closed,  and  after  a  few 
convulsive  movements  he  became  still. 

A  fate  almost  as  glorious  bcfel  the  noble  Montcalm,  who  was 
struck  down  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  disordered  troops,  and  borne 
from  the  field  into  the  town.     When  told  that  his  end  was  approaching 

he  answered,  in  a  spirit  worthy  the  antagonist  of  Wolfe, 
ifootcftim.     "  So  much  ihe  bettor ;  I  shall  not  then  see  the  surrender 

of  Quebec."  Brigadier  Monckton  also  fell  in  this  battle, 
and  the  command  thus  devolved  on  Brigadier  Townshend,  who 
received  the  capitulation  of  the  city  five  days  afterwards. 

The  hearts  of  the  people  of  England  were  probably  never  more 
stirred  than  by  Wolfe's  gloomy  despatch  of  the  9th  of  September, 
followed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  of  the 
young  hero*s  fall,  which  arrived  three  days  later.  The  people 
voluntarily  put  on  mourning;  Wolfe's  remains  were  received  at 
Portsmouth  with  the  highest  honours,  and  a  monument  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  at  the  public  charge,  was  unanimously  voted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Pitt. 

Not  many  years  since,  an  obelisk  sixty  feet  high,  was  erected  by 
Lord  Dalhousie,  Governor- General  of  Canada,  in  the  Government 
Gardens  of  Quebec,  to  the  memory  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  A 
smaller  column  also  stands  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  with  this 
simple  inscription,  **  Here  Wolfe  died  victorious  18th  September, 
1759.*' 

The  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Canada  was  completed  in  the 
following  year.  Montreal  surrendered  to  Amherst ;  and  an  ineffec- 
tual attempt  having  been  made  to  recover  Quebec,  the  whole  terri- 
tory was  finally  evacuated  by  the  French,  in  the  autumn  of  1760.* 

4.— THE  GREAT  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGNS  OF 

1758,  1759,  and  1760. 

62.  The  Continental  Campaign  of  1758. — ^While  the  arms  of 
England  were  thus   adding  a  largo    and  important  colony  to  her 

*Rtanhopo's  England,  IV.,  1G2-194;  Warburtou's  Conquest  of  Canada,  chape.  87 
and  28. 
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dominions,  her  great  continental  ally,  in  spite  of  his  own  distin* 
gnished  talents,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  patience  of  his 
troops,  lost  ground  from  day  to  day.  Formidable  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  at  Spithead,  against  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo,  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  his  favour ;  and  although  the  French,  thereby  prevented 
from  sending  succours  to  Germany,  were  driven  outofBioiover,  they 
maintained  their  footing  on  the  Bhine,  and  retained  possession  of 
Hesse.  Pitt,  therefore,  determined  on  a  more  decided  system  of 
foreign  poUcy,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  not  only  assisted  by  an 
annual  subsidy  of  JS700,0()0,  but  English  troops  were  sent  to 
Ckrmany—at  first  in  small  detachments,  and  afterwards  by  whole 
divisions. 

After  his  great  victory  at  Leuthen,  Frederick  passed  the  winter 
at  Breslau,  and  in  the  spring  of  1758  began  operations  against  the 
Anstrians  both  in  Silesia  and  Moravia.  Finding  his  convoys  inter- 
eepted  by  the  Russians,  who  had  now  pushed  forward  to  the  Oder, 
he  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Olmutz  (8rd  July),  and  on 
the  25th  of  August  gave  battle  to  them  at  Zomdorf,  near  JJ^JJ^'^n^ 
Frankfort,  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody ;  Hochuxeh. 
and  the  invaders  were  driven  back  across  the  Vistula  with 
a  loss  of  nearly  24,000  men.  Frederick  then  returned  to  Saxony, 
nbere  his  brother  Henry  was  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Austrians 
under  Daun,  the  most  cautious,  and  Laadohn  the  most  enterprising 
ci  their  generals.  The  King  took  up  an  exposed  and  insecure  posi- 
tion at  Hochkirch  in  front  of  Bautzen,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  it 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  generals.  On  the  14th  of 
October,  1758,  he  was  here  surprised,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
bis  troops  utterly  routed,  Marshal  Keith,  brother  of  the  exiled  Earl 
ICarischal  of  Scotland,  being  among  the  slain.  If  the  Austrians  had 
followed  up  this  success,  tiiej  might  probably  have  ended  the  war. 
Bat  of  all  generals,  Frederick  understood  best  how  to  repair  defeat, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formidable  as  ever. 
The  Austrians  accordingly  withdrew  from  Dresden,  and  winter 
having  set  in,  no  further  operations  took  place.* 

63.  The  Great  Naval  ^ctoiy  in  Quiberon  Bay.— As  the  English 
regiments  were  being  poured  into  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  Pitt's 
more  vigorous  policy,  the  French  resolved  to  retaliate  the  descents 
upon  their  coasts,  by  another  attempt  to  invade  England.  Their 
preparations  excited  little  apprehension  ;  for  all  their  principal  ports 
were  closely  blockaded  ;  Havre  was  bombarded  by  Rodney  ;  Bos- 

♦  stanhope's  England,  FV.,  141-145 ;  Corlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  Vol.  yilI..l>O0k 
ZYUL,  cbapi.  13-14 ;  Macanlay's  EBsay. 
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eawen  ronted  their  Tonlon  fleet  off  Lagos,  in  Algarve  ;  a  powerful 
squadron  rode  in  the  Channel,  and  Hawke  blockaded  Brest.  The 
last-named  admiral  now  gave  a  decisive  blow  to  the  naval  power  of 
France,  which  dissipated  all  fears  of  an  invasion,  and  raised  the 
character  of  British  seamen  to  the  height  from  which  it  has  never 
since  fallen.  Hawke  had  been  vigilantly  watching  Brest  all  the 
summer,  when  the  equinoctial  gales  drove  him  to  take  shelter  in 
Torbaj,  early  in  November.  The  Marquis  de  Conflans,  who  com- 
manded the  large  French  fleet  shut  up  in  Brest,  took  advantage  of 
the  EngHsh  admiral's  absence  to  put  to  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  small  English  squadron  then  stationed  in  Quiberon 
Bay,  under  Captain  Duff.  But  the  Frenchman's  movements  were 
not  quick  enough,  and  Hawke  suddenly  returned  to  his  post,  before 
the  threatened  attack  could  be  made.  On  this,  Conflans,  whose 
force  was  inferior  to  that  of  Hawke's,  hastened  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yilaine,  and  ran  his  ships  behind  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  that  granite- 
bound  coast.  If  the  EngHsh  admiral  had  balanced  the  chances  of 
success  and  failure  under  such  circumstances,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  professional  routine  which  prevailed  under  Newcastle's 
administration,  he  would  have  retired  without  striking  a  blow.  But 
a  seaflght  in  such  a  perilous  navigation  had  no  terrors  for  Hawke  ; 
he  gave  the  signal  for  immediate  action  (20th  November,  1759), 
and  when  the  pilot  pointed  out  to  him  the  breakers  foaming  on 
every  side,  he  simply  replied,  **  You  have  done  your  duty  in  this 
remonstrance  ;  you  are  now  to  obey  my  orders,  and  lay  me  along- 
side the  French  admiral."  An  action  begun  in  such  a  spirit  could 
scarcely  fail  of  triumphant  success.  Hawke 's  ship,  the  Royal 
George,  100  guns,  the  same  which  afterwards  sank  with  all  her 
crew  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  passed  through  the  French  fleet 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  reserved  her  broadside  for  Le  Soleil  Royal, 
Conflan's  flagship.  But  the  crew  of  La  Superbe,  70  guns,  perceiv- 
ing the  British  admiral's  purpose,  bravely  interposed,  and  the 
broadside  sent  their  ship  to  the  bottom,  with  its  crew  of  650  men. 
The  flght  went  on  till  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  tempest ;  two 
of  the  enemy's  ships  struck  and  four  sank,  one  of  &em  being  their 
flagship.  The  rest  sought  safety  by  running  up  the  Yilaine.  All 
that  night,  guns  of  distress  were  heard  on  every  side,  and  when 
morning  came,  besides  the  French  ships  stranded,  two  British 
vessels  were  lost  amongst  the  shoals,  though  their  crews  were  saved. 
In  this  memorable  victory,  the  British  loss  was  only  40  killed 
.and  200  wounded.  The  French  lost  seven,  out  of  a  fleet  of  21 
'  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates ;  but  the  number  of  their  slain 
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and  drowned  was  never  ascertained.  The  thanks  of  Parliament 
were  voted  to  the  gallant  admiral ;  a  pension  was  bestowed  npon 
him  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son.  and  in  the  next  reign  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage."^ 

64.  The  Prussian  Campaign  of  1759.— The  year  which  witnessed 
this  glorions  triumph  of  British  prowess,  was  that  in  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  experienced,  probably,  his  most  terrible  reverse. 
I>uring  the  summer  the  Eussians  under  Soltikow  again  advanced  to 
the  Oder,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  under  Laudohn. 
Their  combined  forces,  numbering  6i),000  men,  intrenched 
themselves  at  Eunersdorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  S^SII^^. 
which  position  they  were  assailed  by  Frederick  at  the  head 
of  only  48,000  Prussians  (12th  August).  Although  it  was  a  day  of 
almost  tropical  heat,  the  King  led  his  troops  to  the  charge  at  mid-day> 
and  before  six  in  the  evening  had  dislodged  the  Eussians,  with  con- 
siderable loss.  Frederick  now  regarded  the  victory  as  secure ;  but  the 
stubborn  foe  took  up  their  stand  in  a  second  and  impregnable  posi- 
tion, on  an  eminence  which  served  as  the  Jewish  Cemetery  for  Frank- 
fort. Here  the  battle  was  renewed ;  and  the  Prussian  infantry, 
wearied  by  a  previous  long  march,  and  their  hard  fighting  under 
a  burning  sun,  could  make  no  impression,  although  they  were  led 
repeatedly  to  the  attack.  While  thus  fatigued  and  disheartened, 
with  their  ranks  thinned  by  slaughter,  the  Austrian  cavalry,  still 
fresh,  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  completely  routed  them.  The 
King  himself  had  a  narrow  escape ;  not  more  than  8,000  of  his  men 
were  left ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin  he  resolved  upon  suicide, 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  management  of  his  affairs  after  his 
death.  But  the  allies  did  not  profit  by  their  victory,  and  gathering 
hope  from  their  inaction,  Frederick  rallied  his  forces,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  again  at  the  head  of  80,000  men.  But  his  calamities  were 
sot  over ;  defeat  and  disaster  fcU  upon  other  portions  of  his  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1759,  his  affairs  were,  for  the 
second  time,  well  nigh  desperate.! 

65.  The  Battle  of  Minden. — One  consoling  circumstance  in  the 
German  campaign  of  this  year  was,  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Minden  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  army  after 
the  Convention  of  Closter- Seven. 

♦  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  168-170. 

tCarlyle^B  Frederick  the  Great,  Book  XIX.,  chap.  4  ;1  Macaulay'B  Essay;  Stan- 
hope's England  IV.,  170-174. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1759)  the  French  had  snrprised  the 
free  city  of  Frankfort.  In  order  to  dislodge  them  from  this  irnpor* 
itnt  post,  Ferdinand  attacked  their  camp  at  Bergen  on  the  Nidda  ; 
but  he  met  with  a  sharp  repulse  (18th  April).  Nothing  dannted, 
however,  he  held  his  ground  on  the  left  bask  of  the  Weser,  and 
having  drawn  the  French,  by  a  feint,  from  their  strong  position  at 
Minden,  he  forced  them  to  an  engagement  where  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  a  river  and  a  morass,  and  compelled  to  place  their 
infantry  on  the  wings,  with  their  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  brant 
of  the  battle  fell  upon  six  regiments  of  British  infantry  which  com« 
posed  the  right  of  the  allied  line,  and  remained  steady  and  resolnte 
imder  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  French  cavahy.  But  there 
existed  a  want  of  good  feeling  between  Lord  George  SackviUe,  the 

commander  of  the  British  contingent,  and  his  chief ;  and 
213'SjJJJ^  when  the  decisive  moment  came  to  charge,  he  failed  to 
SMkruia.       obcy  his  orders.     The  opportunity  of  inflicting  upon  the 

French  a  complete  overthrow  was  thus  lost,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  escape  again  to  Frankfort  (1st  August).  The  conduct 
of  Lord  George  Sackville  in  this  aflair  was  brought  before  a  court 
martial,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  disgrace,  he  rose  to  the  highest  civil  employments  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,* 

66.  Pitt's  Ascendancy. — The  remarkable  successes  both  by  sea 
and  land  which  had  now  attended  British  arms  since  the  recovery  of 
Cape  Breton,  raised  the  fame  of  Pitt's  Administration  to  its  supreme 
point  The  country,  which  he  had  found  in  a  depressed  and  impotent 
eondition,  was,  after  that  event,  full  of  ardour  and  exultation.  The 
nation  felt  that  its  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  states- 
man, who,  having  engaged  in  war,  would  carry  it  on  with  unabated 
vigour,  until  success  should  enable  him  to  conclude  a  permanent  and 
an  honourable  peace.  Under  these  motives,  the  people  cheerfully 
submitted  to  the  unparalleled  burdens  which  were  imposed  on  them. 
Addresses  of  congratulation  came  in  from  all  the  great  towns  ;  and 
when  Parliament  met,  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting  thanks 
and  monuments,  and  bestowing  suppHes  more  than  double  those 
which  had  been  granted  for  the  Grand  AUiance.f 

The  total  amount  of  the    estimates  for  1758-59  reached  the 

unprecedented  sum  of   twelve  and   a  half  millions — an 

J^JJ^      amount  which  startled  even  the  great  Minister  himself.    "  I 

granted.        wish  to  God,"  he  wrote  to  Newcastle,  "I  could  see  my  way 

*  stanhope's  England,  IV..  174-177. 

i  MaaaojT's  George  the  Third,  L,  32 ;  Maoaulay'a  Essay  on  William  Pitt. 
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throngh  this  mountain  of  expense;"  yet,  so  &x  irom  seeking  to 
excuse  or  palliate  such  large  supplies,  he  said  openly  upon  the 
Army  Estimates — '*  To  push  expense  is  the  hest  economy."*  This 
doctrine,  which  no  statesman  since  the  time  of  his  son,  has  had  the 
courage  to  avow,  was  completely  justified  hy  the  triumphs  of  the  year 
1759.  This  famous  year,  which  all  parties  at  the  time  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  glorious  that  England  had  ever  yet  seen,  opened  with 
the  conquest  of  Gx)ree.  Next  fell  Guadaloupe,  then  Ticon- 
deroga,  then  Niagara.  In  August  came  the  tidings  of  the  ^"^nu. 
victory  of  Minden ;  in  September,  of  the  victory  of  Lagos  ; 
in  October,  of  the  victory  at  Quebec ;  in  November,  of  the  victory  at 
Qniberon.  '*  One  is  forced,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  '*  to  ask  every 
morning,  what  victory  there  is,  for  fear  of  missing  one."t 

Envy  and  faction  were  forced  to  join  in  the  general  applause  at  all 
these  repeated  triumphs.  Whigs  and  Tories  vied  with  each  other  in 
extolling  the  genius  and  energy  of  Pitt,  and  his  colleagues  were 
never  thought  of,  except  by  those  who  had  favours  to  solicit.  Then 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  remembered,  since  Pitt  was  content  to 
let  the  Duke  give  everything,  while  he  himself  was  only  ambitious  to 
do  everything. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  of  the  mastery  which 
Pitt  could  wield  at  this  time  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  After  concluding  a  speech,  and  no  one  in*t«»ceo« 
rising  to  reply,  Pitt  slowly  walked  out  of  the  House.  inthe'^Hoae 
He  had  already  reached  the  lobby  door,  when  a  of  commont. 
member  started  up,  saying— ''I  rise  to  reply  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman."  Pitt,  catching  the  words,  stopped 
short,  turned  round,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  speaker,  who  at  Uiat 
steady  and  scornful  gaze,  sat  down  again  silent  and  abashed.  Pitt, 
who  was  suffering  from  the  f^out,  then  hobbled  to  his  seat,  repeating 
to  himself  some  lines  of  Virgi],  which  express  the  ascendancy  of 
iE!neas.§  Then  placing  himself  on  the  front  bencH,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Now,  let  mo  hear  what  the  honourable  member  has  to  say  to  me." 
But  the  member  remained  silent ;  and  when  the  informant,  on  whose 
authority  this  anecdote  is  related,  was  asked  whether  the  House 
did  not  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  discomfiture  of  the  poor  member,  he 
replied,  ''  No,  Sir ;  we  were  all  too  much  awed  to  laugh." 

67.  The  Prussian  Campaign  of  1760. — The  earUest  military  event 
of  the  year  1760  was  an  attack  upon  Carrickfergus  by  Admiral 
Thurot,  who  was  to  have  co-operated  in  a  descent  upon  England, 

•  stanhope's  England.  IV.,  145,  140. 186.  f  Ibid.  IV.,  186. 

Ibia,  186.  S  £neid.  Lib.  YL,  ver.  480. 
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with  the  fleet  which  Hawke  smashed  in  pieces  in  Qoiberon  Bay* 

The  town  was  bravely  defended  (28th  February),  and 
JJJ^^  Thurot  was  compelled  to  put  to  sea  again.  He  was 
rkkfergiiB.     presently  overtaken  by  Captain  Elliott  and  three  English 

frigates,  and  after  a  sharp  engagement  defeated  and  skin. 
His  three  vessels,  with  their  crews,  were  towed  as  prizes  into  Ramsay 
Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.* 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  in  Germany  found  Frederick  threa- 
tened by  two  Austrian  armies  in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  and  by  the 
Russians  in  Brandenburg.    Before  these  three  armies  could  effect  a 

junction,  the  King,  watching  his  opportunity,  routed  the 
^^^  <><  Austrians  in  Silesia  under  Laudohn,  at  Leignitz  (15th 
Torgao.        August),  and  compelled  the  Russians «  who  were  hastening 

to  join  them,  across  the  Oder.  After  relieving  Berlin, 
which  had  capitulated  to  another  body  of  combined  Austrians  and 
Russians,  Frederick  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Austrians  in- 
Saxony  under  Daun,  whom  he  found  strongly  posted  at  Torgau,  on 
the  Elbe.  The  Austrian  army  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own  in 
numbers  and  artillery,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  dislodging  ii 
from  its  position,  except  by  a  general  assault.  But  so  critical  were 
Frederick's  affairs  at  this  juncture,  that  he  felt  compelled  to  fight 
at  all  hazards.  The  battle  which  followed  (Nov.  8rd)  was  the 
bloodiest  of  the  whole  war.f  The  Prussians  fought  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Saxony,  which  alone  could  afford  them  provision  jand  security 
during  the  coming  winter,  their  own  country  having  been  utterly 
exhausted  by  war  and  constant  conscriptions.  They  fought,  there- 
fore, as  men  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  They  rushed  straight 
upon  the  Austrian  batteries  of  400  guns ;  and  by  repeated  charges, 
which  continued  till  after  sunset,  gained  the  heights  which  formed 
the  strength  of  the  enemy*s  position.  The  Austrians  then  retreated 
beyond  ti^e  Elbe,  leaving  a  third  of  their  number  (20,000  men), 
dead  or  wounded,  and  in  the  hands  of  conquerors.  The  Prussians 
lost  14,000  out  of  48,000  which  had  begun  the  battle.  Such  fright- 
ful butchery  appalled  both  the  contending  armies,  and  they  refrained 
from  fighting  another  pitched  battle  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  Dresden,  was  thus  recovered, 
and  Frederick  retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Leipsic.  During  this 
campaign,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  greatly  overmatched 
in  numbers  by  the  French.  The  most  important  action  was  fought 
near  Warburg,  in  which  the  victoiy  was  mainly  due  to  the  Marquis 

*  Fronde's  Enitlish  in  Ireland,  I.,  622-624. 
i  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  Book  XX.,  chap.  Y. 
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of  Ghranbj  and  the  British  horse.  The  French,  however,  established 
themselves  in  Hesse,  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  before  the 
city  of  Cassel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  war,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  campaigny 
and  at  the  demise  of  the  British  crown  by  the  death  of  George  the 
Second.  "*" 


Section  IV.— RISE  OF  THE  BRITISH  POWER  IN  INDIA. 

1.— THE  FIRST  CONTEST  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND 
THE  BRITISH  IN  THE  CARNATIC— 1749  to  1754. 

68.  Sketch  of  the  History  of  India  before  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
toiy. — The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of   India  are   supposed  to   be 
represented  at  the  present  day  by  the  Khonds  of  Orissa, 
and  the  Hill  tribes  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts,  'j^j^^ 
This  ancient  people  were  of  the  Turanian  race,  and  at  peopi*- 
some  prehistoric  period    were  overcome  by    an  Aryan 
nation,  now  called  the  Hindoos.    The  earliest  historic  accounts  of 
India  are  contained  in  the  Greek  records  of  Alexander's 
expedition  to  the  Indus,  827  B.C.,  and  the  next  do  not  Themndooe. 
appear  until  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  Mahometans  from  Persia  began  to  invade  the 
Punjab.     In  the  tenth  century  these  intruders  established  The  Aigbani. 
their  first  empire  in  India,  under  Mahmoud,  the  Sultan  of 
Ghnznee.     The  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Afghans  or  Patans  ;  their  capital  was  at  Delhi,  and  their 
dominion  extended  eastward    to   Bengal    and  southward    to  the 
Camatic.     Their  supremacy  came  to  an  end  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  Moguls,  another  Mahometan  race,  which 
first  issued  from  Tartary  under  Genghis  Khan,  and  afterwards  under 
Tamerlane  devastated  the  rich  and  populous  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
between  Delhi  and  Hurdwar  (1398). 

The  first    Tartar    Emperor  or  Great    Mogul,  was  Baber,   the 
sixth  in  descent  from  Tamerlane.     His  grandson  Akbar 
was  contemporary'  with  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  in  The  Mogub. 
the  reign  of  his  son  Jehangir,   that  the  English  planted 
their  first  factories  on  the  north-western  coast. 

The  next  most  celebrated  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  was  Aurnngzebe, 

•  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  196-201 ;  Massey's  George  the  Third,  L,  49-44. 
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great-grandson  to  Akbar.  His  reign  extended  from  1658  to  1707, 
and  was  the  most  glorious  period  in  the  history  of  Hindostan.  But 
his  successors  were  a  feeble  race,  and  in  their  hands  the  sceptre  was 
altogether  unwieldy.  The  Soubahdars,  or  imperial  viceroys,  assumed 
supreme  regal  authority ;  the  tributary  Hindoo  Princes  or  Bigahs 
threw  ofif  their  allegiance ;  the  Association  of  Hindoo  tribes,  inhabit- 
ing the  mountainous  districts  east  of  Guzerat,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Mahrattas,  carried  on  a  predatory  warfare,  even  to  the 
very  walls  of  Delhi ;  while  this  city  itself  was  captured  by  the  Persians 
under  Nadir  Shah.  It  was  during  this  period  when  those  great  Mas- 
sulman  houses  arose,  which  ruled  in  Bengal  and  the  Camatic,  and 
exercised  the  powers  of  royalty  at  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad,  at  the 
time  when  the  two  nations  of  western  Europe  entered  into  the  con- 
test for  the  next  possession  of  supreme  power.  "^ 

69.  Progress  of  the  East  India  Company. — The  period  of  the 
English  Revolution  was  not  favourable  to  the  East  India  Company. 
It  has  already  been  shown  f  that  the  ParUament  declared  the  Iiidian 
trade  free  to  English  subjects,  unless  they  were  prohibited  by  a 
special  Act,  and  that  the  Company^s  high-hapded  violation  of  this 
principle,  together  with  the  Tory  proclivities  of  its  directors,  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  New  Company  under  the  patronage  of  the  Whigs. 
The  disclosures  which  accompanied  these  parliamentary  proceedings, 
threatened  at  one  time,  to  break  up  the  Old  Company,  by  the 
refusal  of  its  charter.  But  the  directors  spent  immense  sums  in 
bribing  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  other  leading  men; |  and 
at  length,  in  the  year  1708,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Qodol- 
phin,  the  two  Companies  were  amalgamated  under  the  title  of  ''  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.*'  The 
charter  of  this  company  was  directly  sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 
Its  privileges  were  thus  secured  for  the  future ;  and  the  directors, 
freed  from  the  constant  jarrings  and  contentions  which  had  hitherto 
disturbed  their  trade,  began  to  make  preparations  for  conducting  it 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 

Before  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Company  had 

erected  its  three  main  stations  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and 

]^denctes    ^^mbay,  into  central  posts  of  Government,  each  being 

independent  of  the  other,  and  governed  by  a  President  and 

Council  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England.  At  Calcutta, 

a  fort  had  been  commenced  in  1698,  called  Fort  William ;  Madras 

*  Blackie's  Comprehensiye  History  of  India,  Books  L,  HL,  and  IV. ;  Maoaiilay'g 
Sssay  on  Lord  Clivej  Mill's  History  of  India. 

t  Chapter  t,  Par.  33  and  53.  t  Cbapter  L,  Far.  43. 
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was  defended  by  Fort  George ;  and  at  Tegnapatam,  soath^i^rd  o^ 
Madras,  a  third  fortress  was  erected  called  Fort  David.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these  forts,  the  English  were  only  following  the  example 
of  other  Europeans,  in  a  country  where  property  was  subject  to  so 
many  risks,  and  where  the  constituted  authorities  were  themselves 
the  most  frequent  plunderers.  Every  servant  of  the  Company  was 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms ;  and  for  further  security,  each  station 
was  guarded  by  a  small  force,  partly  European  and  partly  native — 
the  latter  being  known  by  the  name  of  Sepoys — a  corruption  of  the 
Hindoo  word  Sipah%  a  soldier.* 

These  military  preparations  had,  at  first,  no  other  object  than  the 
simple  protection  of  trade.  But  in  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  Company  felt  that  the  possession 
of  dominion  would  assure  them  still  further  security,  and  they 
accordingly  directed  their  efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  territory.  It 
was  a  long  time,  however,  before  these  aspirations  to  actual  sove- 
reignty were  made ;  and  the  Company  continued  to  call  themselves 
traders  long  after  they  had  become  princes.  In  this  respect  they 
were  unlike  the  Portuguese,  whose  Sovereign  assumed  the  lofty  title 
of  **  Lord  of  the  navigation,  conquest  and  commerce  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia  and  India,''  and  despatched  his  Viceroys  to  the  East, 
before  he  had  acquired  a  single  foot  of  the  soil.f 

70.  European  Trading  Companies  in  India. — The  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English  were  the  only  European  nations  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  make  early  expeditions  to  India  and  establish  PortagocM. 
commercial   settlements  on  the   coast.     The  Portuguese 
fixed  their  head- quarters  at  Goa^  ;  but  after  the  discovery  of  Brazil, 
they  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the  American  trade,  and  the 
commerce  of  India  was  left  to  the  Eoglish  and  the  Dutch,  whose 
hostihties    in    the    seventeenth    century     have     been     described 
in  a  previous  volume.  |      These   contentions  arose,  for  the  most 
part,  out  of  the  spice  trade,   which  the  Dutch  claimed 
as    their    monopoly,  and  the  English    were    constantly  Tteixutch. 
encroaching    upon.       But  as   the  latter  extended  their 
settlements  on   the  continent,   and  the  former   their  factories  in 
Java  and  the  adjacent  islands,  the  hostility  between  them  gradually 
declined,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century,  entirely  ceased. 

♦  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  292. 
+  Blackie'fl  ComprehenRive  History  of  India,  Book  II.,  ch.  8. 
:  See  England  under  the  Tudon,  chap.  VIIL,  par.  1.    S  England  under  the  BtnartS, 
ohitp.  IV.,  par.  3. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  the  French  had  struck  root  m  India* 
under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  the  feunous  Minister  of  Louis  XTV- 
Their  Company  planted  factories  at  Chandemagore  on  the  Hooghlj» 
and  at  Pondicherry  and  Surat.  They  had  also  colonized  two  fertfle 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean — Mauritius  and  Bourbon, 
Th«  French,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
respectively.  Their  possessions  and  trade  were  not  at  aU 
80  extensive  .as  the  EngUsh,  but  it  so  happened  that  when  the  two 
nations  began  to  wrestle  with  each  other  for  colonial  and  maritime 
supremacy,  the  French  Company  possessed  preponderating  power  in 
the  superior  genius  and  capacity  of  their  two  Presidents— Dupleix, 
the  Gx)vemor  of  Pondicherry,  and  Labourdonnais,  Governor  of  the 
Mauritius. 

The  latter  of  these  two  men  was  the  first  to  begin  hostilities,  by 
the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Madras  (September, 
^'•*"***'''***  1746).  He  had  been  forbidden,  however,  to  retain  any 
Bnpieu.  conquests,  and  he  accordingly  agreed  to  restore  his  cap- 
ture on  the  payment  of  a  ransom.  But  Dupleix  was 
jealous  of  his  success ;  and  on  the  strength  of  secret  orders  firom 
home,  refused  to  recognize  the  agreement.  After  the  departure  of 
Labourdonnais,  he  took  possession  of  the  settlement,  and  removed 
the  principal  inhabitants  to  Pondicherry,  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Some  of  these  contrived  to  escape,  Hobert  CHve,  then  a  merchant's 
clerk,  being  among  the  number. 

Dupleix  next  proceeded  to  besiege  Fort  St.  David,  but  was  driven 
off  by  an  English  fleet  (March,  1747) ;  and  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  being  concluded  in  the  following  year,  he  was  compelled  to 
restore  Madras.  In  the  meantime,  Labourdonnais  had  returned  to 
France  to  defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  his  rival.  He 
was  there  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  after  three  years*  detention, 
and  many  harassing  inquiries,  set  at  liberty.  These  troubles  broke 
his  health,  and  he  died  in  1754  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness. 

71.  Brief  Supremacy  of  the  French  under  Dupleix. — The  re- 
moval of  Labourdonnais  left  Dupleix  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  great 
policy  of  founding  a  French  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  mon- 
archy. The  system  he  adopted  was  similar  to  that  which  enabled 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  to  conquer  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  was  the  same 
which  the  English  afterwards  put  in  practice  with  such  signal  results. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  rivalries  existing  between  the  various 
native  princes,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  one  most  likely  to 
8ubser\'e  his  interests.     If  it  was  convenient  to  treat  a  Nabob  as 
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independent,  or  as  subordinate  to  the  Great  Mogul ;  if  it  was  con- 
venient to  regard  his  dignity  as  hereditary,  or  only  as  an 
office  held  at  tiie  pleasure  of  the  Court  of  Delhi ;  if  it  was  con-  ^H^ 
venient  to  acknowledge  the  reigning  Emperor,  or  to  main- 
tain that  the  empire  was  dissolved,  and  tliat  there  could  be  neither 
aggression  nor  rebellion — all  alike  were   equally  serviceable  to  his 
purpose,  and  furnished  him  with  fair  pretexts  for  his  proceedings.* 

In  the  same  year  that  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed, 
the  Nizam  or  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan  under  the  Mogul  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nazir  Jang.  But  his  grandson  Mirzapha 
Jung,  also  claimed  the  vacant  throne,  and  was  supported  in  his  pre- 
tensions by  Chunda  Sahib,  who  himself  was  disputing  the  right  of 
Anwar- ood-Deen,  to  the  Government  of  the  Camatic,  at 
that  time  subject  to  the  Nizam.  The  cause  of  both  ^*J**'°^ 
these  pretenders  was  eagerly  espoused  by  Dupleix,  and  in  the  dwxul 
a  batUe  beneath  the  walls  of  Amboor  (August,  1749), 
Anwar-ood-Deen  was  slain.  Arcot,  his  capital,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors ;  but  his  son  Mahomed  AH  fled  to  Trichinopoly,  and  assumed 
his  father's  title.  Meanwhile  Nazir  Jung  was  shot  by  some  of  his 
officers,  who  had  conspired,  at  the  instigation  of  Dupleix.  Mirzapha 
Jung  was  thereupon  proclaimed  SoubaJidar  of  the  Deccan,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  triumph,  the  French  Governor  began  to  build 
a  town  on  the  spot  where  Nazir  Jung  fell,  with  the  pompous  title  of 
Dupleix  Fatihihad — the  City  of  tJie  Victory  of  Dupleix,  In  this  vain 
glorious  spirit  ho  caused  the  new  Nizam  to  be  installed  with  great 
pomp  at  Pondicherry ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  himself  the 
Governor  of  India  from  the  river  Kristna  to  Cape  Comorin,  assumed 
sovereign  powers,  and  used  the  Nizam  as  his  puppet. 

The  English  at  Forts  St.  George  and  St.  David  now  took  serious 
alarm   at  these  lofty  pretensions,  and  they  made  some 
efforts  to  restore  Mahomed  Ali,  whom  they  had  hitherto  J^^^ 
nominally  acknowledged.     But  their  troops  were  put  to  Trichinopoiy-. 
flight  at  Yolcondah,  and  were  compelled  to  take  shelter 
with  Mahomed  in  his  last  stronghold  of  Trichinopoly,  where  they 
were  presently  besieged  by  Chundah  Sahib  and  the  French. 

The  fortunes  of  the  English  were  now  at  their  lowest  ebb.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  raise  the  siege,  for  the  small  force  which  was 
then  at  Madras,  had  no  commander.  Major  Lawrence  having 
returned  to  England  ;  the  natives  had  learned  to  regard  them  with 
contempt,  since  they  had  seen  the  French  flag  flying  on  Fort  St, 

*  Macaolay's  Lord  Clive. 
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George,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  English  factory  led  in  triumph  throng" 
the  streets  of  Pondicherry  ;  while  the  counsels  and  arms  of  Duplei^ 
had  been  everywhere  successful.  Such  was  the  crisis  when  Rober* 
Clive,  an  obscure  English  youth,  stepped  forth,  and  by  his  Talour 
and  genius  turned  the  tide  of  fortune.* 

72.  Character  and  Early  Career  of  Robert  Clive.— Robert  Clive 

was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard  Clive,  a  gentleman  of  old  family,  but 
small  estate,  residing  in  the  parish  of  Moreton  Say,  near  Market  Dra3rton. 
He  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  September,  1725,  and  from  his  early  childhood 
showed  a  most  daring  and  turbulent  spirit,  instances  of  which  were  long 
remembered  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  retained  a  character 
for  idleness  and  intractability  at  all  the  schools  to  which  he  w^s  sent ;  made 
no  progress  in  learning,  and  was  not  at  any  time  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
scholarship.  In  despair  of  making  anything  of  such  a  reprobate,  his  family 
gladly  shipped  him  off  to  Madras,  as  a  writer  in  the  Company *8  service, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Yet  the  letters  he  wrote  home,  display 
a  kindly,  thoughtful,  and  manly  spirit ;  tinged,  however,  with  a  melancholy 
to  which  he  was  constitutionally  subject,  and  which  was,  doubtless,  agg^- 
vated  by  his  exile.  He  thoroughly  disliked  the  duties  of  the  desk,  and  the 
troubles  in  which  he  was  constantly  involved  by  his  insubordinate  spirit, 
drove  him  to  make  an  attempt  against  his  life,  which  providentially  failed. 
His  melancholy,  however,  returned  to  him  in  after  life,  and  he  terminated 
his  career  by  his  own  hand,  before  he  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  regarded  his  escape  as  a  special  providence,  and 
believed  that  he  was  destined  for  some  high  purpose.  When  the  French, 
therefore,  began  hostilities  with  the  capture  of  Madras,  he  gladly  took  up 
arms,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much,  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
relieved  him  of  his  civil  duties.  He  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
and  bade  farewell  to  trade.f 

73.  The  Fall  of  Dupleix. — Olive's  first  thoughts  were  directed  to 
the  relief  of  Trichinopoly,  the  capture  of  which  would  give  the 
French  the  mastery  of  Southern  India.  It  was  impossible  to  raise 
the  siege  with  the  forces  then  at  the  young  captain's  command,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  to  efiect  a  diversion  by  attacking  Arcot.     This 

design  was  approved,  and  Clive,  with  a  force  of  200  Euro- 
otT*'*  peans  and  800  Sepoys,  set  out  from  Madras  (August,  1751). 

J3|^  ^  As  he  approached  the  city,  through  a  storm  of  thunder^ 
Axoot.  hghtning  and  rain,  the  garrison  was  seized  with  a  super- 

stitious panic,  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  Hardly 
had  he  obtained  possession  of  the  place  when  the  French  turned 
from  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  and  invested  his  Httle  garrison  with  a 
force  of  10,000  native  troops  and  150  Europeans.  The  siege  con- 
tinued for  fiity  days,  and  when  the  assault  was  at  last  delivered,  it 

*  Macaulay*8  Lord  Clive;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  900-903;  Blockie's  Ck>mpreh€n~ 
live  History  of  India,  BooklU.,  chap.  IV. 
f  Macanlay'g  Essay ;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  303-905;  Blackie's  India,  Book  HL, 
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was  repulsed  at  every  point.  The  next  day  the  siege  was  precipit 
tately  abandoned,  and  CUve  having  received  reinforcements  from 
Madras,  together  with  the  adhesion  of  a  Mahratta  army  which  had 
been  waiting  in  the  neighbourhood  to  join  the  victorious  side,  took 
the  field,  and  totally  defeated  the  retreating  foe  near  Amee.  He  then 
drove  a  French  garrison  from  the  great  Pagoda  of  Conjeveram ;  in- 
flicted a  second  defeat  upon  Chunda  Sahib,  at  the  village  of  Cover- 
pauk  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Fort  St.  David  he  destroyed  the  newly 
raised  City  of  tlie  Victory  of  Dupleix, 

Encouraged  by  these  achievements,  the  Government  of  Ma4ras 
now    determined  to  send    Clive    with    a   strong    detachment,   to 
strengthen  the  garrison  of  Trichinopoly.     Major  Lawrence, 
who  had  meanwhile  arrived  from  England  and  assumed  ^^^2^^,^ 
the  chief  command,  generously  gave  way  to  his  junior,  and  Tricunopoij. 
consented  to  serve  under  him.     The  expedition  which  they 
jointly  led  was  crowned    with   signal   success;    the  besiegers    of 
Trichinopoly  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  Chunda 
Sahib,  falling  into  the   hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  was  put  to  death 
(June,  1751).     Mahomed  Ali  was  then  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the    Camatic ;  but  Dupleix,  nothing  daunted,  hastened  to  set  up 
another  Nabob,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  intrigues  against  the 
English  on  every  side,  when  he  was  recalled  home  to  undergo  the 
same  ungrateful  treatment  which  had  been  meted  to  his  rival  Labour- 
donnais,  chiefly  at  his  instigation.      He  died  in   1768, 
broken  in  fortune  and  sick  at  heart  with  the  ingratitude  of  ^^S»L 
those  for  whose  benefit  he  had  spent  all  his  wealth  and 
the  best  years  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  Dupleix's  departure  from  India  a  treaty  was  in  course 
of  negotiation,  which  left  each  party  in  possession  of  its  existing 
advantages.  The  French  were  supreme  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam, 
who  liberally  remunerated  their  services  by  the  grant  of  the  extensive 
province  called  the  Northern  Circars,  and  British  influence  was 
established  over  the  Camatic  (August,  1754). 

2.— BRITISH  POWER  SUPREME  IN  BENGAL  AND  THE 

CARNATIC— 1756  to  1761. 

74.  Surajah  Dowlah  and  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. — The 
conclusion  of  peace  enabled  Clive  to  return  to  England ;  but  the 
opposing  influences  of  the  French  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  English 
in  the  Camatic  kept  both  provinces  in  a  state  of  confusion  until 
1756,  when  war  being  again  declared  between  France  aad  Gt^^^» 
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Britain,    hostilities    assumed    a  more   regular    character.      Olive 
returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  and  with 

2J[p^r„e«  tiio  *^®  ^"^"^^  ^^  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  royal  service.  He 
Mthraitft  landed  at  Bombay  in  November,  1755,  and  was  nresontly 
I^^iToS  engaged  with  Admiral  Watson  in  expelling  the  Mahratta 
pirates  who  infested  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  destroying 
their  stronghold  at  Gheiiah.  He  then  proceeded  to  his  government, 
which  he  reached  on  the  20th  of  June,  175G — the  very  day  of  the 
massacre  of  the  English  residents  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta."^ 

The  English  had,  hitherto,  overlooked  the  extraordinary  facilities 
both  for  commerce  and  conquest,  which  presented  themselves  in 
the  province  of  Bengal;!  and  they  had  regarded  the  country  as  of 
inferior  importance  to  the  Camatic.  For  fiiese  reasons,  they  had 
not  extended  their  factories  in  it,  beyond  Fort  William  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Circumstances  now  occurred  which  entirely 
changed  their  views,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  country  as  the 
seat  of  future  empire. 

The  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  like  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  was  only 
nominally  dependent  on  the  Mogul,  and  from  his  rich  and  populous 
city  of  Moorshedabad,  ho  issued  absolute  and  uncontrolled  decrees 
over  Bengal,  Orissa  and  Behar.  In  April,  1756,  Snrajah 
Sto^h  I^o''^lal»»  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  his 
Dowiah.  grandfather,  the  Nabob  AHverdiKLhan.  The  new  Sovereign 
was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  Oriental  despots,  being 
cruel  and  Hcentious,  fond  of  flattery,  and  grossly  ignorant.  The 
EngUsh  were  the  objects  of  his  bitterest  animosity,  and  when  the 
prospect  of  another  war  with  France  appeared,  he  broke  up  their 
factory  at  Cossimbazar,  and  took  possession  of  Fort  William.  The 
English  residents  who  fell  into  his  hands  were  assm*ed  of  safety  ; 
yet  that  same  night  (20th  June,  1756)  they  were  all,  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  in  number,  thrust  into  the  Black  Hole— a  military  cell 
measuring  only  18  feet  by  14  feet ;  ventilated  by  only  two  small 
windows  under  a  low  verandah,  and  calculated  for  no  more  than  six 
prisoDors.  After  a  night  of  indescribable  hoiTors,  twenty- three  of 
these  unhappy  people,  alone  survived  ;  the  dead  were  flung  whole- 
sale into  a  pit,  and  Mr.  Holywell,  a  member  of  tlie  Council  at  Fort 
WilHam,  and  two  other  chief  men  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  sent 
to  Moorshedabad,  to  be  tortured  with  fresh  cruelties. :[ 

75.  Capture  of  the  French  Fort  at  Chandemagore.— The  news 
of  the  fall  of  Fort  William  and  the  atrocity  which  followed,  excited 

8tanbope*s  England,  IV.,  S15-31C.  i  See  Macaalay's  Lord  CUve. 

t  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  310-390;  Macaulay's  Lord  Clive. 
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the  fiercest  resentment  at  Madras,  and  a  naval  and  military  armament 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  the  Hooghly  under  the 
commands  of  Clive  and  Watson.  Clive  landed  at  the  cuTeand 
village  of  Fulta,  and  pushed  forward  to  Calcutta,  the  oacutur 
garrison  of  which  fled  at  the  first  onset.  Preparations 
were  then  made  f^r  marching  against  Moorshedabad ;  but  intelli- 
gence now  came  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  Franco  and  Groat 
Britain  ;  and  Clive,  whose  force  did  not  exceed  900  English  infantry 
and  1600  sepoys,  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  French  garrison  at 
Chandemagore  in  his  rear,  unmolested.  The  French,  however, 
were  not  disposed  to  cross  swords  with  the  conquerors  of  the  Cai- 
natic ;  while  Surajah  Dowlah  had  been  thoroughly  frightened  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  British  assault  on  Calcutta.  He  was  further  dis- 
quieted by  tidings  of  another  Afghan  invasion  of  India,  and  in  this 
situation  he  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  were,  too  readily, 
accepted.  Fur  no  sooner  was  the  treaty  concluded,  than  the  Nabob 
forgot  his  promises,  and  began  to  form  new  designs  with  the  French, 
so  as  to  drive  the  British  altogether  out  of  Bengal.  But  Chve  and 
Watson,  being  well  acquainted  with .  these  intrignes,  resolved  to 
strike  ^  the  first  blow ;  tiie}*  assaulted  and  captured  Chandemagore 
after  a  sharp  resistance,  and  its  garrison  of  four  hundred  European 
troops  became  prisoners  of  war.* 

76.  The  Conspiracy  against  Surajah  Dowlah. — The  fall  of  Chan- 
demagore and  the  total  defeat  of  his  expected  allies,  inspired  the 
Nabob  with  increased  hatred  and  fear  of  the  English,  whom  he  now 
treated  with  alternate  insolence  and  servility.  Meanwhile  a  formid- 
able confederacy  was  being  formed  for  his  dethronement,  and  the- 
elevation  of  his  general  Meer  Jaffier.  The  English  chiefs  gave  their 
countenance  to  this  confederacy,  and  were  promised  in  return  ample 
compensation  for  the  victims  at  Calcutta,  besides  a  handsome  dona- 
tive to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  Council  at  Fort  William.  Mr. 
Watts,  the  English  resident  at  Moorshedabad,  was  the  principal 
agent  in  these  negotiations ;  and  next  to  him  was  Omichund,  a 
wealthy  Bengalee  merchant  living  in  Calcutta.  Omichund  had  sus- 
tained great  losses  by  the  Nabob^s  recent  expedition  against  that 
place,  and  was  therefore  eager  to  recompense  himself  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Prompted  by  cupidity,  he  now  threatened  to  reveal 
the  entire  scheme  to  the  Nabob,  unless  the  English  agreed  to  give 
him  thirty  lacs  of  rupees  (£800,000).  In  this  extremity  the  Cal- 
cutta Council,  directed  by  Clive,  caused  two  treaties  to  be  drawn  up  ; 
one  on  white  paper,  containing  no  reference  to  Omichund,  and 
*  Macaolay's  Lord  Clive ;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  321-92i« 
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intended  to  be  the  genuine  treaty ;  the  other,  on  red  paper,  with  a 

stipulation  acceding  to  his  demand,  but  intended  to  de- 
TtaetnnMc-  ceivo  him.  All  the  members  of  Council  signed  both 
onLhniMi.      treaties  without  hesitation ;   except  Admiral  Watson,  who 

declined  to  do  so.  Clive  therefore  caused  his  signature 
to  be  forged,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  called  to  account  by 
the  House  of  Commons.* 

77.  The  Battle  of  Plassey. — All  was  now  ready  for  action.  Waits 
escaped  from  Moorshedabad,  and  CUve  putting  his  troops  in  motiim, 
wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  the  Nabob,  setting  forth  all  the  wrongs 
which  the  Engliish  had  suffered,  and  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  further  exposed,  by  his  intrigues  with  the  French.      Much 

perturbed,  Surajah  Dowl^  proceeded  to  assemble  his 
surtjaii'i  whole  forcc,  amounting  to  16,000  cavalry  and  85,000 
******  infantry,  near  the  village  of  Plassey.     Besides  these,  he 

had  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  of  the  largest  size,  and  forty  Frenchmen 
who  had  charge  of  some  smaller  guns.  The  infantry  were  but 
indifferently  armed;  but  the  cavahy  were  drawn  from  the  hardy 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts,  and  were  more  formidable  than 
those  which  Clive  had  encountered  in  the  Camatic. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  separate  himself 
from  the  Nabob,  and  carry  his  division  over  to  the  English  camp.  Bat 
when  Clive  had  advanced  to  Cossimbazar,  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
enemy,  the  conspirator  still  kept  aloof,  and  the  EngUsh  (General 
felt  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
his  confederate ;  his  own  army  numbered  no  more  than  8000  men ; 
and  although  a  third  of  them  were  English,  and  they  were  all  well 
officered  and  disciplined,  they  were,  nevertheless,  advancing  against 
a  foe  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  themselves.     Besides  all 

this,  the  wide  stream  of  the  Hooghly  lay  before  them,  over 
^^ti^    which  it  was  easy  to  advance,  but  over  which,  if  things 

went  ill,  not  one  of  their  little  band  would  ever  return. 
On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  Clive  called  a 
council  of  war.  The  migority  pronounced  against  fighting,  and  Clive 
concurred  with  them.  But  the  decision  did  not  approve  itself  to  his 
mind,  and  in  order  that  he  might  calmly  consider  the  circumstances 
before  him,  he  retired  alone  to  the  shade  of  some  trees,  whence  he 
returned  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  determined  to  put  everything  to  the 
hazard  of  a  battle. 

Next  morning  the  troops  passed  the  river,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
toilsome  march  of  fifteen  miles,  they  took  up  their  position  at  mid- 

*  Bm  Maoaulay's  Essay. 
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night,  in  a  grove  of  mango  trees,  near  Plassey,  one  mile  from  the 
enemy's  camp.  All  that  night,  the  mingling  sounds  of 
drums,  clarions  and  cymbals  from  the  vast  camp  of  the  ^*  <*o«^ 
Nabob,  disturbed  the  rest  of  the  wearied  EngUsh ;  and  ^•<«"y- 
Chve,  unable  to  sleep  from  other  causes,  ascended  the  roof  of  a 
bunting  house,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose,  and  surveyed  with  a 
steadfast  eye,  the  immense  multitude  before  him. 

The  Nabob's  army  was   already  in  motion,   and  was   advancing 
from  several  sides,   as  if  to  enclose  his  httle  army.     But  they  pre- 
sently halted,  and  begun  a  cannonade  which  lasted  for  several  hours, 
without  doing  any  harm.     On  the  other  hand,  the  few  field  pieces  of 
the  Enghsh  produced  great  effect;  several  of  the  Nabob's  most 
distinguished  officers  fell  ;    disorder  began  to  spread  through  his 
ranks ;  and  one  of  the  conspirators  urged  him  to  retreat. 
His  own  terrors  readily  responded  to  this  advice,  and  the  sar«j>h 
order  was  given  for  the  army  to  fall  back.     This  order  JJJ^y^ 
decided  his  fate.     The  English  charged  along  their  whole  dispenad. 
line ;  and  meeting  with  but  faint  resistance,  except  from 
ihe  gallant  httle  band  of  Frenchmen,  drove  the  enemy  before  them, 
like  an  immense  mob.     In  one  hour,  the  forces  of  Surajah  Dowlah 
were  dispersed,  never  to  re-assemble.     Their  camp,  guns,  baggage, 
and  innumerable  wagons  and  cattle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who  had,  at  the  cost  of  only  twenty- two  soldiers  killed 
and    fifty  wounded,  vanquished  an  army  of  nearly   60,000  men 
(28rd  June,  1767). 

■  Meer  Jaffier  gave  no  assistance  to  the  English  during  the  action ;  but 
Clive  received  him  next  day  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  shortly 
afterwards  installed  him  with  great  solemnity,  as  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa.     Surajah  Dowlah  escaped  to  Patna,  but 
was  there  discovered  and  brought  back  to  Moorshedabad,  2*ed."" 
where  he  was  murdered  bv  order  of  Meer  Jaffier 's  son. 

The  shower  of  wealth  which  now  fell  upon  the  Company  and  its 
servants,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  made,  amounted  to 
nearly  three  millions  ;  of  which  sum,  Clive  himself  received  above 
iS200,000.     When  Omichund  came  to  receive  his  portion  in  the  full 
beUef  that  all  would  be  right,  he  was  told  that  the  red 
treaty  was  a  trick,  and  that  tiiere  was  nothing  for  him.   The  JSlrhLd. 
shock  was  so  great  that  he  fell  back  insensible  into  the 
arms  of  his  attendants,  and  the  unhappy  man  languished  for  a  few 
months  in  a  state  of  idiocy  and  then  died.     In  addition  to  the  above 
money  compensation,  the  new  Nabob  ceded  to  the  English  all  the 
land  within  the  Mahratta  ditch  or  fortification  round    Calcutta, 
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together  with  the  Zemindary,  or  feudal  tennre,  on  payment  of  rent» 
of  all  the  country  from  Oalcutta  to  the  sea.'*'' 

78.  Clive  supreme  in  Bengal. — From  this  time  forward  Clive 
was  master  of  Bengal,  and  was  regarded  with  slavish  awe  by  every 
native,  from  the  Nabob  downwards.  He  used  this  vast  power  ably 
and  vigorously  for  the  advantage  of  his  countij.  The  French  were 
driven  from  the  Northern  Circars^  where  they  still  retained  their 
ascendancy ;  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Nabob  was  upheld  against 

the  assaults  of  Shah  Alum,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Emperor 
D^teta  at  *^*  ^^  Delhi ;  and  an  expedition  sent  by  the  Dutch  in  Java, 
chinsnra.  for  the  purposo  of  strengthening  their  settlement  at  Chin- 
sura,  and  demanding  satisfaction  for  some  grievances 
alleged  against  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta,  was  totally  defeated,  while 
they  were  obliged  to  agree  not  to  extend  their  fortifications,  but  to 
confine  their  operations  exclusively  to  commerce,  on  pain  of  instant 
expulsion  from  Bengal  (I759).f 

Three  months  after  this  last  great  victory,  Clive  returned  to 
England,  where  ho  was  received  with  honours  and  rewards,  being 
made  an  Irish  peer,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  The  fortune  he  had  acquii*ed  in  India  enabled  him  not 
only  to  support  his  dignities,  but  to  compete  with  the  richest  in  the 
land.  For  his  assistance  against  Shah  Alum,  Meer  Jaffier  had 
.  bestowed  upon  him  a  domain  which  gave  him  an  income  of  ig27,000 
a  year ;  and  his  whole  annual  income  was  computed  at  £40,000 — a 
revenue  as  rare  then,  as  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  these  days. 
Clive  made  a  creditable  use  of  these  vast  riches,  and  expended  upon 
his  parents  and  family,  and  some  poor  friends  and  relations,  as  much 
as  £50,000.: 

79.  The  End  of  French  Power  in  India.— While  the  English 
under  Clive  were  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  their  future  empire 

in  Bengal,  their  supremacy  in  the  Cai-natic  was  again 
d^L^^  endangered  by  the  hostihties  of  the  French.  In  April, 
tampomuy  1758,  the  Couut  de  Lally,  a  brave  officer  of  Irish  origin, 
fOTtM«S*  arrived  at  Pondicherry,  with  a  great  armament,  and  pre- 
tbe  French,     scutly  laid  sicgo  to  Fort  St.  David,  which  he  took  and 

completely  destroyed.  The  capture  of  Arcot  followed ; 
and,  elated  with  his  success,  he  proceeded  to  mvest  Madras,  at  the 
head  of  2,700  Em-opean  troops  and  4,000  natives  (Dec,  1758). 
But  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  George,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Pigott,  the  Governor,  and  Colonel  Draper,  steadily  held  out,  until  the 

*tMacau]a>''8  Lord  Clive ;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  324-386.   Blackie's  India,  Book 
ni.i  chap.  X.      f  Stanhope's  iSngland,  IV.,  886-828.        :  Mccaulay's  Iiord  Clive. 
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arrival  of  an  English  squadron  under  Admiral  Pocock  (Feb.,  1759) 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  make  a  hasty  and  ignominious  retreat. 

In  October,  Colonel  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  served  under  CUve  in 
Bengal,  arrived  at  Madras  with  large  reinforcemeuts  from  England, 
and  the  French  Fort  of  Wandewash  was  assaulted  and  captured.  At 
this  news  Lally  took  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  encountered  each 
other  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Wandewash,  on  the 
22nd  of  January  1760.  The  brunt  of  tlie  battle  fell  entirely  ScllUi  by 
on  the  European  troops,  who  numbered,  on  the  Enghsh  ^^  ^y* 
side  1900  men,  and  on   the  French   2250 ;   the  native  WMdewam. 
auxiHaries  in  both  armies  standing  aloof  to  watch  the  con- 
flict.    The  victory  remained  with  the  English,  and  Coote  immedi- 
ately applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  Arcot,  Trincomalee  and  Cud- 
dolore,  which  formed  the  outposts  of  French  dominion  around  Pondi- 
cherry.     All  these  places  fell  successively  into  his  hands,  and  Lally, 
finding  himself  being  gradually  hemmed  in,  opened  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Hyder  Ali,  the  general  of  the  army,  and  afterwards  the 
fjEunous  Bajah  of  Mysore.     But  the  fii-st  division  of  the  Mysoreans 
sent  to  assist  the  French,  was  totally  routed  by  Coote,  who  then 
closed  his  forces  round  the  Freoch  capital  of  the  Camatic. 

During  these  proceedings  on  land,  the  fleets  of  both  nations  had 
frequently  come  into  coUision  on  the  coast,  the  final  result  of  these 
naval  actions  being,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  to  their  island 
stations  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Poudicherry  was  thus  deprived  of 
all  means  of  supply  from  the  sea ;  and  the  garrison,  worn  with 
famine,  fatigue  and  disease,  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1761. 

Thus  ended  the  power  of  the  French   in  India ;  for  although 
PondicheiTy  was  restored  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1768,  they  never 
again  attained  their  former  influence,  nor  recovered  their 
lost  ground.     They  were   expressly  prohibited  by  that  p^^h«ry. 
peace,  from  raising  fortresses  or  maintaining  troops  in 
Bengal ;  and  their  East  India  Company  soon  ceased  to  exist.     Lally 
and  2000  of  his  European  troops  were  taken  prisoners  at  Pondi- 
cherry.     The  Count  was  brought  to  England,  and  allowed  to  proceed 
to  France  on  his  parole,   to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him 
for  neglect  of  duty.     But  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Paris,  than 
he  was  thiown  into  the  Bastille,  where,  after  an  incarceration  of  many 
months,  ho  was  most  unjustly  condemned  to  death.     On  the  9th  of 
May,  1766,  he  was  dragged  to  public  execution  in  a  dung  cart,  with 
a  gag  between  his  lips,  and  beheaded  on  the  Place  de  Grieve.* 

*  Stauhorc's  EDglascI,  lY.,  390-450 ;  Elackio's  India,  Dookm.,  chap.  XI. 
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PERIOD  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.— 1760  to  1820. 

CHAPTER   VI.— FROM  THE    ACCESSION    OF   THE  KING 

UNTIL    THE     TERMINATION    OF     HIS     STRUGGLE 

WITH    THE    WHIGS.— 1760  to  1784. 

George  III. — Reigned  fifty-nine  years  and  three  months,  from  25th 
October,  1760,  to  29th  January,  1820.  Bom  at  Norfolk  House,  St.  James's 
Square,  4th  June,  1738.  Married  8th  September,  1761,  Sophia  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  Died  at  Windsor,  29th 
January,  1820. 

Section   L— DURING  THE   ASCENDANCY   OF   THE  EARL 

OF  BUTE.— 1760  to  1763. 

1.— THE  END  OF  PITT'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

1.  Character  of  George  the  Third. — The  reign  of  George  the 
Second  came  suddenly  to  a  close  on  the  25th  of  October,  1760,  on 
which  day  the  King  died,  early  in  the  morning,  of  disease  of  the 
heart. 

The  new  Sovereign  had  entered  his  twenty-third  year ;  his  person 
was  tall  and  strongly  built,  and  his  conntenanco  open  and 
engaging.     Bat  his  education  had  been  shamefully  neg-  ^2^^* 
lected,  and  from  the  character  of  his   instructors  it  was  education, 
generally  believed  that  they  had  instilled  into  him  the 
most  exalted  notions  of  the  kingly  office,  and  of   the  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  Crown.     His  mother,  who  was  a  clever,  domineering 
and  cruel  woman, -^  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  keep  him  under 
her  own  influence ;  and  the  close  connection  between  her  and  Lord 
Bute,  which  had  become  a  subject  of  general  scandal,  led  many  to 
look  forward  with  apprehensions  to  a  reign  of  favouritism.     But 
although  when  Prince  of  Wales,  George  was  naturally  indolent,  dull 
of  comprehension,  and  apparently  devoid  of  the  power  to  think  and 
act  for  himself,   he  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  before  he 
showed  that  the  political  lessons  he  had  received  had  not  been  lost, 
and  that  he  meant  to  rule,  free  from  the  dictation  of  parties  and 
Ministers,  and  even  from  the  control  of  his  mother  and  the  ilEivourite. 

«  Tbaokoray'8  George  the  Third. 
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Ho  WRS  not  Ts  ithout  some  qnalifications  for  the  task  upon  which 
he  had  thus  set  his  mind,  since  ho  had  all  the  courage, 
"n*iufl.otion«  resolution,  and  pertinacity  of  his  family  ;  was  a  most 
lorbnsiuetu.  dillgcnt  man  of  business  ;  and  knew  more  of  the 
minutiae  of  official  life  than  any  permanent  Secretary  in 
his  Government.  His  idea  of  personal  rule  was  that  of  not  being 
thwarted  in  his  wishes,  and  of  knowing  and  sanctioning  everything 
that  was  done  ;  but  his  mind  was  too  narrow  and  his  prejudices  too 
intense,  to  permit  him  to  form  any  wide  or  elevated  views,  even  if 
he  had  possessed  the  capacity  or  the  inclination.'*'  His  public 
character  vvnll  unfold  itself  as  we  proceed;  it  will  therefore  be  suf- 
ficient at  present  to  note,  that,  in  his  private  relations  ho  was 
tender  to  his  family  and  pure  in  his  life  ;  but  that  his  honesty 
was  tainted  with  a  want  of  candour,  and  his  earnest  piety  with  a 
want  of  charity,  while  the  control  which  he  had  over  his  passions 
was  accompanied  with  a  sullenness  of  temper,  and  a  too  keen 
remembrance  of  those  who  gave  him  offence. t 

2.  Divisions  in  the  Cabinet. — The  ascendancy  of  the  Princess 
Dowager  of. Wales  and  the  Earl  of  Bute, J  was  apparent  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  reign ;  and  the  pubUshed  caricatures  soon 
exposed  their  infiuence  to  ridicule,  by  the  figures  of  a  petticoat 
and  a  jackboot.  If  the  leaders  of  the  administration  had  held 
together,  supported  as  Pitt  was  by  the  commercial  classes  and 
pubUc  opinion,  and  Newcastle  by  the  Whig  interest  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  parliamentary  management,  their  government  would 
have  continued.  Hut  latent  jealousies  and  enmities  had  begun  to 
show  themselves  even  during  the  life  time  of  George  the  Second. 
Pitt  had  been  estranged  from  his  old  ally,  Legge,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  some  of  the  Ministers,  including  Newcastle,  were 
envious  of  his  popularity,  and  others  disgusted  by  his  imperious 
and  haughty  demeanour.  Others  again,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  attached  to  peace  by  the 
traditions  of  Walpole,  were  opposed  to  his  German  poHcy,  and  dis- 
mayed at  his  enormous  expenditure.  ||Thus  divided,  tho  Ministry 
easily  succumbed  to  tho  Earl  of  Bute ;   although,  according  to  a 

*  Saiidford's  E<^timatos  of  tbe  English  Kings. 

+  Memoirs  of  Lord  Woldegrave,  who  was  one  of  George's  "Governors"  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales. 

:  John  Stuart,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  was  a  poor  Scottish  nobleman  who  had  first 
attiacted  tho  attention  of  tho  King's  father  at  a  private  dramatic  entertainment. 
Tho  favour  which  he  received  was  extended  to  liim  by  the  Princess  after  her 
husband's  death,  and  she  mode  him  her  groom  of  tho  stole,  and  chief  agent  in  all 
her  political  intripues. 

11  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Chatham,  Part  U. 
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bon-mot  oi  the  day,  it  was  at  one  time  doubtful  whether  the  King 
would  bum  in  his  chamber,  Scotch  coal,  Newcastle  coal,  or  Pitt 
coals- 

After  the  dissolution  of  T^arliament  in  March,  17C1,  however, 
all  uncertainty  ceased.  Legge,  who  had  formerly  offended  Bute  by 
refusing  to  support  his  candidate,  at  a  Hampshu*o  election,  was 
unceremoniously  dismissed  and  superseded  by  Lord  Ban*ington ;  and 
Pitt,  without  being  cx)nsulted  or  even  informed  of  the  change,  was 
forced  to  accept  the  favourite  as  his  colleague  in  the  Secretarj'ship, 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Holdemess. 

3.  Negotiations  for  Peace  with  France.— The  policy  of  the  now 
system  was  to  put  a  summary  end  to  the  war,  and  thus,  as  it  was 
ignorantly  thought,  supplant  Pitt  in  general  estimation.  Early  in 
ihe  year,  the  Duke  do  Choiseul,  who  now  conducted  the  affairs  of 
France,  under  the  direction  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XY.,  had  made  overtures  for  peace.  But  it  presently 
appeared  that  he  sought  to  detach  England  from  her  alliance  with 
Prussia,  a  measure  to  which  the  Bedfords  would  have  agi'oed,  but 
which  Pitt  himself  strongly  opposed. 

The  position  of  the  Prussian  monarch  was  now  such  that  his 
desertion  by  England  would  have  been  both  cruel  and 
dishonourable.  The  Austrians  were  in  possession  of  the  ^JJ^^J^a^, 
most  important  posts  in  Silesia ;  the  Russians  were  masters  oreat. 
in  Pomerania;  And  all  Frederick's  resources  were  fast 
failing,  except  his  own  indomitable  energy.  The  only  gleam,  in  fact, 
which  shone  on  the  Prussian  cause  in  Germany,  was  the  defeat  of 
the  French  by  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the  battle  of  Kirch-Dirken  (15th 
July,  1761),  in  which  the  British  contingent  under  the  Marquis  of 
Gnmby  and  General  Conway,  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  and 
atoned  for  the  disgrace  of  Lord  George  Sackvillo  at  Miuden.t 
Under  these  circumstances  Pitt  continued  all  the  firmer  in  his  attach- 
ment to  Prussia.  But  he  did  not  refrain  from  entering  into  negotia- 
tions for  a  separate  peace  with  France,  although  he  protracted  them 
until  the  capture  of  Belleisle,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  enabled 
him  to  offer  it  in  exchange  for  Minorca. 

Meanwhile,  however,   it  became  evident  that  Franco   was  not 
sincere  in  her  offei*s.     When  M.  de  Bussy,  the  French 
envoy,   presented  the  draft  of  the  preliminary  articles  to  Fnnc« 
the  Secretary  of  State  (16th  July),  he  also  put  forward  iSuSS«m 
another  document  which  purported  to  be  a  statement  of  for  8p«in. 
Spanish  claims  against  England,  and  he  urged  the  settle - 

«  Btanhope'i  EngUnd,  IV.,  209.  f  Maiiey*!  George  the  Third,  L,  G0<63. 
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ment  of  these  claims  concurrently  with  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  British  Minister  indignantly  resented  snch  an  unwarrantable 
interference  in  matters  which  exclusively  concerned  the  relations 
between  England  and  another  Court ;  he  returned  the  offensive 
paper  with  an  intimation  that  the  French  Government  must  not  *'  pre- 
sume to  meddle  "  in  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  inf^tructed  the  ambassador  at  Madrid  to 
inform  that  Court,  that  their  claims  would  not  be  entertained  for  a 
moment,  on  the  representation  of  Franco.  This  peremptory  mes- 
sage brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Family  Compact  between  the  two  Bourbon  Houses,  was 
signed  (15th  August).* 

4.  The  Family  Compact  between  France  and  Spain. — The 
throne  of  Spain  was  now  occupied  by  Charles  III.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  half-brotber  Ferdinand  YI.  in  1759.  The  deceased 
monarch  had  entertained  kindly  feelings  towards  England,  bat 
Charles,  when  King  of  the  Two  SiciHes,  had  been  forcibly  prevented 
from  joining  the  coaUtion  against  Maria  Theresa,  by  an  English 
fleet,  and  compelled  within  the  hour  to  sign  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
under  threats  of  bombardment  (1742).  On  this  account  he  bore 
no  good  will  towards  England,  and  ever  since  his  accession,  Spanish 
counsels  had  been  inclining  more  and  more  towards  the  French,  and 
a  strict  alliance  between  the  two  Bourbon  Houses  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  their  mutual  safety. 

The  Family  Compact  cemented  this  aUiance. 

By  this  famous  treaty,  France  and  Spain  entered  into  a  perpetual  alliance 
for  the  mutual  defence  and  guarantee  of  their  respective  dominions ;  peace 
and  war  were  to  be  made  by  common  consent ;  and  the  same  commercial 
privileges  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  both  Crowns.  It  was  further 
stipulated,  that  none  but  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  alliance ;  in  accordance  with  which  provision  the  privilege  of 
acceding  to  it  was  reserved  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  the  in£u)t 
Duke  of  Parma.  The  treaty  was  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  existing  war ;  but  a  particular  convention  was  signed  on  the  same 
day,  by  which  Spain  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  on  the  ist 
of  May,  1762,  if  a  peace  had  not  been  concluded  at  that  date. 

Such  a  compact  was  sufficiently  formidable  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ; 
but  it  contained  one  provision,  the  aim  of  which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
Spain  was  not  to  be  obliged  to  aid  France  by  arms,  except  in  case  of  inva- 
sion, or  her  being  engaged  in  war  with  a  maritime  power, ^ 

These  treaties  were  to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to  afford  time  for 

*  stanhope's  England,  IV.,  224-234. 

f  Dyer's  Europe,  m.,  428-430;  Massey's  George  the  Third.,  L,  63-64 ;  Stanhope's 
England,  IV.,  237. 
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the  SpaniBh  treasure  ships  to  come  m  ;  but  Pitt  had  obtained  early 
and  exact  information  of  this  fleet,  and  he  proposed  to  the  CouncU 
to  anticipate  the  blow,  by  a  seizure  of  the  treasure  ships,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  an  attack  upon  the 
Spanish    dominions  in  South  America.      The  reluctant  ^'^^?f~ 
support  which  he  had  received  from  his  colleagues  ever  hoctrnties 
Bince  the  commencement  of  the  reign  now  became  open  ^^ 
opposition.     No  one  would  second  his  bold  but  prudent 
counsel  except  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple;  a  second  and  a 
third  Cabinet  Council  were  held  on  the   subject;  but  his  colleagues 
continued  their  opposition,  and  he  and  Temple  thereupon  resigned 
their  offices  (5th  October). 

The  young  King  behaved  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
towards  Pitt,  at  parting,  and  urged  him  to  accept  some  The  cabinet 
substantial  mark  of  royal  gratitude.     He  was  oflered  the  ^"j^^e 
governorship  of  Canada  with  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year  and  rerigns. 
exemption  &om  residence.     But  altiiough  he  decHned  this 
splendid  offer,  he  let  fall  a  hint  that  some  provision  for  his  wife  and 
&mily  would  be  acceptable,   and    accordingly  the   same    Gazette 
which  announced  his  retirement,  also  announced  that  his  wife  had 
been  created  Baroness  Chatham  in  her  own  right,  and  that  a  pen- 
sion of  £8,000  per  annum  for  three  lives  had  been  conferred  on 
himself.     Whether  the  bestowal  of  these  rewards  upon  the  Great 
Commoner  was  meant  in  good  faith,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services, 
or  whether  it  was  meant  to  damage  his  reputation,  does  not  appear. 
Many  of  his  true  friends  thought  he  would  have  best  consulted  the 
dignity  of  his  character  by  refusing  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the 
Court.     The  general  opinion  of  his  talents,  virtues  and  services, 
however,  remained  unaltered.     Addresses  were   presented  to  him 
from  several  large  towns,  and  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when  the  King 
and  Queen  with  the  Court  and  the  Ministers  went  in  state  to  dine 
at  Guildhall,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fallen  minister ;  all  acclama- 
tions were  directed  to  him,  while  the  King  and  his  bride  were  scarcely 
noticed.'!' 

2.— END  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEAES'  WAR. 

5.  War  with  Spain. — As  soon  as  the  fall  of  the  great  Minis- 
ter was  known  at  Madrid  the  tone  of  that  Court  became  com- 
pletely altered.  The  pacific  assurances  with  which  the  British 
envoy  was  beguiled  were  unceremoniously  changed  into  peremp- 

*  Maesey'B  George  the  Ttdrd,  L  71-73;  Uaoaulay's  Essay,  Part  IL 
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iory  demands  for  the  settlement  of  Spanish  grievances ;  and  after 
the  Plate  ships  had  arrived  safely  in  harhoar,  and  there  was  no 
further  advantage  to  he  gained  hy  delay,  war  was  at  once  declared 
against  Great  Britain  (January,  1762).  Thus  the  poUcy  which  had 
heen  condemned  in  Pitt  was  forced  hack  with  shame  upon  the 
Gahinct  which  condemned  it ;  while  an  angry  memorial  which  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London  presented,  before  his  departure,  to 
Lord  Egrcmont,  the  new  Secretary,  inveighing  against  Pitt  by  name, 
raised  his  fame  higher  than  ever.  The  preparations  which  Pitt  had 
made,  before  his  retirement,  and  which  the  new  Government  had 
not  had  time  to  frustrate,  ensured  successful  results  in  this  new 
phase  of  the  war.  In  the  West  Lidies,  an  armament  under  Lord 
Bodney  and  General  Monckton  took  Martinico  within  a  few  days 

after  the  declaration  of  hostiUties ;  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
2e  a^r^'  and  St.  Vincent  soon  after  surrendered,  and  to  crown  aU* 
nAh.  the  strong  fortress  of  the  Havannah  in  Cuba,  capitolaied 

after  a  desperate  defence  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762. 
About  the  same  time  the  Philippine  Islands  were  taken  (September), 
and  several  treasm*o  ships  made  prizes. 

The  war  was  also  prosecuted  in  Portugal.  That  country  had 
been  summoned  under  threats  to  join  the  two  Bourbon  powers. 
The  Court  of  Lisbon,  helpless  itself,  could  only  appeal  to  England 
for  protection,  which  could  not  honourably  be  refused,  under  existing 
treaties.  It  was  therefore  assisted  with  a  large  subsidy  ;  and  a 
body  of  British  troops  being  sent  to  the  Tagus,  the  Spaniards  were 
kept  within  their  own  frontiers. 

6.  The  Resignation  of  Newcastle. — The  necessity  of  this  war 
was  most  gaUing  to  Bute,  and  he  showed  his  feeling  in  the  refusal 
of  any  further  subsidies  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  That  great 
monarch  had  been  almost  driven  to  despair  by  the  disasters  of  the 
campaign  of  1761,  and  the  fall  of  the  only  Ikfinister  upon  whom  he 
could    rely.      But    circumstances    now    occurred    which    relieved 

Frederick  of  any  further  need  of  British  help*  On  the 
p^uf m  ^^  ^^  January,  1762,  the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  his  most 
Joins  Pf nwio;  invcterato  enemy,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew 
*"nctad*t*°'  ^®*®^  *^^  Third.  The  new  autocrat  passionately  admired 
pMce.  Frederick ;     he   immediately    abandoned    the     Austrian 

alliance,  and  placed  his  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prussian  monarch.  At  the  same  time,  Sweden,  which  had  lonc;^  been 
weary  of  the  war,  and  took  little  share  in  it,  concluded  a  separate 
peace.    Under  these  circumstances  the  refusal  of  Bute  to  continue 
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the  stipulated  subsidies  was  not  so  unjustifiable  as  has  been  repre- 
sented,'^ but  there  is  no  doubt  that  from  this  time  forward,  Prussia 
lost  aU  confidence  in  the  stability  of  British  counsels  and  the  value 
of  a  British  alliance.!  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been 
treated  with  great  slight  and  contumely  since  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  resign  his  office.  Nomi- 
nally Prime  Minister,  he  had  never  been  consulted  upon  any  point 
of  policy.  Pitt  had  gone  through  the  form  of  asking  his  opinion  on 
the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  but  it  had  been  understood  between 
them  from  the  first,  that  while  the  one  was  left  free  to  direct  the 
policy,  the  other  was  left  free  to  dispense  the  patronage  of  the 
Government.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  quite  incompatible 
with  the  designs  of  the  Court  favourite,  and  Newcastle  found  his 
province  of  corruption  and  boroughmongering  rudely  invaded,  and 
iJEivoars  and  places  bestowed  without  his  knowledge.  He  therefore 
resigned,  to  save  himself  from  inevitable  dismissal ;  and  as  he  had 
always  supported  the  German  subsidies,  he  chose  the  time  of  their 
withdraw^  for  what  has  generally  been  considered — an  honourable 
retirement.  He  left  office  considerably  poorer  than  when  he  entered 
it,  and  he  declined  all  offers  of  pension  or  emolument  from  the  King, 
replying  with  dignity  that  the  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was 
a  sufficient  reward.  I 

7.  The  Peace  of  Paris. — The  sudden  change  in  Russian  poHtics 
soon   enabled   Frederick   to   drive   the   Austrians  out  of 
Silesia  ;  at  the  same   time  they  lost  ground  in  Saxony  ;  Frederick 
while   the   British  and   Hanoverian  army  in  Westphalia,  iSdfthTwar 
uoder   Ferdinand,  defeated  the   French  at  Wilhelmsthal  iucceMfttUy. 
and  Luttemberg,  took  Gottcngen  and  Cassel,   and  di'ove 
them  out-  of  Hanover. 

These  triumphs,  combined  with  the  advantages  gained  over  Spain, 
only  furnished  Bute  with  stronger  arguments  for  peace  ;  and  he  now 
made  overtures  to  France  and  Spain,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Sardinian  Minister,  which  met  with  a  ready  response.     The  pre- 
liminaries were  actually   arranged  before  the  news  could 
arrive  of  the  result  of  the  great  expedition  which  Bute  Bote-i 
him£elf  had  despatched    against   the   Havannah.       The  JiJ^^/,"*!!^' 
conquest  of  the  PhiHppine  Islands,   and  all  other  under-  for  peace. 
takings  which  had  taxed   the   abihties  of   both  services, 
in  like  manner  went  for  nothing ;  since  Bute  agreed  that  any  con- 

*  Se  ^  ^faesey's  Georcre  the  Third,  I.,  79-81. 
i  ICassey's  George  the  Third,  L.  81-83;  Stanhope's  England,  TV.  250->r7. 
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quests  made  by  the  British  arms  and  not  yet  kno^wzi,  shonld  be 
unconditionally  snrrendered.  Such  an  improvident  sacrifice  was 
gtrongly  opposed  by  Grenville  and  Lord  Egremont,  and  when  the 
capture  pf  the  Havannah  became  known,  Spain  readily  yielded  the 
extensive,  bat  barren  and  useless  province  of  Florida,  as  an 
equivalent  for  its  restitution.  There  being  no  real  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  peace,  when  the  party  who  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  its 
terms,  thus  refused  to  take  any  advantage,  tiie  preliminaries  were 
signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1762  ;  approved 
by  Parliament,  although  opposed  by  Pitt ;  and  the  treafy  was 
finally  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February,  1768. 

X.  By  this  treaty,  both  France  and  England  abandoned  their  allies,  neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  being  mentioned.  While  Bute  stipulated  that  all 
territories  belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
should  be  restored,  he  displayed  his  enmity  against  the  lUng  of  Prussia 
by  making  no  such  stipulation  with  regard  to  Cleves,  Wesel,  and  Gelders. 
He  simply  required  their  evacuation  by  the  French,  who  were  therefore  at 
liberty  to  hand  them  over  to  Austria. 

2.  France  ceded  to  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton  and  the 
whole  of  her  provinces  in  North  America^  retaining  a  share  in  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland,  with  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  but  without 
fortifications. 

In  the  West  Indies y  she  ceded  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  and  three  of 
the  so-called  neutral  islands,  namely,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago; 
the  fourth  St.  Lucie  was  restored  to  her  as  well  as  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe. 

In  Africa,  she  surrendered  the  river  Senegal,  but  received  Goree;  in  the 
East  Indies  she  recovered  all  the  factories  and  settlements  that  she  had 
possessed  in  the  beginning  of  1749,  including  Pondicherry,  but  she  renounced 
all  subsequent  acquisitions,  and  was  prohibited  from  erecting  any  fortifica- 
tions or  maintaining  any  troops.  She  also  restored  to  England  Natal  and 
Taban  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

In  Europe,  besides  relinquishing  her  conquests  in  Germany,  she  restored 
Minorca,  but  received  Belle  Isle,  and  engaged  to  place  Dunkirk  in  the  state 
required  by  former  treaties. 

3.  Spain  ceded  to  England,  Florida  and  all  districts  east  of  the  Missis- 
uppi,  recovering  the  Havannah  and  all  other  British  conquests.  She  also 
surrendered  the  three  capital  points  which  for  a  series  of  years  had  formed 
the  grounds  of  her  complaints  against  England,  namely,  the  right  of  the 
British  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras ;  her  own  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  her  claims  upon  English  cruisers  for  their  cap- 
tures of  Spanish  vessels.  The  latter  question  was  referred  to  the  English  Ad- 
miralty. Full  restitution  was  to  be  made  to  Portugal  which  acceded  to  the 
peace. 

4.  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Florida,  France,  by  a  private 
agreement,  made  over  to  Spain,  New  Orleans,  and  what  remained  to  her  of 
Louisiana. 
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Hie    conclusion    ^    this    treaty    left    Prassia,    Anstria,    and 
Saxony  to  continne  the  war  alone.     But  these  powers 
were  already  in  negotiation ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Fehraary,  l|^b!il!||^g. 
1768,  they  signed  ^e  Peace  of  Huhertshorg. 

Maria  Theresa  renounced  all  pretensions  she  might  have  to  any  of  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  especially  those  which  had  been  ceded 
to  him  by  the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden.  She  agreed  to  restore  the 
town  and  county  of  GIat2,  and  the  fortresses  of  Wesel  and  Gelders,  made 
over  to  her  by  the  French.  All  affairs  between  Prussia  and  Saxony  were 
placed  on  their  ancient  footing.* 

8.  Political  Results  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War. — The  political 
results  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  considerable.  England,  instead 
of  France,  hegan  to  he  regarded  as  the  leading  power  in  Europe, 
and  the  predominance  of  the  Five  Great  States  was  henceforth 
estahlished  by  the  success  of  Prussia.  The  alliance  hetween  Eng- 
land and  the  latter  State,  combined  with  the  remarkable  genius  and 
enterprise  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  destined  in  our  own  day  to 
bring  about  a  new  German  Empire ;  but  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  destroyed  nearly  all  the  ties  by  which  England  was  connected 
with  continental  policy ;  she  retained  only  her  relations  with  Hol- 
land and  Portugal ;  for  Austria  had  abandoned  her  to  gain  France, 
and  Russia  was  only  bound  to  her  by  a  commercial  treaty.  The 
political  influence  of  England,  therefore,  in  the  European  system 
ceased  after  this,  until  it  was  again  restored  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  greatest  consequences  to  Europe  sprang  out  of  the  use 
which  England  made  of  her  maritime  superiority.  Shut  out  from 
her  colonies  by  the  English  cruisers,  France  began  in  1756  to 
grant  the  right  of  trading  thereto,  to  neutrals.  England  maintained 
the  absolute  illegality  of  this  trade,  and  captured  neutral  ships 
and  neutral  property.  The  dispute  expired  of  itself  with  the  return 
of  peace  ;  but  the  rule  of  1756  was  accepted  by  England,  as  the 
rule  for  the  future,  and  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  the  colonial 
trade  of  8  belligerent  power  was  not  permitted.  +  This  led  to  some 
serious  complications  during  the  war  of  American  Independence. 

8.— THE  PREMIERSHIP  OF  LORD  BUTE. 

9.  Circumstances  which  supported  the  Personal  Rule  of  George 
the  Third. — The  anxiety  which  Bute  showed  for  peace  abroad  was 

♦  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  m.,  438-498 ;  Stanhope's  England,  IV.,  269-273. 
f  Heeren's  Earopean  States  and  Colonies,  248-249. 
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the  simple  result  of  the  King's  desire  to  begin  the  struggle  at  home 
for  the  recovery  of  that  power  and  influence,  which  since  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  appropriated  by  Parliament.  Several  circumstances, 
at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  promised  favourably  for  the 
success  of  this  scheme. 

1.  The  mode  in  which   parliamentary   government   had  developed  itself 
was  not  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  nation. 
Owing  to  the  venal  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  factions  and  some- 
times even  individuals  had  been  able  to  exercise  supreme  power. 

Pariiamen-  The  results  of  this  were  imbecility  in  the  national  Councils,  abuse 
tary  corrup-  of  the  public  service  throughout  every  department,  and  the  com- 
***>"•  plete  dependence  of  the  Crown  upon  the  predominant  party.     To 

a  people  which  still  regarded  royalty  with  reverence  and  affection, 
and  the  supremacy  of  prerogative  as  a  simple  and  intelligible  mode  of  govern- 
ment, this  new  form  of  policy  was  not  altogether  acceptable.* 

2.  Popular  opinion  in  this  respect  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the 

character  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  At  a  time  when  it 
chMMterof  had  become  all-powerful  in  the  State,  and  when  Government 
thcHooMof  hung  simply  on  its  will,  the  House  had  ceased  to  be  a  real 
Commons.       representation  of  the  people.     No  effort  had  been  made  since  the 

Restoration  to  meet  growing  abuses  by  a  redistribution  of  seats, 
on  the  basis  of  population  ;  and  great  towns  like  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham remained  unrepresented,  while  places  like  Old  Sanim,  which  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  boroughs,  continued  to  send  members.  Even  in  towns 
which  had  a  claim  to  representation,  the  narrowing  of  municipal  privileges, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  the  corporate  bodies,  practically 
deprived  them  of  electoral  rights,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  boroughmongers,  who  nominated  the  members.  Some  of  these 
were  **  the  King's  boroughs ;"  others  were  '*  close  boroughs,'*  and  others, 
with  a  show  of  mdependence,  shamelessly  offered  themselves  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  body  returned  by  such  constituencies,  and  cut  off  from  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  of  its  proceedings,  was  naturally 
ready  to  sell  itself,  in  turn  ;  and  it  was  by  the  wholesale  bribery  of  its 
members  that  the  Whigs  had  maintained  their  power  so  long. 

3.  Thus  George  the  Third  had  ready  to  his  hand  a  most  efficient  instru- 

ment for  raising  the  authority  of  the  Crown  out  of  its  helpless  and 
Bribory  ami  dependent  condition.  The  royal  revenue  was  employed  to  buy 
boroaffh-  seats  and  to  buy  votes ;  corruption  and  bribery  were  extended 
mongering.      beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  beheld  with 

dismay  and  astonishment,  his  long  cherished  Government 
boroughs  turned  into  accents  for  his  own  overthrow.  The  Whig  families 
thus  paid  the  penalty  of  having  converted  the  natural  organ  of  popular  feel- 
ing into  a  mere  department  of  ministerial  patronage.f 

4.  The  new  monarch  was  next  assisted  in  his  assertions  of  regal  authority 

by  the  support  which   he  received  from  the   Tories.     The  alcces- 
Rovivai  of      sion  of  a  Sovereign  born  and  bred  in  England,  and  whoHy   un- 
the  Tories.      tainted  by  Hanoverian   impartialities,  gave  this  party  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  renounce,  even  in  outward  form,  their  obso-. 
lete  political  faith.     They  had  withdrawn   altogether  from   correspondence 

♦  MasBey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  .'»l-52. 
i  Saudford's  Estimates  of  Euglish  Kings.    George  the  Third,  p.  503 
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with  the  exiled  princes  many  years  before,  and  they  now  came  flocking '  in 
to  the  royal  levees,  and  found  a  gracious  reception.*  These  new  accessions 
to  the  Court  for  the  most  part  took  shelter  under  the  wing  of  Bute.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  the  Tories  of  modern  politics  date  their  origin.  They 
transferred  the  loyalty  which  had  aforetime  been  fixed  on  a  foreign  Pre- 
tender, to  the  reigning  sovereign  ;  and  their  aim  was  not  to  subvert  but  to 
secure  the  settled  order  of  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  no  longer 
represented  their  prototypes  of  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  but  began 
now,  like  their  rivals,  to  develope  themselves  into  a  party  which  bears  their 
name  at  the  present  day.f 

5.  But  the  most  remarkable  means  which  George  adopted  for  the  security 
of  his  personal  authority  was  that  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
King*8  Friends,"  a  set  of  men  who  employed  the  King's  name  "  The  Kings 
and  the  influence  of  his  personal  sentiments,  in  organising  an  Friends." 
opposition  to  those  Ministers  who  were  not  chosen  by  himself,  but 
were  brought  into  office  by  the  force  of  party  connection.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  these  men  formed  a  regularly  constituted  Cabal  or 
Secret  Cabinet,  as  was  suggested  by  Burke  ;^  but  that  there  were  nearly 
always,  throughout  the  reign,  tvfo  or  three  men,  of  no  great  ability ;  busy, 
gossiping  intriguers,  who  were  employed  as  irresponsible  agents  in  making 
known  what  were  the  King's  real  wishes.  George's  fixed  and  avowed  pur- 
pose from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was,  to  break  up  party  connec- 
tion, and  emancipate  his  Government  from  the  domination  of  great  lords. 
He  therefore  resorted  to  this  secret  influence  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
the  power  which,  he  thought,  fairly  belonged  to  the  King, — the  ripjht  to 
choose  his  own  Ministers,  and  be  their  master. §  The  success  which  he 
achieved  in  these  plans  of  personal  Government  was  due  to  these  '*  friends,*' 
,  and  to  his  own  careful  observation  of  the  various  changes  in  public  opinion. 
In  the  course  of  his  struggle  he  met  with  many  mortifications  and  not  a  few 
seemingly  fatal  checks ;  but  he  always  bent  to  the  storm  in  time,  and 
generally  knew  when  and  how  long  to  maintain  an  inflexible  purpose.  || 

10.  Composition  and  Character  of  Bute's  Ministry. — The  resigna- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  June,  1762,  was  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  Bute  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  gradual 
introduction  of  Tories  into  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  Prime  Minister  himself,  and  Lord  Egremont,  ToH^tato**' 
who  had  succeeded  Pitt,  were  both  Tories ;    Sir  Francis  th©  caWMt. 
Dashwood,  a  man  of  slender  parts  and  small   experience, 
and  of  notoriously  immoral  character,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  Tory  and  had  been 
a  Jacobite;  while  the  royal  household  was  filled  with  men,  whose 
favourite  toast,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  **  the  King  over  the 
water."     Many  Whigs,  however,  still  remained  in  office  ;  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  France  ;  the  Duke  of 

■»  stanhope's  Encland,  TV.,  214,  i  Stanhope's  England.  V.,  113. 

:  See  his  "  Thougbta  on  the  Present  Disoontento.^'     Also  Stanhope's   England, 
V.  117-119.  • 

i  Massey'B  Qeorge  the  Third,  I.,  G3-5i.  ;i  Sandford's  Estimates,  p.  500. 
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Devonshire,  who  continued  to  he  Lord  Chamherlain ;  Grenville,  who 
was  now  promoted  to  the  Secretaryship  vacated  by  Bate ;  and  Fox, 
who  enjoyed  in  silence  the  immense  gains  of  the  Pay  Office.  Bat  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Court  to  exclude  all  Whigs  from  employment, 
roused  after  a  long  sleep  the  mutual  animosities  of  ihe  two 
pohtical  parties,  to  which  was  presently  added  the  spirit  of  national 

animosity.  The  two  sections  of  the  great  British  people 
JJJJ*  were  not  yet  indissolubly  blended  together,  and  the  way 
afaiuiBate.  in   which  Buto  filled  the  public  offices,  the   army  and 

the  navy  with  Scotchmen,  excited  a  storm  of  indignation 
tiiroughout  England.  It  was  at  this  time  that  John  Wilkes  first 
emerged  into  evil  fame  by  the  periodical  papers  which  he  directed 
against  the  Premier,  under  the  title  of  the  North  Briton  ;  a  host  of 
other  libels  came  forth,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  found 
himself  detested  on  all  sides — by  many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a 
favourite  of  the  Princess  Mother,  and  by  many  as  a  Scot.  The 
hatred  which  flowed  from  these  various  sources  soon  mingled  in  one 
torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  who  had  signed  the  treaty  was  footed  through  the  streets  ; 
Bute  was  attacked  in  his  chair,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  a 
troop  of  the  guards.  So  much  discontent  had  not  been  known 
for  many  years  past.  Bute  therefore  began  to  think  how  he  should 
meet  all  this  opposition  when  the  Parliament  met,  and  the  peace 
would  be  submitted  for  its  approval. 

11.  How  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  carried  through  Parliament 
— ^Hitherto  Bute  had  boasted  that  the  King's  Government  was  carried 
on  without  bribery  and  corruption ;  but  in  the  face  of  approaching 
danger  he  now  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  be  over  scrupulous, 
and  that  a  majority  must  be  secured,  no  matter  by  what  means. 
Fox  being  then  applied  to,  undertook  to  bring  the  Government  safely 
through,  on  condition  that  a  peerage,  which  he  had  long  coveted, 
should  bo  his  reward.      The  pay  office  was  accordingly  converted 

into  a  mart  for  votes  ;  and  it  is  said  that  £25,000  were  thus 
■oormons  paid  away  in  a  single  morning,  the  lowest  bribe  given  for 
JJ*]^^^     an  individual  vote  being  dB200.     Those  whom  money  could 

not  reach  were  intimidated.  The  Lords  Lieutenant  of 
several  counties  were  dismissed,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
head  of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish,  was  treated  by  the  King  with 
gross  personal  indignity  and  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  A  politi- 
cal persecution  then  set  in,  which  was  wholly  unprecedented,  and 
has  not  been  equalled  since.  Every  placeman  who  owed  his  post 
to  the  patronage  of  an  opponent  of  tiie  peace,  was  removed;  indivi- 
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duals  even  in  the  lowest  departments  of  the  public  service,  excide« 
men,  tidewaiters  and  doorkeepers  were  deprived  of  their  offices ;  and 
as  nothing  was  too  high  for  the  revenge  of  the  Court,  so  also  no- 
thing was  too  low.  By  these  means  Government  was  saved.  When 
the  Parliament  assembled  (25th  November,  1762)  the  debate  in  the 
Lords  closed  without  a  division ;  and  although  a  great  scene  occurred 
in  the  Commons,  when  Pitt  was  carried  into  the  House  and  made  a 
long  speech,  his  eloquence  fell  cold  and  powerless  upon  the  members, 
and  the  Government  had  a  majority  of  nearly  five  to  one  (819  to  65)« 
The  exultation  of  the  Court  at  this  dearly  bought  victory  was  bound- 
less, and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Princess  Motiier  triumph- 
antly exclaimed,  ''Now indeed  my  son  is  King  V*"^' 

The  exultation  of  the  Court  was  altogether  premature,  since  Bute 
was  soon  again  in  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding additional  means  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  war. 
A    loan   was   so  entirely  mismanaged  by   the   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,    that  the   Government  lost  an   immense   sum   in   its 
negotiation  ;  an  obnoxious  Cider  Tax  was  imposed,  which  alienated 
the  counties  where  this  article  was  made,  from  their  long 
attachment  to   the   Tories  ;   and  the  budget  which   Sir  ^^^^ 
Charles  Dashwood  presented  was  so  absurd  that  it  excited  raiigiis. 
the  ridicule  of  the  whole  House.     The  Ministry  therefore 
found  it  impossible  to  go  on,    and  Bute  suddenly  resigned  (April, 
1768).     Fox  took  refuge  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Holland ;  and 
George  Grenville  became   First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 


Section  H.— THE  FIRST  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  THE 
KING  AND  THE  WHIGS.— 1763  to  1768. 

1.— THE  GRENVILLE  OR  BEDFORD  ADMINISTRATION. 

a^f  cLtcet r'^fTr^^^^^^^^  ! ! ! ! !  1 }  ^he  Hon.  George  Grenville. 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal Lord  Henley. 

President  of  thfc  Council The  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Lord  Egremont,  succeeded 

Secrt^tanM  of  ^t^tP  *"  September,  1763,  by  the 

becretanes  of  btate ■  g^^,  ^^  gandwich. 

Lord  Halifax. 

*  Macaulay'g  Lord  Chatham ;  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  13<15 ;  Massey'B  George  the 
Third,  L,  103-107. 
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12.  Prosecation  of  the  "  North  Briton/'  No.  45. — The  prevalent 
opinion  concerning  Bute's  retirement  was  that  it  was  only  nominal ; 
that  he  merely  withdrew  behind  the  scenes  and  still  directed  every- 
thing as  before.  If,  hosvever,  it  was  intended  by  the  Court  that 
Grenville  should  be  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Bute,  they  wore 
very  soon  mistaken. 

The  new  Premier  had  hitherto  passed  for  a  mere  official  drudge,  and  he 
had  all  the  industry',  the  minute  accuracy,  formality  and  tedious* 
Character  of  ness,  which  belong  to  the  character.  These  qualities  he  had 
QrenviUe.  derived  from  his  legal  training,  since  he  was  bred  to  be  a  lawyer ; 
but  he  also  possessed  other  qualities,  which  did  not  dispose  him 
to  be  anybody*s  tool,  namely,  devouring  ambition,  dauntless  courage,  self- 
confidence  amounting  to  presumption,  and  a  temper  which  could  not  endure 
opposition.  Further,  he  had  no  attachment,  political  or  personal,  to  Bute : 
one  was  a  Whig,  the  other  a  Tory  ;  and  although  both  were  prone  to  tyran- 
nical measures,  their  motives  thereto  were  vastly  different — Grenville  cen- 
tring authority  in  the  Parliament,  Bute  in  the  royal  prerogative.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Macaulay,  that  the  Administration  of  the  Minister,  whose 
character  we  have  thus  given,  was  the  worst  which  has  governed  England 
since  the  Revolution,  and  that  its  public  acts  may  be  classed  under  two 
.  heads — outrages  on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown.* 

John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  known  as  one  of  the  most  profane,  Hcentious  and 
agreeable  rakes  about  town.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
charMt«r  of  taste  and  reading,  whose  sprightly  conversation  was  the 
wukei.  delight  of  green  rooms  and  taverns  ;  but  he  was  far  from 
being  an  able  speaker,  and  not  making  much  figure  in 
Parliament,  he  set  up  a  weekly  paper  called  the  North  Briton, 
Forty-four  numbers  of  this  journal  had  been  published  when  Bute 
resigned,  and  though  almost  every  issue  contained  matter  grossly 
libellous,  no  prosecution  had  been  instituted.  The  forty-fifth  num- 
ber, which  came  out  on  the  28rd  of  April,  though  innocent  when 
compared  with  the  majority  of  its  predecessors,  and  containing 
nothing  so  strong  as  may  often  be  found  in  the  leading  articles  of 
the  press  in  our  day,  was  not  so  fortunate ;  Grenville  being  resolved 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  braved  with  impunity.  This 
famous  number  sharply  criticised  the  speech  with  which  the  King 
had  closed  the  session  on  the  Srd  of  April,  describing  it  as  an  im- 
position both  upon  the  Sovereign  and  the  nation,  and  venturing  for 
the  first  time  to  attack  a  Minister  by  name. 

Wilkes  was  thereupon  arrested  under  a  general  tcarrantf^  and 
conveyed  to   the  Tower,  his  papers  being   seized  in  the  meantime 

*  Macsulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Chatham, 
f  That  is,  a  warrant  in  which  no  person  waa  named,  but  which,  in  this  instance, 
directed  the  messengers  to  take  with  them  a  constable,  and  search  for  "the  authors. 
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and  carried  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     These  harsh  and  illegal 
measures  produced  a  violent  outhrcak  of  popular  rage, 
which  was  soon  changed  to  deUght  and  exultation.     When  ^j^JJ^*' 
Wilkes  was  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  upon  a  unlawful. 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  Chief  Justice  Pratt  and  his  fellow 
judges,  waiving  the  question   of    the  legality  of  general  warrants, 
declared  the  arrest  to  be  unlawful,  on  the  ground  that  Wilkes  was  a 
member  of  Parhament.     He  was  accordingly  discharged. 

The  acclamations  with  which  this  victory  over  the  Government 
was  greeted,  ought  to  have  warned  it  against  further  prosecutions. 
Not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  provinces,  was  the  popular 
feeling  displayed  ;  and  in  the  cider  counties,  besides  the  usual 
emblems  of  the  Jackboot  and  Petticoat,  an  effigy  was  carried  about 
representing  Lord  Bute  leading  by  the  nose  an  ass  royally 
crowned.* 

13.  Negotiations  with  Pitt  to  form  a  new  Ministry. — The  general 
belief  of  Bute's  sinister  influence  was  also  entertained  by  the  Minis- 
ters, who  now  gave  the  King  plainly  to  understand  that  they  would 
not  be  the  creatures  of  any  secret  adviser,  and  that  His  Majesty 
must  make  his  choice  between  them  and  his  favourite.  The  King 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  this,  and  at  Bute's  suggestion  he  sent  for 
Pitt.  But  this  statesman  saw  clearly  that  any  Minister,  unsupported 
by  the  whole  of  the  Whig  party, would  be  the  mere  tool  of  the  Crown  ; 
he  therefore  made  the  return  of  all  its  sections  to  office,  the  condition 
of  his  own.  George  could  not  bear  to  think  of  thus  recalling  men  to 
bis  councils,  whom  ho  had  bat  lately  driven  from  his  Court  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  anger ;  and  after  two  audiences  Pitt  retired,  and 
the  King  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requesting  the  Ministers 
whom  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  discarding,  to  remain  in  office. 
As  Lord  Egremont  died  about  the  time  that  these  negotiations  began 
(20th  August,  1763)  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  brought  in  as  President  of  the  Council. 
The  administration  thus  reconstructed  has  been  called  the  Bedford 
administration — to  distinguish  it  from  that  section  of  the  Whigs, 
which,  led  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Cavendishes,  leant  to  Pitt 
and  to  the  sympathy  of  the  commercial  classes.-l- 

printen  and  pnbliBhorB ;''  and  to  apprehend  and  soizo  them,  together  with  their 
papers,  and  bring  them  in  safe  cuBtody.  This  process  was  a  remnant  of  the 
arbitrary  times  before  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  sort  of  roving  commission 
antborising  constables  to  set  forth  in  quest  of  unknown  offenders.  On  the  present 
oocasion  the  officers  arrested  no  less  than  forty-nine  persons,  in  the  short  spaoo  of 
three  days.— May's  Constitntional  History, III.,  2. 

*  Stanhope's  Kngland,  V..  .30-33 ;  Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  Chap 
ten  7  and  6.        t  Macaulay's  Lord  Chatham. 
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14.  Proceedings  against  Wilkes  in  Parliament— When  Parlia- 
ment opened  on  the  15th  of  November,  its  attention  was  at  once 
called  to  the  affair  of  Wilkes,  who  complained  of  his  recent 
imprisonment  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  ihe  Opposition.  The  Court,  however,  was' still  master 
of  large  majorities  in  the  House,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
article  in  the  North  Briton  was  a  ''false,  scandalous  and  seditions 
hbel,"  and  that  it  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
Proceedings  were  at  the  same  time  taken  against  Wilkes  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  written  a  parody  on  Pope's  *'  Essay  on 
Man,"  entitled  ''The  Essay  on  Woman,"  and  had  appended  notes 
to  it,  in  ridicule  of  Bishop  Warburton's  famous  commentary.      This 

composition  was  exceedingly  profligate,  but  it  had  never 
|[*J2J^*^*  been  pubhshed ;  a  few  copies  only  had  been  printed  at  a 
wokM-i  private  press,  and  these  had  been  kept  so  secretly  that 
-B«yon  the  Grovemment  was  only  enabled  to  obtain  a  copy  by 
"™^"  giving  a  bribe  to  the  printer.  This  book  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  had  been  due  of  the  author's 
boon  companions,  and  to  whom  the  poem  was  addressed.  With  an 
air  of  ii^ured  innocence,  the  Earl  now  denounced  the  work  as 
scandalous  and  impious,  and  as  a  breach  of  privilege  against  the 
bishop  as  a  peer  of  Parliament.  The  unfortunate  author  had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  licentious  poem  had  ever 
been  seen  except  by  his  printer  and  a  few  of  his  dissipated  com- 
panions.    Its  production  in  full  Parliament,  therefore,  gave  him  a 

great  fright,  and  he  fled  to  France.  His  enemies  had  now 
His mcM99io  ^0^  Q^jj^  yf^y  IjqI^Jj  uj  jj^q  Parliament  and  in  the  King's 

<mt]«irry.  ..  Bcuch.  He  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  imanimous  vote ;  and  when  he  was  prosecuted  for 
libel  on  account  of  the  Essay,  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced 
against  him,  because  he  did  not  appear  to  receive  judgment.'*'  The 
Government  then  took  a  base  advantage  of  this  decision.  Wilkes 
had  brought  an  action  against  Halifax  the  Secretary,  who  had  signed 
the  general  icarrant.  This  action  had  been  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1763,  but  had  been  delayed  by  every  practice  which  legal  pro- 
cedure admitted.  Now,  that  Wilkes  was  outlawed,  the  Secretary 
put  in  an  appearance  for  the  flrst  time,  pleaded  in  bar  the  plaintifiTs 
outlawry,  and  obtained  judgment  in  his  own  favour. t 

The  assumption  in  these  proceedings   of  an   arbitrary  judicial 

*  stanhope's  England,  V..  34-40.     Masaey'a  George  the  Third,  1..  IIS-ISS 
f  Massey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  137-138. 
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power  by  both  Houses,  and  the  system  of  terror  which  Grenville  put 
in  force  by  issuing  two  hundred  injunctions  against  different  journals, 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  country.  The  attempt 
to  bum  No.  45  in  the  Royal  Exchange  produced  a  serious 
riot ;  the  constables  were  beaten  and  the  paper  was  res-  popoiar 
cued;  and  instead  thereof  a  jackboot  and  a  petticoat  were  Jj^jf^j^hto 
committed  to  the  flames  (Srd  December,  1768)  the  mob  uroju. 
shouting  "Wilkes  and  liberty  for  ever."  Three  days 
after,  in  an  action  which  Wilkes  had  brought  against  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  the  forcible  entry  of  his  house  and  seizure  of  his 
papers,  the  jury  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  damages.  Such  indi- 
cations of  pubUc  feeling  did  not  move  Grenville,  since  he  had  the 
Parliament  with  him  ;  and  the  Parliament  was,  according  to  his  politi- 
cal creed,  the  only  exponent  of  national  opinion.  Yet  he  soon 
fotmd  reason  to  fear  that  Parliament  might  fail  him.  The  question 
of  general  warrants  which  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day  held 
to  be  utterly  illegal,  was  brought  on  by  the  Opposition,  and  so  strong 
was  the  sense  of  the  House  on  this  matter,  that  the  Ministerial 
majority  on  one  occasion  dwindled  to  fourteen.  This  majority,  how- 
ever, remained,  and  a  resolution  declaring  general  warrants  illegal 
was  lost."^* 

The  King  took  a  strong  personal  interest  in  all  these  proceedings, 
and  according  to  the  practice  now  openly  adopted,  every  member  of 
Parliament  who  voted  against  the  Government  or  shewed  sympathy 
for  Wilkes  was  marked,  while  some  military  officers  were  cashiered. 

15.  The  American  Stamp  Act. — The  two  leading  incidents  of  the 
Chrenville  Administration  were  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  passing  of  the  American  Stamp  Act. 

The  heavy  burdens  left  by  the  late  war  still  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  Ministry  should  seek  out  new  sources  of  revenue,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  Grenville  proposed  a  resolution  (10th  March,  1764), 
which  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  Commons,  affirming  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  into  the  American  Colonies,  a  stamp  duty  such 
as  was  already  payable  in  England. 

The  commercial  policy  of  England  towards  the  American  colonies  had 
not  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the  restrictions  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  which  kept  the  colonists  entirely  dependent  on  the  mother 
country  for  their  supplies  of  foreign  merchandise,  gave  general  dissatisfac- 
tion. These  restrictions,  however,  were  balanced  with  privileges ;  and  if 
no  cloth,  except  of  English  manufacture,  was  permitted  to  be  imported 
into  America,  on   the  other   hand,   no    tobacco  was    admitted    into  Eng- 

*  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  S7. 
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land  except  that  brought  from  Virginia.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  privileges, 
the  colonists  justly  felt  that  the  impediments  to  the  n-eedom  of 
Beitrictions  their  trade  were  very  galling.  Every  effort  was  made  to  discour- 
upon  the  ggg  such  of  their  manufactures  as  were  likely  to  interfere  with 
Anwrkin^*  the  same  trade  at  home.  Iron  works  had  been  established  in 
Colonies.  Massachusetts  as  early  as  1643,  and  in  this  colony  as  well  as 
Pennsylvania  the  manufacture  grew  to  be  a  very  extensive  one. 
Yet  in  1750  the  Americans  were  forbidden,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
export  pig  iron  to  England,  or  even  to  manufacture  it ;  and  in  like  manner 
their  woollen  trade  was  prohibited.  When,  therefore,  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
their  contraband  traffic  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  was  rigidly  prohibited,  after 
a  connivance  at  its  existence  for  many  years,  they  were  exceedingly  irritated. 
The  imposition  of  additional  customs,  strengthened  still  more  the  bitterness 
of  their  feelings  ;  and  they  now  retaliated  by  forming  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  themselves  not  to  buy  English  manufactured  cloth,  and 
to  promote  as  far  as  possible  every  manufacture  of  their  own. 

While  the  Colonists  did  not  question  the  right  of  the  mother 
country  to  impose  these  customs,  they  resolutely  held  out  asainst 
the  Stamp  Duty,  as  an  inland  tax,  and  they  took  their  stand  on  the 

broad  principle  that,  as  British  subjects,  they  were  not 
view,  of  the  liable  to  be  taxed  by  the  House  of  Commons  unless  they 
^^l^l^g  had  representatives  in  that  House.  They  demanded  that 
uxauon.       a  Icttcr  from  the  Secretary  of  State  written  in  the  King's 

name,  and  requiring  them  to  contribute  to  His  Migesty's 
service,  should  be  laid  before  their  respective  Assemblies,  according 
to  former  custom ;  several  of  their  AssembUes  adopted  resolntionfl 
to  this  effect,  and  instinicted  their  agents  in  London,  (one  of  whom 
was  Dr.  Franklin,  who  represented  Pennsylvania)  to  lay  these  views 
before  the  Government.  Grenville,  however,  took  little  heed  of  these 
representations,  and  early  in  the  session  of  1765  he  brought  in  his 
Bill  for  imposing  the  Stamp  Duties,  imprudently  observing  that  it 
was  only  an  experiment  towards  further  taxation  on  the  colonies. 
The  mea>ure  did  not  pass  altogether  unopposed,  as  there  was  ft 
division  ou  the  second  reading ;  but  Burke,  who  was  present,  de- 
scribes the  debate  as  one  of  the  most  languid  he  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  Bill  was  sanctioned  by  a  great  majority.^ 

The  idea  of  imposing  stamp  duties  in  America  had  been  suggested  as 

early  as  1728  ;  eleven  years  later,  it  was  also  urged  by  the 
Prerioni  merchants  of  London,  and  in  1749  William  Douglas,  a  Scottish 
f '°i!^^  physician  in  Boston,  publicly  proposed  the  scheme  as  a  source 
Btamp  duUM  ^^  revenue.f  The  idea  was  hardly  ever  lost  sight  of,  and  among 
in  Amerira.     the  various  plans  proposed  at  various  times  for  the  purpose  of 

raising  provision  for  the  public  service  in  the  colonies,  it  was  the 
most  favoured,;^  and  was   pressed  upon  Pitt  during  the  crisis  of  the  Seven 

*  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  81-87 ;  MasBey's  George  the  Third,  L,  15G-159. 
+  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  IV.,  58. 
:  Ibid,  IV.,  167, 178-180. 
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Years*  War.    But  that  heroic  statesman  declined  to  take  advantage  of  any 
such  project.* 

Grenville's  proposal,  therefore,  did  not  come  upon  the  Americans 
by  surprise  ;  yet  to  prepare  them  for  the  measure,  and  also  to  settle 
at  once  and  for  ever,  the  arguments  which  had  been,  for  years  past, 
used  both  for  and  against  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies,  it  was  now  stated  for  the  first  time,  in  the  preamble  of 
an  Act  authorising  the  present  imposition  of  duties  on  certain 
articles  of  American  commerce,  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  had 
authority  to  levy  taxes  upon  every  part  of  the  empire,  the  colonies 
included. 

16.  The  Regency  Bill. — Although  the  Stamp  Act  was  followed  by. 
such  momentous  consequences  to  the  British  Empire,  it  attracted 
much  less  notice  in  the  country  than  another  Act  which  is  now 
almost  forgotten.  The  King  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness  ;  the 
first  attack,  it  is  understood,  of  that  fearful  malady,  which  at  a  later 
period,  frequently  incapacitated  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
regal  functions.  The  heir  apparent  was  only  two  '3'ears  old,  and  it 
was  clearly  necessary  to  make  pro^'ision  for  the  administration  of 
the  (Government  in  case  of  a  minority.  The  discussions  on  this 
point  brought  the  quarrel  between  the  Court  and  the 
Bfinistry  to  a  crisis.  The  King  desired  that  the  power  of  ^^^^^ 
nominating  a  Regent  should  be  vested  in  himself.  Gren-  g«rdin«  um 
Tille  objected  to  this,  ftaring  possibly  that  the  Princess  ^wluy. 
Mother  would  be  named.  He  and  his  colleagues  insisted, 
therefore,  that  words  should  be  introduced  into  the  bill  confining  the 
King's  choice  to  the  Royal  Family.  But  when  this  measure  was 
introduced  into  the  Lords,  the  question  immediately  arose  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term ''royal  family,*'  and  whether  it  included  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  Mother.  Amidst  so  much  doubt  it  now 
became  indispensable  that  the  persons  intended,  should  be  named 
in  the  bill ;  and  at  this  point  Lord  Halifax  assured  the  King  that 
if  the  name  of  his  mother  were  inserted,  the  House  of  Commons 
would  undoubtedly  strike  it  out.  This  throat  wrung  from  the  King 
a  reluctant  assent  to  its  omission ;  but  wheu  the  bill  came  before  the 
Commons,  a  member  unconnected  with  the  Ministry  moved  that  the 
name  of  her  Royal  Highness  should  be  included,  and  as  the  opposi- 
tion hated  Grenville  more  than  they  hated  the  Princess,  his  motion 
was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.! 

•  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  IV.,  250. 

f  liacaolAv's  Essay  on  Lord  Chatham;  Stanhope's  En<lan\  V.,9C-3?.    ?  assay 'j 
George  the  Third,  L,  160-160. 
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17.  Attempts  to  form  a  Mew  Administratioii  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland. — The  conduct  of  the  Ministers  in  this  transaction 
greatly  irritated  the  KinjT,  and  he  commissioned  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  negotiate  agam  with  Pitt  for  a  return  to  power* 
pitidKUiiM  That  statesman,  however,  declined  to  re-enter  office  with- 
iSSkT^ioat  out'his  brother-in-law,  Earl  Temple,  and  the  latter  refused 
Tmpto.  to  do  anything  which  would  remove  his  brother  G^rge 
Grenville  from  the  premiership.  It  was  not  a  time  at 
which  offices  could  safely  be  left  vacant.  Every  department  ci 
the  pubUc  service  had  become  relaxed  in  consequence  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  Government ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
blockaded  by  the  Spitalficlds  weavers,  on  account  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  Bill  imposing  duties  on  foreign  silks;  and  the  house 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  opposition  to  the  Bill  j.had  been 
very  prominent,  was  assailed  on  tdl  sides  by  a  furious  rabble, 
and  was  strongly  garrisoned  with  horse  and  foot  (May,  1765). 
Under  such  circumstances  the  King  had  no  choice,  but  to  submit 
for  the  second  time,  to  his  hated  Ministers.  But  their  conduct  alter 
this  was  past  all  endurance.  They  extorted  from  His  Majesty  a 
promise  on  his  royal  word,  never  more  to  consult  Lord 
Gro«  treat-  Buto  ;  they  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Earl's  brother 
KtoB  ^  hk  fr^^  ^  lucrative  post  in  Scotland ;  formerly  they  had 
Minittws.  wearied  him  with  long  orations  in  the  royal  closet,  but  now 
both  Grenville  and  Bedford  compelled  him  to  listen  to  a 
remonstrance  many  pages  in  length,  in  which  they  accused  him  of 
breaches  of  faith,  and  unfairness  towards  themselves  ;  spoke  insult- 
ingly of  his  mother,  and  threw  out  hints  of  Bute's  head  being  in 
duiger.  Thus  driven  to  despair  the  King  again  had  recourse  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  he  in  turn  repaired  to  Pitt  for  relief.  But 
the  latter  still  declined  to  act  without  the  assistance  of  Temple,  and 
Temple  was  impracticable.  No  way  out  of  this  embar- 
Fttt  deoiinM  rassment  now  remained  except  by  the  construction  of  a 
ii^md  uin«.  Ministry  from  the  Whigs  in  Opposition,  without  the  help 
and  recount  of  Pitt.  This  was  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The 
iwrittoo'***  great  Revolution  party  had  lost  its  ablest  leaders,  and 
"^fn^i^^  there  only  remained  men  who  were  either  too  old  for 
office,  or  so  young  that  they  had  gathered  no  experience 
in  office.  The  rising  chiefs  of  the  party  were,  however,  men  of  a 
very  lofty  character,  who  carried  into  politics  the  same  high  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  which  regulated  their  private  dealings,  and  who  would 
not  stoop  to  promote  their  objects  by  the  means  which  had  been 
used  by  the  leaders  of  the  old  oligarchy.     The  chief  of  this  respect- 
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able  band  was  ihe  Marquis  of  Bockingbam,  a  descendant  from  Lord 
Strafford  on  the  female  side,  and  the  inheritor  of  the  honoors  of 
Wentworth.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and  stainless  character ; 
bat  he  had  no  great  political  talent,  and  was  a  very  indifferent 
speaker.  He  consented,  however,  to  form  an  Administration,  and 
the  King,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  dispute  as  to  terms,  acc^ted 
the  Ministers  he  named."^    (Jnlj}  1765). 


2.— THE  ROCKINGHAM  ADMINISTRATION. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury The  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Lord  Chancellor    Lord  Northing^on. 

S-etaries  of  state (  SeSe^  1  Co°^w.f  °" 

President  of  the  Council The  Earl  of  Winchelsea. 

Lord  Privy  Seal    The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Mr.  Dowdeswell. 


18.  Burke,  the  Main  Support  of  the  Ministry.— This  Govern- 
ment was  weaker  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  Parliamentary 
talents  and  official  experience,  and  the  general  opinion  was .  that  it 
would  not  exist  beyond  the  recess.  Conscious  of  their  defects,  the 
Ministers  sought  to  propitiate  Pitt,  by  bestowing  favours  upon  some 
of  his  adherents,  and  the  title  of  Lord  Camden  upon  Chief  Justice 
Pratt,  his  confidential  friend.  But  the  appointment  of  Newcastle 
was  highly  objectionable  to  the  Ghreat  Commoner,  and  he  remained 
aloof.  Rockingham,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure 
the  aid  of  an  ally  at  this  juncture,  who  surpassed  Pitt  in 
eloquence,  and  Grenville  in  industry,  and  who  was  superior  to  both 
in  strength  of  intellect  and  vastness  of  comprehension.  This  was 
the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  lately  come  to  London  to 
push  his  fortune ;  and  who  had  already  attained  a  high  reputation 
with  the  men  who  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Burke  now  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Bock- 
ingham  and  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  his  patron's  influence. 
The  new  Government  sustained  a  loss  at  this  time,  in  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  mediator  between  the  Court  and 
the  Whigs,  had  held  a  place  which  no  other  person  could  fill,  and 
was  the  main  support  of  the  Rockingham  party.     (October,  1765). f 

♦  stanhope's  England,  V.,  50. 
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19.  Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act. — ^The  first  bosiness 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Rockingham  Administration  was, 
the  discontent  with  which  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  received  in 
America.  Long  before  this  Act  was  to  come  into  opera- 
Beception  of  tion  (Ist  Nov.)  resistancc  had  been  resolved  upon,  and 
IctiT"'  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  riots  broke  out 
America.  almost  simultaneously ;  the  Act  being  publicly  burnt,  and 
the  houses  of  Government  officers  set  on  fire<  Yirginia, 
the  oldest  of  the  colonies,  had  already  protested,  through  her 
Assembly,  against  the  aggression  of  the  British  Legislature  (May, 
1765);  sinular  demonstrations  were  made  by  other  provinces; 
and  in  October  a  Congress  of  delegates  from  nine  colonial  assemblies 
was  held  at  New  York.  These  delegates  agreed  upon  fourteen 
resolutions,  in  which  they  maintained,  that  the  colonists  being 
fellow  subjects  with  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  taxation  only  with  consent 
of  representatives  being  one  of  these,  they  could  not  be  called  upon 
to  submit  to  any  imposts  except  those  laid  upon  them  by  their  own 
provincial  assemblies.  This  persistent  opposition  now  began  to 
make  a  great  impression  in  England,  because  the  traffic  between  the 
discontented  provinces  and  the  mother  country  was  interrupted. 
The  Exchange  of  London  was  in  dismay.  Half  the  firms  of  Bristol 
and  Liverpool  were  threatened  with  bankruptcy;  and  in  Leeds, 
Manchester,  and  Nottingham  it  was  said  that  three  artisans  out  of 
every  ten  had  been  turned  adrift. 

Parhament  assembled  after  the  winter  recess,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1766,  and  the  question  came  on  at  once.  Pitt,  whose 
health  had  been  somewhat  restored  by  the  waters  of  Bath,  reap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  ardent  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  not  only  condemned  the  Stamp  Act,  but  applauded  the 
resistance  of  the  colonies,  and  vehemently  maintained 
viaw«  of  that  the  Parhament  had  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  them. 
Ktt°i^'''  The  language  of  Grenvillo  on  the  other  hand  was,  that 
aockingham.  thc  colouists  wcro  rcbcls  and  ought  to  be  put  down  by 
force  ;  while  the  Ministers  held  an  intermediate  position, 
and  proposed,  that  the  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a  Declara- 
tory Bill  should  be  brought  in,  stating  that  the  legislative  aut)iority 
of  the  British  Parhament  over  the  whole  Empire  was  in  all  cases 
supreme.  Pitt  objected  to  the  second  of  these  measures,  but  it 
was  carried  with  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice. 

The  repeal,  however,  encountered  a  formidable  opposition  from 
Grenville  and  the  Bedfords ;  and  they  were  secretly  supported  by 
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the  King,  and  by  that  set  of  politicians  called  The  King's  Friends, 
who  now  began  their  insidious  hostility  against  the  Ministers  and 
measures  which  were  obnoxious  to  the  Court.  Nevertheless,  Bocking- 
bam  and  his  adherents  persisted  in  their  course,  and  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  proceedings  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  which  was  now 
instituted  into  the  reasons  which  could  be  alleged  against  the  Stamp 
Duty.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  late  commercial  poUcy  upon  the 
tiade  of  Great  Britain  were  forcibly  represented  by  petitions  from 
the  merchants,  showing  the  losses  they  had  already  sustained  by  the 
Americans  having  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  making  good  their 
engagements,  on  account  of  the  suppression  of  their  trade  with 
Spanish  America.  The  grievances  of  the  colonists  were  set  forth,  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  consummate  skill  and  ability 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  they  sent  over  for  that  purpose.* 

The  debates  extended  over  a  space  of  three  weeks ;  both  Pitt  and 
Burke  repeatedly  put  forth  all  their  eloquence  in  defence  of  the 
repeal ;  and  when  the  division  came,  the  Government  had  such  a 
large  and  decisive  majority,  that  all  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  save 
Grenville,  let  it  pass  without  further  contention.! 

20.  The  Dismissal  of  Lord  Rockingham. — The  repeal  of  the- 
Stamp  Act  was  the  chief  measure  of  Lord  Bockingham's   Govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  followed  bv  other  measures  intended  to  conciliate 
the  colonists.     Their  commerce  was  freed  from  many  of 
the  vexatious  restrictions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  ^^ 
by  the  late  Government;  and  their  trade  in  buUion  and  meMorwot 
cattle  with  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  had  been   sup-  JJJ,JJJ|^' 
pressed  as  contraband,  was  restored  by  an  Act  constitu-  Minutry. 
ting  Dominica  and  Jamaica  free  ports. 

In  a  similar  spirit  of  conciliation  the  Government  thought  to 
strengthen  themselves  at  home  by  other  popular  measures.  The 
Cider  Tax  was  modified  for  the  benefit  of  the  producers ;  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  were  gratified  by  an  Act  restraining  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  silks,  and  two  resolutions  were  passed  b}'  the  Lower 
House,  declaring  general  warrants  illegal,  and  tiie  seizure  of  papers 
in  cases  of  Ubel  arbitrary. 

It  should  be  added  further,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  this 
Administration,  that  it  was  the  first  which,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  refrained  from  bribing  members  of  Parliament.  But 
unhappily,  though  it  was    one  of  the  best  that  ever  existed  in  this 

*  Maoaulay'8  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  134-140. 
f  Maasey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  206-906;  Ibid,  199-214. 
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conntry,  it  acquired  neither  strength  nor  stability.'^  The  most 
powerful  section  of  the  Whigs  (the  Bedfords)  was  opposed  to  it ; 
it  was  disparaged  by  Pitt,  and  thwarted  at  every  turn  by  the  King's 
Friends,  Conscious  that  his  only  chance  of  maintaining  his  position 
was,  by  an  aUiance  with  the  statesman  who  alone  possessed  public 
confidence,  Rockingham  made  several  overtures  to  Pitt ;  but  the 
Great  Commoner  declined  to  give  him  any  support,  while  he 
approved  of  his  principles  and  acknowledged  the  integrity  of  his 
coUeagues. 

At  length  the  Ministers  began  to  disagree  among  themselves. 
The  Duke  of  Grafton,  foreseeing  their  fate,  anticipated  it  by  a 
resignation,  in  the  middle  of  the  session  (May,  1766) ;  and  when 
the  session  was  over.  Lord  Northington  also  resigned,  and  secretly 
advised  the  King  to  send  for  Pitt.  His  Majesty,  who  had  already 
resolved  to  dismiss  Lord  Bockingham,  listened  to  the 
ntt  ft  third  Chancellor's  advice,  and  for  the  third  time  summoned  Pitt. 
to      to  form  an  administration.     Although  the  great  statesman 


J2[J|^  was  now  fast  sinking  under  the  continued  ravages  of  the 
gout,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  wholly  incapacitated  for 
business  by  the  attacks  of  a  strange  and  mysterious  disorder,!  he 
accepted  the  offers  of  his  Sovereign ;  and  after  many  difficulties 
arising  from  his  connection  with  Temple,  succeeded  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Government.  Rockingham,  who  had  not  been  informed 
of  these  negotiations,  was  then  ordered  to  resign. 


8.— DURING  THE  INFLUENCE   OF  THE  EARL  OF 

CHATHAM.— 1766  to  1768. 

21.  Pitt  onconscioasly  aids  the  King's  Designs. — The  King's 
object  in  entrusting  Pitt  with  the  Government  was,  to  put  an  end 
to  faction  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powerful  connections  united, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Rockinghams,  Bedfords  and  Grenvilles.  Having 
always  considered  himself  to  be  independent  of  all  parties,  Pitt  was 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  assist  the  King  in  this  design :  but  he 
iiuled  to  perceive  that  the  Court  and  its  friends  would  thereby 
become  supreme.  When  after  his  long  and  mysterious  illness,  he 
discovered  his  mistake,  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  rectify  it ;  but  his  exertions,  while  redeem- 
ing his  own  fame,  effected  httle  for  his  country.  | 


■^ 


*  Macaulay's  Lord  Chatham,  f  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  177-188. 
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The  Ministry  which  Pitt  brought  together  was  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
King,  since  all  His  Majesty's  friends  were  comfortably  provided  for.  Most  of 
the  chief  posts,  however,  were  filled  either  by  Pitt's  personal  adherents,  or  by 
members  of  the  late  Ministry  who  had  been  induced  to  remain  in  place  after 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Rockingham.    They  stood  as  follows : — 

-      ,-^.       ^    .       ,_,.       ,,...  (William  Pitt,  now  created  Earl 

Lord  Pnvy  Seal  and  Pnme  Mmister  . .  |     ^f  Chatham,  29th  July,  1766. 

{General  Conway,  succeeded  by 
Lord  Sandwich  in  1767 
The  Earl  of  Shelburtie  and  Lord 
Hillsborough,     as     colonial 
secretary  after  1767. 
Lord  Chancellor Lord  Camden 

President  of  the  Council    i^°'^  ,  Northington.  succeeded 

(     by  Lord  Gower  in  1707. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury The  Duke  of  Grafton. 

ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer (  ^'Lf  Lor'^XS^^^er'"' 

Tho   elevation   of  Pitt  to  the  peerage  surprised  his  colleagues' 
whoso  chief  inducement  to  take  office  had  been  the  prospect   of  his 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons.     But  their  disappointment  was 
sinall,  compared  with  the  feelings  of  the  pubUc.     A  general  burst  of 
mdignation  followed  the  announcement  of  the  new  peer's  promotion 
in  ti^e    Gazette,     The   citizens   of  London   had    prepared  a  grand 
banquet  and  splendid  illuminations  in  honour  of  their  idol's 
return  to  power.     They  now  countermanded  both,  and  it  dignation  «t 
was  the  universal  opinion  that  the  great  patriot  had  sold  «"•  eieT*. 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.*     The  people,  however,  forgot  p^".g,.  * 
the  bodily  infirmities  which  prevented  Chatham  ever  again 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
it  was  the  need  of  rest  he  felt,   which  led  him  to  refuse   taking  a 
laborious  office  in  the  Government,  and  it  is  quite   clear  that  no 
statesman  ever  better  earned  or  needed  the  dignified  repose  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Chatham's  intellectual  powers  were  in  full  vigour,  however,  at  this 
time,  and  his  view^  of  the  poUtical  condition  of  Europe  astonished 
even  his  Cabinet.  His  hostiUty  against  the  House  of  Bourbon 
was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  he  proposed  to  Frederick  the  Great  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  the  Northern  and  Protestant  Powers,  to 
counteract  its  ambition.  But  the  Prussian  monarch,  absorbed  with 
the  scheme  for  partitioning  Poland,  declined  to  enter  into  Chat- 
barn's  plans.  Tho  great  Minister  also  contemplated  important 
changes  in  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  the   management  of  the 

*  Hassey'B  George  the  Third,  L.aaO;  Stanhope's  England.  N.A^-^^"^ 
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East  India  GompanY*8  affairs ;  bat  in  consequence  of  the   affliction 
which  fell  upon  him,  none  of  these  designs  grew  into  maturity. 

22.  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  1766-67.— The  Administration 
entered  upon  its  duties  at  a  period  of  domestic  trouble.  A  bad 
han'est  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  and  riots  in 
consequence.  An  order  in  Council  was  accordingly  issued  forbid- 
ding the  exportation  of  com,  (24th  September,  1766) ;  but  the  price 
had  not  reached  the  point  at  which  exportation  was  forbidden  by 
law,  nor  was  the  Parliament  called  together,  as  it  might  have  been, 
to  sanction  the  embargo.  When  the  Houses  assembled  therefore 
(11th  November),  Chatham's  first  appearance  in  the  House 
fto^er^'ru!  ^^  Lords  was  to  defend  this  proceeding.  Under  ordinary 
uonoccorn.  circumstauccs  there  would  have  been  hardly  any  opposi- 
tion ;  but  Northington  and  Camden,  the  two  law  lords  of 
the  .Ministry,  went  out  of  their  way  to  maintain  the  legality  of  the 
order,  while  their  chief  discreetly  pleaded  for  it  on  the  ground  of 
public  necessity.  The  Opposition  therefore  contended  that  the 
order  was  an  attempt  to  set  up  prerogative  and  dispensing  power, 
and  it  was  considered  right  to  mark  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
proceeding,  by  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  to  exonerate  all  who  had  been 
concerned  therein.* 

The  first  business  of  importance  brought  before  Parliament,  after 
the  disposal  of  the  above  question,  was  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Before  any  definite  measure  could  be  proposed,  it  was 
necessary  that  authentic  information  should  be  obtained,  and  for  this 
purpose  Chatham  engaged  his  friend  Alderman  Beckford,  member 
for  the  City  of  London,  to  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  Company's 
affairs,  and  the  production  of  papers.  The  introduction  of  such  an 
important  question  by  a  private  member  with  the  sanction 
2J2|^  *  o^  ^®  Minister,  was  a  very  strange  proceeding ;  but  that 
tTMtment  Chatham  should  so  far  insult  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
^jj^^^'  as  to  keep  them  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  plans,  and  not 
entrust  one  of  them  with  this  question  is  altogether  in- 
Cfedible.  His  manner  indeed  on  all  occasions  was  despotic  and 
overbearing  to  his  colleagues ;  but  just  at  this  juncture  a  rupture 
occurred  between  him  and  the  Rockingham  party ;  and  as  Conway 
resented  the  treatment  which  his  friends  experienced,  while  Towns- 
hend  was  personally  distasteful  to  Chatham,  the  two  Cabinet  Mini- 
sters in  the  House  of  Commons  were  slighted  in  consequence.  The 
motion,  brought  forward  in  this  irregular  manner  was  passed,  how- 


k 
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ever ;  bat  not  without  much  opposition,  and  a  finely  sarcastic  speech 
from  Burke,  which  only  rendered  Chatham  more  haughty  and 
resolute. 

23.  Commencement  of  Chatham's  Mysterious  Illness. — In  this 
frame  of  mind  he  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  while  the  Act 
of  Indemnity  was  still  imder  discussion,  and  took  occasion  to  tell 
the  peers  that  he  defied  their  aristocratic  combinations  and  family 
connections.  A  short  altercation  followed,  and  he  vi&b  told  very 
plainly  that  the  old  nobility  of  England  would  not  submit  to  be 
browbeaten.  He  attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  but  was  conscious 
of  failure ;  and  he  did  not  attend  the  House  again  during  the  term  of 
his  Administration.  During  the  recess  ho  returned  to  Bath,  where 
he  became  seriously  ill ;  and  when  the  Houses  reassembled  in  the 
middle  of  January,  he  was  still  absent.     His  colleagues 

were  now  in  despair ;   they  began  to  quarrel  among  them-  ^?**^** 
selves,  and  the  Parliament  became  unruly ;  yet  Chatham  coufnaion. 
refused  to  see  any  of  them,  or  to  give  them  the  simplest 
directions.      The   Government  thus  being  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
•all  the  parties  out  of  office,  the  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  Eockipg- 
hams,  combined  against  Townshend's  proposal  to  increase  the  Land 
Tax,   and   defeated  it  by  a  majority  of  2U6  against  188    (27th 
February,  1767),  a  reverse  such  as  no  Government  had  experienced 
since  the  Revolution.    Three  days  after  this  event,  Chatham  arrived 
in  London  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have  kept  away,  since  ho  would  see 
nobody,    and  would    give  no  opinion  on   any  public  matter.    A 
grievous  distemper  in  fact  now  began  to  afflict  him,  both  in  mind 
and  body;  and  he  became  totally  unable  to  attend  to  any  business 
during  the  remainder  of  his  nominal  Administration.'''^ 

24.  New  Taxes  imposed  on  America. — The  first  Minister  who 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint  was  Chai'les   Townshend,   Chancellor 

*  of  the  Exchequer,  a  man  of  splendid  eloquence,  but  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous. A  few  days  after  thcAueeting  oi  Parliament,  Grenville, 
still  bent  upon  his  poUcy  of  taxing  America,  moved  that  the  colo- 
nies should  bo  made  to  support  a  military  establishmeDt.  Towns- 
hend in  opposing  the  motion  commended  the  Stamp  Act,  and  to  the 
astonishment  and  dismay  of  his  colleagues,  rashly  undertook  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  America  which  should  be  nearly  adequate  to 
the  object  proposed.  The  pledge  thus  given  ho  now  undertook  to 
fulfil,  by  recommending  the  imposition  of  certain  taxes  on  glass, 
paper,  paints,  and  tea.     The  Cabinet  yielded  a  sullen  and  reluctant 

*  MMsey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  235-245 ;  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  16C-179 ;  Mocanlay's 
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acqaiescenc6j  seeing  no  other  alternative  for  them  except  the  dis- 
missal of  Townshcnd,  which  in  the  ahsence  of  Chatham,  they  dared 
not  attempt.  These  money  hills  passed  without  opposition  (Jane, 
1767) ;  and  a  Board  of  He  venue  Commissioners  was  estahlished 
with  its  head  quarters  at  Boston. 

25.  Changes  in  the   Cabinet  daring  Chatham's  Illness. — The 
session  closed  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  although  the  name  of  Chat- 
ham in  some  degree  upheld  the   Government,   the  Dake 

The  Dak«  of  of  Graftou  was  practically  the  Prime  Minister.  He  felt 
^Jf^JS^*  himself,  however,  unable  to  continue  the  Government 
xiBiiter.  without  an  accession  of  strength,  and  he  therefore  had  re- 
course to  the  party  of  Bedford,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Rockingham,  for  the  requisite  alliance.  The  three  principal  mem- 
bers of  this  faction,  namely  the  Lords  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sand- 
wich, accordingly  joined  the  Administration  in  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Joint  Postmaster- 
General.  Lord  Northington  and  General  Conway,  who  belonged  to 
the  Rockingham  party,  then  retired ;  but  the  latter  continued  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  office,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  King.  The  death  of  Charles  Townshend  about  the  same  time 
(September,  1767)  made  way  for  the  appointment  of  Lord  North. 
The  rapid  increase  of  business  with  the  American  settlements  also 
snggested  the  appointment  of  a  third  Secretary  of  State  *'  for  the 
Colonies,*'  and  the  post  was  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough, a  Tory.  These  arrangements  were  concluded  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  autumnal  session ;  but  as  the  Par- 
liament had  now  almost  completed  the  legal  term  of  its  existence, 
routine  business  only  was  transacted,  and  it  was  dissolved  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1768. 

26.  Reception  of  Townshend's  Measures  in  America. — When 
Lord  Rockingham's  Government  made  their  great  concession  to  the 
American  Colonies,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Duty,  they  marred 
the  grace  of  their  Act  by  the  introduction  of  a  clause  compelling  the 
American    AssembUes  to  provide    compensation  for  the   persons 

whose  property  had  been  injured  in  the  riots.  The  injunc- 
opporiuon  tion  was  reluctantly  obeyed  by  the  several  AssembUes ;  bat 
Jjj^  *"  that  of  Massachusetts  inserted  in  their  bill  a  clause  of 
chtueitB.       amnesty  in  favour  of  the  rioters — a  direct  encroachment 

upon  the  Royal  prerogative,  which  led  to  their  bill  being 
annulled  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  Assembly  of  New  York  went 
farther  than  this.    A  clause  had  been  lately  added  to  the  American 
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Mutiny  Act,  requiring  the  colonies  to  supply  the   King's  troops 
within  their  territory,   with  vinegar,  salt,  and  other  small  articles. 
The  AEsembly  regarded  this  as  equivalent  to  the  imposition  of  a 
tax    without  their  consent,  they   deliberately  refused   to 
enforce  the  order,   and   their   sittings   were   accordingly  The  New 
suspended  (August,    1767).     The  state  of  feeling  m  the  ]^^^ 
Colonies  was  thus  exceedingly  irritable,  when  Townshend's  suspended. 
rash  proposals  were  carried,   and  his  Bevenue  Commis- 
sioners  established    themselves   in  Boston.     Massachusetts   again 
took  the  lead  in  the  opposition.     As  early  as   October,   1767,  the 
principal  gentlemen   of  Boston  met   and  bound  themselves  to  buy 
nothing  from  Great  Britain  beyond  what  was   indispensably  neces- 
sary ;   and  in  February,  1768,  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  sent  a 
circular  letter  drawn  up  by  Samuel  Adams,  to  all  the  Colonies,  invit- 
ing them  to  take  measures   for   defeating   the  obnoxious  taxes  last 
imposed."^ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  John  Dickenson,  a  farmer,  on  the  banks 
of  the   Delaware,   published  the  famous   *' Letters  from  a 
Farmer    in  Pennsylvania,"   and  placed   the  question   of  "  Letter* 
colonial  taxation  in  such  a  clear  hght,  that  it  is  said  he  con-  ^j^uJ^"" 
vinced  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  opinions  had  hitherto  wavered,  t  Farmer.- 

The  Circular  Letter  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  al- 
though moderate  in  its  tone,  gave  the  utmost  displeasure  to  the  new 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  he   called  upon  the  Assembly  to 
rescind  the  resolution   on   which   it  was   founded.     This  The  mm- 
being  refused,   this  Assembly  also  was  dissolved   (1  July,  X^i>iy 
1768),  and  Massachusetts  Uke  New  York  was  left  without  di«oived. 
a  legislature. 

27.  The  Garrisoning  of  Boston. — WTiile  the  quarrel  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  legislature  of  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful and  extensive  colonies  was  thus  advancing  towards  a  crisis,  it 
was  inflamed  by  events  which  showed  too  plainly  the  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  spirit  which  now  guided  English  administration. 

A  sloop  named  the  Liberty ,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  a  Boston   mer- 
chant and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Opposition  in   the  Assem- 
bly, anchored  in  the  harbour  laden  with  wine  from  Madeira  (May,  seijsnre  of 
ij6S).     The  sloop  had  discharged  her  cargo  and  taken  in  freight  ^*»«8ioop 
for  a   new  voyage,  when  suddenly,  on  the   loth  of  June,  the  cus-  ^****>'' 
toms*  officers  seized  her  for  a  false  entry,  and  caused  her  to  be 
towed  under  the  guns  of  the  Romney  man  ol  war.    This  harsh  and  unnecessary 
proceeding  provoked  a  disturbance.    The  windows  of  the  Commissioners' 
houses  were  broken,  and  some  of  the  Custom  House  officers  used  with  vio- 

*  Baocroft's  History.  VI.,  125. 
1  Stanhope's  England,  V .,  235 ;  tee  Bancroft's  History,  VL,  104-loe. 
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lence ;  the  Commissioners,  in  the  meantime,  escaping  for  refuge  to  Castle 
William,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Neither  the  assembly, 
which  was  still  sitting,  nor  >et  the  leading  merchants  of  the  town,  showed  any 
disposition  to  support  the  governor,  in  this  matter ;  and  although  the  ring- 
leaders were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find 
true  bills  against  them,  and  they  were  accordingly  discharged. 

The  agitation  which  arose  out  of  this  incident  and  the  sudden  dis- 
solution of  the  Assembly,  was  raised  to  a  dangerous  pitch  in  Sep- 
tember, when  it  became  known  that  troops  and  ships  of  war  were 
coming  from  Halifax  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  city.  A 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  immediately  sunmioned ;  and  under 
the  p]ea  that  a  war  with  France  was  inmiinent,  a  resolution  was  un- 
animously passed,  that  each  citizen  should  forthwith  provide  him- 
self with  arms  according  to  law.  As  the  governor  refused 
'oomttoL*  to  call  an  Assembly,  it  was  also  resolved  to  summon  the 
MBorton.  towns  to  send  delegates,  or  Committee-men  as  they  were 
termed,  to  a  Convention  ;  elections  were  accordingly  held 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  members  assembled  on  the  22nd  of 
September  in  the  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  But  these  delegates 
seemed  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  this  proceeding,  and  after  drawing 
up  a  petition  to  the  Crown,  they  quietly  dissolved  themselves  after 
a  session  of  six  days.  On  the  very  day  of  this  dissolution,  the 
ships  of  war  from  Halifax  cast  anchor  in  the  port ;  and  the  troops, 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred,  landed  and  marched  into  the  town 
with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  Shortly  afterwards 
General  Gage,  commander  in  chief  on  the  North  American  station, 
arrived  with  further  reinforcements,  and  before  Christmas,  Boston 
was  garrisoned  by  an  army  of  four  thousand  men*  (1768). 


Section  IH.— PERIOD  OF  THE  KING'S  ABSOLUTE  CONTROL 
OVER  THE  GOVERNMENT.— 1767  to  1782. 

1.— THE  GRAFTON  ADMINISTRATION.— 1768  to  1770. 

28.  The  Wilkes  Election  Riots. — In  the  general  election  which  now 
ensued,  the  huying  and  selling  of  seats  was  more  prevalent  and  no- 
torious than  at  any  former  period,  and  those  boroughs  which  were  so 
iortunate  as  to  be  free  from  propiietors,  openly  offered  themselves 

♦Bancroft-s  United  States,  VI.,  Chapters  £4-38;  Stanhope's  England.  V..  236-239. 
Masscy's  George  the  Third,  I.,  291-299.  ^  8  ««  i,  * ..  *»-«». 
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for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.'^  Among  those  who  were  elected  to 
the  new  Parliament  was  Wilkes,  who  had  recently  returned  from 
France.  Although  he  was  still  under  sentence  of  outlawry,  he  do- 
declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  city  of  London,  and  being  re- 
jected, contrived  to  obtain  his  return  as  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, chiefly  through  the  intimidation  of  the  mob.  His  ^J^ 
triumph  was  celebrated  by  riots  and  illuminations ;  but  Middlesex. 
the  Ministry  was  dismayed,  and  the  King's  resentment 
could  not  be  appeased  by  anything  short  of  the  demagogue's  ruin. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  Wilkes  had  promised  to 
snrrender  to  his  outlawry  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  term  ; 
he  now  kept  his  word,  and  was  conmiitted  to  custody  (27th 
April,  1768).  But  the  populace  daily  surrounded  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  where  he  was  lodged,  and  on  the  day  fixed  for  opening 
Parliament  (10th  May)  they  assembled  in  vast  crowds,  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  expecting  that  he  would  be  liberated,  and 
intending  to  accompany  him  to  the  House.  When  they  ^°' *^.g^*' 
found  that  their  favourite  \Vas  not  to  be  set  at  large,  a  Fieidf. 
fierce  tumult  broke  out ;  the  riot  act  was  read,  the  soldiers 
were  called  out,  and  the  latter  being  ordered  to  fire,  about  twenty 
persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  the  man  who  first  fell,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  brought 
against  the  soldier  who  fired  the  fatal  shot,  as  well  as  against  his 
commanding  officer  and  another  soldier,  as  accessories.  An  indict- 
ment for  murder  was  also  preferred  against  the  magistrate  who  gave 
the  order  to  fire.  These  persons  were  all  very  properly  acquitted  ; 
but  the  Government  was  so  foolish  as  to  anticipate  the  ver- 
dict by  conveying  to  the  officer  the  Royal  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  and  by  ordering  a  purse  of  money  to  be  pubHcIy 
presented  to  the  soldier  by  his  colonel.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
indiscretion.  The  death  of  Wilkes's  colleague  in  the  representation 
of  Middlesex  brought  on  a  second  contest,  in  which  his  friend  and 
advocate  Serjeant  Glynn  was  elected.  Riots  and  bloodshed  followed, 
and  two  men,  partisans  of  the  unsuccessful  candidt^te,  were  tried  for 
murder  and  convicted.  Yet  the  Government  not  only  granted  a  free 
pardon  to  these  persons,  but  conferred  a  pension  upon  one  of  them. 
The  liotous  spirit  of  the  people  was  not  likely  to  be  quelled  by 
such  injudicious  conduct ;  tumults  increased  daily,  and  it  was  stated 
by  a  Minister  in  his  place  in  parliament  that  there  was  **  either  actual 
or  impending  riot  in  every  part  of  the  coantiy ;  from  the  tinners 
of  Cornwall  to  the  colliers  of  Newcastle."! 

*  stanhope's  England,  V.,  190-191. 
f  Massey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  267-272;  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  280. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  redress  these  disorders,  and  Parliament 
was  prorogued  ontil  the  autumn.  During  these  proceedings  at  home, 
some  important  events  had  been  occurring  abroad.  A  war  had 
broken  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  Genoese  Bepublic, 

finding  themselves  unable  to  suppress  a  revolt  of  the 
S*mLr^^    Corsicans  under  General  Paoli,  sold  the  island  to  France, 

without  any  remonstrance  being  made  by  England.  Paoli 
sought  refuge  in  London ;  a  pension  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
he  became  a  friend  and  companion  of  Reynolds,  Goldsmith  and  John- 
con.* 

29.  Administration  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. — ^A  few  days  before 

the  reassembUng  of  ParUament  (8th  November)  Chatham 
^*[J^       resigned,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  his  continued  infirmity ; 

but  he  intimated  at  the  same  time  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministers.  The  Cabinet,  as  now  modified,  stood 
as  follows  : — 

Fim  Lord  of  the  Treasury    ....).  The  Duke  of  Grafton. 
an4  Pnme  Minister    j 

(Foreign — Lord  Weymouth. 
Home — The  Earl  of  Rochford. 
Colonies — The  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Camden. 

Lord  Privy  Seal The  Earl  of  Bristol. 

President  of  the  Council    Lord  Gower. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. . . .     Lord  North. 

l^e  Ministry  thus  constituted  lasted  under  the  successive  goidanoe 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North,  until  the  close  of  the 
American  War.  Its  strength  lay  in  the  disorganization  of  the 
Whig  party  and  the  steady  support  of  the  Crown.  George,  in  &ot, 
had  at  last  reached  his  aim  ;  the  Hstless  and  reluctant  Grafton  had 

no  policy  of  his  own,  and  he  therefore  accepted  that  which 
The  was  dictated  by  the  King.    At  first  the  royal  influence  was 

JS^i'^the  ^^y  ^^^^  ^  ^®  predominant  in  the  Ministry  ;  but  with  the 
King's  agents,  acccssiou  of   Lord  North  to    the  Premiership  in   1770 

George's  power  became  supreme,  and  nothing  was  done, 
however  unimportant,  without  his  direct  orders.  Having  thus 
become  his  own  Prime  Minister,  the  King  was  intent  upon  two 
particular  objects  to  which  he  attached  equal  importance.  The  one 
was  the  suppression  of  the  American  revolt :  the  other,  the  desime- 
tion  of  Wilkes.  + 

30.  Wilkes  again  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons. — 1Q» 

*  stanhope's  Eni^d,  V.«  196-199.  I  Maasey's  George  the  Third,  L,  871. 
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Bue  of  Wilkes  was  kept  alive  in  the  public  mind  by  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  In  June  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  judgment 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  the  outlawry  was  null 
and  void,  through  a  defect  in  the  pleadings;  but  the  wmcea con- 
original  judgment  against  Wilkes  for  Ubel  was  confirmed,  i^^^. 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  ment. 
iwo  fines  of  £500.  When  the  Parliament  assembled 
(November,  1768)  Wilkes  preferred  a  petition  for  the  redress  of  his 
grievances ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  pronounced  his  complaints 
to  be  frivolous.  In  the  spring.  Lord  Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State, 
hftd  cautioned  the  magistrates  of  Surrey  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
riols  and  tumults,  and  advised  them  to  make  prompt  application,  if 
Medfnl,  for  a  military  force.  As  this  imprudent  measure  had  been 
kSkfwed  by  the  collision  in  St.  George's  Fields,  Wilkes  seized  the 
opportunity  as  favourable  to  his  purpose,  and  published  the  official 
letter,  anonymously,  with  comments  of  the  most  inflammatory  and  in- 
gnlting  character.  This  pubHcation  was,  no  doubt,  a  seditious  libel, 
and  if  noticed  at  all,  should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  infor- 
mation by  the  Attorney- General.  But  Lord  Weymouth  brought  the 
matter  before  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  the 
Commons  after  a  conference  with  the  Lords  took  the  matter  in  hand; 
siunmoned  Wilkes  to  their  bar,  in  custody,  and  were  insolently  told 
by  him  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  paper  and  that  he  gloried  in 
it.  The  House  thereupon  decided  that  the  publication  was  an 
insolent,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Barrington,  Wilkes  was  expelled  (February,  1769). 

31.  The  Election  Contest  between  Middlesex  and  the  House  of 
Commons. — A  new  writ  for  Middlesex  was  then  issued ;  but  so  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  that  Wilkes  was  re-elected  almost 
mmnimously.  The  House  of  Commons  now  declared  him  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  ordered  another  election; 
the  freeholders  replied  by  returning  him  a  third  time,  and  many 
persons  of  weight  and  character,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no 
part  in  the  quarrel,  now  came  forward  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  electors,  whose  rights  were  thus  so  outrageously 
violated.  Money  was  subscribed  to  pay  the  election  expenses, 
and  even  to  liquidate  the  candidate's  private  debts.  So  fiEir 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  content  with  annulling  the 
choice  of  the  electors.  The  Government  now  went  a  step 
fivther,  and  by  means  of  their  servile  majority  prepared  to  seat 
a  member  of  their  own  for  the  county.    Cotonel  LattreU  was  put 
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forward  to  contest  the  represeotation  ;  but  Wilkes  was  again  and 
for  the  fooi-th  time  declared  duly  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.     On  the  return  of  the  writ,  a  motion  was  made  to  erase 

the  name  of  Wilkes  and  substitute  that  of  bis 
cS'imoOT  opponent ;  and  after  a  warm  debate,  this  motion  was 
«iMi«re  the  Carried.  When  he  heard  of  this  decision,  the  King  con- 
^ndkiftte  gratulated  Lord  North  upon  **  the  very  honourable  issue  of 
duly  elected,  the   dcbatc  f*   and    he  added     '*the    House    has,   with 

becoming  dignity,  supported  their  own  privileges,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  subsist ;  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
see  the  laws  obeyed."  But  such  scandalous  proceedings  were 
reprobated  by  almost  f»very  man  of  mark  and  station  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  GrenviUe,  surpassed  by  none  in  his  knowledge 
of  Parliamentary  law,  denounced  the  votes  of  the  House  as  lawless 
and  unconstitutional.  £urke  brought  all  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence to  contend  against  them;  and  Henry  Cavendish,  a  scion 
of  the  great  House  of  Devonshire,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
which  was  waimly  applauded,  let  fall  some  words  which  were  taken 
up  and  toasted  at  political  dinners  as  **  Mr.  Cavendish's  Creed."^ 
The  enor  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  matter  lay  not  in  the 
first  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  but  in  their  making  his  re-election  void 
on  the  gi'ound  of  his  expulsion.  Wilkes  was  not  disqualified  for  re* 
election  by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  only  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Commons.  To  exclude  him  therefore  on  this  ground  as  ineligible, 
and  seat  another  candidate  in  his  place,  was  to  make  the  above  reso- 
lution equivalent  to  a  law,  and  that  on  the  tenderest  of  all  points — 
the  freedom  of  election.  The  public  indignation  against  such  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  was  accordingly  very  great;  and 
Wilkes,  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  received  not  only  every 
mark  of  public  sympathy  and  respect,  but  also  honours  and  re- 
wards, of  which  he  was  personally  unworthy.  He  was  elected  an 
Alderman  of  London ;  his  debts  were  paid,  and  a  competency  for 
life  was  provided  for  him  by  public  subscription.  The  county  of 
Middlesex  petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  redress  of  its  grievances  in 
language  more  libellous  and  seditious  than  any  for  which  Wilkes  had 
been  pursued  ;  and  the  city  of  Westminster  petitioned  expressly  for 
a  change  in  the  Administration  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  on 

*  "  I  lay  it  down,"  he  said,  "  as  a  principle,  that  no  order  of  the  House  of  Commoos 
can  xuaJie  a  minority  a  majority ;  that  no  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commoiui  otn 
ever  make  Mr.  Ijuttrell  the  legal  representative  of  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  toae  I 
do  from  my  soul,  abhcar,  detent,  and  abjure,  a^  wiconstitutiofwl  aiid  iUegai^  that  dam' 
iiahle  doctrine  and  pontion  that  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Conunofis  can  maJlw, 
aifer,  suspend,  abrogatei  or  annihilate  the  law  of  the  latid,'* 
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the  ground  that  the  people  had  lost  all  confidence  in  their  repre- 
sentatives.    Similar  petitions  were  also  sent  up  to  the   Crown  from 

several  of  the  comities. 

It  was  during  this  gpreat  contest,  that  the  famous  letters  of  **  Junius  '* 
began  to  appear  in  the  "  Public  Advertiser,"  the  principal  daily 
newspaper  published  in  London.    In  these  letters  the  Duke  of  The  i«tters 
Graftoa  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  Sir  of  juniuH. 
William  Blackstone,  were  assailed  with  the  utmost  fury ;  nor  was 
it  long  before  the  Crown  itself  was  attacked.     Rancorous  and  unscrupulous 
as  was  their  tone,  they  gave,  however,  a  new  power  to  the  literature  of  the 
press,  by  their  fearlessness  and  ability,  their  clearness  and  terseness  of  state- 
ment, the  polish  of  their  sarcasms  and  the  terrible  vigour  of  their  invective.* 

32.  Chatham  in  Opposition. — On  the  9th  of  May,  17G9,  the 
Ptoliament  was  prorogued,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  following  Lord 
Chatham,  now  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  paid  his  respects  at 
Court.     After  the  levee  he  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  the  most  marked  expressions  of  favour.     But 
His  Majesty  had  Httle  encouragement  from  this  inter\iew, 
to  hope  that  his  system  of  Government  would  receive  the  cimtham 
sanction  or  support  of  his  great  subject.     Chatham  spi)ke  o^^uo^to 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted,  especially  of  the  '^e  ^^^ 
proceedings    against   Wilkes,    with    disapprobation,  and 
plainly  intimated  his  purpose  of  opposing  the  Government. 

When  the  Pariiament  assembled  on  the  9th  of  January,  1770,  he 
accordingly  did  not  fail  to  appear  in  his  place.    On  the  usual  motion 
for  the  Address,  the  Earl  moved  an  amendment  pledging  the  peers 
to  take  into  their  most  serious  consideration  the  causes  of  the  discon* 
tents  which  so  generally  prevailed,  and  particularly  the  late  proceed- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons,  touching  the  incapacity  of  John 
Wilkes  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  present  ParHament.     He  was 
supported  by  Lord  Camden,  who  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  openly 
censured  the  votes  of  the  Commons  as  unconstitutional,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministers,  his  colleagues,  in  ahenating  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  His  Majesty's  Government  as  violent  and  tyran- 
nical.    Li  the  House  of  Commons  the  amendment  which  had  been 
there  proposed  was  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  thus  two  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  open  hostility  with  their  colleagues.     The  2*^|^"** 
amendments  were  lost ;  but  such  an  anomalous  state  of  rMign. 
things  could  not  last,  and  both  Camden  and  Granby   re- 
signed, as  well  as  the  Solicitor- General,  John  Dunning,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton.     A  few  days  later  there  came  on  another  great 

•  stanhope's  EnelAnd,  V..  211-232 ;  Mossey's  George  the  Third,  L,  271-261;  Knight's 
Poinilar  History,  v.,  290-288. 
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debate  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  (22nd  Jannary).  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, with  whom  Chatliam  was  now  acting  in  cordial  union,  introdac€Nl 
the  motion,  and  censured  every  act  of  the  Government.  He  dated 
the  present  discontents  from  the  King's  accession,  and  ascribed  them 
to  the  change  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  system  of 
Government,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  the  maxim  that  the 
royal  prerogative  alone  was  sufficient  to  support  the  Ministry. 
Chatham  in  another  of  his  great  orations  maintained  that  a 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
necessary  remedy  for  the  corruption  and  abuses  which  existed,  and 
he  sketched  out  a  plan  which  altiiough  more  limited  than  that  which 
a  later  generation  considered  necessary,  was  yet  much  too  sweeping, 
even  for  the  Whigs.  He  was  content  to  retain  the  rotten  boroughs, 
although  he  beheved  that  they  were  the  source  whence  the  e^il 
mainly  flowed  ;  and  the  principal  change  he  advocated  was,  to  add 
one  representative  to  each  of  the  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  weight  and  influence  of  the  independent  gentry. 

33.  Important  Decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  American  Taxation. — 
The  debate  on  the  State  of  the  Nation  was  adjourned  to  the  2nd  of 
February;  in  the  meantime,  Grafton, who  had  always  been  an  nnwil- 
ing  minister,  resigned,  and  the  King  entrusted  Lord  North  with  the 
formation   of  a   new  cabinet  (28th  February,  1770).     The  riBsigna- 
tion  of  Grafton  was  as  sudden  and  unexpected,  as  that  of 
Lord  Bute  in  1762.      It  may,  however,  be  readily    ex- 
plained.     The  Duke  found  himself  daily  carried  further 
away  from  the  policy  of  Chatham,  by  the  overruhng  will  of 
the  King;  he  had  been  forced  into  the  Bedford  connectiooi 
which  was  hostile  to   that  policy  as    well  as  to  its  author;  and 
on    the    great  question    of    American   taxation,  upon    which    he 
entertained     a    profound    conviction,    ho  had  been   out-voted   in 
his  own   cabinet.     At  the   opening    of    Parliament  in   November, 
1768,       the     King      had     spoken    in     severe     terms     of     the 
proceedings  in   North  America  ;   and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  carried   an  Address  to  the  Crown 
recommending  tliat  the  leaders  in  the  late  disorders  in 
Massachusetts     should    be    brought    over    to     England 
and  tried  before  a   special  commission,  under  a  statute 
passed   in   the  85th  year  of    Henry  VIH.     Some  &int 
disapprobation   of  this   most  arbitrary  proposal  was  expressed  by 
Lord  Shelburne   and   the  Duke   of  Richmond,  but  the  American 
patriots  met  with  little    sympathy  in  the  Upper  House  ;    and. 
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atthon^  the  Address  was  strennonsly  resisted,  chiefly  by  Grenville 
and  the  Rockingham  party,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
(January,  1769). 

.  The  important  question — whether  the  new  import  duties  laid  upon  the 
colonies  should  be  persevered  in,  was  discussed  m  the  Cabinet  on  the  ist 
of  May,  previous  to  the  prorogation  of  Parliament.     The  Duke  of  Grafton 
proposed  to  his  collea^es  that  they  should  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  complete 
repeal  of  these  obnoxious  duties,   and  was  earnestly  supported   by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Camden,  and   General  Conway.     Hillsborough,   and   Rochford, 
with  Gower  and  Weymouth,  the  nominees  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
were  for  repealing  all  the  duties,  except  the  one  on  tea.     It  thus  *">« 
remained  for  Lord  North's  opinion  to  decide  the  action  of  the  ^^*„^ 
Ccrancil  ;   and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  he  had  been  left  to*rep«auio 
to  himself,  he  would  readily   have  assented  to  the  wiser  course  American 
advocated  by  Grafton.     But  in  deference  to  the  King,  who  main-  tax  on  tea. 
tained  that  **  there  must  always  be  one  tax  to  keep  up  the  right,'* 
he  gave  his  vote  for  the  fatal  compromise  upon  which  the  Bedford  party 
insisted.*    From  this  time  forward  Grafton  felt  himself  ill  at  ease  in   his 
high  post,  while  Camden  was  so  much  offended  that  he  ceased  to  attend 
the  Cabinet  meetings.f 

34.  Reception  of  a  New  Governor  by  the  Virginian  Legislature. 
— ^VHiile  the  King's  Ministers  were  thus  divided  upon  this  momen- 
ions  question,  a  significant  demonstration  of  opinion  was  taking 
place  in  Virginia.  That  province  had  not  been  visited  by  its  Governor 
during  the  present  generation ;  but  now  Lord  Bottetort,  the  snc- 
eesaor  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  opened  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Williamsburg,  with  royal  pomp,  and  addressed  the  members  in 
a  gracious  speech.  But  all  this  did  not  prevent  their  passing 
stringent  resolutions  in  which  they  asserted  the  privilege  of  self- taxa- 
tion, and  the  right  of  concerting  measures  with  the  other 
colonies,  for  defending  the  Uberties  of  all;  and  they  further  ^^\^y* 
pronounced  the  application  to  America,  of  the  law  of  diesoired. 
Henry  VIII.  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  Without 
waiting,  therefore,  for  official  instructions  from  home,  the  Governor 
immediately  dissolved  them  (17th  May,  1769).  The  next  day  the 
members  assembled  at  the  Raleigh  tavern,  and  in  a  room  caUed 
**Tho  Apollo,*'  formed  themselves  into  an  association  pledging 
themselves  not  to  import  or  purchase  British  merchandise,  until  all 
the  "unconstitutional"  Revenue  Acts  were  repealed.  Among  the 
names  put  down  to  this  agreement  were  some  still  obscure,  but 
destined  to  become   illustrious  on  the  side  of  American  indepen- 

♦  Bancroft'fl  Histoxy.  V.,  277. 
\  Stanhope's  England,  V.,  210-243;  Massey's  George  the  Third,  L,  800^02 
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dcnce,  namely,  Patrick  Henry,  Peyton  Randolf,  George  Washington , 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.'t' 

35.  Continued  Discontent  in  Massachusetts. — The  example  of 
Virginia  spread.  Penosylvania  approved  of  the  resolutions ;  Dela- 
ware adopted  them ;  and  every  colony  south  of  Virginia  followed 
the  example  in  due  time. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  again  convened,  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  its  charttr,  in  May,  1769.  The  members 
mot  in  no  complying  humour.  Before  proceeding  to  business  they 
complained  of  the  presence  of  naval  and  military  forces,  and  required 
the  Governor,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  to  order  their  removal.  The 
Governor  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  do  this.  Yet  in  order  to 
remove  the  objection  he  adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Cambridge. 
This  did  not,  however,  abate  their  resentful  spirit ;  and 
as  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  any  reconcilement,  they 
were  prorogued,  and  the  Governor  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land (^Ist  July,  1769).  He  continued  in  office  for  two 
years  more,  but  was  never  permitted  to  return  to  his 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and  firmness,  Bernard's 
conduct  had  been  harsh  and  quarrelsome.  Instead  of  observing  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  forbearance,  which  the  circumstances 
required,  he  was  intent  only  on  upholding  his  authority,  was 
always  at  variance  with  the  Assembly,  and  was  constantly  writing 
home  the  most  unfavourable  statements  of  their  moUves  and 
designs.  Great  hopes  wore  accordingly  entertained  that,  on  his 
departure,  greater  concord  and  cordiality  would  prevail  in  his 
province.  Such  hopes  were  not  fulfilled.  Only  a  few  days  before 
Bernard's  final  departure  from  Boston,  a  circular  letter  was  received 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Hillsborough,  announcing  the 
recent  decision  of  the  ^British  Cabinet,  that  no  more  taxes  wooU 
be  imposed  on  the  colonies,  and  that  the  duties  on  all  the  articles 
enumerated  in  Townshend's  Act  of  1767  would  be  taken  off, 
with  the  exception  of  that  on  tea.  The  merchants  of  Bos* 
ton  immediately  assembled  and  declared  this  partial  repeat 
to  be  insufficient;  the  duty  on  tea,  they  said,  was  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  n(fht  of  taxation,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  for  no  more  goods  from  Great  Britain. 
In  carrying  out  this  resolution,  the  leaders  of  the  non-im* 
portation  movement,  called  **  Sons  of  Liberty,"  were  more  yiolent 
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than  ever.  Merchants  who  had  goods  from  England  were  forbidden, 
under  terror,  to  offer  them  for  sale,  and  in  some  instances  compelled 
to  retnm  them ;  the  names  of  those  who  refused  compliance  were 
published ;  and  all  persons  who  gave  any  aid  or  support  to  the 
Government  were  tarred  and  feathered.  These  excesses  were 
strongly  disapproved  of  by  all  those  statesmen  in  England  who  were 
most  zealous  for  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  by  none  more  than 
Lord  Chatham.'*' 


Lord  Chancellor. 


Secretaries  of  State 


2.— MINISTRY  OF  LORD  NORTH.— LONDON  IN  CONFLICT 
WITH  THE  CROWN  AND  THE  COMMONS. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  \  j     a  t^    *u 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ]  ^^^^  ^°""- 

CLord  Apsley  (created  Earl  Bath- 
hurst  in  1775)  from  177 1  only. 
Great  Seal  previously  in  Com- 
mission. 
'Earl  of  Rochford  (Foreign). 
•  Earl  of  Sandwich  (Home), 
Earl  of  Hillsborough  (Colonies). 

The  Ministry  of  Lord  North  extended  from  1770  to  1782.  In  1778  Lord 
Thurlow  became  Lord  Chancellor.  There  were  several  changes  in  the 
secretaryships.  In  1771  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  Sandwich,  and  in 
X772  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  took  the  Secretaryship  of  .the  Colonies.  In  1775 
he  was  again  succeeded  by  Lord  George  Sackville  Germaine.  Other 
changes  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  text. 

36.  Political  Character  of  Lord  North. — The  new  Prime  Minister  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  and  had  been  trained  in  ofiice  since  1759, 
when  his  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  named  him  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  was  a  Tory  by  principle,  and  favourable  to  prerogative  ;  was  indolent 
and  good  tempered  ;  and  personally  attached  to  the  King,  to  whom,  on  all 
occasions,  he  surrendered  his  own  opinions  and  judgment.f  It  was  his  boast 
that  he  had  opposed  every  popular  measure  for  the  last  seven  years.  He 
supported  the  cider  tax  and  opposed  its  repeal  ;  he  voted  for  the  American 
Stamp  Act  ;  he  was  against  the  reduction  of  the  land  tax.  He  moved  the 
first  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  supported  every  subsequent  proceeding 
against  that  champion  of  popular  nghts.  He  had  even  refused  his  assent 
to  the  recognition  by  Parliament  of  the  plain  law  of  the  land  with  respect 
to  General  Warrants.  J  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  appointment  of 
Lord  North  the  Court  meant  to  defy  public  opinion,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  appointment  was  a  matter  of  the  last 
necessity,  since  no  other  man,  capable  of  conducting  the  public  business 
through  Parliament,  would  undertake  the  Premiership  on  the  King's  terms,|| 

♦  Stanhopo'8  EnKlantl.  V.,  2r.2-265;  Bancroft's  United  States,  VI.,  283-292,  and 
chiiT»ter  42;  Kni«bt's  Popular  History,  V.,  311. 
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namely,  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  the  mere  passive  instrument  of 
the  royal  will. 

37.  Chatham  in  Opposition — Bill  for  Controverted  Eleotions. — 

The  promptness  with  which  the  King  made  this  appointment 
haffled  the  Opposition,  divided  as  they  again  were  between  Chatham, 
Rockingham,  and  Greuville.  Bockinghajoi  inclined  towards  modera- 
tion ;  but  Chatham  heartily  supported  the  popular  agitation  on  the 
Middlesex  elections ;  and  when  his  health  allowed  him  to  be  present, 
he  brought  forward  several  uncompromising  motions  against  the 
measures  of  the  Grovemment.  One  of  these  motions  was  for  a  bill 
reversing  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of 
Wilkes;  another  for  an  address  to  the  King  praying  him  to 
dissolve  the  ParUament.  In  all  these,  however,  he  was  defeated 
either  without  a  division,  or  by  large  majorities.  Similar  motions 
were  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  opposi- 
tion was  more  vigorous  ;  but  they  were  all  rejected. 

There  was,  however,  one  measure  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Ministers,  obtained  its  assent.  This  was  Grenville's  Act  for  the 
Trial  of  Controverted  Elections. 

Originally  controverted  elections  had  been  tried  by  Select  Committees 
specially  nominated,  and  afterwards  by  the  Committee  of  Privileges  and 
Elections.     This  latter  Committee  was  composed  of  Privy  Councillors   and 

eminent  lawyers,  well  qualified  by  their  learning  for  the  judicial 
ori«*n*i  inquiries  entrusted  to  them.  After  1672  it  became  an  open  Com- 
™*^^  °'  Mittee ;  all  members  of  the  House  who  came,  were  allowed  to 
^^^^^  nave  a  voice,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  merits  of  an  elec- 
eiecuona.        tion  case  thus  considered,  were  little  regarded,  and  the  decisions 

were  made  according  to  the  bias  of  the  political  party  which  had 
the  majority  present.  This  flagitious  custom  formed  part  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary organization  by  which  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  maintained. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  Grenville  proposed  to  transfer  the  judicature  in 
election  cases  from  the  House  itself  to  a  Committee  of  thirteen  members, 
selected  by  the  sitting  members  and  petitioners  from  a  list  of  forty-nine, 
chosen  by  ballot — to  whom  each  party  should  add  a  nominee  to  advocate 
their  respective  interests.  This  tribunal  was  to  decide,  without  appeal,  the 
merits  of  every  controverted  election.  The  Act  was  at  first  limited  to  one 
year ;  i^  was,  however,  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1774  was  made 
perpetual.* 

38.  The  Boston  "Massacre."— The  decision  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net to  repeal  the  whole  of  the  American  duties  imposed  by  Towns- 
bend's  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  upon  tea,  was 

^ot^fdby  ^^^  before  Parliament,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  by 
Parliament.     Lord   Nortb,  who    movcd   its  adoption    in  a   temperate 

♦  May's  Constituticnal  History,  I.,  3CC-3CC  ;  Massey's  George  the  Third,!.,  331-9M. 
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speech.  There  was  much  discussion  on  the  question,  and 
the  total  ret>eal  of  the  Act  would  probably  have  been  carried,  had 
Jiot  Lord  North  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the.  authority  of 
Ctovemor  Bernard,  that  the  colonists  were  about  to  give  way,  and 
abandon  their  non-importation  agreements.  His  proposition  was 
accordingly  carried  ;  yet  only  by  a  majority  of  62. 

At  this  very  time  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  flowing  in 
ihe  streets  of  Boston.  The  bitterest  animosity  had  from  the  first 
existed  between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  quartered 
there,  and  affrays  between  them  were  frequent.  None  of  A^ay  b*. 
these,  however,  resulted  in  bloodshed,  until,  on  the  even-  iTwi^^ 
ing  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  conflict  tof>k  place,  in  which  a  "ie.citi«oM. 
picket  guard  of  eight  men  was  provoked  to  fire  upon  the 
crowd,  without  the  orders  of  their  commanding  officer.  Captain 
Preston.  Four  persons  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  Next 
morning  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  most 
exciting  language  was  uttered,  and  only  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  the  city  to  Fort  WilUam  could  appease  the  citizens.  The 
soldiers  who  had  fired  the  fatal  shots, together  with  Captain  Preston, 
were  committed  to  take  their  trial  for  murder ;  and  it  was  generally 
behoved  that  their  fate  was  certain.  But  the  accused  found  an  advo- 
cate in  John  Adams,  the  future  President  of  the  Great  RepubHc,who 
did  not  hesitate  to  hazard  his  pohtical  prospects  by  defending  the 
men  who  were  charged  with  having  shed  the  blood  of  his  follow 
citizens.  The  Boston  jury  also,  to  their  honour,  acquitted  all  the 
prisoners  on  the  capital  charge,  and  convicted  of  manslaughter  only 
those  two  who  had  first  fired  without  orders.*  But  the  angry  excite- 
ment of  the  people  did  not  subside,  and  for  several  successive  years  the 
anniversary  of  *'  the  Boston  Massacre,"  as  this  unhappy  ^air  was 
called,  was  observed  with  much  solemnity.  Still,  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  agitatiou  was  greatest,  there  seemed  no  signs  of 
a  rupture  with  the  mother  country.  The  non- importation  agree- 
ment had  proved  far  more  inconvenient  to  the  colonists  than  they 
had  expected ;  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  had  already  withdrawn 
from  it ;  and  if  an  Act  of  Repeal  had  arrived  from  England  the  con- 
federacy would  have  entirely  broken* up.  As  it  was,  several  pro- 
vinces renewed  the  trade  with  the  .mother  country,  in  all  articles 
except  tea ;  and  for  the  next  three  years,  there  was  comparative 
tranquiUity,  Massachusetts  alone  showing  an  air  of  sullen  defiance. 

39.  The  Conflict  between  the  King  and  the  Citizens  of  London. 

♦  Stanhopo'R  En«land,  V.,  205-270 ;  Knicht'a  Popular  History.  V.,  311-313 ;    Masseys 
George  the  Tliird,  I.,  345-250 ;  Bancrolfs  United  States,  VI.,  cl  an.  43. 
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— The  conflict  on  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election  was 
resumed  hy  the  City  of  London,  which  now  stood  forward  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their  representa- 
tives. In  the  previous  year  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  had 
presented  an  address  to  tlie  Crown  on  this  suhject,  and  no  answer 

had  heen  vouchsafed  to  them.  It  was  now  determined  to 
toHfthr*^  repeat  this  proceeding  in  a  more  solemn  and  emphatic 
LiTerymen.    manner,  and  a  common  hall  was  convened,  and  attended 

hy  nearly  three  tliousand  of  the  livery.     (March,  1770.) 

At  this  meeting  a  Remonstrance  was  drawn  up  and  eagerly  signed,  com- 
plaining of  the  contempt  with  which  the  petitions  of  the  people  had  been, 
treated,  and  inveighing  against  **  a  secret  and  malign  influence  '*  at  Court. 
The  remonstrants  further  affirmed  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
validity ;  they  pointed  to  the  example  of  James  II.  in  significant  terms  ;  and 
finally  requested  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  remove  his  evil 
Ministers  for  ever  from  his  Councils. 

The  audacity  of  this  Bemonstrance  was  so  great,  that  when  it 
was  presented,  the  King  administered  a  severe  rehnke  to 
The  King      tho  citizcus  iu  reply,  and  tlieir  conduct  was  sharply  cen- 
ciiireM.   *    sured  in  the  House  of  Commons.     This  only  exasperated 
the  people  all   the   more,  and  the  city  of  Westminster, 
together  with  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Kent,  supported  the 
London   petitions  by  others   after  the   same   pattern.     All  these 
popular  movements  received  the  sanction  and  suppoii;  of  Chatham, 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  brouglit  in  a  bill,  the  enacting  clause 
of  which  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  the  resolutions 
They  are       ^f  ^jjg  Lowcr  Housc  with  rcspcct  to  the  Middlesex  election, 
by  Chatham,  and  rcpcalcd  them.     In  his  speech  on  this  occasion  Chat- 
ham plainl}'  accused  the   King  as  the  author  of  these 
"  arbitrary  and  illegal  resolutions,"   and  was  followed  by  Camden, 
who  alluded  ominously  to  Charles  I.  and  Hampden.     The  bill  was  of 
course  rejected ;  but  Chatham's  object  was  to  keep  up  the  agitation, 
and  he  next  proposed  a  vote  of  censure   on  the  King's  answer  to 
the  City  Remonstrance,  and  moved  an  address  to  the   Crown  for  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  both  of  which  motions  were  negatived 
without  a  division.* 

The  Session  of  Parliament  closed  on  the  19th  of  May,  leaving 
the  Government  uninjured  by  these  vigorous  assaults.  The  King 
was,  as  ever,  determined  to  resist  the  domineering  rule  of  the  Whig 
Lords  ;  to  maintain  the  present  Parliament ;  to  uphold  the 
The  King  14  dccisiou  of  thc  Commons  in  the  Middlesex  election  ;  and 
dMomii^ed.     to  chastiso  AmcHcan   revolt.     lie  found  a  ISIinister  with 

*  Mass-  y'a  George  the  Third,  I.,  3S4-M4. 
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no  fixed  opinions  on  these  subjects,  but  faithful  to  his 
service,  and  able  to  carry  on  his  business  ;  and  it  was  the  patience 
and  courage  of  this  Minister,  his  good  humour  and  address,  backed 
by  the  hecu*ty  support  of  the  Crown ,  which  at  length  prevailed  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  this  its  first  session,  Lord  North's  Government  shewed 
signs  of  that  longevity,  which,  unhappily  for  the  Empire,  it  was 
destined  to  attain."^ 

A  few  days  after  the  prorogation,  the  City  of  London  presented   a 
second  Remonstrance  to  the  King  (28rd  May),  more  be- 
coming than  the  former  one.     After  the  King  had  returned  Theciti«m8 
his  answer,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Beckford,  contrary  to  all  pre-  J^^nd^R*. 
cedent,  asked  permission  to  reply,  and  then  proceeded  to  momtrince. 
address  the   Sovereign  in  very  bold  terms.     The  King, 
with  proper  dignity,  forbore  to  make  any  answer,  and  the  citizens 
withdrew;  but  the  incident  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
so  much  did  the  citizens  applaud  the   conduct  of  their  chief  magis- 
trate, that  on  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  they 
erected  his  statue  in  the  Guildhall,  with  his  speech  to  the  King  en- 
graved in  letters  of  gold  on  the  pedestal,  f 

40.  Exclusion  of  Strangers  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament — 
Before  the  Parliament  re-assembled  for  the  autumn  session,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  England  and  the  two  Bourbon  Courts,  concern- 
ing the  Falkland  Islands,  which  had  been  occupied  both  by 
France  and  England  in  1764.     Spain,  however,  claimed  i>i«pute  with 
them  as  part  of  her  South  American  dominions,  and  on  ^^ill^ 
her  remonstrance  the  French  withdrew  from  their  settle-  i»i»nd». 
ment ;  but  the   English  remained  until  17G9,  when  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards.     This  event  would,  doubtless,  have 
brought  on  hostilities,  had  Spain  been  in  a  condition  for   war,  and 
France  continued  under  the  rule  of  Choiseul  and  Pompadour.     But 
the  latter  was  now  dead,  and  her  place  had   been  supplied  by   a 
new   mistress,   Madame   du   Barry,  who  was  partial  to   England ; 
Choiseul  was  dismissed,  and  the  Court  of  Madrid,  thus  finding  all 
hope  of  support  from  France  at  an  end,  agreed  to  the  demands  of 
England  and  surrendered  the  islands |  (22Qd  January,  1771). 

It  was  during  the  debates  on  this  question  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  an  incident  occurred  which  led  to  the  most  important  political 
event  that  had  taken  place  since  the  Revolution  -  namely,  the  regu- 
lar publication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  in  Parliament.     The 

♦  Massey's  George  the  Third,  I.,  355-357. 
f  Stanhope's  England,  v.,  272-'273;  Knight's  Popular  History.  V.,  314-316. 
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negotiations  above  mentioned  not  yet  being  concluded,  and  war  be- 
ing imminent,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  descanted  on  the  neglected 
and  insecure  position  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  middle  of  his  speech. 
Lord  Gowcr,  President  of  the  Council,  interrupted  him  with  a  motion 
to  clear  the  House  of  strangers,  that  the  weakness  of  the  nation 
might  not  be  disclosed.  Lord  Chatham  warmly  resisted  the  motion  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  agitation,  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing* 
and  he  and  his  friends  retired  in  the  utmost  anger.  The  order  for 
clearing  the  House  was  then  enforced,  and  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  were  waiting  at  the  bar  to  bring  up  a  billy 
were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  actually  hooted  out."^  When  the 
expelled  members  returned  to  their  own  House  and  gave  an  account 
of  this  insult,  the  Commons  in  a  fury,  retaliated  by  forcing  their  own 
order  against  strangers  ;  and  had  not  Lord  Nortii,  whose  good  hu- 
mour was  seldom  n^ed,  calmed  the  House,  this  small  spark  might 
have  blown  into  a  violent  flame. f 

4L  Arrest  of  Printers  for  Publishing  Debates.— The  mutual  ex- 
clusion of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  continued  to  be  enforced 
in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  retaliation  for  several  years.  But  in  the 
Commons  the  system  took  a  new  turn,  and  ended  iu  a  collision  with 
the  press. 

It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  newspapers  and  other  periodical 
journals  to  publish  the  debates  of  Parliament  under  various  dis* 
ChAnctar  of  guises.  The  London  Museum  published  them  under  the  name  of 
ttwearUer  *^  Debates  in  a  Political  Club,"  and  the  Gentleman^s  Magaxitu 
parUAmen.  entitled  them  '♦  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput."  The  latter 
tary  reports.  repQ^  was  prepared,  for  nearly  three  years,  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
(1740-1743)  who  never  attended  the  galleries  himself,  but  derived 
his  information  from  persons  who  could  seldom  give  him  more  than  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  and  the  side  which  each  of  them  took  in  the  de- 
bate. The  speeches  were,  therefore,  the  composition  of  Johnson  himself; 
and  some  of  the  most  admired  oratory  of  the  period  was  avowedly  the  pro- 
duct  of  his  genius.^  The  names  of  the  speakers  given  in  these  reports  were 
fictitious;  often  those  derived  from  Roman  history,  and  after\vards  explained 
in  advertisements  separate  from  the  volumes.  If  the  real  names  were  used, 
they  were  only  designated  by  the  first  and  final  letters.  At  length  in  1771, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Wilkes,  notes  of  the  speeches,  with  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  were  openly  published  in  several  journals — the  London  Evening 
Posty  the  St.  jfames^s  Chronicle  and  others. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  jealousies  of  Parliament  would  have  been  over- 
come, if  these  reports  had  been  impartial,  or  even  correct.  But  they  were 
far  from  being  either.  They  were  misrepresented  to  suit  the  views  of  differ- 
ent parties,  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  even  said  to  have  confessed,  that  *'  he  took 
care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it."     This  practice  was 

♦  Maascv's  George  the  Third,  I.,  384.       +  May's  Constitutional  History,  II.,  2^33. 
:  Bos  well's  Life,  Vol.  L,  chap.  5 ;   Massoy's  George  the  Third,  II ,  73. 
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not  so  offensive  while  the  names  of  the  speakers  were  withheld  t  hut  when 
these  were  added,  members  were  justly  affronted  by  the  misrepresentation  of 
their  arguments  and  opinions ;  and  they  were  further  annoyed  by  the  nick- 
names  with  which  they  were  sometimes  distinguished. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1771,  Colonel  George  Onslow,  member 
for  Guildford,  complained  that  two  newspapers,  the  Oazeteer  and  the 
Middlesex  Journal,  had  called  him  '*  little  cocking  George'*  and  other 
opprobrious  epithets,  besides  misrepresenting  his  speeches  and  re- 
flecting on   other  members  of  the  House.      Upon  his  motion,  the 
printers  were  ordered  to  attend ;   but  they  could  not  be  found,  and 
tiic  House  then  addressed  the  King  to  issue  his  royal  proclamation « 
for    their  apprehension.     Meanwhile  the  debates    continued   to  be 
printed  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  March,  Onslow  made  a  complaint  of  six 
other  printers,  one  of  whom,  named  Miller,  of  the  London  Evening 
Post,  refused  to  attend,  and  was  ordered   into  custody. 
But  when  the   messenger  from  the  House  attempted  to  The  aty 
arrest  him,  a  scuffle  ensued,   and  the  messenger  liimself  p^*^^^^ 
was   taken  by   a  City  constable,  and  brought  before  the  arrest  of  a 
Lord  Mayor,   Brass   Crosby,  and   Aldermen  Oliver    and  J^^Jj^ 
Wilkes.     The  magistrates  then  decided  that  the   arrest  of  of  the  houmi 
a  citizen  within  the  precincts  of  the  City,  and  without  the  °'  co^^ao"- 
knowledge   of  the  City  magistrates,  was  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the   City's  charters ;  and  they  not  only  refused  to  give  up 
Miller,  but  ordered  the  officer  of  the   Commons  to  give   bail  to 
answer  a  charge  of  assault. "=' 

42.  Conflict  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  City  of. 
London. — The  House  was  now  in  a  ferment,  and  it  was  ordered  by 
a  large  majority,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver,  who 
were  members,  should  attend  in  Uieir  places,  and  that  Alderman 
Wilkes  should  appear  at  the  Bar. 

The  next  day   (19th   March)  the  Lord   Mayor  came  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  the  crowd  that  echoed  through  the  House.     As 
he  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  he  was  permitted  to  sit  ^"^^^^ 
while  defending  his  conduct.     He  justified  himself  by  his  Aidcrman 
oath  of  office,  which  bound  him  to  protect  the   citizens  SJiTit**'ta*^ 
in  their  rights  and  franchises,  and  desired  that  counsel  the  commoDa 
should   be  heard  at  the  bar,  in   support  of  this  justifica- 
tion   and    the  privileges  of   the   city.       The    Speaker,   however, 
intimated  that  the  House  could  not  bear  counsel  against  its  own 
privileges ;    and    while    this    matter  was    under    discussion,    the 
Lord    Mayor,    being   too    ill    to    remain,  was  allowed  to    retire. 

•  Stanbopo'a  Eagland.  V.,  280. 
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So  fiEur  the  Honse  had  stood  npon  its  unassailable  privi- 
lege of  commitment ;  but  it  now  proceeded  to  a  violation  of 
the  law,  at  once  arbitrary  and  ridicolons.  The  book  containing  the 
recognizance  of  its  messenger  for  his  bail  was  produced  and  the 
entry  expunged,  in  the  presence  of  the  Speaker  ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  prosecution  for  assault  should  be  stopped.  Many 
members  of  the  Opposition,  shocked  and  disgusted  at  this  violent 
interference  with  justice,  quitted  the  House  ;  and  Lord  Chatham 
characterised  the  proceeding  as  **  the  act  of  a  mob,  and  not  of  a 
Parliament.'*  On  the  25th  of  March  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman 
Oliver  again  appeared  in  their  places  ;  and  after  an  exciting  debate, 
interrupted  by  the  shouts  and  uproar  of  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  House,  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  declaring  that  the  release  of 
a  person  taken  into  custody  by  virtue  of  a  Speaker's  warrant,  the 
apprehension  of  their  messenger,  and  the  holding  him  to  bail,  were 
breaches  of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons.  It  was  therefore  fiuther 
resolved  that  Uie  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower. 

No  action  was  taken  against  Wilkes  ;  that  formidable  patriot 
having  refused  to  appear  except  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  no  one  being  willing  to  meddle  with  him. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  account  of 
illness,  Oliver  was  first  called  upon  for  his  defence.  He  avowed 
and  gloried  in  his  conduct,  and  added  expressions  of  such  bitter 
scorn  and  defiance,  that  the  House  had  no  excuse  for  mitigating  his 
sentence,  and  he  was  accordingly  conducted  to  the  Tower. 

These  proceedings,  though  they  did  not  cause  so  much  excitement 
as  the  Middlesex  elections,  were  yet  attended  with  much  commotion. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  accompanied  every  day  to  and  from. 
Westminster  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  ;  those 
vtajorud  ^^^  advocated  the  privileges  of  the  House  were  in- 
AUttinan  Bultcd  ;  Lord  North,  with  Stephen  and  Charles  Fox, 
S^Sww.  ^^®  *^o  sons  of  Lord  Holland,  were  torn  from  their 
carriages  and  rolled  in  the  kennel ;  and  North  on  one 
occasion  was  even  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  When  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  taken  into  custody,  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  the  peo- 
ple would  not  allow  the  latter  to  enl;er  the  City  through  Temple  Bar 
until  their  chief  magistrate  had  assured  them  of  his  safety ;  and  he 
slept  that  night  at  the  Mansion  House,  so  as  to  reach  the  Tower 
unobserved  early  the  next  morning.  In  the  Tower  the  prisoners 
received  every  mark  of  public  attention  and  sympathy ;  and  their 
^confinement,   instead  of  being  a  punishment,  was  one  continued 
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OTation.     They  remained  in  custody  till  the  8th  of  May,  when  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  set  them  free. 

The  House  wisely  resolved  not  to  renew  the  perilous  ^^  fnrther 
dispute  in  the  ensuing  Session ;  the  printers  of  the  debates  prowcuuon* 
were  no  more  Un-eatened  or  arrested;  and  from  that  day  print^wof" 
forth  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  were  published,  if  not  thedebateB. 
regularly,  yet  with  freedom  and  impunity.* 

43.  Dissolution  of  the  Old  Whig  or  Revolution  Party.— The 
feud  which  had  thus  raged  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
City  for  two  years,  on  the  question  of  privilege,  now  finally  ceased  ; 
and  the  popular  party,  released  by  the  concession  of  the 
Commons  from  the  strong  bond  of  union  which  had  held  ^^^'  *^^ 
them   together,   immediately    gave  way  to    dissensions,  uod. 
"Wilkes  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  mlirtvr  was  shunned  as  an 
ally ;  his  most  respectable  supporters  were  disgusted  by  his  prp- 
fligacy  and  total  want  of  principle ;    and  neither  the  influence  of 
Chatham  nor  the  appeals  of  Junius  could  any  longer  maintain  him 
as  a  rallying  point  for  opposition  to  the  Court. 

Daring  the  height  of  the  agitation  on  the  Middlesex  elections,  a 
number  of  leading  men,  filled  with  resentment  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  which  kept  Wilkes  out  of  his  seat,  formed  a  society 
for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Bights.  It  was  this  Association  which 
kept  up  the  public  excitement  and  raised  the  public  subscriptions 
for  Wilkes.  But  its  members  now  began  to  quarrel  amongst  them- 
selves, and  it  was  dissolved;  Home  Tooke,  who  had  strenuously 
supported  the  demagogue  at  the  public  meetings  which  were  held 
in  his  favour,  also  began  an  altercation  with  him  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  although  he  was  chosen  Sheriff  for  the  ensuing  }ear,  Wilkes 
ceased  after  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader  in  the  popular  cause. 

This  discord  was  not  confined  to  the  City,  but  extended  through 
the  whole  of  the  Whig  party,  who  could  neither  agree  upon  any 
public  question  or  plan  of  administration  themselves,  nor  offer  any 
effectual  resistance  to  a  Government,  which  was  making  so  many  in- 
roads upon  the  Hberties  of  the  people,  and  the  constitution  of 
Parliament.  The  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  now 
more  perfectly  organised  than  at  any  former  period  ;  the  great 
Revolution  families  were  broken  and  scattered ,  and  under  the  forms 
of  a  free  constitution  and  responsible  Government,  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,  both  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  Administration,  was 
practically  absolute  and  supreme.! 

*  May's  Constitutional  History,  II.,  36-53;  Massey's  George  the  Third,  n.,  72-9G 

i  Ibid.,  n.,  96-120. 
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LH:L::idyrx.  vi?  iii5hrli.:c«i  z:  iL-r  Cj^'e  cf  Kraoberg,  on  a 

«AfZ-k  ciT  iui  Lrl:rr  :,j  Ler  L^«z.i  Ctr^fsstn  TIL  Her 
iujk7/:n  ^J3rxL,yit^\  wiz^  'i^'zjiAixA  iitcf-  &  rr^:c:>ded  iziaL  and  she 
iTkft  •*tir.T;*.i  V.  ill?:  C&f:^  cf  Z*:L  iz  HiniTcr.  wbae  she  paaed 
ttA  f^:A,V.'r.g  :art«&  Tesars  of  her  sniArpT  life-*  Ten  davs  after 
Ui«  fWA^rt  of  ;Li4  L^TTS.  Ua£  PrfL^ess  iK^-^^i^r  expired  ai  GarlUm 
li^'^ra^,     rL«  Uizs  lired  u>  sae  the  f£l  aceoziplishxiient  of  her 

f:'u:rjiLed  L*jipe«,  in  the  enAneipatioa  of  the  Crown 
s^itm  v<  fr-vte*  XLh  Cf^ZLiLioL.  cf  (MirCT  :  hzz  slzho-zA  she  was,  up  to 
^X.^^'***  ti:^:  Iit^t.  tLfc  coLitan;  ni^rk  cf  putlie  obloquy,  and  in 
1'  »»^*        'r'OT.jnji/r.io'n  -rAh  Bs^e,  regarded  as  the  author  <tf  aU  the 

itrhiinry  &nd  odio-xs  measures  cf  the  Court,  it  is  a  well 
iUtt^fTiikitif'A  fa/rt,  that  neither  the  Princess  cor  Bute  were  erer  eon- 
i^i:£fcd  ou  y^hlln  afair«  ifler  the  Administration  of  GrenTille.J 

iUsndfA  ihf:  Ki-v;?,  tiie  deceased  Princess   left  two  sons — ^William, 
h-^iLH  'A  (j\fAineh*J:r,  and  Henrr,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  both  of  whom 

Wkre  at  tiiL?  time  under  the  serious  displeasure  of  their 
^mr^  M*f.  royal  brother,  on  account  of  their  marriages  —Gloucester 
uIJT** .  *''t^*  tlife  Countess  Dowager  Waldegrave,  and  Cumberland 
tovMri        with  Mrs.  llorton,  a  handsome  and  clever  Irish  widow. 

By  a  fiingnlar  coincidence,   the  Litter  was   the  sister  of 

Ojlouhi  Luttrc'l,  whom  the  Court  had  thrust  into  the  seat  for  D£d- 

dkffC'X ;  the  mortification  of  the  King  was  thus  embittered  by  the 

^jM^iriUK   triumph  of  Wilkes.     At  &:st  the    King  was  not  without 

^^^^^ihat  the  validity  of  these  marriages  might  bo   questioned,  as 

Vpd  been  solemnized  without  the  formahties  required  by  law. 

V     •  8Uubope'«  Englflnd.  v..  290-298.  f  Ibid..  V.,  306-310. 

■  :  M&uey,  II.,  101. 
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Bnt  the  royal  fiEunily  had  been  excepted  from  the  Marriage  Act  of 
1758,  by  the  express  command  of  George  the  Second,  who  would  not 
allow  hiis  flEunily  to  be  placed  under  restraints  intended  only  for  his 
subjects.  Such  restraints  might  now  have  been  serviceable ;  bnt 
as  none  existed,  the  King  was  determined  to  impose  such  as  would 
prevent  these  *'  indiscretions  '*  for  the  future. 

The  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Crown  in  matters  concerning  the 
Boyal  Family  was  already  considerable ;  and  when  George  I.  was 
at  open  enmity  with  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  had  been  decided 
by  tiie  Judges  (1718)  that  the  Sovereign  bad  power  over  the  edu- 
cation of  his  grandchildren,  and  even  to  dispose  of  them  in  marriage. 
It  was  now  determined  to  enlarge  this  prerogative,  and  on 
the  21st  of  February,  a  Royal  Marriage  Bill  was  presented  J^J^^J^ 
to  the  Lords. 

It  providsd,  that  no  descendant  of  George  the  Second,  except  the  issue  of 
Princesses  married  into  foreign  families,  should  be  capable  of  contracting 
matrimony,  without  the  King's  previous  consent,  -signified  under  his  sig^ 
manual,  and  de(;lared  in  Council ;  and  that  any  marriage  contracted  without 
such  consent  should  be  null  and  void.  A  proviso  was  added,  enabling  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  marry  without 
the  King's  consent,  after  having  given  twelve  months'  previous  notice  to  the 
Priv^  Council,  unless  in  the  meantime,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
tigmfy  their  disapprobation  of  the  marriage.  It  was  also  provided  that  any 
person  solemnizing,  or  assisting,  or  being  present  at  the  celebration  of  such 
prohibited  marriages,  should  incur  the  penalties  of  praemunire.* 

This  bill  was  unquestionably  the  King's  own  measure,  and  was 

rislactantly  adopted  by  his  Ministers.   The  immense  extension  which 

it  gave  to  the  royal  prerogative  startled  the  Parliament,  and  the 

majority  of  the  Judges  declared  it  to  be  more  than  the  law  allowed ; 

bat  the  personal  will  of  the  King  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and 

be  was  implacable  against  those  who  opposed  it. 

45.  The  First  Partition  of  Poland.— In  the  year  1772  the  first 
Partition  of  Poland  was  made  by  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  By 
dafinite  treaties  signed  on  the  5th  of  August  between  these  powers, 
the  province  of  Lithuania  was  assigned  to  liussia ;  GaUcia  and  por- 
tions of  Podolia  and  Cracow  were  given  to  Austria ;  and  Pomerania 
and  the  countrv  of  the  Vistula,  to  Prussia.  The  events  which  led 
to  this  partition  are  beyond  the  Umits  of  this  work,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  that  they  arose  out  of  the  religious  and  poHtical 
dissensions  of  the  PoUsh  nobles,  priests  and  commonalty ;  althougli 
the  chief  cause  was  a  disputed  succession  to  the  monarchy,  which 
was  elective  in  character. 

♦  May's  Constitutional  Histon'.  U  2C3-2C2. 
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This  traDsactioD,  iniqniious  as  it  was,  drew  forth  no  remonstrance 
from  the  other  European  powers.  British  diplomacy  was  solely 
directed  to  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Bourhon  ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  British  statesmen,  that  the  aggrandis  ment  of  Russia 
was  t^e  most  effectual  of  the  indirect  means  for  securing  this  object. 
The  Court  of  Versailles,  with  a  perception  of  this  policy,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  rivalry  which  it  had  always  maintained  with  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  poHtical  intrigues  of  Poland,  had 
instigated  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia  in  1768,  for  the 
purpo;e  of  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Polish  party 
opposed  to  Russian  influence."^  This  war  was  a  serious  calamity 
for  the  Sultan,  and  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Euchuk-Eainaya  in 
1774. 

By  this  treaty  the  Porte  relinquished  its  sovereignty  over  the  Crimea ;  the 
towns  of  Kertch,  Yenikale  and  KofTa,  besides  others,  were  surrendered,  as 
well  as  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper;  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  its  comAiunications  with  the  Mediterranean,  was  stipula- 
ted ;  and  Russia  acquired  the  Protectorship  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
of  all  the  Greek  Churches  within  the  Turkish  Empire.t 


8.— MINISTRY   OF    LORD   NORTH.—APPROACH  OP  THE 

AMERICAN  WAR. 

46.  The  Boston  Tea  Ships. — The  breach  between  England  and 
her  American  dependencies,  was  now  rapidly  advancing 
Th«  tim«  to  an  open  rupture.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
Snerto?^  unfortunatc  affray  between  the  soldiers  and  the  townspeople 
PMMi  ftw»7.  of  Boston,  during  which  poHtical  agitation  had  subsided. 
If  Lord  North  had  been  the  real  Minister  of  England,  his 
natural  moderation  and  good  sense  would  have  taken  advantage  of 
an  interval  so  propitious,  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict.  But 
unfortunately  the  King  was  now  the  sole  dictator  of  English  policy, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  compel  the  Americans  to  submit.  | 

An  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  quarrel  was  soon  supplied. 
The  East  India  Company  ha\ing  contracted  a  large  debt  apphed  to 
the  Government  for  aid  ;  and  for  their  relief,  Lord  North  proposed 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  send  their  tea  to  the  American 
colonies  without  the  payment  of  the  usual  export  duty  in  England. 
By  this  concession,  the  tea  would  only  be   subject  to  the  colonial 


*  ICassoy,  n.,  130-132.       \  Dyer's  Modem  Europe.  Book  VI.,  Chapters  7  and  8. 
^  JMassey'a  George  the  Third,  U.,  137-188. 
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datj  of  8d.  per  pound,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  colonists,  thus 
l>eing  enabled  to  obtain  the  article  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  before, 
would  not  object  to  the  duty.  But  the  Americans  received  the 
proposal  with  renewed  demonstrations  of  hostility  and  resentment, 
and  when  the  tea  ships  entered  Boston  harbour  (16th  December, 
1778)  they  were  boarded  by  a  band  of  men  disguised  as  Mohawks, 
and  the  cargoes  thrown  into  the  sea. 

47.  Dr.    Franklin  and   the  Purloined  Letters. — The  news  of 
this  daring  act  reached  the  Home   Government  just  as  it 
was  on   the  point  of  entering  upon   another  proceeding  imporunt 
calculated  to  exasperate  the  colonists.     On  the   29th  of  ^^^wy^' 
January,  1774,  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the   Lords  coamiL 
of  the  Council,  to  consider  a  petition  from  Massachusetts, 
for  the  dismissal  of  Hutchinson,  the  governor,  and  Andrew  Oliver, 
the  lieutenant  governor. 

At  one  period  of  the  disturbances  (1767-8-g)  these  two  had  corresponded 
with  Thomas  Whateley,  the  private  secretary  and  confidential  friend  of  Gren- 
ville.  The  letters  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the  assertion  of  English 
authority,  and  opposed  to  what  the  writers  considered  the  licentiousness  of 
the  Colonists ;  and  they  were  really  intended  for  the  guidance  of  Grenville 
and  those  who  acted  with  him.  These  letters  were  purloined  after  the  death 
of  Whateley  in  1772  ;  and  they  fell  into  the  possession  of  Franklin,  who  sent 
them  to  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  an  association  of  the  leading 
patriots  at  Boston.  This  Committee  was  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  the  letters 
secret ;  but  they  were  placed  before  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  by  them 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  matter  they  contained  was  quite  sufficient  to 
inflame  the  already  excited  passions  of  the  people ;  since  they  asserted  among 
other  things,  that  the  Colonists  were  unfit  to  possess  the  same  degree  of 
liberty  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  parent  state  ;  and  that  the 
agitation  should  be  put  down  by  force,  even  by  the  removal  of  the  popular 
leaders.  Indiernant  resolutions  were  immediately  passed  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  against  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  with  a  petition  to  the  King  for 
their  removal.  • 

The  intelligence  from  Boston   was  not   likely  to   propitiate  the 
Council,  which   was  now   sitting   to    hear   this    petition. 
Franklin    was     treated   with    the   greatest   insult  ;     and  orcwstrwit. 
furiously  attacked  by  Wodderbum.     He  bore  these  assaults  "^^'ku'o  uy 
with  perfect  equanimity  ;  but  from  that  hour  ho  ceased  to  ti»»»  coiukil 
be    tie   mediator  he   had  hitherto   been    between   Great 
Britain  and  the  colonists.     He  was  taunted  with  havuig   misled  the 
English  Government,    and   misrepresented   the    feelings    of    Mas- 
sachusetts, for  which  he  was  the  agent  ;    the  petition  was  declared 
to   be    '*  groundless,    vexatious,  and   scandalous  ;*'     and   two  days 

*  Maspey's  Goo7getho  Third  11^  140-153. 
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afterwards  Franklin    was    dismissed  from  his    office  of    Depnty 
Postmaster  General  in  America*  (9th  February,  1774). 

48.  Coercive  Measures  against  Massachusetts.~The  breach  be- 
tween England  and  her  American  dependencies  now  became  irrepar- 
able, and  measures  were  adopted  on  both  sides,  tending  to  precipi- 
tate the  rupture.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  which  shut  up 
the  port  of  Boston  and  transferred  the  customs  to  Salem  ;  which 
cancelled  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  empowered  the  governor 
to  remove  prisoners  for  trial  to  any  other  colony,  and  even  to  Great 
Britain.  Concurrently  with  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  Hutchinson, 
whose  removal  at  the  request  of  the  colony  had  been  contemptuously 

rejected,  was  superseded  by  General  Gage — a  significant 
General  oage  chauge,  which  pointed  to  a  resolute  poHcy  of  coercion ;  and 
qSw^  of  *^  *^®  same  time  a  Bill  was  passed  for  quartering  and 
Borton.         billeting  troops   throughout  the  North  American   colonies. 

All  these  measures  were  strongly  opposed  by  the  Whig 
leaders ;  but  as  the  bulk  of  the  party  had,  throughout,  given  a  gen- 
eral support  to  the  coercive  policy  of  the  Government,  onlv  a  few 
distinguished  statesmen,  such  as  Chatham  and  Burke,  conmiended 
more  prudent  counsels.  Charles  Fox  also  vehemently  opposed  these 
measures,  and  his  conduct  so  much  offended  the  King,  that  His 
Majesty  summarily  removed  him  from  the  Treasury.! 

49.  How  the  Americans  received  these  Measures. — The  cancel- 
ling of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  so  gross  a  violation  of  the 
Hberties  of  the  colonies,  that  oven  moderate  men,  like  Washington, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  violence  of  the  Boston  party, 
committed  themselves  heartily  and  unreservedly  to  measures  of  re- 
sistance. Among  the  first  provinces  which  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy for  the  New  England  colony  was  Virginia,  where  the  extreme 
popular  party  was  still  led  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  these  men  proposed  that  the  1st  of  June,  when 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  to  come  into  operation,  should  be 
set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer.  This  proposal  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  the  Governor  thereupon  dis- 
solved the  Assembly.  A  large  majority  of  the  members  then  re- 
paired to  the  Raleigh  Tavern  as  before  ;  the  non-importation  compact 
was  revived  ;  and  a  General  Congress  of  the  colonies  was  suggested. 
These  proposals  were  readily  adopted  by  the  other  provinces.  A 
ion  was  formed  with  the  ominous  title  of  **  The    Solemn 

XL,  143-147;  Btonhope's  Englana.  V.,  330-342  :   Bancroft's  United  States, 
6L  t  Massey,  U.,  147-149 ;  Stanhope,  V.,  330-331 ;  and  VI.,  1-6. 
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Leagae  and  Covenant/'  pledging  the  people  to  renonnce  all  com- 
mercial dealings  with  Great  Britain,  and  all  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  countrymen  who  should  act  otherwise  ;  the  Boston  Assemhly 
addressed  the  Governor  to  appoint  the  1st  of  June  as   a 
day  of  fasting,  which  he  declined  to  do;  they  then  voted  Andof  um 
him  a  sarcastic  address  of  congratulation  on  his  appoint-  m^^*^^^ 
ment ;  granted  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  expenses  of  the  ^ly. 
General  Congress ;  and  were  preparing  an  indignant  mani- 
festo against  the  EngUsh  Government,  when  they  were   summarily 
dissolved  (June,  1774).     This  dismissal  only  increased  the  agitation. 
Yident  resolutions  were  passed  in  towns  meetings  throughout  the 
province,  and  so  bold  was  the  spirit  of  defiance,  that  General  Gage 
BO  longer. hesitated  to  make  active  preparations  for  military  defence. 
He  drew  together  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  fortified   a 
narrow  isthmus,  called  Boston  Neck,  by  which  alone  the  city  was 
accessible  on  the  land  side.* 

50.  The  First  Revolution  Congress  at  Philadelphia. — On  the 
4th  of  September,  1774,  the  great  Congress  of  the  States  met  in 
the  Carpenters*  Hall,  Philadelphia,  all  the  colonies,  exeept  Georgia, 
sending  delegates.  The  great  majority  were  men  of  moderate 
views,  who  were  desirous  of  maintaining  the  connection  witli  the 
mother  country,  while  they  were  determined  on  the  redress  of  certain 
grievances.  Peyton  Randolph  of  Virgioia  was  chosen  their  Presi- 
dent ;  and  to  secure  the  appearance  of  concord  and  unanimity, 
they  conducted  their  dehberations  with  closed  doors,  resolving  that 
none  of  their  proceedings  should  be  published  except  under  their 
sanction  and  authority. 

The  transactions  which  they  put  forth  under  these  arrangements 
were — 

1.  A  Declaration  of  Rights^  in  which  they  claimed  all  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen,  and  asserted  their  right  to  representative  institutions,  self- 
taxation,  free  discussion,  and  local  trial  by  jury.  They  maintained  that  the 
persistent  attempts  of  the  British  Legislature  to  impose  taxes  upon  them, 
the  prohibition  of  public  meetings  to  discuss  grievances,  the  violation  of 
charters,  the  removal  of  prisoners  for  trial,  were  all  acts  of  oppression,  to  which 
they  plainly  declared  the  Americans  would  not  submit.  Resolutions  were 
passed,  to  suspend  all  imports  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  after  the  ist 
of  December,  and  to  discontinue  all  exports  after  the  loth  of  September, 
in  the  following  year,  unless  these  grievances  were  redressed. 

2.  Addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  aud  Canada ^  and  a  Petition  to 
the  King,  which  was  meant  as  a  last  appeal  for  relief.f 

These  proceedings  completed,  the  Congress  resolved  to  convene 

♦  stanhope's  England,  VI.,  8-11 ;  Massev's  Oeorae  the  Thirti,  TI.,  150-153  :  Bancroft's 
United  States,  Vol.  VII.,  Chap.  4.  t  Bancroft's  United  States  VII.  A49-13U. 
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another  meeting  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  and  the  members  then 
quietly  separated,* 

51.  The  Revolution  begins  in  Massachusetts. — In  the  meantime 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  Governor  of  Boston  were  grow- 
ing daily  more  numerous.  He  was  unable  to  form  a  council,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Act  which  annulled  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter ;  the  juries  refused  to  serve  ;  and  not  one  of  the  various  judicial 
officers  found  it  safe  to  act  under  the  new  law,  except  within  the 
shelter  of  the  fortified  parts  of  Boston.  Under  these  circumstances. 
General  Gage  recalled  the  writs  which  he  had  issued  for  a  new 
Assembly  to  meet  in  October.  But  the  elections  proceeded  never- 
theless; and  in  open  defiance  of  liis  proclamation,  the  delegates 
assembled  at  Salem,  whence  they  adjourned  to  Concord,  an  iiJand 
town  further  removed  from  the    Governor's   control.     Here  they 

declared  themselves  a  Provincial  Congress ;  and  appointed 
of^M***^  a  Committee  of  Safety  for  the  administration  of  the  afiairs 
appoints  to  of  the  colony.  This  committee  forthwith  provided  measures 
fl^ioo™  '^*     ^^^  ^^^  pubhc  defence,  and  they  enrolled  a  militia  called 

Minute  Men,  because  they  were  engaged  to  appear  in 
nrms  at  a  minute's  notice.  Ammunition  and  stores  were  also  pro- 
vided, and  military  officers  appointed ;  and  when  it  became  known 
that  the  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  prohibited  in 
England,  several  riots  ensued,  in  which  the  people  attacked  tiie 
small  forts,  and  seized  the  artillery  and  such  weapons  as  they  con- 
tained. 1 

52.  Chatham's  Scheme  for  the  Pacification  of  America. — ^A 
new  Parliament  was  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1774.  but  no  material 
change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  was  no  expression  of  opinion  throughout  the  country  adverse 
tc»  the  colonial  war,  except  from  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  London, 
whose  commercial  interests  were  deeply  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  friendly  relations  with  the  colonies.  The  session  opened  on  the 
29th  of  November,  and  the  debates  related  almost  exclusively  to 
American  aflaus.  For  some  time  past  Lord  Chatham  had  seen  in 
the  clearest  light  the  urgent  necessity  of  reconciliation  with  America. 
With  this  view  he  moved  an  Address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston,  in  order  to  open  a  way  towards 
alliiying  the  ferments  and  softening  the  animosities  in  America. 
This   motion    was  ably  supported  by  his   friends,    Lords  Shelbnme 

d   Camden,  and  also  by   Lord   Kockingbam ;  but  was  lost   by  a 

♦  stanhope's  England,  VI.,  13-17  ;  MasBoy's  George  the  Third,  II.,  154-157. 
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n^jority  of  68  against  18.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  Chatham  fol- 
lowed np  his  motion  by  a  Provisional  Bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in 
America  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  concert  with  Franklin.* 

The  preamble  of  this  Bill  declared  in  the  most  explicit  terms  the  depen- 
dency of  the  Colonies  upon  the  British  Crown,  and  their  subordination  to 
the  British  Parliament.  It  then  proposed  to  enact  that  no  tax  should  be 
levied  from  any  body  of  British  freemen  without  the  consent  of  its  own 
representative  Assembly.  That  the  General  Congress  of  provincial  delegates, 
lately  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  should  meet  again,  as  they  had  arranged, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mode  in  which  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  duly  recognised  ;  and  to  assess  the  proportions  which  the 
different  colonies  should  contribute  towards  the  payment  of  the  National 
Debt  which  had  been  incurred,  in  great  part,  for  the  defence  of  the  Colonies. 

By  the  other  provisions,  redress  was  given  for  the  grievances  complained 
of.  The  Colonial  judges  were  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour ; 
the  Colonial  charters  were  declared  inviolable,  except  for  some  legal  ground 
of  forfeiture ;  and  finally,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  America  since 
1764,  were  to  be  suspended,  and  wholly  to  expire  on  the  day  that  the  General 
Congress  recognised  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  Parliament.f 

The  adoption  of  this  wise  and  magnanimous  scheme  might  have 
dissolved,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  formidable  league  which 
was  about  to  vindicate  American  freedom  by  the  sword.  But, 
imhappily,  it  was  rejected ;  and  its  rejection  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  quarrel  and  precipitate  the  crisis.  The  language  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  was,  moreover,  full  of  insolence,  and 
apparently  intended  to  defeat  all  hopes  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. | 

Lords    Sandwich  and    Gower,  who    belonged   to  the   Bedford 
connection  in  the  Ministry,  violently  protested  against  the 
bi]l ;  and  reflected  upon  the  rehgion,  honesty,  intelligence,  Minirteriai 
and  courage  of    the    colonists  ;   alluding  to  them  as  a  towarditti« 
people  who  hardly  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  the  AmarioaM. 
British  nation,    and    whose  boasted   cause   was    only  a 
pretext  to  evade  payment  of  their  just  debts.     This  language  was 
uttered  before,  and  no  doubt  prompted  by,  the  presence  of  America's 
most  distinguished  citizen — Dr.  Franklin,   who   stood   at  the  bar 
listening  with  unmoved  countenance,   but  with  deep  resentment. 
In   the  beginning  of   the   debate.  Lord  Dartmouth,  the   Colonial 
Secretary,  did  not  object  to  the  Bill ;  but,  instigated  by  these  Lords, 
he  declared  an  alteration  in  his  opinions,  saying  he  should  vote  for 
its    immediate    rejection.       This    vacillation,    together   with    the 
violence  of  the  Bedford  Ministers,  drew  from  Chatham,  one  of  his 

*  stanhope's  England,   VI.,  23-26. 
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British  were  twice  repulsed ;  but  being  rallied  and  reinforced  by 
General  Clinton,  who  pushed  across  the  river  with  his  brigade,  the 
position  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Americans 
fled  in  disorder.  This  affair  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  King's 
troops  had  not  to  disperse  a  number  of  cowards  and  an  undisci- 
plined rabble,  as  the  Government  had  been  led  to  beHeve  by  their 
agents  in  America ;  for  the  victory  was  dearly  bought,  the  British 
having  lost  a  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  while  the 
Americans,  fighting  behind  intrenchments,  suffered  a  much  smaller 
loss.* 

56.  Second  Congress  at  Philadelphia — Washington  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief.— In  the  meantime,  the  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  reassembled  at  Philadelphia  (10th  May),  and 
at  once  assumed  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  They  chose  for  their 
President,  first,  Peyton  Randolph ;  and  on  his  retirement,  soon 
afterwards,  John  Hancock,  the  owner  of  the  Liberty  sloop  at  Boston. 
They  declared  that  the  provinces  which  they  represented 
^Jhl*''^'  should  henceforth  be  styled  the  United  Colonies  of  America ^ 
congreM.  and  they  required  all  persons  to  abjure  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  swear  allegiance  to  the  Congress.  Decrees 
were  passed  for  raising  an  army  and  for  the  issue  of  a  provisional 
paper  currency  ;  the  export  of  provisions  to  the  British  fisheries, 
or  to  any  colony  which  continued  in  its  obedience  to  the  Crown,  was 
prohibited  ;  aU  deaUngs  with  the  civil  or  military  agents  of  Great 
Britain  were  forbidden ;  and  an  army  was  raised  and  placed  under 
Colonel  George  Washington  as  Commander  in- Chief  (15th  June, 
1775). 

This  illustrious  man  was  born  at  Bridges  Creek,  in  Virginia,  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1732 ;  his  family,  which  was  descended  from  an  old 
Wariiington-8  English  stock,  having  settled  in  Virginia  about  eighty  years  be- 
We'ind*  ^o^^'  In  early  life  Washington  followed  the  profession  of  a  land- 
character.  surveyor ;  he  also  served  in  the  Virginian  Militia,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  General  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition.  A  fortunate 
marriage  enabled  him  to  retire  into  private  life  about  the  close  of  1758 ;  and 
as  a  country  gentleman,  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  estate,  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  and  a  leading  position  in  the  affairs 
of  his  province,  being  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  latterly  one  of  its  re- 
presentatives at  the  Congress.  In  person  Washington  was  tall  and  strongly 
built ;  and  of  a  grave  and  benign  countenance.  Integrity,  prudence,  perfect 
serenity  and  self-control,  and  an  aptitude  for  affairs  were  among  his  most 
prominent  characteristics.  Though  unwilling  to  provoke  a  conflict  with 
Great  Britain,  he  was  determined  to  maintain  the  just  claims  of  his  country, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  found  peaceable  remonstrances  unavailing  that  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  take  up  arms. 

^^^VfelAiihope'B  England,  YL,  54-59  ;  Bancroft's  United  States,  vol.  7,  chaps.  38-40. 
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The  officers  appointed  to  act  under  Washington  were  Horatio 
Gates,  Charles  Lee,  and  Bichard  Montgomery,  all  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  British  army.  On  the  8th  of  July  a  second  petition  to 
the  King,  known  as  **  the  Olive  Branch  Petition,"  was  drawn 
up,  and  Richard  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Pennsyl-  JJ^^hf^* 
vania,  together  with  some  colonial  agents,  was  despatched  Peuuon. 
to  England  to  present  it  to  the'  Sovereign.  At  the  same 
time,  two  addresses  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively were  prepared,  and  a  third  address,  recapitulating  all  the 
grievances  of  which  the  colonies  complained,  and  justifying  resistance 
by  force  was  drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  he  read  aloud  to  the  army, 
and  to  all  public  bodies.  The  Congress  next  applied  itself  to  the 
organisation  of  the  army,  which  was  deficient  in  almost  every  military 
appointment.  The  men  had  neither  tents,  clothing,  nor  commis- 
sariat;  they  were  without  money,  ammunition,  or  eDgineering  equip- 
ments ;  and  their  discipline  was  so  lax,  that  the  American  General  de- 
clared they  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  the  event  of  an  action."^ 
Until  these  defects  were  repaired,  tiie  American  General  was  in  no 
condition  to  assume  the  offensive ;  he  therefore  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  in  reducing  the  army  to  a  state  of  steady  disci- 
pline, in  providing  for  its  wants,  and  in  the  blockade  of  Boston. 

57.  Reception  of  ''the  Olive  Branch  Petition." — Public  opinion  in 
England  had  now  decidedly  set  in  against  the  Americans,  and  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  the  throne  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
urging  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  coercive  measures.     The  time  was 
therefore   very  unfavourable  to  Penn's   **  Olive  Branch" 
mission;   and  when   he    presented  the   petition  to   the  lurecepuon 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Dartmouth  (1st  September)  he  J^^*  "^'^ 
was  informed  that  no  reply  would  be  given  to  it,  since  the 
Congress  had  no  legal  authority,  and  was  indeed  assembled  in  direct 
defiimce  of  the  royal  proclamations. 

Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  October,  1775,  and  the  Royal 
Speech  in  answer  to  the  addresses  which  had  been  received, 
inveighed  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  America^is,  and  pro- 
mised that  the  most  vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  to  suppress  their 
rebeUion.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  urged  the  necessity  of 
reconciliation,  thereupon  resigned  the  Privy  Seal,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Dartaouth,  the  post  of  the  latter  being  accepted  by  Lord 
George   Germaine   Sackville ;  the  same  who,  sixteen  years  beforCi 

•  l£a8iey'8  George  the  Third,  n.,  180-181 ;  Stanhope's  England,  VL,  64-60    IrrinS'l 
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had  been  ignommionslv  dismissed  from  the  army  for  misoondnct  in 

the  battle  of  Minden.  At  the  same  time.  Lord  Rochfbrd  was 
laforuni  replaced  by  Lord  Weymouth,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
tbe  cutset.    Bedford  party,  as  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Lord  Lyttelton 

a  notorious  advocate  of  the  policy  of  violence,  was  added 
to  the  Cabinet  Council.  Notwithstanding  these  Cabinet  changes, 
and  the  existence  of  an  immense  ministerial  majority  in  both 
Houses,  the  Opposition  strove  hard  to  prevent  war.  On  the 
7th  of  November,  "  the  Olive  Branch  Petition  *'   was  taken    into 

consideration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
BichAHivna  motiou  of  thc  Duke  of  Richmond,  Richard  Penn  was 
^JJI^^*  examined  before  them  (10th  Nov.).  He  stated  emphati- 
Lordi.  cally  tliat  his  countrymen  had  taken  up  arms  solely  for 

the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  not  for  independency ; 
that  they  would  prefer  freedom  under  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to 
any  other  state  of  freedom ;  and  that  while  they  supported  the 
measures  of  their  Congress,  they  wished  at  the  same  time,  a  recon- 
ciliation with  their  mother  countrw 

The  motion  that  this  Petition  afforded  grounds  for  conciliation, 
was,  however,  rejected,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Shelbume 
and  Grafton  in  the  Lords,  and  of  Burke,  Fox  and  Bam*  in  the  Com- 
mons, the  Government  carried  its  measures  with  a  high  hand,  and 
the  only  transaction  which  made  any  show  of  an  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion was  the  passing  of  an  Act  empowering  the  King  to  send  Com- 
missioners to  America,  with  full  roval  and  unlimited  authority  to 
grant  pardons,  inquire  into  grievances,  and  remove  restrictions  of 
trade  from  those  colonies  tliat  returned  to  their  aUegiance.  Chatham 
was  again  incapable  through  sickness  of  taking  part  in  the  debates 
at  this  solemn  period ;  but  ho  emphatically  showed  his  opinion  by 
withdrawing  his  eldest  son  from  the  army  in  Canada,  where  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  the  governor,  General  Carlcton.-t* 

58.  The    Americans   fail   to    annex    Canada. — Congress  had 

repeatedly  endeavoured  by  inffammator}-  addresses,  to  awaken  the 

people  of  Canada  to  a  sense  of  their  wrongs  ;  and  openly  sohcited 

their  co-operation.     But  the  old  French  population  had  no  interest 

or  feeling  in  common  with  the  Americans. 

In  the  ScBHion  of  1774  a  wise  and  beneficial  measure — the  Quebec  Bill — 

had  been  enacted  for  the  better  government  of  Canada,  securing 

Tbt  QMiMe     to  the  colonists  the  privilege  to  which  they  attached  the  highest 

'^''^  importance,  namely — the  free  profession  of  their  ancient  faith. 

Yet  because  they  did  not  receive  those  institutions,  such  as  a 

*  Kal^t's  Fomilar  Hiitarj,  V.,  801,  quotinK  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
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rqireseiitative  assembly  and  trial  by  jury,  for  which  with  their  French  habits 
they  caied  nothing,  the  Americans  believed  that  the  Canadians  would  con- 
sider themselves  aggrieved,  and  so  join  them  in  their  revolt.  But  they 
met  with  no  encouragement,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Canadians  declared 
they  had  no  concern  in  the  quarrel,  and  should  not  take  part  in  it,  even  on 
the  aide  of  Great  Britain. 

The  road  to  Canada  had  been  opened  oat  by  the  capture  of 
Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  preceding 
year  (May,  1776)  ;  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  frontier  fort 
of  Bt.  John's  (8rd  November),  compelled  the  Canadian  governor 
General  Carleton  to  abandon  Montreal,  and  fall  back  upon  Quebec 
ckwely  pursued  by  General  Montgomery. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Arnold,  commissioned  by  Washington, 
had  sought  to  penetrate  through  the  northern  wilderness  of  Maine, 
and  so  reach  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  shorter  route  than  that  by  Lake 
Champlain.       He   succeeded  in  this  enterprise,  after  overcoming 
fearful  difficulties  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, appeared  before   Quebec  at  Point  Levis.      Having  Amoidand 
effected  a  junction  with  Montgomery,  the  combined  forces  J^^JJ°"®'^ 
then  attacked  Quebec,  from  the  Heights  of  Abraham  (8 1st  Quebec. 
December).     They  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  ;  Mont- 
gomery was  shot  down  and  Arnold  wounded  ;  and  although  they 
continued  the  investment  of  the  city  until  May,  the  arrival  of  strong 
reinforcements  in  that    month    enabled   Carleton  to  resume    the 
offensive  ;  and  the  Americans,  unable  to  maintain  their  position  any 
longer,  hastily  retreated,   leaving  behind  them  all  their  artillery, 
stores  and  baggage."^' 

While  the  Ainericans  were  thus  defeated  at  all  points  in  their 
attempt  to  conquer  Canada,  the  British  mot  with  equal  failure  in 
their  efforts  against  the  southern  provinces  of  Virginia  and  the  two 
Carolinas. 

59.  The  Declaration  of  American  Independence. — The  summer 
of  1776  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence.     It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Americans,  in 
contesting  their  rights  with  the  parent  state,  had  carefully 
disclaimed  any  idea  of  separation  from  the  British  Crown.  {^•"JjH'l**^* 
Their  connection  with  this  country  was  regarded  with  pride  AmeriMw 
and  satisfaction;  and  in  every   particular,  the  colonists  '"^^^ 
were  studious  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  British  de-  Kogiaod. 
scent.  They  imitated  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  old 
country ;  many  of  their  provinces  derived  their  names  from  English 
Kings  and  Queens;  and  their  cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  called 

*  stanhope's  England,  VI.,  76-77-89. 
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after  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  Old  England.  The  four  New 
England  provinces  alone,  had  from  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
test, shown  disaffection  to  British  rule ;  and  in  Boston  especially,  a 
small,  but  able  and  energetic  party  were  determined  to  provoke  a 
quarrel  with  England.  They  even  probably  aimed,  at  that  early 
period,  to  establish  the  democratic  form  of  government,  which  their 
Poritan  forefathers  had  failed  to  establish  in  the  mother  country. 
When  the  Congress  assembled  in  1774,  great  jealousy  was  mani- 
fested of  this  *'  levelling  spirit"  ;  and  in  their  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  in  that  year,  ike  Congress  distinctly  assured  the 
British  nation  that  the  statements  of  their  being  '*  seditious,  impa- 
tient of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency  **  were  **  not 
facts,  but  calumnies." 

Subsequent  events  produced  a  rapid  change  of  feeling.  The  con- 
tempt shown  to  their  petition  by  Uie  King  and  his  Govem- 
How  thdr  ment ;  the  coldness  with  which  their  appeal  to  the  generous 
e^^gwi.  sympathy  of  the  English  people  was  received ;  and  the 
insolence  with  which  they  were  treated  in  Parliament, 
made  it  apparent  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  justice  or 
moderation  of  Great  Britain.  The  events  of  1775  made  the  breach 
irreparable,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  sober,  cautious  and  loyal 
men  were  prepared  to  assent  to  the  republican  doctrines, which  Thomas 
Paine's  pamphlet  called  Common  Sense,  and  other  writings,  now 
broadly  taught.  This  pamphlet,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  Janu- 
ary, 1776,  had  an  immense  circulation ;  and  its  doctrines  of  Liberty 
and  Equality  were  received  with  avidity.  The  able  and  energetic 
men  who  had  been  from  the  first  the  leaders  of  ihe  Bevolution, 
now  assumed  their  proper  place  at  the  head  of  the  movement ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1776  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived,  for 
the  body  which  had  raised  an  army,  commissioned  a  General,  and 
levied  supplies,  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Provinces.* 

The  Assemblies  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Massachusetts  had 
already  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Independence, 
proeeedings  while  othcr  colouics  also  instructed  their  delegates  to  vote 
^J^^  for  it  in  Congress.  On  the  7th  of  June,  accordingly, 
DMkratton.  Bichard  Lee,  of  Virginia,  moved  a  resolution  which  was 
seconded  by  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  '*  that  the 
United  Colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states; 
and  that  their  political  connection  with  Great  Britain  is  and  ought 
to  be  dissolved."     The  question  was  debated  for  several  days ;  the 
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principal  speakers  being  John  Adams  of  Boston  in  support  of  it,  and 
John  Dickmson  of  Pennsylvania  against  it.  But  the  latter  went  no 
farther  in  his  opposition  than  to  declare  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  re- 
nonnce  their  connection  with  England,  until  they  had  secured  some 
foreign  alliance.  When  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  six  colo- 
nies voted  one  way  and  six  the  other.  The  thirteenth  colony,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  ihe  casting  vote,  was  neutralised  by  l^e  equal 
division  of  its  delegates ;  but  when  the  question  was  put  again, 
Dickinson  and  another  withdrew,  and  thus  the  scale  was  turned  in 
favour  of  independence. 

A  committee  of  five  members,which  included  Adams,  Franklin  and 
Jefferson,  was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration.  They 
presented  their  draft  of  this  famous  manifesto  on  the  2dth  of  June  ; 
on  the  4th  of  July  it  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  copies  were 
immediately  sent  throughout  the  country.  The  Thirteen  United 
Colonies  thenceforth  assumed  the  title  of  ihe  United  States  of 
America ;  articles  of  Confederation  were  drawn  up,  and  adopted  in 
the  foUomng  year ;  and  in  the  year  1781  they  were  finally  ratified 
by  all  the  States.'is 

60.  Events  connected  with  the  Capture  of  New  York. — The 
Americans  did  not  receive  this  Declaration  with  any  demonstrations, 
under  a  conviction  that  their  freedom  as  yet  existed  only  on  paper, 
and  that  their  fate  would  really  be  decided  by  the  struggle  which 
was  now  impending. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775,  General  Gage  had  been  recalled  to  Eng- 
land,  and  his  command  conferred  upon  General  Howe. 
This  officer  evacuated  Boston  in  March,  1776,  and  set  out  f/^J^^ 
for  New  York  where  the  loyalists  were  numerous,  and  the 
means  of  transport  abundant.     He  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  was  presently  joined  by  the  British  fieet  under 
Admiral  Lord  Howe,  his  brother,  and  reinforcements  which  raised  his 
forces  to  about  25,000    men.     In  anticipation  of  this  movement 
against  New  York,  Washington  had  already  fortified  Manhattan  or 
New  York  Island,  and  constructed  a  line  of  defences  on 
the  range  of  hills  in  Long  Island,  southward  of  Brooklyn ;  b*^"*  of 
his  total  strength  not  exceeding  12,000   men.      In  this  iI^l^. 
position  he  was  attacked  by  a  division  of  the  British  army, 
then  posted  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  two  nations  for  the  first  time  met 
each  other  in  the  open  field  (27th  Aug.,  1776).     The  conflict  was 
soon  determined.     The  Virginians  fought  well ;   but  the  raw  levies 
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from  the  Northern  States  gave  way  and  fled  in  confnUon,  learing  tb^ 
wards  of  8,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  British 
pnrsned  them  to  their  iotrenchments,  and  if  Howe  had  not  re- 
strained his  men,  the  whole  of  the  American  army  wonld  have  been 

captured.  Profiting  by  this  error,  Washington  conveyed 
^^^tx  ^®  whole  of  his  forces,  with  their  stores,  baggage  and 
PMificadua.     artillery,  across  to  New  York,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog. 

Lord  Howe  considered  this  a  favourable  moment  for  offer* 
ing  terms  of  pacification.  He  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Com-* 
missioners  for  this  purpose,  under  the  recent  Act,  and  had  already 
made  overtures  of  peace  which  had  been  rejected.  Undeterred  by 
this  failure,  he  now  proposed  to  meet  any  of  the  members  of 
Congress  and  consider  the  matter.  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Boutledge 
were  accordingly  selected  to  confer  with  him  :  but  they  were  three 
of  the  keenest  and  most  uncompromising  enemies  to  British  connexion 
and  the  conference  led  to  no  result  (11th  Sept.).  Operations  in 
the  meantime  had  not  been  suspended,  and  Washington  finding 
himself  unable  to  defend  New  York  in  the  fiice  of  a  powerful   fleet 

and  army,  evacuated  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  northern 
^JJ^JJ^"**  extremity  of  the  island,  from  which,  if  pressed,  he  could 
Kew  York.     Ml  back  upou  tlic  main-kud.     He  here  drew  up  his  army 

in  lines  along  the  East  River,  which  separates  New  York 
island  from  Long  Island,  with  the  main  body  at  Harlem,  about  nioe 
miles  distant  from  New  York. 

On  the  15th  the  British  crossed  in  force  from  Long  Island  and 
landed  at  Eipp's  Bay  three  miles  above  the  city ;  and  next  day  a 
skirmish  took  place  in  which  the  Americans  again  fled  in  a  panic. 
Washington  therefore  fell  back  to  Kingsbridge,  and  the  same  day 
the  British  army  took  undisputed  possession  of  the  city  of  New  YoA 
(16th  September,  1776).* 

61.  Washington's  Betreat  upon  the  Delaware. — General  Howe 
remained  inactive  nearly  a  month  after  the  capture  of  New  Yodk« 
and  Washington,  profiting  by  the  interval,  strengthened  his  pomtioii 
on  the  heights  of  Harlem ;  while  he  secured  his  communications 
with  the  mainland  of  New  York  by  some  works  at  Kingsbridge.    In 

order  to  dislodge  him  from  this  position  Howe  transported 
^^Fuiiis.  ^®  troops  across  the  East  River  and  advanced  to  White 

Plains,  where  an  engagement  took  place  (28th  of  October), 
in  which  the  Americans,  though  defeated,  retreated  in  good  order 
to  the  heights  of  North  Castle.  The  English  general  then  tamed 
upon  Fort  Washington,  and  carried  it  by  storm,  the  garrison  8,000 
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in  ntimber,  falling  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  military  stores  (16th 
Nov.) ;  and  four  days  afterwards  Lord  Comwallis  crossed  the  Hudson 
into  Jersey  and  obtained  possession  of  Fort  Lee.     These  disasters 
compelled  Washington  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  across  the  Hudson, 
in  order  to  defend  Philadelphia,  and  the  Jerseys ;   and  being  closely 
pursued  by  Comwallis,  he  never  halted  imtil  his  men  had  reached 
the  Pennsylvanian  side  of  the  Delaware  (8th  Dec).     The  campaign 
now  seemed  likely  to  close  for  the  winter ;  but  on  the  evening  of 
Christmas  Day,  the  Hessian  camp  at  Trenton  was  surprised 
by  Washington,  and  about  1,000  of  the  German  mercena-  The  acttons 
ries  made  prisoners  ;  and  a  week  afterwards  the  camp  at  JJjJ'^^ 
Princeton  was  surprised  and  800  prisoners  taken.     These  ton. 
brilliant  achievements  compelled  the  British  forces  to  retire 
from  their  advanced  positions;  and  the  campaign  of  177G,  which 
it  was  generally  thought  would    close  tbe    war  and   restore   the 
anthority  of  the  British  Crown,  terminated,  on  the  whole,  favourably 
for  the  Americans. "*'' 

62.  Augmentation  of  the  Civil  List. —Parliament  reassembled  for 
the  usual  autumnal  Session  on  the  last  day  of  October,  177G. 

The  most  important  business  transacted  was  the  enactment  of  a  Bill  "for 
the  better  support  of  the  Royal  Household."  On  his  accession  the  King  had 
tnrrendered  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown,  and  in  lieu  thereof  had 
accepted  £800,000  per  annum,  as  the  fixed  amount  of  his  Civil  List,  for  life. 
The  balance  of  the  hereditary  revenues  was,  after  this,  carried  to 
the  general  revenue,  and  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the  reign,  The  roy«i 
ainounted  to  £100,000  a  year.  The  King,  however,  was  in  the  ]J*!J^n^JJ^ 
receipt  of  other  incomes,  not  under  Parliamentary  control,  such 
as  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Scotland,  the  Irish  Civil  List,  the  incomes 
fnm  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and  some  other  casual  sources. 
His  gross  annual  income  therefore  was  little  less  than  a  million.f  Great 
however  as  these  revenues  were,  the  burdens  on  them  were  still  greater, 
on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  places  and  pensions  dependent 
upon  them.^  The  various  functionaries  of  the  Royal  Household  took  care  to 
dnw  their  salaries  regularly,  while  the  tradesmen,  with  the  footmen  and  the 
menial  servants,  remained  unpaid ;  and  while  the  King  and  his  family  were 
Uving  at  Buckingham  Palace,  with  undignified  economy.  {|  This  discreditable 
ttate  of  things  was  the  almost  necessary  result  of  the  vicious  principle  on 
which  the  Civil  List  was  based.  The  fund  having  been  placed  at  the 
personal  disposal  of  the  Sovereign,  no  account  of  it  could  be  demanded ;  and 
oeyond  the  nxed  salaries  of  certain  public  officers,  Parliament  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  was  applied. 

In  February,  1769,  the  arrears  of  the  List  amounted  to  more  than  half  a 
miUion ;  the  debts  were  discharged  by  Parliament,  and  an  account  of  the  ^  ex- 
penditure was  demanded.  But  all  information  was  withheld  by  the  Minis- 
ten,  both  in  that  and  the  following  session.    Lord  Chatham  then  avowed  his 
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conviction  that  the  revenues  were  expended  in  corrupting  members  of  Parlia* 
ment  by  the  grant  of  unnecesRary  places  in  the  Household ;  and  the  refouil 
of  satisfaction  formed  a  prominent  topic  in  Biu-ke's  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
**  The  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents.'* 

After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  recourse  was  now  again  had  to  Parliament  not 
only  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  over  ;£'6oo,ooo,  but  for  an  increase  to  the 
Ci\'il  List  of  ;£" 1 00,000  a  year  to  cover  the  extra  expenditure.  On  this  occasion 
the  accounts  were  laid  before  Parliament ;  but  they  were  not  deemed  satisfac* 
tor>'  by  the  Opposition,  and  the  debates  were  of  an  unusually  animated  character. 

Nevertheless  Parliament  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the   King;  but   when 
the  Speaker,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  addressed  the  throne  on  present- 
a^**  Th        *"^  *^^  ^^^^  for  royal  assent,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  in- 
s^MkVr  Six     ^^^^^  of  using  the  usual  complimentary  and  dutiful  expressions,  he 
Nvwt.^  said  that  the  Commons  had  granted  the   King  not  only  a  large 

Fletcher.         present  supply,  but  a  very  great  additional  revenue ;  great  beyond 
example ;  great  beyond  His   Majesty's  highest  expense,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  labouring  under  burdens  almost  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.* 

This  uncourtly  language  was  highly  resented  as  insolent  and  disloyal  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  courtiers ;  but  as  the  statement  was  true,  the  more  prudent 
of  the  King's  friends  thought  it  better  not  to  notice  the  matter.  A  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Fox  expressly  approving  the  Speaker's  conduct  was  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  pass :  but  Sir  I'lctcher  was  not  forgiven  by  the  Court ;  and  in 
the  next  Parliament  he  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  officcf 

The  session  of  1777   closed  in   June  ;  but  a  few  dajs  before  it 
terminated,  Lord  Chatham,  after  two  years  of  sickness  and 
JSSJ^n  r.D      seclusion,  again  came  fortli  and  moved  an  Address  to  the 
ui*  m»r  be-    Crown,  for  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  the  removal  of  the 
^^J!  American  grievances.     The  highest  energies  of  both  con- 

tending parties  were  called  forth  by  the  debate  upon  this 
motion  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  76  against  26.  Par- 
liament therefore  was  prorogued  without  any  overture  of  conciliation 
towards  America.  Xevertheless,  public  opinion  was  beguming  to 
take  a  turn,  as  the  national  burdens  had  largely  increased,  and  the 
colonial  trade  had  almost  disappeared.  Lord  North  also  and  hit 
friends  were  desirous  of  bringing  the  dispute  to  a  settlement ;  but  the 
King  was  inf  exible  ;  and  he  found  a  hearty  support  in  his  war  minis- 
ter. Lord  George  Germaine,  and  the  members  of  the  Bedford  party.  J 

63.  Prance  secretly  aids  the  Americans. — While  the  desire  for 
reconciliation  with  America  was  thus  beginning  to  grow  in  England, 
the  American?  themselves  had  finally  determined  that  no  soch  pro* 
should  be  entertained,  except  on  the  basis  of  a  treaty  between 


^^^1^  should  be  en' 


independent  powers.     In  the  preceding  antnnm,  ibe 

fp-   several  States  had  been  employed  in  framing  their  prorin- 

M    ciaI  constitutions,  and  m^ng    provision  for  local  sdf 
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govemmenty  pnrsnant  to  the  injunctions  of  Congress,  which 
itself  had  ahready  enunciated  the  articles  of  Federal  Union. 
The  great  central  Assembly  had  also  opened  a  correspondence 
irith  France,  and  had  accredited  Silas  Deane,  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  Arthur  Lee,  as  its  plenipotentiaries  to  that  country.  The 
French  Government,  at  the  same  time  secretly  assisted  the  infant 
repubhc  with  arms,  money,  and  privateers ;  while  they  allowed  some 
of  their  best  officers  to  accept  commissions  in  the  American  army. 
Many  foreigners  also  engaged  themselves  in  the  American  caase, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  also  that  those  t\vo  remarkable  men,  Kos- 
cinsko  and  La  Fayette,  went  over  to  ihe  new  world  and  volunteered 
their  services.'^ 

64.  Capture  of  Philadelphia.— Hitherto  the  American  army  had 
been  composed  of  men  who  were  enlisted  for  short  terms  only,  and 
the    result    had    been,   that  Washington  was  often   deprived  at 
the  most  critical  junctures  of  the  services  of  whole  regi- 
ments   at  once.      At    his    urgent  solicitation,  Congress  7"*S^° 
now  authorized  the  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  until  the  Dkutor. 
conclusion  of  the  war  ;   and  tiiey  invested  their  general 
irith  full  powers  to  raise,  equip  and  maintain  this  army,  and  to  have 
absolute  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  war  for  six  months. 

During  the  spring  of  1777,  the  General  was  occupied  in  carrying 
out  these  instructions,  and  important  operations  took  place  before 
the  summer.  Early  in  June  he  extended  his  lines  along  a  chain  of 
bills,  commanding  ^e  fertile  country  of  the  Jerseys ;  wi&  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Hudson  in  his  rear,  and  his  headquarters  at 
Morristown  and  Middlcbrook.  His  army  mustered  little  more  than 
8,000  men ;  but  this  small  body  was  so  well  disposed,  that  General 
Howe  abandoned  the  Jerseys  altogether,  and  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  Philadelphia  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  For 
ibis  purpose  he  embarked  14,000  men  on  board  the  fleet  and 
landed  them  at  the  head  of  Elk,  in  Maryland  (25th  of  August), 
whence  he  advanced  northward  as  far  as  the  Brandywine  river. 

As  soon  as  he  received  authentic  intelligence  of  this  eccentric 
movement,  Washington  hastened  to  cover  Philadelphia ;  and 
reaching  the  Brandjrwine  before  Howe's  arrival,  he  deter-  Jj^^^,. 
mined  to  resist  their  crossing  that  river  at  Chad's  Ford. 
But  while  the  Hessians  made  a  feint  as  if  to  pass  the  ford.  Earl 
Comwallis,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  army,  crossed  higher  up,  and 
&lliDg  on  Washington's  flank,  while  the  Hessians  attacked  in  front, 
compelled  him  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.     Though  his  defeat  soon 
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to  reeognise  the  independence  of  the  United  Stales,  Irat 
to  give  the  Americans  miHtary  aid,  on  the  8c^  condition  that  they 
should  nerer  retom  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.* 

66.  Effects  of  the  News  of  Bnrgoyne's  Surrender  in  England. — 
The  news  of  Bargojnc^B  difficulties,  bai  not  of  his  capitulation,  was 
known  in  London  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  were  entertained. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  tone  of  the  royal  speech,  with  r^ard 
to  the  American  question  ;  and  as  Chatham  once  again 
appeared  in  his  place  at  this  critical  juncture,  his 
appearance  excited  no  ordinary  degree  of  interest.  The 
fortunes  of  the  country  were  compared  to  those  of  the 
crisis,  when,  twenty  years  before,  Qiatham  had  suddenly 
retrieved  and  carried  them  to  a  height  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  previously  unknown.  Men  of  all  parties,  therefore, 
cast  their  eyes  upon  him ;  Lord  Bute  came  forth  firom  his  long 
retirement,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  calling  him  to  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs  ;  and  even  Lord  Mansfield,  his  old  rival,  and  the 
most  determined  of  those  advisers  who  had  supported  the  King  in 
his  obstinate  policy,  declared  Ihat  the  great  patriot  was  the  only 
man  who  could  save  the  State. 

Such  was  the  prevalent  feeling  when  Chatham  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  entreating  the  King  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  restoring  peace.  But  although  his  speech,  and  the 
reply  which  ho  gave  in  answer  to  his  opponents,  were  probably  the 
finest  over  delivered  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  his  amendment 
was  rejoctod  by  97  against  28 — a  similar  amendment  in  the 
Commons  being  lost  by  248  agamst  86.  On  the  2nd  of  December 
the  full  extent  of  Burgoyne's  disaster  was  known;  the  hostile 
intentions  of  France  were  also  made  public,  and  a  patriotic  spirit 
was  roused  tliroughout  the  country.  Some  of  the  great  commercial 
towns  subscribed  to  raise  regiments  for  service  in  America ;  other 
places  followed  their  example ;  and  in  this  manner  no  less  than 
16,000  men  were  added  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  army. 
Nevertheless,  the  principal  ministers  were  very  despondent  at  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France  and  Spain ;  since  it  was  felt 
that  one  man  alone  was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  conduct 
that  war  to  a  victorious  issue.  But  the  King  declared 
that  he  would  resign  his  crown,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
humiliation    of  recalling  Chatham  to  his  councils ;    and 
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Lord  North,   who    was  noiorioosly    anxious   for    retirement,  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  retain  the  direction  of  affairs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Lord  North  brought  forward  two  bills  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  with  America,  in  which  he  formally  renounced  the 
right  of  taxation,  and  appointed  five  Commissioners  with  the  most  ample 
powers,  to  settle  every  point  in  dispute  on  the  most  liberal  terms,  short  of 
mdependence.  These  bills  were  received  by  Parliament,  with  astonishment 
and  dejection ;  it  was  felt  that  they  were  too  late,  and  entirely  useless ;  but 
no  opposition  was  made,  and  they  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  nth  of 
Marcn,  1778. 

67.  The  Death  of  Chatham. — Two  days  after,  the  French  Am- 
bassador in  London  formally  announced  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  Lord  North  then  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  Bang,  and  advised  him  to  send  for  Chatham.  Bat 
the  King  again  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
Boch  a  proceeding,  and  said  that  **  no  advantage  to  his  country,  no 
personiJ  danger  to  himself,  could  ever  make  him  address 
himself  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  or  to  any  other  branch  of  ^^"^  ^ 
the  Opposition."  The  days  of  the  great  statesman,  how-  FrmneerooMi 
ever,  were  now  about  to  close.  Chatham  had  not  taken  so  2|^!^^ 
active  a  part  in  public  affairs  for  many  years,  as  he  had  in 
this  short  session.  The  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  had  seemed  to  revive  all  his  former  energy ;  and  his  first 
act  on  reading  the  French  note,  announcing  the  alliance  with  America 
was,  to  return  his  son  to  those  ndlitary  duties  from  which  he  had 
before  withdrawn  him.  On  the  7th  of  April  he  rose  from  a  sick  bed, 
against  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  oppose  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
recommending  the  recognition  of  the  United  States,  with  the  view 
of  averting  a  war  with  France.  So  great  was  the  respect 
entertained  for  him,  by  all  parties,  that  the  Peers  rose  as  he  entered, 
and  remained  standing  and  uncovered,  until  he  had  taken  his  seat* 
Alter  the  Duke  had  introduced  his  motion,  Chatham  slowly  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  in  low,  yet  distinct  words,  reviewed  the  whole  of 
the  American  war,  reminding  the  House  of  his  predictions,  and  their 
fulfilment.  At  times  his  memory  fiEuled  and  his  sentences  were 
incoherent ;  but  the  fire  of  his  eye  was  undimmed,  and  his  body, 
though  bent  with  age  and  infirmity,  still  retained  that  air  of 
grandeur  and  authority,  which  distinguished  him  above  every  other 
orator  and  statesman  in  either  assembly.  The  speech  contained 
some  passages  in  his  finest  manner  ;  but  when  the  Duke  had 
replied,  and  Chatham  again  stood  up,  he  staggered,  pressed  his 
htmd  to  his  heart,  and  sank  to  the  ground.  The  last  effort  had 
been  made ;  he  was  carried  to  an  adjacent  chamber,  and  partially 
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recovered ;  in  a  few  days  he  was  removed  to  his  honse  at 
Hayes,  where  he  expired  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  A  pahlie  fdneral  and  monnment  were  nnanimously 
voted  hy  the  Commons  ;  his  debts  were  paid,  and  an  annuity  of 
£4,000  a  year  was  conferred  for  ever  upon  his  title.* 

6.— MINISTRY  OF  LORD  NORTH.— POLITICAL  AGITATION 

IN  ENGLAND.— 1778  to  1780. 

68.  The  Campaign  of  1778. — While  the  growing  fortunes  of  the 
Americans  were  casting  a  gloom  upon  England,  and  rousing  into  acti« 
vity  the  hostility  of  her  ancient   enemies,  the  internal  affairs  of  the 

young  republic  were  far  from  being  satis&ctory.  A  coa- 
"^f^gl^^  {piracy  Imown  as  the  Conway  Cabals  composed  chiefly  of 

representatives  of  the  Northern  States,  had  been  formed 


for  the  purpose  of  removing  General  Washington  and  pro- 
motmg  General  Gates,  who  had  no  military  capacity,  to  the  chief 
command.  Under  the  influence  of  this  conspiracy  Washington's 
forces,  at  Valley  Forge,  were  allowed  to  pass  tiie  winter  of  1777-78 
without  being  provided  with  any  means  whatever  for  their  proper 
sustenance  and  protection ;  and  all  the  general's  representations  of 
Hie  miserable  condition  of  his  men  were  treated  with  neglect  or  in- 
sult. But  when  these  intrigues  became  known,  the  country  was 
roused,  and  the  conspirators  were  baffled ;  Washington's  influence 
and  popularity  became  more  commanding  tiian  ever ;  and  the  wants 
of  his  men  were  adequately  supplied. 

The  alliance  of  Fnuice  with  the  Americans  and  the  expected 
arrival  of  a  powerful  French  armament  off  the  coast, 
IJ^JJ^^  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  British  army  at  Fhila- 
HBt*  delphia  somewhat  dangerous.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
'^^^  bad  now  assumed  the  chief  command,!  therefore  evacuated 
_  the  city  (11th  June)  and  returned  to  New  York,  which  lie 
entered  on  the  same  day  (5th  Jaly)  that  a  French  fleet, 
with  4,000  troops  on  board,  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook.  Thisi 
annament  forthwith  proceeded  against  the  British  garrison  of 
5,000  men  at  Newport,  in  Bhode  Island ;  but  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Admiral  Howe's  fleet  disconcerted  the  operation ;  and  a  stonn 
dii^rsing  the  hostile  squadrons,  tiie  French  repaired  to  Boston,  and 
the  British  to  New  York.  The  French  admiral  finally  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  no  farther  operations  of  any  importance  marked 
the  campaign  in  the  north  and  centre.     Two  expeditions,  however, 

*  Massey,  IL,  ohaxitxst  22 ;  Stanhope's  England*  VL,  197-284. 
f  Stanhope's  EngLsnd,  VL,  211-250 ;  ICasaey,  IL,  201-S31. 
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despatched  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  against  Georgia,  and  the  Island  of 
St.  Lacie  were  entirely  successful;  the  troops  of  Confess  being 
driven  oat  of  the  first,  and  the  latter  wrested  from  the  French. 

Thns  the  first  campaign  of  the  Americaus  in  conjunction  with  the 
tttms  of  their  great  ally,  was  less  productive  of  results  than  the 
previons  campaigns  which  they  had  carried  on  with  their  oWn 
Qiudded  resources.  They  had  moreover  displayed  very  angry  feelings 
against  the  desertion  of  the  French  fleet,  and  the  consequent 
ffulure  of  the  attack  on  Rhode  Island  ;  the  French  admiral  and  his 
officers  had  retaliated  these  feelings  ;  and  at  the  close  of  1778,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  determine  whether  their  French  allies 
or  their  English  foes  were  more  odious  to  the  army  and  the  people 
of  the  States.^ 

69.  War  declared  by  Spain. — The  French  declaration  of  war  was 
not  followed  by  any  active  hostilities  in  Europe.  The  fleets  of  the 
two  nations  indeed  came  into  collision  off  Ushant  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1778,  but  after  fighting  for  three  hours,  they  retreated  to  their 
respective  ports.  This  half-hearted  mode  of  fighting  excited  con- 
siderable discontent,  wbich  was  not  at  all  allayed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  EngHsh  admirals,  Keppcl  and  Palliser,  who  commanded  the 
fleet  in  this  inglorious  engagement.  They  accused  each  other  of 
misconduct  ;  were  both  tried  by  court  martial  and  acquitted,  j- 
Their  mutual  recriminations  were  the  cause  of  much  popular  com- 
motion, the  two  admirals  being  of  opposite  politics.  Party 
eontentions,  in  fact,  formed  the  chief  feature  of  the  Parliamentaiy 
Session  of  1778-1779,  and  were  presently  embittered  by  the  sudden 
declaration  of  war  by  Spain  (June,  1779).  Lord  North  was  accused 
of  wilfully  neglecting  to  take  precautions  against  this  rupture,  and 
the  removal  and  punishment  of  the  Ministers  were  loudly  demanded. 
Lord  North  had  urgently  requested  the  King  to  relieve  him  from  the 
responsibility  of  prosecuting  a  policy,  against  which  he  felt  so  much 
repugnance,  and  His  Majesty  had,  early  in  the  year,  reluctantly 
opened  a  communication  with  some  of  the  Whig  leaders.  But  as 
the  King  refused  to  change  his  measures  or  ofier  the  least  surrender 
to  the  Americans,  none  of  the  Opposition  would  accept  office  on 
sach  terms.  And  thus  it  was  that  Lord  North,  afraid  to  meet  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  his  position,  yet  afraid  to  retreat  from  it, 
remained  in  office,  nominally  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  really  the 
passive  and  servile  tool  of  irresponsible  power.  | 

•  Massoy,  II.,  301-300  ;  Stanhope's  England,  VI.,  251-255. 
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70.  Progress  of  the  War  in  1779. — ^During  the  summer  df  1779 
the  nnited  armaments  of  France  and  Spain,  consisting  of  60  sail  of 
the  line,  appeared  in  the  Channel  and  insulted  the  English  coasts. 
Public  spirit  was  immediately  aroused,  and  the  most  extensive  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  repelling  the  threatened  invasion.  But  the 
danger  was  far  from  being  formidable.  The  hostile  ships  were  old 
and  badly  manned ;  disease  raged  among  the  crews ;  the  allied  com- 
manders were  not  on  good  terms,  and  they  had  no  plan  of  operations. 
If  an  enterprising  and  ardent  officer  had  been  in  command  of  the 
EngUsh  fleet,  he  would  soon  have  made  an  end  of  this  naval  display. 
As  it  was,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  afraid  of  the  coming  storms  of 
autumn,  returned  home  with  his  crazy  ships  without  venturing  upon 
any  exploit,  and  his  French  ally  followed  his  example  (Sept^ber).  ■ 
But  whUe  these  great  fleets  were  making  such  bravado,  the  celebra- 
ted Paul  Jones  was  terrifying  the  northern  coasts  by  his  daring 
enterprises,  capturing  prizes,  and  threatening  Edinburgh.  His 
exploits,  however,  had  no  eflect  upon  the  war ;  and  the  only  under* 
taking  of  importance  was  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  month  of  June.  On  the  coast  of 
Africa  the  French  took  Senegal,  but  lost  Goree.  In  the  West 
Indies  they  captured  the  small  islands  of  Granada  and  St.  Vincent, 
and  they  made  an  attempt,  in  conjunction  with  the  Americans,  to 
recover  Georgia,  by  an  attack  upon  Savannah,  in  which  they  failed 
(September).  Their  alliance,  so  far,  had  not  brought  any  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States ;  they  were  indeed,  exceedingly  unpopular 
in  America ;  and  it  was  the  indefatigable  energy  and  lofty  patriot- 
ism of  Washington,  which  alone  sustained  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle,  at  this  critical  period.* 

71.  The  Great  Yorkshire  Petition. — The  continued  existence  of 
a  Ministry,  the  members  of  which  were  merely  the  Eing*s  political 
agents,  and  whose  chief  had  openly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policy  he  consented  to  carry  out,  produced  the  greatest 

agitation  in  the  winter  of  1779-80.  It  was  felt  &at  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  system  of  corruption,  which 
enabled  such  a  Ministry  to  exist,  should  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  laid  bare.  With  this  view,  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  and  Lord  Shelbume  moved  for  a  Gonmiittee  of 
Inquiry,  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  on  the  same  night, 
Burke  gave  notice  that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  on  this 
important  subject,  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
motions  in  the  Upper  House  were  lost,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to 
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appeal  to  the  conntry,  against  the  corrnption  of  Parliament  and  the 
nndae  influence  of  the  Grown. 

A  large  and  influential  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  the  city  of  York,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Si^  George  Savile,  at 
which  were  present  the  leading  noblemen,  gentry,  clergymen,  and  manu- 
Ctcturers  of  the  county,  besides  the  independent  yeomanry.  A  petition  to  Par- 
liament, eventually  signed  by  9,000  freeholders,  was  here  drawn  up,  setting 
forth  the  excessive  taxation  which  oppressed  the  country,  and  complaining 
tbat*in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  overpaid  officers,  sinecure  places,  and 
pensions,  the  Crown  had  acquired  an  unconstitutional  influence,  which  if  not 
checked,  might  soon  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  A  committee 
of  sixty-one  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  similar  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  ends  of  the  petition,  and  for  preparing  a  plan 
of  a  national  union.  A  declaration  was  then  issued  stating  that  the  prin- 
cipad  objects  of  the  Association  were — retrenchment  of  the  public  expendi- 
tme,  parliamentary  reform  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  county  members,  and 
triennial  parliaments. 

The  example  of  York  was  speedily  followed  by  Middlesex;  by  twenty-three 
other  English  counties,  and  by  eleven  of  the  largest  towns,  in  most  of  which 
Corresponding  Committees  were  appointed  and  similar  proceedings  taken. 

The  spirit  which  thus  burst  forth,  was  compared  to  that  of  the 
days  of  Hampden  ;  and   Lords   Gower  and  Weymouth, 
the  leaders  of  the  Bedford  connection  in  the   Cabinet,  2^t^„ 
probably  impelled  by  such  formidable  demonstrations  of  revigninfMr. 
public  opinion,   resigned    during    ihe    recess,    distinctly 
stating  to  Lord  North,  for  the  King's  information,  that  the  policy 
they  had  hitherto  supported  would  end  in  ruin  to  His  Majesty  and 
the   country.'*'      The  Prime   Minister  himself  coincided  with  this 
opinion,  and  stated  as  much  to  the  King,  yet  he  still  continued  in 
office — a  proceeding  which  was  discreditable  both  to  the  Sovereign 
and  his  Mmister.f 

The  offices  which  these  lords  vacated  were  necessarily  filled  by 
inferior  men,   since  no  man  of  any  political  mark  would  connect 
himself  with  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Administration, 
nor   accept   office    on    the   King's    well    known    terms.  JSiidoMto 
Lord     Hillsborough    succeeded    Weymouth,     and    Lord  th«  cabinet. 
Bathurst,  Gower  ;    and  Lord  Stormont,  late  ambassador 
at  Paris,  was  appointed   Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord 
Saffi)lk,  recently  deceased.      Bathurst  had  been   unceremoniously 
removed  from  the  Woolsack  in  the  previous  year  to  make  room  for 
Thurlow  ;  but  the  indignity  did  not  prevent  his  accepting  the  post 
now  offered. 

72.  Its  Reception  in  Parliament. — The  great  Yorkshire  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Commons  on  the  8th  of  February,  by  Sir  Georgo 
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Savile, the  principal  Yorkshire  member;  and  three  daysaftenrards 
Borke  asked  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill  on  Economical  Reform. 

The  principal  features  of  his  plan  were  the  abolition  of  useless  offices, 
which  had  been  retained  from  feudal  times ;  and  the  consolidation 
Sorkeii  idan  of  various  departments  of  the  Administration.  The  retrenchment 
of  Kconomi-  which  he  proposed  was  not  considerable ;  but  the  g^reat  object  he 
ctti  Btfonn.  hoped  to  effect  was,  the  diminution  of  parliamentary  patronage, 
and  the  introduction  of  order  and  regularity  into  the  public  expen- 
diture. The  motion,  supported  as  it  was  by  such  a  strength  of  public  opinion, 
was  not  opposed,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed.  But  in  com- 
mittee, the  Bill  encountered  numerous  objections  and  difficulties  ;  and  it  was 
ultimately  defeated.  The  discussion,  however,  led  to  a  proposition  which 
Lord  North  prudently  adopted,  for  a  Commission  of  Public  Accounts,  to  in- 
quire into  the  pension  list.  The  debates  on  this  proposition  were  conducted 
with  more  than  usual  personality  and  asperity ;  and  some  duels  occurred  in 
consequence. 

Meanwhile  the  petitions  from  the  comities  and  towns  were  acea- 
molatingnpon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  they  re- 
presented ike  sentiments  of  more  than  one  hondred  thousand  electors, 
the  public  expectation  of  what  the  House  would  do  with  them  was 
Tery  high.  On  the  Gth  of  April,  1780,  when  the  petitions  were 
appointed  for  consideration,  a  great  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Reformers  was  convened  by  the  Whig  Leaders  and  addressed  by 
Fox ;  and  the  Government,  affecting  the  dread  of  a  riot,  impra- 
dently  stationed  a  military  force  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  Commons  assembled  for  business  Mr.  Dunning,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  rose  and  moved  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
KoUon  Committee,  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
■«»*"*  creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.'*  The  Lord  Advocate 
^^^'^  Dundas,  in  order  to  soften  the  severity  of  this  resolution,  suggested 
of  the  the  insertion  of  the  prefatory  words  **that  it  is  now  necessary  to 
Grown.  declare,"  which  converted  the  general  statement  into  a  temporary 
one.  Fox  at  once  assented  to  this  amendment,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  233  against  215.  Two  other  resolutions,  the 
first,  affirming  the  right  of  the  House  to  correct  abuses  in  the  civil  list 
expenditure,  and  every  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  the  second 
asserting  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  this  House  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be,  an 
immediate  and  effectual  redress  of  the  abuses  complained  of,  in  the  petitions 
presented  to  this  House "  were  carried  without  any  division.  The  three 
resolutions  were  immediately  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  whole  House. 

73.  The  Petitioners  fail  to  obtain  their  Demands. — So  far  the 
Commons  had  supported  these  resolutions  in  deference  to  the 
petitions,  and  under  a  wholesome  terror  of  the  impending  election ; 
but  they  now  began  to  return  to  their  old  instincts,  and  submit  to 
the  pressure  of  the  Crown.  A  resolution  for  incapacitating  certain 
officers  of  the  household  to  sit  in  Parliament,  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  two  ;  while  on  a  subsequent  day,  when  Dunning  moved 
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ihftt  this  resdation,  and  some  others  of  a  sixBilar  kind  which  had 
been  adopted  in  committee  should  be  reported,  the  motion  was 
negaiiyed  by  a  majority  of  48.  An  Address  also  praying  the  Eing 
not  to  dissolve  or  prorogae  Parliament,  until  proper  measnres  had 
been  taken  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  was  rejected  by 
a  still  larger  miyority — 51.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  expressed 
themselves  in  terms  of  bitter  disappointment  and  indignation,  at  the 
result  of  a  movement  which  had  commenced  so  auspiciously,  and 
they  were  not  sparing  of  their  insinuations  of  corrupt  influence. 

Similar  proceedings  to  these  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  similar  results  ;  but  there,  the  Eing  gave  a  positive  proof  of 
the  intimidating  influence  of  the  Crown — ^by  removing  the  Marquis 
of  Carmarthen  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  from  the  lord-lieutenan- 
oies  of  the  East  Riding  and  of  Wiltshire,  respectively,  on  account  of 
their  supporting  the  Opposition.  They  had  previously  resigned  their 
offices  in  the  royal  household,  in  order  to  give  independent  votes.* 

74.  The  No  Popery  Riots  under  Lord  George  Gordon. — ^The 
•efforts  which  had  been  made  to  render  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  respected  by  Parliament  were  now  entirely  frustrated  by  one 
m  the  most  shameful  exhibitions  of  popular  feeling  that  has  ever 
disgraced  this  country. 

On  the  zst  of  May,  1778,  a  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  was  presented  to  the 
King   from  the  principal  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  declaring 
their  obedience  to  the  Government,  and  their  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  notwithstanding  their  long  exclusion  from  its  bene-  «n»ctaMot«« 
fits.    A  few  days  afterwards  Sir  George  Savile,  seconded  by  Dun-  J^J^JJ" 
ntng,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  relieve  these  reli|^ioni8ts  of  some  of  the  b^h^  bul 
penalties  imposed  upon  them,  and  especially  those  which   had 
been  enacted  in  the  loth  and  nth  of  William  IILf    This  Bill  was  warmly 
supported  by  all  parties,  and  passed  almost  unanimously ;  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  then  announced  that  he  should  move  for  a  similar 
repeal  for  Scotland  in  the  following  session. 

These  proceedings  immediately  stirred  up  the  fanaticism  of  the 
northern  kingdom.   The  Scottish  provincial  synods  declared 
against  any  relief  whatever  to  the  Roman   Catholics  ;  the  ?Jj^J^|n 
populace  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  inflamed  by  both  the  seottaadaaA 
pulpit  and  the  press,  rose  and  destroyed  the  houses  and  ""«^«»^ 
property  of  the  hated  sect,  and  threatened  their  lives ;  a 
Protestant   Association    was  formed,  and  Lord  George  Gordon,  a 
silly  nobleman,  chosen    as  its  President. |      This  tumultuous  and 
fanatical  spirit   soon  spread  to  England,  where  Protestant  Associa- 
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tions  rapidly  multiplied ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  in 
November,  1779,  Lord  George  Gordon  declared  that  the 
indulgences  given  to  Papists  had  alarmed  the  whole  coontry. 
The  contempt  with  which  the  public  character  of  Lord  George  was 
regarded,  appears  to  have  shut  the  eyes  of  the  Government 
to  the  danger  of  his  proceedings,  although  he  was  con- 
stantly bragging  of  his  power  to  bring  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  to  his  support.  Finding  that  his  arguments  in  Parlia- 
ment were  only  received  with  ridicule,  he  resolved  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  boast,  and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1780,  at  a  pnb- 
PMMBUuon  lie  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Association,  proposed  that 
rgS^tSoT^  ^^y  should  accompany  hiTn  in  a  body  to  the  House  of 
Tttiuen.  Commons  to  deliver  the  Petition  which  tiiey  had  drawn  up. 
On  the  appointed  day  (2nd  June),  an  immense  mob  as- 
sembled in  St.  George's  Field,  whence  they  marched  in  proces- 
sion to  Palace  Yard,  and  took  possession  of  the  lobbies  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  While  they  were  mobbing 
the  members  as  they  passed  in,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  haranguing  the  Peers  on  a  motion  recom- 
mending annual  Parliaments  and  universal  suffrage,  as  the 
TiMDokAof  best  means  of  placing  the  representative  system  on  a 
natwvnn  **^  safo  and  enduring  foundation.  The  uproar  outside,  and 
■»»*■«••  the  entrance  of  several  Peers  and  Prelates,  who  had  been 
roughly  used  by  the  populace  that  was  to  form  the  bulk 
of  the  new  constituency,  had  no  effect  upon  his  Grace's  argument ; 
and  he  was  only  complaining  of  the  interruption,  when  a  Peer  rushed 
in,  and  exclaimed  that  Lord  Boston  had  been  dragged  from  his 
ooach,  and  would  lose  his  life  if  not  inmiediately  rescued.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  which  followed,  Richmond  was  obliged  to 
postpone  his  motion,  and  the  Lords,  finding  that  no  steps  were 
being  taken  by  the  magistrates  to  put  down  the  riot,  got  away  as 
well  as  they  could,  leaving  Lord  Mansfield  alone  to  a4Joum  the 
House. 

In  the  Commons  a  scene  of  still  greater  excitement  was  wit- 
nessed. The  mob  swarmed  through  the  lobbies  and  thundered  at 
the  doors,  shouting  "No  Popery,"  while  their  leader  within  was 
presenting  their  petition,  and  moving  that  the  House  should  con- 
sider it  in  Committee  forthwith.  The  House  protested 
Emm  in  th«  against  such  an  ignominious  proposal,  and  during  the 
oommoiu.  debate  which  followed.  Lord  George  Gordon  frequently 
went  out  to  report  the  proceedings  to  his  followers,  and 
name  the  members  who  spoke  against  the  petition.    This  conduct 
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80  ineensed  the  members,  that  several  of  them  threatened  him 
with  personal  chastisement ;  and  Colonel  Murray,  one  of  his  own 
relatives,  declared  that  if  the  mob  entered  the  House,  he  would  im- 
mediately pass  his  sword  through  Lord  George's  body.  These  men- 
aces intimidated  the  fanatic,  and  a  party  of  Horse- Guards  arriving  with 
a  magistrate  at  their  head,  the  lobbies  were  cleared  and  the  rabble 
went  home.  The  House  then  divided  for  the  petition,  and  rejected 
it  by  192  against  6. 

That  night  the  bigotry  of  the  mob  took  another  direction,  the 
ehapels  of  the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  Ministers  being  set  on  fire  and 
entirely  destroyed.  The  next  day  (Saturday)  order  appeared  to 
have  resumed  its  sway ;  but  towards  evening  a  crowd  assembled  in 
Moorfields,  and  continued  all  night  to  molest  the  Roman  Catholics, 
^o  inhabited  that  part  of  London.  Some  military  were  ordered  to 
the  spot  on  the  Sunday  morning,  but  no  efficient  mea« 
sores  were  taken  to  queU  the  rioters,  so  that  on  the  Mon-  J;JJ^,**J^|, 
day,  all  the  worst  part  of  the  London  rabble  had  collected  t«rror  tor 
together,  and  the  disturbances  assumed  the  appearance  of  ^^*  '^^' 
a  popular  insurrection.  Catholic  chapels  were  pulled  down,  and  the 
houses  of  persons  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Catholics  destroyed 
—the  mansion  of  Sir  George  Savile  being  one  of  these.  For  the 
next  two  days,  the  metropolis  was  entirely  in  possession  of  the  mob, 
and  as  many  as  thirty- six  conflagrations  were  raging  all  over  Lon- 
don at  one  time.  The  principal  gaols  were  partially  destroyed,  and 
the  prisoners  liberated ;  the  houses  of  several  magistrates  were 
burnt;  and  the  mansion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  with  all  its  con- 
tents, comprising  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  works  of  art, 
was  committed  to  the  fiamcs.  These  outrages  were  witnessed  by  a 
party  of  the  Foot  Guards ;  but  no  magistrate  could  be  found  to  read 
the  Riot  Act,  and  without  this  was  done,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
military  could  not  legally  interfere.  At  length  a  justice  of  the  peace 
appeared  on  the  spot ;  he  hastily  muttered  the  words  of  the  statute 
within  sight  of  a  few  drunken  wretches,  and  these  were  then  shot 
down,  indue  form  of  law. 

Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  was  the  fifth  day  of  these  formid- 
able riots,  and  the  destruction  and  conflagrations  went  on 
increasing  without  the  slightest  attempt  being  made  to  stop  ^JJSS?o*t 
them.     At  length  the  King  directed  a  Council  to  be  held,  the  PriTy 
and  every  member  to  be  present.      No  one,   however,  conndi. 
ventured  to  give  advice,  for  it  was  not  forgotten   that  in 
the  Wilkes  riots,  the  magistrate  who  had  ordered  the  soldiers  to  act, 
and  the  soldiers  who  obeyed    his  orders,  had  been  indicted  for 
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murder ;  and  on  this  very  occasion,  when  even  the  deliberatkmfl  of 
Parliament  had  been  intermpted,  a  proposal  to  call  oat  the  military 
under  the  direction  of  the  civil  power  had  been  strennonsly  opposed 
by  Lord  Shelbome.  Influenced  by  such  considerations,  no  man  at 
the  Council  Board  dared  to  give  advice ;  and  the  members  were  about 
to  separate  without  coming  to  any  decision,  when  the  King  turned 
to  Wedderbum,  the  Attorney-General,  and  desired  to  Imow  his 
opinion.  That  lawyer  promptly  declared,  that  the  Riot  Act  had  been 
misunderstood ;  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the  King  in  Council 
to  order  the  mihtary  to  suppress  a  riot,  without  the 
« ^  authority  of  the  magistrate.  Within  a  few  hours,  an 
wnavoy  Order  to  this  effect  was  promulgated  and  carried  out; 
v^^o^^  and  no  sooner  did  the  troops  act,  than  the  riots  in- 
stantly ceased.  Thus  London  was  saved  from  the  last 
horrors  of  a  popular  insurrection,  by  the  flmmess  and  promptitude 
of  the  King,  to  whose  character  such  an  emergency  was 
well  suited.'*'  Nearly  three  hundred  persons  were  shot 
dead  in  the  streets,  or  died  in  the  hospitals  of  their 
wounds,  during  these  fearful  riots,  besides  those  who  died  of 
intoxication,  or  were  smothered  and  burnt  in  the  conflagra- 
tions.  On  Thursday  the  streets  were  cleared ;  next  day,  the  shops 
reopened  and  resumed  business ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  wretched 
author  of  all  these  calamities  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son, and  committed  to  the  Tower.  When  Parliament  reassembled, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  there  were  some  lords  disposed  to  censure  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  in  calling  out  the  military ; 
ih^eid  on  ^^^  ^'^  Mansfield  rose,  and  after  a  fine  and  touching 
the  dnty  of  allusion  to  the  grievous  loss  he  had  sustained,  in  the  des- 
Jjj^  **  •  truction  of  his  library  and  manuscripts,  declared  that  by 
the  conmion  law,  every  man  was  bound  at  the  requisition 
of  authority,  to  assist  in  suppressing  a  riot,  and  much  more,  to 
prevent  acts  of  treason  and  felony,  committed  in  his  sight.  A  s(d- 
dier,  by  assuming  the  military  character,  did  not  divest  himself  of 
his  citizenship ;  and  he  therefore  differed  from  no  other  citizen,  in 
respect  of  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  a  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace.  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow  concurred  in  this  view  of  the 
law,  and  it  has  since  been  invariably  acted  upon  without  question. 
But  the  employment  of  the  military  in  civil  commotions,  is  at  all 
times  a  measure  of  extreme  severity,  and  cannot  be  justified,  except 
it  is  supremely  essential  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  t 
Li  the  trials  which  followed,  about  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  rioterf 

♦  Maasey,  H.,  352.  t  Ibid.,  IL,  366. 
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were    oooTicied,    of    whom    twentj-one    were    exeented.  ^    On 
this  oecadon  Wedderbnm  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  j^^^^^ 
Common  Pleas,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Longhhoroogh.  th«  chief 
Iiord  George   Gordon  was  also  hrought  to  trial ;  but  a  '^^"* 
mercifdl  jury  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  raised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  his  counsel,   the    renowned  Erskine,  and  acquitted  him.       He 
eventually  showed  sufficient   proof   of  mental  derangement,  and 
died,  it  is  said,  in  the  profession  of  the  Jewish  faith.     The  Lord 
liByor  of  London  was  sJso  prosecuted  for  neglect  of  duty  and  con- 
victed ;   but  Alderman  Bull,  who  had  warmly    supported    Lord 
George,  was  aUowed  to  escape    with  impunity.      llie  only  city 
magistrate  who  showed  sense  or  spirit  on  this  occasion  was  Wilkes  ; 
and  he  afforded  the  military  every  assistance  in  his  power.''' 

The  proceedings  connected  with  the  great  Protestant  petition 
concluded  the  Session  (8th  of  July),  and  in  September  the 
Ptoliament  was  dissolved. 

6.— THE   AMERICAN  WAR,  UNTIL    THE   CAPITULATION 

OF  YORKTOWN.— 1780  to  1782. 

75.  The  Armed  Neutrality.— During  these  domestic  turmoils, 
the  external  afiairs  of  the  country  were  regarded  with  indifference. 
The  dread  of  invasion  passed  away,  and  the  war  with    America 
appeared  to  drag  on  without  any  decisive  results.    In  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  naval  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  had  been  triumphantly 
manifested.      At  the  close  of   the  year  1779,  Admiral    Rodney 
was  named  to   the  chief  command  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  directed  to  relieve  Gibi-altar  on  his  way.     A  few  days  m*^ 
after  he  sailed  (January,  1780)  fourteen  sail  of  Spanish  '^j^^ 
merchant  ships  with   their  convoy   fell   into  his  hands  ;  Bodney. 
and  on  the  loth  of  the  same  month  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  the  Spanish  Admiral  Langara,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  cap- 
turing four  line  of  battle  ships,  and   destroying  or   disabling  four 
others.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  thence 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  whore  he  came  up  with  the  combined 
French   and   Spanish  fleets,   but  was  unable  to  bring  them  to  a 
general  engagement.     These   successes,  however,  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  bv  the  loss  of  the  East  and  West  India  merchant 
fleets,  which  were  surprised  off  the  Azores  and  taken  as  prizes  mto 
Cadiz. 

•  stanhope's  England,  vn.,  16-41 ;  KnifihVs  Popular  Hiatory,  VI.— It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  note  that  Dickens's  story  ox  Bamahy  Budge  gives  avivid  picture  of 
these  No-Popery  Biots 
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A  question  of  great  importance  in  the  conduct  of  naval  warfare,  now  arose 

between  this  country  and  the  other  maritime  powers.  In  con- 
The  Tight  of  formity  with  the  Law  of  Nations,  England  had  always  claimed 
M(»ch  and  exercised  the  ri^ht  of  searching  neutral  ships  during  the  war. 

But  the  neutral  maritime  powers  contended,  that  a  neutral  flag 
should  protect  cargoes  even  of  a  hostile  state ;  and  under  this  plea  the 
Dutch  had  rendered  important  services  both  to  France  and  Spain — the 
transport  service  of  the  enemy  being,  in  fact,  carried  out  in  Dutch  bottoms. 
An  angry  correspondence  took  place  between  London  and  the  Hague,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it,  an  English  Commodore  insisted  upon  searching  a  fleet  of 
Dutch  merchantmen,  proceeding  to  the  Mediterranean  under  the  convoy  of 
some  Dutch  men-of-war.  The  Dutch  Commander  refused  to  allow  the 
pretensions  of  the  English,  and  fired  upon  the  boats  which  were  sent  to 
board  him.  The  English  Commodore  returned  this  with  a  broadside,  and 
the  other  then  struck  his  colours ;  his  flagship  with  seven  of  the  merchant- 
men  being  taken  prizes  into  Spithead.  The  latter  were  laden  with  military 
stores,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  allied  fleets ;  and  the  affair,  after  much 
altercation,  resulted  in  a  rupture  between  the  two  Courts. 

The  Baltic  powers  also  regarded  the  pretensions  thus  put  forward 

by  Great  Britain,  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  two  Russian 
mioSerto"    ^essels,  conveying  com  to  Gibraltar  having  been  seized  by 

a  Spanish  cruiser,  the  Czarina  issued  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1780,  her  famous  Manifesto  to  the  belligerent  Courts, 
asserting  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods, 
and  must  be  exempt  from  search  ;  that  contraband  articles  are  only 
such  as  a  treaty  stipulates ;  and  tiiat  no  blockade  could  be  acknow- 
ledged, unless  it  was  strictly  and  efficiently  enforced.  These 
articles  formed  the  basis  of  the  famous  treaty  called  the  **  Armed 
Neutrality,"  to  which  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  immedi- 
ate parties ;  to  which  Holland  and  Prussia  afterwards  acceded  ;  and 
France  and  Spain  approved  of.     Before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was 

discovered  that  the  Government  of  the  States  General 
•g^tT^**  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with 
Holland.       the  United  States ;  and  as  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained 

on  this  point,  a  declaration  of  war  was  proclaimed  in 
London.  England  thus  found  herself  single-handed  in  the  conflict 
with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  her  revolted  colonies.* 

76.  Siege  and  Capture  of  Charlestown. — The  successful  defence 
of  Savannah  (September,  1779),  and  the  strong  manifestations  of 
loyalty  which  were  shown  throughout  the  Southern  States,  now 
induced  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  extend  his  operations  into  the 
Carolinas,  by  the  investment  of  Charlestown  (February,  1780). 
The  place  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  French  engineers  ;  the 
harbour  was   difficult  of  approach,  and  was  further  protected  by  a 

*  stanhope's  England,  VI.,  4245 ;  Massey,  n.,  379-383. 
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na^al  squadron.  Clinton,  however,  succeeded  in  entirely  cutting 
off  all  communications  between  the  besieged  and  the  interior,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  place  surrendered  (12th  May), 
8,000  prisoners  and  400  pieces,  besides  large  magazines,  falling  into 
the  himds  of  the  victors. .  South  Carolina  was  brought  entirely 
nnder  British  rule  by  this  achievement,  and  Sir  Henry  Chnton 
returned  to  New  York,  leaving  Lord  Comwallis  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.* 

The  fall  of  Charlestown  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  Americans  were  at  their  lowest  point  of  depression.     The 
army  had  become  reduced,  by  expirations  of  service,  and  the  non- 
renewal of  recruits,  to  4,000  men ;  the  pay  of  these  was  several 
months  in  arrear  ;  and  this  pay,  when  they  did   receive   it,  was 
given  in  paper  money,  which  was  almost  valueless.     Supphes  were 
equally  as  scanty,  and  in  consequence  of  their  numerous  privations, 
a  mutinous  spirit  at  length  broke  out  among  the   men,   and  two 
regiments  laid  down  their  arms  on  parade.     Washington  possessed 
the  fortitude  to  bear  up  against  all  these  trials  ;  but  his  powerful 
and  well  balanced  mind  was  much  more  tried  by  the  decay 
of  pubHc  spirit,  the  impatience  of  a  protracted  war,  and  i>«proM«i 
the  deterioration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  members  wJS^-b 
of  the  Congress.     They  were  jealous  of  the  virtues  and  amy. 
abilities  of  the  chief  to  whom  they  had  entrusted  power, 
and  actuated  by  this  poUcy,  they  stinted  his  supplies,  and  disparaged 
his    authority ;    and    now,    without  his    knowledge   or    sanction. 
General  Qates,  the  least  competent  of  his  heutenants,  and  the  one 
whom  they  had  set  up  as  his  rival,  was  deputed  to  the  command  of 
the  southern  provinces.! 

77.  The  Treachery  of  Benedict  Arnold. — The  inefficiency  of  the 
force  at  Washington's  disposal,  had  prevented  him  from 
taking  advantage  of  Clinton's  absence  in  South   Carolina,  ^•.^T^ 
by  an  attack  upon  New  York  ;  and  although  6,000  French  shut  up  in 
troops  arrived  in  July,  they  were  presently  shut  up  in  New-  ^•'n^ort. 
port  by  a  superior  British  force,  and  not  available  for  any 
enterprise.     It  was  during  this  period  of  inaction,  that  the  incidents 
of  Major  Andre's  arrest  and  execution  as  a  spy,  excited  an  interest 
of  the  most  painful  character  on  both  sides. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  next  to  Washington  was  the  most  able  and  enter- 
prising of  the  American  generals,  had  been  placed  in  command  of  Phila- 
delphia, after  its  evacuation  by  the  British.  While  in  that  position  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  irregularities,  which  drew  upon  him  a  reprimand  by  order 
of  a  court  martial.     This  proceeding  inspired  him  with  feelings  of  the  bit- 

♦  Stanhope's  England,  VII.,  4G-49.  +  Massoy'a  George  the  Third,  IL,  363-364. 
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terest  reflentment,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  Congress  on  other  grounds,  as 
well  as  opposed  to  the  French  alliance,  he  detennined  to  change  sides,  and 
betray  the  American  cause.  For  this  purpose  he  opened  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  under  the  name  of  **  Gustavus,"  proposing  to 
join  the  royal  army,  and  give  possession  of  all  forts  and  garrisons  under  his 
orders.  This  treacherolis  overtiu'e  was  accepted,  and  Arnold  was  promised 
the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  British  army,  besides  the  reimbursement  of  any 
pecuniary  losses  he  might  incur  by  his  conduct.  This  correspondence  was 
conducted  on  the  part  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  by  Major  John  Andr^,  the  adju- 
tant-general of  the  army,  who  signed  his  letters  '*  John  Anderson.**  Some 
time  before  the  plot  was  consummated,  apd  with  an  immediate  view  to  its 
consummation,  Arnold  solicited  and  obtained  from  Washington  the  charge  of 
West  Point,  the  centre  of  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  be- 
tween New  York  and  Newbury.  The  possession  of  these  posts  would  cut 
off  the  New  England  States,  and  thus  confer  upon  the  British,  all  the 
advantages  they  would  have  derived  by  the  success  of  Burgoyne^s  expedi- 
tion. A  negotiation  so  delicate  and  dangerous  as  the  surrender  of 
this  chain  of  posts,  could  not  safely  be  conducted  by  letter,  and  it  was 
therefore  arranged  that  the  two  correspondents  should  hold  a  personal  inter- 
view, while  Washington  was  absent  on  business  in  Rhode  Island.  This 
meeting  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1780,  at  a 
neutral  point  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  between  the  hostUe  lines ;  it 
was  prolonged  till  dawn  ;  and  then  Andr^,  contrary  to  the  instructions  given 
him  by  Clinton,  accompanied  Arnold  to  a  house  within  the  enemy's  lines  in 
order  to  complete  the  arrangements.  These  being  finished,  he  went  back  to 
the  river  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  sloop  which  had  before  con- 
veyed him  to  the  place  of  meeting.  But  this  vessel  had  meanwhile  been 
compelled  to  drop  down  the  Hudson,  nearer  New  York ;  and  the  boatmen 
refused  to  conduct  him  to  it.  In  this  dilemma,  he  returned  to  Arnold,  who 
prevailed  upon  him  to  lay  aside  his  uniform,  and  accept  a  pass  ander  the 
name  of  John  Anderson,  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  American  lines  without 
molestation.  But  herein,  the  unfortunate  officer  again  disobeyed  his  instruc- 
tions, as  he  was  cautioned  not  to  assume  any  disguise ;  he  was  moreover  for- 
bidden to  carry  any  documents,  and  yet  he  consented  to  secrete  in  his  boots 
papers  descriptive  of  the  plan  and  condition  of  the  fort  at  West  Point. 

Andr^  now  passed  the  American  lines  and  crossed  the  river  withoutany 
mischance ;  but  as  he  approached  the  village  of  Tarrytown,  he  was  seued 
by  three  militiamen,  who  found  the  papers  in  his  boots,  and  thereupon 
conducted  him  to  their  commander,  Colonel  Jameson.  Arnold  escaped 
the  very  moment  he  heard  of  this  arrest,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
British  quarters  at  New  York.  Two  days  afterwards,  Washington  came  to 
West  Point,  and  was  there  informed  of  the  defection  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  so  largely  trusted ;  and  on  the  28th,  when  be  returned  to  his  camp,  he 
found  Anca6  under  arrest.  The  case  was  immediately  referred  to  a  comt- 
martial ;  and  although  Andr^  had  avowed  his  name  and  rank,  even  on  his 
first  arrest  by  the  militia,  and  had  since  stated  his  connection  with  the 
whole  affair  with  the  utmost  frankness,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and 
hung  as  a  spy  at  Tappan  near  Hudson  (2nd  October,  1780). 

The  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  save  this  young  officer  (he  was  only 
thirty  years  of  age)  from  his  ignominious  end ;  but  Washington  remained 
firm  against  pressure,  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  has  been  pronounced 
to  be    "the    greatest    and    perhaps  the    only  blot    in    his   most    noble 
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career.***  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  unanimously  entertained,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart  from  the  policy  and  humanity  of  the  proceed- 
ing, Andr6*8  conduct  was  throughout  entirely  illegal,  and  his  execution  was 
jvSdfied  by  public  law.f 

78.  SeveritieB  of  Lord  Gomwallis  in  South  Carolina.— Washing- 
ton's policy  in  this  melancholy  affair  was,  meanwhile,  being  far  out- 
done in  rigour  by  the  British  Commander  whom  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  left  in  the  Southern  States.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress 
idiich  the  British  arms  were  making  in  the  south,  Congress 

had  sent  General  Qtttes  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.      But  Defeat  of 
this   general  was    signally  defeated  at  Camden  (16th  of  ^^^t 
August),  although  he   had  twice  as  many  troops  as  his  cunden. 
antagonist ;  and  Lord  Comwallis  then  proceeded  to  punish, 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  those  inhabitants,  who,  under  the  shifting 
influences  of  hope  and  fear,  had  deserted  from  the  royal  cause,  on 
ihe  approach  of  Gates.  Some  were  deprived  of  their  estates ;  others 
were  banished  to  Florida ;  and  several  were  executed.  |      These  ill- 
timed  severities  provoked  measures  of  retaliation,    and    alienated 
from  the  British  the  few  who  were  still  disposed  to  join  them.     Up 
to  this  time  British  arms  had  prospered  in  the  soutihem  provinces, 
and  Lord  Comwalli^  had  felt  himself  able  to  project  an  expedition 
into  North  Carolina.     But  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  people 
alter  this,  made  it  apparent  that  he  must  rely  on  a  military  force 
akme  for  the  success  of  the    enterprise.       Comwallis  therefore 
retreated  into  South  Carolina,  and  the  campaign  for  that  year  (1780) 
dosed  without  any  further  advance  towards  the  object  of  the  war.§ 

79.  Hostilities  in  Europe,  1781. — The  alliance  between  France 
and  Spain  was  by  no  means  of  a  cordial  character,  and  the  cause  of 
American  independence  was  highly  distasteful  to  the  proudest 
monarchy  in  Europe.  Overtures  for  a  separate  peace  were  accord- 
ingly made  by  the  Spanish  government;  but  as  the  cession  of 
GUiraltar  was  demanded  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  treaty,  the 
negotiations  came  to  an  end.  The  siege  of  this  important  fortress 
was  stin  being  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards,  but 

every  effort  to  establish  a  blockade  was  frustrated  by  the  ^^^ 
vigilance  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  garrison,  although  oitoaitAr. 
8i3yjected    for  a  time  to  severe  privations,   was  amply 
reheved  in  the  month  of  April  (1781).|     The  subsequent  transactions 
of  this  memorable  siege  will  be  described  in  a  paragraph  further  on. 

•  stanhope,  vm.,  72. 
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Towards  midsmnmer,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 

made  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  island  of  Minorca ;  and  thej 

next  made  an  empty  demonstration  in  the  Channel.    The 

^r^^°^  Dutch,  however,  sustained  their  ancient  reputation  as  a 

Oh  UIO  Doff'  «  ^  «  • 

guBank.      naval  power,   and   an  obstinate  engagement  took  place 
between  a  British  fleet  under  Hyde  Parker  and  a  Dutch 
squadron,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  which  neither  side  obtained  a 
decisive  advantage  (5th  August,  1781). 

80.  The  Campaign  in  the  Carolinas,  1781.~The  war  in  America 
was  now  in  its  seventh  year,  and  the  prospect  of  colonial  indepen* 
dence  seemed  as  remote  as  ever,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
suddenly  brought  it  to  a  final  and  conclusive  triumph. 

The  incapacity  of  General  Gates,  as  an  antagonist  to  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  was  soon  exposed,  and  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  recall 
him,  and  appoint  General  Greene  to  the  command.     This  officer, 

although  only  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  possessed  great 
om»t9i  military  genius,  and  he  soon  retrieved  the  disasters  which 
ntiieTM  had  fallen  upon  his  predecessor.  A  detachment  which  he 
American  g^Q^  q^j;  ai^aiust  the  British  post  at  Ninety  Six,  on  the 
Carolinas.      westom  Side  of  South  Carolma,  routed  Colonel  Tarleton 

at  Cowpens  (17th  January,  1781)  ;  and  when  Comwallis 
made  a  forced  march  to  intercept  the  return  of  the  victorious 
detachment,  Greene  drew  him  into  such  a  long  and  wearisome 
pursuit  towards  Virginia,  that  the  British  were  compelled  in  the 
end  to  retreat,  without  having  achieved  anything.  Greene  himself 
then  turned  to  pursue,  and  having  received  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, offered  battle  to  Comwallis  at  Guildford  Court  House  (15th 
March).  He  was  defeated  ;  but  he  inflicted  such  heavy  loss  upon 
Comwallis,  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Wilmington, 
near  the  seacoast,  leaving  his  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  no  more  than  1,000  effective  men  remaining.  The  spirit 
of  the  Americans  in  the  South  was  now  so  much  revived,  and  the 
activity  of  their  flying  detachment  was  so  great,  that  by  the  end  of 
June,  Charlestown  was  the  only  post  retained  by  the  British  in 
South  Carolina.  Being  thus  closely  pressed,  and  not  receiving  any 
support  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  intent  upon  the  defence 

of  New  York,  Lord  Comwallis  retired  into  Virginia.  Here 
^"^^  he  was  joined  by  some  troops  which  had  been  despatched 
himself  at  from  Ncw  York,  under  General  Arnold,  and  haid  been 
Yorktown.  engaged  on  the  James  River ;  and  in  obedience  to 
instructions  from  Clinton,  he  presently  fortified  himself  at  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point,  his  whole  force  amounting  to  nearly  7,000  men. 
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81.  Surrender  of  GomwalliB  at  Torktown. — ^Dnring  the  summer, 
^Waahington  had  heen  meditating  an  attack  upon  New  York,  with 
the  help  of  the  French  fleet  and  army,  now  increased,  the 
former  to  82  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  latter  to  7,000  men.  J;;^*^, 
But  this  project  fell  through,   and  the  American  general  unM  atuek 
then  turning  his  attention  to  the  operations  in  Virginia,  ^J^^^*^* 
persuaded  Admiral  Count  de  Grasse,   and   General  de 
Bochambeau  to  unite  with  him  in  an  attack  upon  Comwallis,  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  with  the  fleet,  and  the  siege  of  York- 
town  with  the  army. 

These  arrangements  were  carried  out  with  so  much  caution,  that 
Clinton,  intent  upon  the  defence  of  New  York,  was  completely 
deceived ;  and  although  he  endeavoured  to  divert  Washington  back, 
by  sendmg  a  large  expedition  under  Arnold  to  Connecticut,  the 
ijnerican  Commander-in-chief  kept  on  his  march  toward  the  south, 
and  left  the  Northern  States  to  defend  themselves. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  the  allied  army  of  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, mustering  18,000  good  troops,  appeared  before  Yorktown ; 
and  on  the  following  day  Lord  Comwallis  received  a  despatch  «from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  welcome  intelligence,   that  a 
reinforcement  of  6,000  troops  with  28  sail  of  the  line  would  SSuT«* 
leave  New  York  for  Yorktown  in  a  few  days.    Belying  on  rainforee- 
this  promise,  Comwallis  made  no  attempt  to  impede  the  JJJ^^" 
advance  of  the  allies,  but  drew  in  his  troops  behind  the  cuntoo. 
works  of  Yorktown,  intending  to  protract  the  siege  and 
save  his   men,  until  the  arrival   of  the  expected   reinforcements. 
But  this  movement  gave  the  enemy  advantageous  ground  for  the 
erection  of  their  batteries,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  the  investment 
was  fully  completed,  Washington  commanding  in  person,  and  under 
him  Bochambeau ,  La  Fayette ,  and  other  French  officers.    On  the  1 5th 
of  October,  the  British  works  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  suc- 
cours which  were  to  have  left  New  Tork  ten  days  before,  not  having 
arrived,  ComwaUis  resolved  upon  the  desperate  altemative  of  crossing 
over  to  Gloucester  Point,  by  night,  and  tiien,  forcing  his  way  through, 
push  for  New  York  by  forced  marches.     But  a  violent  storm  frus- 
trated this  attempt,  and  next  day  Comwallis  agreed  to  capitulate. 
Two  days  afterwards  (19th  October)  the  entire    British 
army  of  nearly  7,000  men,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  ^*J^  ^ 
of  war,  with  all  their  arms,  artillery  and  stores.    The  ships  ninfore*. 
in  the  river,  consisting  of  three  men  of  war  and  several  ^*5^ 
transports,  were  given  up  to  the  French.     On  this  same  munooen, 
day  llie  reinforcements  promised  by  Clinton  set  sail  from 
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the  Hudson;  but  when  they  reached  the  Chesapeake,  intelligence  came 
of  i^e  disaster  which  had  befallen  CSomwalhs,  and  they  therefore 
returned  to  New  York.  This  capitulation  was  the  last  great  event 
of  the  American  war.  More  than  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  before  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed;  but  there  was  a  cessation  of 
arms  after  this ;  the  struggle  was  over,  and  the  United  States  wwe 
free.* 


Section  IV.— THE   KING'S  FINAL   CONFLICT  WITH  THE 

WHIGS. 

1.— THE  SECOND  ROCKINGHAM  ADMINISTRATION. 

82.  Resignation  of  Lord  North's  Ministiy. — ^The  surrender  of 
Comwallis  fulfilled  the  worst  anticipations  of  Lord  North,  who,  if 
he  had  been  free  to  act,  would  have  ended  the  war  forthwith.  But 
tiie  disaster  only  made  the  King  more  obstinate,  and  in  the  speedi 
with  which  His  Majesty  opened  Parliament  (27th  Nov.)  he  called 
upon  the  Parliament  to  m&ke  fresh  efforts  for  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire.  The  Parliament,  however,  did  not  respond 
to  his  appeal;  William  Pitt,  who  had  been  elected  member  for 
Appleby,  in  the  new  Parliament  which  assembled  in  1780,  denounced 
the  war  with  all  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  father ;  and  a  motion 
against  its  further  prosecution  was  only  carried  on  the  assurance  of 
the  Holster,  that  active  operations  should  be  suspended  for  the 
present. 

At  the  same  time,  addresses  were  got  up  in  London  and  various 
towns,  entreating  the  King  to  put  an  end  to  "this  unnatural  and 
unfortunate  war  ;'*  and  a  series  of  reverses  which  occurred  at  tiiis 
juncture,  seemed  to  justify  the  general  discontent.  KempfenfeK 
failed  to  intercept  the  reinforcements  for  the  French 
^  squadrons  in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  the  Leeward 
islands,  with  the  exception  of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were 
lost;  and  Minorca  surrendered  (5th  Feb.,  1782). 

Greatly  disconcerted  by  these  misfortunes,  the  King  agreed  to  the 
resignation  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
MixuiBters,  as  an  earnest  of  concession  to  public  opinion;  but 
when  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Christmas  recess,  the  Oppo- 
sition were  bent  upon  the  removal  of  Sandwich  also.    Their  motions 

«  Btaidiop0*i  EnglaBd,  VIL,  10a-15BC;  Mawoy'i  Geotge  the  Thiid,Si9-«7. 
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to    this    effect  were    only  lost    by  small    majorities,   and,   thus 
encouraged,  they  resolved  upon  bringing  the  question   of  Bepntod 
the  continaance  of  the  war  to  a  decisive  issue.     They  did  resoiauoiu 
this  on  the  22nd  of  February,   when  the  motion  was  lost  d^th^e 
by  no  more  than  one.     Nevertheless,  Lord  North  did  not  American*. 
resign,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  calmly  brought  forward  his 
budiget,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  the  Government.  The 
Opposition  was  now  furious,   and  a  second  resolution   against  the 
prosecution  of  the  American  war  was  carried  with  acclamation.     An 
address  to  the  King  followed,  to  which  His  Majesty  gave  a   cold 
and  formal  reply.    ,  On   this  the  Opposition   carried    a    stronger 
resolation  than  before   (4th  March),  which  declared  that  the  House 
would  consider  those  who  advised  the  further  prosecution  of  offen- 
sive war  in  North  America  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  King  and  the 
coimtry.     Resolutions  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  war  now  fol- 
lowed almost  daily,  and  in  the  end  Lord  North  announced  the  resig- 
nation (d  the  Ministers^  (19th  March,  1782). 

83.  The  Conditions  on  which  Rockingham  accepted  Office. — 
"When  the  King  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  parting  with 
his  Ministers,  he  sought  to  effect  an  arrangement  by  which  power 
should  still  remain  in  his  own  hands.  It  was  proposed  that  Lord 
Rockingham  should  form  a  Ministry  on  a  broad  basis,  composed  of 
men  from  every  section,  who  would  be  willing  to  act  under  the 
King's  direction.  Rockingham,  however,  declined  to  enter  into  any 
such  plan,  and  required  that  His  Majesty  should  give  his  sanction 
to  the  three  bills  which  had  so  often  been  urged  by  the  Opposition 
— namely,  the  bill  for  excluding  Government  contractors  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  bill  for  disfranchising  revenue  officers,  and 
Burke's  great  bill  of  Economical  Reform.  This  demand  broke  off 
the  negotiation,  and  the  King,  as  usual  when  he  could  not  have 
his  own  way,  talked  of  resigniug  the  Crown,  and  going  back  to 
Hanover,  f  AppHcations  were  then  made  to  Lords  Shelbume  and 
Qower,  the  respective  heads  of  the  Chatham  and  Bedford  Whigs } 
hut  neither  of  these  leaders  would  accept  office  on  the  King's  terms, 
and  no  choice  was  left  but  to  entrust  Lord  Rockingham  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  as 
follows : — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Lord  Rockingham. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Lord  John  Cavendish. 

«      _    .       ,  o.  .  /The  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

Secretaries  of  State j  Lord  Shelbume. 

•  Stanhope's  England,  VIL,  127-141;  Mawsey's  George  the  Third,  IL,  407-416. 
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Lord  Chancellor Lord  Thorlow. 

President  of  the  Council Lord  Camden. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Duke  of  Grafton. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Admiral  Viscount  Keppel. 

Master  General  of  the  Ordnance. . .  .Duke  of  Richmond. 
Commander-in-Chief General  Conway. 

Burke,  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  made  Paymaster  ;  and  Colonel 
Barre,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Pitt  declined  to  take  a  subordinate  office, 
and  consequently  stood  aloof  from  the  Administration. 

84.  Alarming  Military  DemonBtrations  in  Ireland.— As  the  new 
government  came  in,  on  the  understanding  that  hostilities  in  America 
would  cease,  until  terms  of  peace  could  be  arranged,  an  opportunity 
was  offered  for  the  settlement  of  Irish  affairs,  which  pressed  for 
immediate  attention.     The  Irish  had  long  felt,  with  their  peculiar 

sensibility,  that  their  interests  were  made  subservient  to 
^^  those  of  England,  and  as  their  case  was  so  completely 
Ireland  and  aualogous  to  that  of  the  American  colonists,  advantage  was 
^j^^rfcM  taken  of  Lord  North's  Conciliatory  Proposals  to  Congress 

in  1778,  to  demand  similar  concessions  for  Ireland. 
Measures  were  accordingly  laid  before  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  :  but  they  were 
rejected,  with  a  plain  avowal  that  their  concession  was  incompatible 
with  the  interests  of  the  superior  people.  Following  the  example 
of  the  colonists,  the  Irish  then  formed  non-importation  associations, 
and  under  the  cover  of  a  threatened  invasion,  they  raised  volunteer 
regiments,  ostensibly  for  national  defence,  but  in  reality,  to  overawe 
the  government.  The  tov^n  of  Belfast  was  the  first  to  make  this 
military  demonstration,  and  the  volunteer  movement  thus  begun, 
extended  so  rapidly,  that  before  the  close  of  1779,  an  army  of  42,000 
well- disciplined  and  well-appointed  men  had  been  enrolled » officered 
by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  districts  to  which  the  regiments 
belonged.* 

85.  Removal  of  Restrictions  on  Irish  Trade. — The  first  great 
demonstration  made  by  this  national  army  was,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  October,  1779,  when  the 
Dublin  volunteers  accompanied  the   Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of 

Buckingham,  as  a  guard  of  honour.  Strengthened  by 
Henry  Grtt.  this  omiuous  array,  Henry  Grattan,  Recorder  of  and 
Irish  pJiia.  Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  moved  an  amendment  to 
ment.  the  Addrcss,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  grievances  of 

■^.   *^tanhope'8  England.  VIL,  146-148;  Massey,  IL,  320-331 ;  Froade's  English  in 
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the  conntry,  and  demanded '  free  trade,  as  the  natural 
birthright  of  the  people.  This  amendment  was  carried  without  a 
division,  and  was  followed  immediately  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
national  army.  The  next  day  the  amended  Address  was  taken  up 
to  the  Castle  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  the  Speaker 
being  escorted  by  the  volunteers  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  the  first  peer  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  Parliament  now  proceeded  with  measures  of  unusual 
vigour.  They  instituted  searching  inquiries  into  the  national  expen- 
diture ;  they  attacked  the  gross  abuses  of  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  Pension  List ;  and  they  carried  by  a  large  majority,  not  only  a 
resolution  moved  by  Grattan,  refusing  to  grant  any  new  taxes,  but 
also  a  vote,  which  limited  their  supphes  to  six  months.  The  passing 
of  these  measures  was  accompanied  with  serious  rioting  in  Dublin, 
and  when  the  British  Parliament  assembled  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  meet  the  just  demands  of 
the  Irish  with  prompt  and  ample  concessions.  A  free  export  of 
their  staple  articles  of  trade  and  of  their  principal  manufactures  was 
permitted,  and  accepted  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  every  expres- 
sion of  loyalty  and  satisfaction.* 

86.  Legislative  Equality  granted  to  Ireland. — These  feelings, 
however,  had  but  a  brief  existence,  and  the  public  mind,  once  agi- 
tated, soon  stirred  up  another  grievance — the  legislative  supremacy 
of  England.     This  supremacy  depended  on  two  statutes — ^Poyning's 
law,  by  which  the  initiative  of  legislation  in  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
reserved  to  the  English  Council ;  and  the  6  George  I.,  which  de- 
clared the  right  of  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  make 
laws  binding  on  the  kingdom  and  people  of  Ireland,  t    The 
Irish  patriots,  led  by  Grattan,  now  demanded  the  repeal  ^'•^',^Jf*' 
of  these  statutes ;  and  as  their  demands  were  rejected,  the  t«er  dei». 
volunteers  took  the  matter  up,  and  delegates,  from  one  ^^  *^ 
hundred  and  forty  regiments  assembled  at  Dungannon  to 
deliberate  upon  the  question  (February,  1782).     This  assembly  im* 
mediately  passed  resolutions,  enforcing  all  the  demands  of  the  pat- 
riot leaders ;  they  expressed  their  approval  of  the  recent  relaxa- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  had 
been     passed    by    the     Irish    Parliament,    and    thus    brought 
the      whole      of     the      country    to     their     support.  J       "With 
this  united  strength,  Grattan  determined  to  propose  for   the  sane- 

• 
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tion  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  a  formal  and  solemn  Declaration  ot 
Rights.  His  motion  was  fixed  for  tlio  IGth  of  April,  but  in  the 
meantime,  a  change  was  made  in  the  Government  of  Ireland,  concur- 
rently with  the  change  of  lilinistry  in  England ;  and  when  the  Brit- 
ish PitLrliamcnt  met  on   the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Eden,  the  late  Irish 

Secretary,  ofiended  at  the  new  Ministers,  declared  that  it 
Conduct  of  was  no  longer  possible  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Irish 
hiA^iM  people,  and  proposed  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Baovtary.    *  Georgo  the  First.     Fox  vehemently  opposed  this  motion, 

not  only  as  inopportune  but  as  gi*ossly  improper,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  a  man  who  had  hitherto  strenuously  opposed  all  the 
demands  of  the  Irish.  Loud  indignation  was  expressed  from  all 
parts  of  the  House ;  a  vote  of  censure  was  even  menaced ;  and  Eden 
withdrew  his  motion  in  confusion.  The  following  day,  however,  the 
PftrUament  was  recommended,  by  a  royal  message,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  Ireland ;  and  Grattan  was  asked  to  postpone 
his  motion,  in  order  to  give  the  new  administration  time  to  dehber- 
ate  upon  it.  But  Grattan  refused  to  accede  to  this  request ;  and  on 
the  day  fixed,  he  brought  forward  his  Declaration  of  Legislative 
Independence. 

This  day,  on  which  Ireland  was,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 

to  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  6*ee  and  indepen- 
?JJ**^  ^  dent  nation,  was  celebrated  with  every  circumstance  befii- 
Bights.         ting  the   solemnity  of  the   occasion.     Not  satisfied  with 

having  ordered  a  call  of  the  House,  Grattan  had  caused  a 
circular  letter  to  be  addressed  by  the  Speaker  to  every  member, 
enjoining  him  to  be  present,  as  he  valued  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  streets  of  Dublin  wore  thronged  with  an  eagor 
populace ;  the  Leinster  volunteers  took  military  occupation  of  the 
city;  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded,  and 
oveiything  indicated  the  arrival  of  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.* 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  message  having  been  read,  and  a  formal 
address  moved,  Grattan  rose  to  propose  an  amendment,  containing 
in  substance  the  Irish  Bill  of  Rights.  The  principal  articles  of  this 
memorable  proposition  were,  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  the 
First ;  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  Poyning*s  law  which  reserved 
the  initiation  of  Irish  legislation  to  the  English  Council ;  the  repeal 
of  the  Perpetual  Mutiny  Act ;  and  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  last  resort.  The  motion  was 
carried  in  both  Houses  with  triumphant  unanimity,  and  the  Parlia- 

♦  Froudc's  Englisb  in  Ireland,  II.,  iLb 
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moit  immediately  acyonmed  to  await  the  decision  of  the  British 
Gofemment.  That  decision  was  given  promptly.  "**  A  biU  was 
passed  which  repealed  the  statute  of  George  the  First ;  this  repeal 
was  fully  confirmed  in  the  next  session,  and  the  Irish  difficulty  was 
Ibrthe  time  adjusted.! 

87.  Measures  of  Retrenchment  and  Reform.~The  new  Minis- 
ters now  turned  their  attention  to  those  reform  measures  which  had 
been  made  the  conditions  of  their  accepting  office. 

I.  A  Bill  for  di8qualif3ring  Government  contractors  for  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  without  a  mvision  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  convenient 
axid  lucrative  modes  of  enriching^  political  supporters  was  taken  away  from 
the  Court.t 

a.  The  elective  franchise  was  taken  away  from  Revenue  Officers  by 
another  Act.  It  was  always  considered  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  vote 
for  the  Mimsterial  candidates,  and  as  their  numbers  had  greatly  increased, 
especially  in  the  large  towns  and  seaports,  those  constituencies  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  independent,  were  swamped  by  Government 
officials.  Lord  Rockingham  stated  that  the  Crown  thus  possessed  supreme 
influence  in  no  less  than  70  boroughs  ;  that  11,500  officers  of  customs  and 
excise  were  electors,  and  that  in  one  borough  alone,  120  out  of  the  500 
^roten  had  obtained  revenue  appointments  through  the  influence  of  a  single 
perion.§ 

3.  Burke's  Bills  for  Retrenchment  and  Reform  were  next  passed,  but  they 
were  shorn  of  many  of  the  restrictions  proposed  in  his  former  measures  in 
X780.  The  pension  list  was  diminished,  many  useless  offices  were  abolished, 
restraints  were  imposed  upon  the  issue  of  secret  service  money,  and  securi- 
ties were  provided  for  a  more  effectual  supervision  of  the  royal  expenditure.  || 
With  remarkable  singleness  of  purpose,  Burke  did  not  spare  his  own  office 
of  Paymaster,  which  was  the  great  scandal  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  emolu- 
ments of  this  Minister  varied,  sometimes  being  greater  than  the  combined 
salaries  of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the  present  day.  The  Paymaster's 
regular  perquisites  were  zo  per  cent,  on  all  salaries  ;  3d.  in  the  £  on  all 
sums  issued  to  him  by  the  Treasury,  and  J  per  cent,  on  all  payments  to 
tradesmen.  He  drew  the  interest  of  the  public  money,  which  stood  in 
the  Bank  in  his  name,  as  if  it  were  a  private  account ;  and  he  claimed  a 
percentage  on  all  foreign  subsidies.  It  was  by  holding  this  lucrative  office 
that  the  first  Lord  Holland  founded  a  family  ;  but  his  more  patriotic  rival, 
Chatham,  refused  to  take  more  than  his  salary,  when  he  held  the  office,  and 
Burke  now  abolished  the  extravagant  profits  altogether.^ 

2.— THE  SHELBURNE  ADMINISTRATION. 

88.  Rodney's  Great  Maval  Victory  in  the  West  Indies. — During 
these  proceedings  the  war  was  being  actively  prosecuted  by  France 
and  Spain.     The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  vigorously  pressed  by  tho 
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Spaniards ;  and  the  French  Court,  elated  by  their  snecess  in  the  West 
Indies,  aimed  at  the  entire  conquest  of  the  British  possessions  in  tho 

Caribbean  sea.  The  Count  de  Grasse,  early  in  tho 
ihtfimdi  year,  sailed  for  Martinique  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
2S[|J^i^,a«.    Spanish  fleet,   off  Cape  Frangois,  in  a  grand  attack  on 

Jamaica.  In  the  previous  December,  Rodney  had  returned 
to  England  to  urge  upon  Lord  North's  government  ^e  expediency 
of  fitting  out  a  powerful  fleet  for  services  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
his  representations  prevailing,  he  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,  reach- 
ing Barbadoes  on  the  19th  February,  1782,  with  14  sail  of  the  line. 
This  force,  with  the  squadron  under  Hood,  made  the  English  fleet 
equal  to  that  which  lay  at  Martinique.  Rodney's  object  now,  was, 
to  bring  the  Frenchmen  to  an  engagement  before  he  could  effect 
a  junction  with  his  ally;  and  he  set  cruisers  off  Port  Royal 
to  watch  every  movement  of  the  enemy,  and  transmit  it  by  a 
chain    of    frigates.       On    the     8th  of    April,    the    signal   was 

accordingly  made  that  the  French  Admiral  had  put  to  sea 
J;;^2^  with  88  sail  of  the  hne.     In  two  hours  the  British  fleet 

which  was  anchored  in  St.  Lucia,  was  under  weigh,  and 
next  morning  was  near  enough  to  open  a  cannonade  on  the  rear  of 
the  French.  On  the  two  following  days,  the  enemy,  favoured  by  the 
wind,  had  nearly  effected  their  escape ;  but  through  an  incautious 
movement  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  Rodney  was  enabled  to  get 
to  windward,  and  an  action  became  inevitable.  Rodney  in  the 
Formidable  was  at  the  head  of  the  main  fleet,  while  a  separate  divi- 
sion was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  in  the  Barfleur.  But 
there  was  so  Uttle  wind,  that  the  six  hindmost  sail  of  Hood's  division 
were  becalmed,  and  unable  to  come  up  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
conflict ;  three  of  the  French  ships  wore  disabled,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened tiiat  the  number  of  ships  engaged  was  exactly  equal  on  each 
side,  namely,  thirty. 

The  battle  began  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April, 

and  raged  till  sunset.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  de- 
^o^a»j  cided  by  the  celebrated  manoeuvre  called  *' breaking  the 
0O0mr»  line,"  which  Rodney  was  the  first  to  put  in  practice 
um-  on  this    day.     By  this  daring  movement  the   enemy's 

line  of  battle  was  separated,  and  thrown  into  confu- 
sion; the  ViUe  de  Paris,  the  flagship  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  and  the  largest  man  of  war  on  the  seas,  was 
shattered  almost  to  a  wreck;  seven  other  ships  were  taken; 
and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  was  com- 
puted to  exceed  9,000 ;  while  that  of  the'British  did  not  much  exceed 
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900.  The  French  Admiral  was  taken  prisoner ;  the  military  chest 
and  all  the  artillery  intended  for  the  great  expedition  against  Jam- 
aica, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  the  French  fleet  which  escaped  were  no  longer  available 
for  active  service.* 

The  news  of  this  great  victory,  coming  at  the  end  of  a  long  series 
of  mortifications,  was  received  in  England  with  a  burst  of  joy  and 
exultation ;  Rodney  was  rewarded  with  a  barony  and  a  pension, 
and  an  Irish  peerage  was  bestowed  upon  Hood. 

89.  Death  of  Lord  Rockingham — The  Shelbome  Ministry. — 
This  brilliant  victory  did  not  abate  the  general  desire  for  peace,  but 
liitle  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiations  which  had 

been  commenced,  in  consequence  of  divisions  in  the  ^J*^^jj^ 
Cabinet,  between  Rockingham  and  Shelbume.  The 
fioekingham  faction,  led  by  Fox,  considered  that  the  independence  of 
America  should  be  acknowledged  by  a  preliminary  declaration, 
apart  from  the  future  treaty ;  Shelbume,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained that  such  a  concession  should  form  an  article  in  the  treaty. 
^Ehe  rival  secretaries  appointed  different  emissaries  at  the  seat  of 
negotiations,  to  represent  these  contradictory  views;  but  in  the 
inidst  of  the  confusion  which  thence  arose,  the  death  of  Lord  Rock- 
Ingham  (1st  of  July)  broke  up  the  Administration,  and  the  party 
'Which  had  been  held  together  by  his  moderation  and  authority. 
I*ox  and  his  friends,  finding  themselves  in  a  minority  on  the  Ameri- 
can question,  retired  from  the  Cabinet  in  disgust,  and  immediately 
turned  round  upon  their  former  colleagues  with  the  utmost  virulence. 
the  King  then  offered  Lord  Shelbume  the  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  following  changes  were  made  in  the  principal  offices : — 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Lord  Shelbume. 

Secretarie.  of  state {'H^T^J^ZSl^'- 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer William  Pitt. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland Lord  Temple. 

The  above  were  the  only  new  Ministers.     Four  of  the  Rockingham  party 
Temaiaing  in  office,  and  eight,  including  Fox,  Cavendish  and  Burke,  retiring. 

90.  Dutch  Losses  in  the  War. — The  late  administration  had 
first  opened  a  negotiation  for  a  separate  treaty  with  Holland ;  but  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  Court  with  a  party  at  the  Hague,  fhistrated 
this  arrangement,  and  the  States  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
France  not  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty.  The  consequences  were, 
the  blockade  of  the  Dutch  ports  by  a  British  squadron  under  Lord 
Howe,  which  effectually  prevented  an  intended  expedition   against 
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our  Baltic  fleet;  the  loss  of  all  their  settlements  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  together  with  Negapatam  in  the  eoontry  of  the  Tanjoit, 
and  the  captore  of  several  of  their  East  Indian  ships  :  the  final  result 
being,  that  after  the  Great  Powers  had  signed  a  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  States  were  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  less  &TOiir- 
able  terms. 

91.  The  Siege  of  Gibraltar. — After  completing  the  blockade  of 
the  coast  of  Holland  and  rendering  other  services  in  the  Channel 
(July),  Lord  Howe  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  wtach.  had 
now  been  closely  invested  for  nearly  thre^  years. '*'  At  first  the 
Spaniards  had  endeavoured  to  starve  the  place ;  but  their  blockade 
having  been  forced  on  two  occasions  by  the  British  fleet,  they  relin- 
quished that  plan,  and  commenced  a  regular  siege.  In  the  spring 
of  1781  the  bombardment  was  terrible  ;  yet  po  effectual  was  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  rock-cut  casemates,  that  the  garrison  lost 
no  more  than  seventy  men  :  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, they  drove  the  enemy  firom  their  approaches,  and  destroyed 
all  their  works.  The  fall  of  Minorca  brought  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  siege;  De  Crillon,  the  conqueror  of  that  island,  as- 
sumed the  command,  and  so  confident  were  the  expecta- 
!>•  ormoB  tions  of  victory,  that  two  French  princes  of  the  blood  were 
Z^^  sent  to  serve  under  this  renowned  commander,  and  graee 
tiM.ri^ie.  his  approaching  triumph.  An  army  of  88,000  men  was 
now  gathered  against  the  place  ;  170  heavy  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  placed  in  position ;  and  ten  huge  floating  batteries,  bomb 
proof  and  shot  proof,  were  constructed  to  attack  the  fortress  by 
sea,  besides  a  fleet  of  47  ships  of  the  line,  with  numerous  bomb 
ketches  and  gun  boats. 

The  garrison,  which  comprised  no  more  than  7,000  men,  was  in  no 
degree  dismayed  by  these  formidable  equipments  for  their  destruc- 
tion. The  natural  strength  of  the  rock  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
fortress  in  the  world :  and  the  art  of  the  engineer  had  supplied  every 
defect.  The  men  were  animated  with  that  enduring  courage 
which  never  fails  Euglish  soldiers  who  have  confidence  in  their 
leader ;  and  General  Elliot,  the  Grovemor,  was  one  of  those 
RMointiim  veterans  whose  experience,  activity,  and  courage  are  cal- 
KUkTISi  <5^^*^d  *o  inspire  such  confidence.*  With  unremitting 
tiM  garrboa.  energy,  he  continued  all  his  preparations  for  defence,  and 
even  when  De  Grillon*s  arrangements  were  almost  eom- 
pletod,  another  sortie  of  the  garrison  completely  destroyed  the  best 

*  It  WBM  at  ttaif  time  (2Bth  of  Angnst)  that  the  Royal  George,  108  giina,  oapaiaed  at 
Bplthead,  Admiral  Kempenfelt  and  nearly  one  thoui»aud  iiersona  then  on  board.  aU 
going  down  with  the  vosb'.  1. 
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and  ftiongest  of  his  advanced  works.  But  Elliot  placed  bis  chief 
hope  on  a  phm  devised  by  his  Lientenant  Grovemor  (Bojd),  for  dis- 
charging riad-hot  balls,  called  by  the  soldiers  ''roasted  potatoes.'* 
Whan  the  grand  attack  was  made  (September  Idth),  the  continued 
storm  of  these  terrible  missiles  produced  the  most  destructive  effects 
npon  the  vaunted  floating  batteries.  In  two  hours  they  began  to  take 
£re;  towards  evening  they  were  entirely  silenced;  and  at  mid- 
ni^t  the  whole  bay  was  illumined  by  their  conflagration,  the  light 
cf  which  enabled  the  garrison  to  complete  the  confiision  of  the 
enemy,  by  a  steady  and  well  directed  cannonade.  The  besiegers  lost 
8,000  men,  and  tibe  garrison  not  more  than  84  in  this  dreadful  en- 
counter ;  and  all  the  floating  batteries  were  destroyed.  The  allied 
ieeis  still  remained  in  the  bay,  and  awaited  the  appearance  of  Lord 
Howe  ;  hoping  by  their  superiority  in  ships  and  weight  of  metal,  to 
achieve  a  victory  over  him,  and  then  resume  the  siege.  But  when 
the  British  adiniral  entered  the  straits  (9th  October)  they  did  not 
ventnre  to  dispute  his  passage,  and  after  landing  his  stores  and  rein- 
finreements  without  hindrance,  he  set  sail  again  for  England. 

This  event  virtually  closed  the  war ;  but  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar 
continued,  as  a  matter  of  form,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  and 
the  garrison,  amply  provisioned,  sustained  no  further  privations. 
Qenfioral  Elliot,  on  his  return  to  England  in  1787,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Heathfleld  of  Gibraltar.'*' 

92.  Termination  of  the  War  of  American  Independence. — So 
kmg  as  there  existed  the  possibility  of  reducing  Gibraltar,  the  Courts 
of  France  and  Spain  evinced  no  anxiety  for  peace.     Lord  Shelbume 
therefore  made  advances  to  the  Americans  for  a  separate  treaty ;  and 
as  their  alliance  with  France  precluded  them    only  from 
concluding  (not  negotiating)  such  a  treaty,  they   did  not  ^^/"^' 
hesitate  to  respond  to  these  advances.     The  conduct  of  a  tist«  «  miw. 
treaty  was   accordingly  entrusted   to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  JJihSSad. 
American  Minister  at  Paris,  with  three  others  as  commis- 
aioners ;  the  British  plenipotentiaries  being  Mr.  Oswall,  a  merchant 
and  shipowner,  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert.     The  terms  were  adjusted 
'without  difficulty.     The  principal  points  of  difference  arose  first  with 
regard  to  the  fishing  grounds  which  the  English  were  not  will- 
ing to  yield,  but    on     which  the     Americans    stood  firm;    and 
secondly,  upon    the  protection  and   indemnity  of    the    Loyalists 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Grown  during  the  war,  but  whose 
property  had  been   confiscated  by  the   Congress  on  that  account. 

*  Stanhope's  England,  VIL,  18(^-196;  Masaey's  George  the  Third,  m.,l£-10.    8e3 
ftlao  Drinkwator'B  History  of  the  Eiege  of  Gibi  altar. 
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Dr.  Franklin  held  out  no  hopes  on  the  second  point,  and  it  was 
given  up,  when  he  proposed  the  consideration  of  indemnify  to  those 
whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by  the  LoyaUsts.  The  first 
point  was  amicably  arranged,  and  on  the  80th  of  November,  1782, 
the  Preliminary  or  Provisional  Articles  were  signed  at  Paris,  the 
preamble  stating  that  they  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a  conclnsive 
Treaty,  until  the  terms  of  a  peace  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

1.  The  Independence  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  was  fully  acknow- 
ledged. 

2.  The  boundaries  were  so  fixed  that  the  great  western  territory  was 
relinquished  to  the  Americans. 

The  Americans  reserved  the  right  to  fish  on  all  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

4,  5,  6.  It  was  agreed  that  Congress  should  recommend  the  several  States 

to  restore  the  property  of  British  subjects,  who  had  not  borne 

TiM  Trefttj     arms  against  them  during  the  war  ;  that  all  other  persons  should 

^T^         be  permitted  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  obtain  restitution  of  their 

j^J^         forfeited  estates,  on  payment  of  the  sums  for  which  they  had 

United  been  sold.      No  impediments   were  to  be  put  in  the  way  of 

sutw.  recovering  just  debts  ;  and  no  further  prosecutions  were  to  be 

commenced,  or  confiscations  made. 

7.  The  English  were  to  withdraw,  at  once,  their  fleets  and  armies  from 
every  port  or  place  which  they  still  possessed  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  was  to 
be  for  ever  free  and  open  to  both  nations. 

The  defection  of  America  from  the  common  cause  by  the  conclusion 
of  these  articles,  caused  considerable  astonishment  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles ;   but  as  there  now  existed  no  motive  or  pretext  for  con- 
tinuing the   war,  the  French  minister,  M.  de  Yergennes,  withdrew 
from  &o  exorbitant  demands  he  had  hitherto  put  forward.     Spain 
had  at  first  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar,  and  Lord  Shel- 
bume  had  shown  some  disposition  to  exchange  it  for  Porto  Bico,  his 
colleagues  demanding  Trinidad  in  addition.     But  the  nation  was  now 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  possession  which  had  been  so   gallantly 
defended,  and  the  Court  of  Madrid  was  informed  that  the  projeet 
could  not  be  entertained,  on  any  terms.    The  Spaniards  were  highly 
indignant ;  but  finding  they  were  not  supported  by  France,  they 
sullenly  acquiesced,  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  the  three 
countries  were  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  1768. 

By  the  Treaty  with  France. 

1.  The  right  of  the  French  to  fish  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  andinthe 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  re-established  on  the  footin^^  of  the  Treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Paris  ;  and  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  ceded 
as  fishing  stations. 

2.  In  the  West  Indies,  England  restored  St.  Lucia  and  ceded  Tobago, 
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recovering  in  reCnm  Granada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominico,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  and 
Montserrat. 

3.  In  Africa,  Eneland  yielded  the  river  Senegal  with  its  dependencies  and 
forts,  and  likewise  the  Island  of  Goree,  retaining  the  possession  of  Fort  James 
mod  of  the  river  Gambia. 

4.  In  India,  the  French  recovered  Chandemagore  and  Pondicherry,  as 
alto  Mahe  and  the  Comptoir  of  Surat,  with  securities  for  their,  commerce, 
and  liberty  to  surround  Chandemagore  with  a  ditch  for  draining  the  waters. 

5.  At  home  they  were  gratified  with  the  abrogation  of  all  the  Articles  in 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  relative  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

By  the  Treaty  with  Spain. 

Great  Britain  ceded  the  Island  of  Minorca  and  both  the  Floridas,  while 
Spain  guaranteed  to  her  the  unmolested  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  a 
mstrict,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  to  be  fixed,  and  agreed  to  restore 
Providence  and  the  Bahama  Isles.  The  latter  islands  were  recovered, 
however,  before  the  final  suspension  of  hostilities. 

With  the  Dutch,  a  truce  only  was  for  the  present  concluded  ;  but  within 
a  few  months  a  Treaty  was  settled  on  the  basis  of  mutual  restitution, 
excepting  the  town  of  Negapatam  in  the  Tanjore  country,  which  Holland 
ceded.* 

The  preliminaries  with  France  and  Spain  were  signed  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1783,  and  though  really  open  to  no  considerable  objec- 
tion, they  were  nevertheless  condemned  by  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons, as  unnecessarily  liberal.  Lord  Shelbume  thereupon  resigned. 
No  material  change,  however,  was  made  in  the  treaties,  and  on  the 
8rd  of  September,  1788,  they  were  definitively  concluded. 

8.— THE   COALITION  MINISTRY  OF  FOX  AND  LORD 
NORTH.— THE  AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA. 

93.  The  King  and  the  Coalition. — The  defeat  of  Lord  Shelbume*s 
ICnistry  on  the  question  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  was  brought 
about  by  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  his  friends,  with  the  party  of  Lord 
North.  This  unprincipled  alliance  with  a  man  whom  they  had  been 
denouncing  for  years  past  as  a  public  enemy,  made  the  remnant  of 
mbe  Rockingham  connection  exceedingly  odious  to  the  nation,  while 
the  King  disliked  the  leader  of  it  with  an  intensity  approaching  to 
hatred.  The  Coalition,  therefore,  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  profit  by 
their  victory  as  they  had  anticipated.  The  King  was  resolved  not 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  cabal,  after  labouring  for  twenty  years 
to  emancipate  himself;  and  for  several  weeks  he  made  repeated 
efforts  to  combine  the  existing  elements  of  party,  so  as  to  form  a 
Government  satisfactory  to  his  wishes.  But  all  these  efforts  proved 
fruitless,  and  he  was  at  length  reluctantly  compelled  to  yield  to  a 
coalition  ^hich  he  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  would  prove 

*  stanhope's  England,  VII.,  200-210. 
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fatal  to  his  power.  The  Dnke  of  Portland,  a  man  of  small  abilities, 
was  named  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but  the  virtual  IJOnisters 
were  Fox  and  Lord  North.  The  following  were  the  principal 
appointments  : — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Duke  of  Portland. 

Foreign  Secretary  The  Hon.  Charles  JamesFox. 

Home  Secretary  Lord  North. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Lord  John  Cavendish. 

President  of  the  Council  Lord  Stormont. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Lord  Keppel. 

The  Great  Seal  was  put  into  commission,  the  King  having  in  vain  Btriveo 
to  keep  Thurlow  in  ofiBce.  Burke  resumed  his  office  of  Paymaster,  and  the 
remaining  offices  were  divided  between  the  principal  adherents  of  the  two 
Secretaries. 

94.  Pitt's  Scheme  of  Parliamentary -Reform. — The  first  qnestion 
of  importance  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  after  tiie  new 
Ministers  had  taken  their  seats,  was  Pitt's  motion  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  (7th  May.)  In  the  preceding  year,  Pitt, 
following  in  Uie  footsteps  of  his  father,  had  proposed  to  transfer  tiie 
franchise  from  decayed  and  corrupt  boroughs  to  more  considerable 
places,  where  freedom  of  election  might  be  obtained.  But  he  now 
left  these  boroughs  untouched,and  to  compensate  for  their  infloence, 
it  was  proposed  to  add  one  hundred  members  to  the  counties,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  number  to  be  added  to  the  metropolis. 
Corrupt  boroughs  were  to  be  disfranchised,  when  a  majority  of  the 

electors  should  be  convicted  of  corruption. '  In  support  of 
No  gen«rai  his  rcsolutions,  Pitt  attributed  the  disasters  of  the  American 
J^^l^'  War  to  the  venal  character  of  the  House  of  Comnums  t&d 
imtj  Bcform.  the  socret  influence  of  the  Crown,  which,  he  said    **  was 

sapping  the  very  foundation  of  liberty,  by  cozraption*'' 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord  North  and  others,  mainly  on  thft 
ground  that  there  was  no  popular  demand  for  Parliamentaxy  Refonn* 
This  was  true.  A  great  change  had  come  over  the  people  with  thft 
t^nnination  pf  the  war;  no  desire  for  direct  representation  had  been 
expressed  by  the  principal  manufacturing  towns ;  while  the  Stnt 
petitions  on  the  table  of  the  House,  which  comprised  no  more  tbaa 
20,000  names,  prayed  for  universal  suflrage  and  annual  Parliaments; 
revolutionary  proposals  which  Pitt  condemned,  and  which  oonld  not 
be  satisfied  by  a  partial  and  moderate  measure  of  reform.  BmlDBy 
who  had  always  opposed  every  scheme  for  the  amendment  of  the 
representation,  also  denounced  the  bill,  and  it  was  ultimately  rqeeled 
by  a  majority  of  298  against  149.* 

*  Massey's  George  the  Third,  m.,  87-38 ;  May's  ConsUtational  History,  L,  aOS. 
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65.  Condition  of  Bengal  after  Olive's  Second  Departure  from 
India,  1760*1765. — The  most  prominent  question  which  now  called 
for  the  action  of  the  Government  was  the  condition  of  India.     After 
the  departure  of  Clive,  the  chief  authority  in  the  management  of  the 
Gompany's  affairs  was  Mr.  Yansittart,  a  man  of  good  intentions  but 
of  moderate   capacity.     Under  his  weak   government,  the  native 
princes  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  subjection,  and  while  the   affairs 
of  the  Company  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  its  servants  were 
amassing  wealth   by  bribery  and  extortion.     Meer  JafBer,  whom 
Give  had  set  up  in  the  nabobship  of  Bengal,  rebelled  against  his  pro- 
teokHTS,  and  was  superseded  by  lus  son-in-law,  Meer  Gossim  (1760) ; 
the  ktter  then  resented  the  oppression  of  the  Company's  agents,  re- 
moved his  Court  from  Moorshedabad  to  Monghir,  200  miles  further 
from  Calcutta,  and  began  to  prepare  for  hostilities.     On  this  Meer 
Jaffier  was  restored,  and  Meer  Cossim,  first  revenging  himself  by 
the  massacre  of  the  English  residents  in  the  factory  at  Patna,  fled 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Nabob  of  Dude  (5th  Oct.,  1768).'^     At  this 
time«  Shah  Alum,  the  titular  Emperor  o^  Delhi,  was  an  exile  at  the 
Court  of  Oude,  having  been  driven  from  his  capital  by  a  Mahratta 
invasion ;  and  in  return  for  this  protection  he  had  named 
Sigah   Dowlah,  the   Nabob,   his    Vizier.      These  three  ^heKabob 
pnnoes  now  combined  aU  their  resources,  and  advanced  im^V!^ 
ajpaintt  the  English  under  Sir  Hector  Munro,  i^hom  they  ^b»^- 
met  at  Buxar,  a  hundred  miles  higher  up  the   Granges 
than  Patna.    After  a  fierce  engagement,  they  were  signally  defeated 
(Oct.,  1764) ;  Shah  Alum  then  escaped  to  the  English  camp,  and  the 
ktter  carried  on  the  war  in  his  own  name.     Early  in  the  next  year 
(1765^  Allahabad,  the  capital  of  Oude,  was  taken;  the  Nabob  then 
zetired  to  Lucknow,  and  effected  an  alliance  with  Holkar,  the  Mah 
ratta  prince. 

These  disturbances  now  began  to*excite  great  uneasiness  at  home; 
and  as  it  was  felt  that  Chve  fdone  could  save  the  empire  which  he 
had  founded,  he  was  sent  out  with  full  powers,  as  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Bengal.! 

96.  Olive's  Reforms  in  the  Government  of  Bengal — CHve  landed 
si<3alentta  in  May,  1765,  and  found  the  government  even  more  fear- 
lollj  disorganised  than  he  had  anticipated.  He  therefore  instituted 
TfionnB  fortiiwith.  The  receiving  of  presents  was  rigidly  prohibited^ 
and  the  private  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  was  put  down ; 
but  as  their  salaries  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  requirements 

*  Stenhope'g  England,  VII.,  213 ;  Blackie's  ComprehenBive  History  of  India. 
f  Stanhope's  England,  VIL,  S17-ai9 ;  Maoanlay's  Lord  Clive. 
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of  comfortable  life  in  India,  he  granted  them,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tioDy  a  share  in  the  salt  monopoly.  These  measures  were  not 
effected  without  exciting  the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
civilians ;  bnt  Clive  turned  out  the  most  flEtctious  of  his  opponents, 
and  the  rest  submitted.     He  then  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  military 

departments,  by  stopping  the  large  dole,  or  double  btUta, 
MtfT^*"  which  had  been  granted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
•Minst  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  by  Meer  Jaffier,  bnt  which 
rS«i«.        ^^  ^^^  taken  out  of  the  Company's  revenues.      This 

retrenchment  excited  a  mutiny;  two  hundred  officers, 
led  by  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  second  in  command,  conspired 
to  resign  in  a  body  on  the  same  day.  Clive  again  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  The  leaders  in  the  plot  were  arrested,  tried  and 
cashiered  ;  and  the  rest,  humbled  and  dispirited,  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  their  resignations.  While  the  indomitable 
Governor  thus  reformed  the  civil  service  and  established  his  authority 
over  the  army,  he  was  equally  successful  in  his  foreign  policy.  His 
landing  on  Indian  ground  was  the  signal  for  immediate  peace.     The 

Nabob  of  Onde,  who  then  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Bahar 
Sr^bJb^  with  a  large  army,  where  he  had  been  joined  by  many 
ofoade.        Afghans    and  Mahrattas,   dismissed  Meer   Cossim,  and 

offered  to  agree  to  such  terms  as  the  new  Governor  chose 
to  dictate.  The  Government  of  Bengal  was  placed  on  a  new  footing, 
and  a  dewannee,  or  public  deed,  was  obtained  from  the  fiillen 
Emperor,  empowering  the  Company  to  exercise  the  sole  right  of 
administration,  and  collect  all  the  revenues  throughout  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  The  Nabob  of  Bengal  raised  no 
objection  to  this  arrangement,  which  virtually  deprived  him  of  his 
dominions  ;  for  he  still  continued  to  reside  at  his  capital,  Moorsheda- 
bad,  surrounded  with  regal  state,  and  supported  by  an  ample  pen- 
sion.* It  formed,  however,  a  part  of  Clive's  policy,  that  the  Nabob's 
revenue  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  directed  by  a  native 
Prime  Minister,  resident  at  Moorshedabad,  but  responsible  only  to 

Calcutta.  Two  competitors  appeared  for  the  great  office 
ctt^'*  — ^Nuncomar,  the  head  of  the  Brahmins,  and  Mahomed 
fr^^  .    Beza  Khan,  the  head  of  the  Mussulmans.     The  choice  of 

Clive  fell  upon  the  latter.  Having  thus  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months,  restored  the   Company's  affairs  to  order,  and  laid 

*ThiB  -was  the  illegitimate  and  infant  son  of  Meer  Jalfier,  who  died  a  short  time 
before  Olive's  arrival  in  India.  The  .deceased  Nabob's  inheritance  was  dlspnt^  and 
the  English  Council  at  Calontta,  on  receipt  of  a  bribe  of  £140,000,  supported  the 
above  son,  who,  of  course,  was  too  young,  while  his  party  was  too  weak,  to  prevent 
Ibe  transfer  of  his  sovereignty  to  the  English. 
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the  foundation  of  good  goyernment,  Olive  returned  to  Europe  at 
the  close  of  January,  1767.*  At  this  period,  the  Company  were  at 
the  height  of  prosperity.  Their  net  revenue  was  upwards  of  two 
millions ;  their  debt  was  under  seven  millions.  The  annual  profits 
of  their  trade  amounted  to  half  a  million,  and  they  readily  agreed  to 
pay  £400,000  per  annum  to  the  State,  in  respect  of  the  territorial 
revenues  of  India,  to  which  the  State  laid  claim,  f 

97.  Appointment  of  the   First  Governor- General  of  India. — 
While  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  were  thus  being 
reorganised,  the  Presidency  of  Madras  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  the  most  skilful  and  daring  of  all  the  enemies  Hydar  au 
whom  the  English  had  yet  encountered  in  India.     This  ^JTIuSm 
was  Hyder  Ali,  a  Mussulman  adventurer,  who  had  made  Preiidaney. 
himself  master  of  Mysore,  and  by  various  wars  extended 
his  frontiers  northward,  nearly  to  the  river  Eistna.     EEis  posts  at 
Mangalore  and  elsewhere,    on    the  Malabar  coast,  gave  him  the 
means  of  raising  a  fleet.    Boused  by  his  ambition,  without  as  yet 
fully  appreciating  his   genius,  the  English  at  Madras  engaged  in  a 
confederacy  against  him  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.     But 
the  new  Bajah  bought  off  the  Mahrattas  ;  he  defeated  the  Nizam 
at   Trincomalee  (September,  1767),  and  compelled  him  to  make 
peace  ;  he  proved  himself  a  match  for  the  EngUsh  both  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  ;  and  in  the  end  he  also  extorted  from  them  an  advan- 
tageous peace.  I     The  Company's  trade  suffered  so  much  - 
through  tiiese  hostilities,  that  in  the  spring  of  1769  India  ^^ 
stock  fell  60  per  cent.  ;   in  the  following  year  a  grievous  of  the 
£unine  overspread  Bengal,  and  carried  off  one-third  of  the  ^ST"^ 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  Company's  affairs,  through  disasters 
and  misrule,  again  fell  so  low,  that  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  drawn  to  them,  and  committees  of  inquiry  appointed  (1772). 
In   the    following  year,    the  Directors   were   unable   to  pay  the 
imperial  tribute  of  £400,000 ;   and  they  were  forced  to  borrow 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  to  save  themselves  from  impending 
bankruptcy.     Their  dividend,  which  had  been  as  high  as  10  and  12 
per  cent.,  was  reduced  to  6. 

Lord  North's  Government  then  took  the  alarm,  and  an  Act  was  passed, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Regulating  Act,  which  made  a  material 
change  in   the  constitution  of  the  Company.    The  Governor  of  Lord  Korth'k 
Beneal  was  thenceforward  invested  with  supreme  authority  over  b««u1«Uiic 
all  the  presidencies,  under  the  title  of  Governor-General ;  but  he  Act. 
was  to  act  under  the  control  of  a  council,  the  members  of  which, 

Vn.,  217-227  :  Macaulay's  Essay. 
Third,  in.,  54. 
Comprehensive  History  of  India,  Book  V.,  ohapter  1-2. 
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as  well  as  himself,  were  V>  ^  appointed,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Crown 
for  five  years,  and  afterwards  by  the  Directors,  subject  to  the  Crown^s  appro- 
bation. A  supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  to  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  three 
Puisne  Judges,  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  was  constituted  at  the  same 
time  and  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity 
in  England. 

Under  these  arrangements  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Government  of  Bengal  in  the  previous  year,  ns'as 
named  the  first  Governor- General.  In  the  course  of  these  pr6cecd- 
ings*  Lord  Clive  was  subjected  to  very  rigid  examinations  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committees  of  Inquiry,  and  a  vote  of  censure  was 
moved  against  him,  chiefly  on  account  of  bis  transactions 
A  parUftxnen.  with  Omicbuud  and  the  forgery  of  Admiral  Watson's  sig- 
tMxj  rouot   nature.     Some  of  the  resolutions  which  asserted  these  and 

owiBiiro  on 

Lord  cuto.     Other  undeniable  facts,  were  carried ;  but  in  the  end,  the 
House  agreed   almost  unanimously  to  the  following   ad- 
ditional words  drai^vn   up  by  Wedderbum,  then  BoHcitor- General, 
''That  Robert  lord  Clive   did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and 
meritorious  services  to  his  country.**     Such  a  vote  was  almost  a 
verdict  of  acquittal ;   but  the   taunts  to  which  Clive  had  been   sub- 
jdoted  in  his  examinations  had  sunk  deep  into  his  haughty  mind ; 
and  his  melancholy  temperament,   now  aggravated  by  ill 
.Hto  dntb.     health,  and  want  of  active  occupation,  induced  him  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  himself  (22nd  November  1774),  just  as 
he  had  completed  his  forty- ninth  year. 

98.  Erection  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  into  a  Sovereign  State. 

— Warren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor-General  of  India,  was  born  in  1732 ; 

educated  at  Westminster  School ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
Character  entered  the  Company's  service  as  a  writer.  He  passed  through 
of  Warren  the  various  gradations  of  the  service  with  credit  and  success,  and 
'*'•***"«'        in  1772  was  advanced  to  the  first  post  in  the  Council  of  Bengal. 

He  was  spare  in  form  and  shrunk  in  features,  with  a  mild  voice 
and  gentle  manneis ;  but  possessed  of  unswerving  determination  and  resolute 
fixity  of  purpose.  The  idea  of  British  sovereignty  in  India  had  long  been 
realised  in  his  lofty  mind  ;  and  no  man  was  more  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  conviction  expressed  in  Clive's  memorable  dictum,  that  where  it  was 
fo  late  to  draw  back,  the  path  of  safety  lay  in  pressing  forward. 

Thus  influenced,  and  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  home, 
Hastings  proceeded  to  aboHsh  the  phantom  government  of  the 
Nabob  at  Moorshedabad ;  Mahomed  Ecza  Klian  was  arrested  on 
charges  brought  against  him  by  Nuncomar;  his  office  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  entire  administration  of  the  all'airs  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa  was  removed  to  Calcutta. 

The  fiction  of  the  Emperor's  nominal  sovereignty  was  next 
*  Stanhope's  England,  YIT.,  227-288 ;    Blaokie's  India,  Book  V.,  chapter  L 
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.sttadked.     This   helpless  monarch  had  frequently  applied  to  the 
English    for  assistance  against    the   Mahrattas,  and   his 
zeqnests  not  being  acceded  to,  he  took  the  opposite  coarse  ^Jjf  "JJ*'^! 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  Scindia,  the  Mahratta  of  sdndiM 
jchief,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  his  ancestral  seat  of  JJJ^J'**"'** 
BelhL     In    return    for    this    service,    Scindia    exacted 
A  grant  of  the   districts   of    Corah  and    Allahabad,  which   Olive 
Jhad    compelled   the   Nabob-Vizier    of    Oude    to    restore    to    the 
Efmperor.      This    transfer   being     made    without    any    reference 
to  the  Calcutta  Government,  and  to  the  aggrandisement  in  fact  of 
lis  enemies,  Hastings  not  only  determined  to  resume  these  districts, 
hvt  he  farther  resolved  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  all  tribute 
£rom  Bengal,  while  the  Emperor  continued  in  his  present  alliance. 
Bengal  was  thus  made  independent  of  the  Emperor,  as  it  was  be- 
fore  of  the  Nabob  ;   and  as   the   expense  of  maintaining  the  for- 
feited districts  would    exceed    the    utmost   revenue   they  would 
bring,  they  were  yielded  to  the  Nabob-Vizier  by  a  treaty 
at  Benares  (Sept.,  1778)  for  the  sum  of  filty  lacs  of  rupees  *  ^^^^ 
(i£660y000).  By  this  same  treaty  Hastings  agreed  to  assist  Hutingt 
the  Nabob   of  Oude  in  the  reduction  of  the  Rohillas,   a  ^*{JJ*^ 
band  of  Afghan  free  lances  who  had  served  under  the  stan-  oude. 
dard  of  the  Moguls,  and  had  obtained  for  their  reward  the 
iectile  country  which  lies  between  Oude  and  Delhi,  named  from  this 
circomstance,  the  Bohilcund.     The  Vizier  claimed  their  allegiance 
as  chief  officer   of  the  empire ;  he  had  also  other  claims   against 
them,  and  knowing  that  his  rabble  of  the  plains  could  not  stand 
.firm  against  these  hardy  mountaineers,  he  sought  the  aid  of  English 
bayonets.     This  request  came  when  the  Bengal  treasury  was  loaded 
with  debts,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  were  pres- 
smg  the  Governor  for  large  remittances.    Hastings  accord-  jj^j^  JJ*^^ 
ingly  gave  the  required  assistance  for  a  sum  of  £400,000; 
the  Bohillas  were  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
their  territory  was   annnexod  to  the  Vizier's  dominions.     Bui  the 
eampaign   was   conducted  with  merciless  cruelty  by  the  Vizier,   al- 
though the  British  officers  used  every  effort  to  restrain  him ;   and 
the  accounts  which  reached  Europe,  shocked  the  public  mind«  and 
tarnished  the  reputation  of  England.! 

99.  Dissensions  between  Hastings  and  the  New  X^ooncil.— At 
the  close  of  this  war  the  three  new  Members  of  Council  appointed 
imdcr  the  Begulating  Act,  with  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

♦  stanhope's  England,  VII..  242-249 ;  Macaulay'a  Warren  Hastings. 

+  Stanhope,  VU.,  250-251;  Blackio'a  Comprehensive  History,  Book  VMChoctfti  ^ 
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arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  the  new  Government  came  into  operation. 
It  was  almost  immediately  paralysed  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
English  members  were  filled  with  the  most  exaggerated  impressions 
of  the  corruption  and  rapacity  of  the  Company's  servants, 
The  New  ^^^^  ^jjgy  plunged  at  once  into  open  hostilities  with  the 
r«T^^su  Governor- General.  They  recalled  the  English  brigade 
the  meMuros  {iqijx  Rohilcuud,  and  the  English  Resident  from  Oude  ; 
they  rebuked  the  Bombay  Council,  reversed  its  policy^ 
and  involved  it  in  differences  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs ;  they 
even  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  search  for  charges  against 
Hastings,  and  encourage  his  enemies  to  make  them.  Among 
the  latter,  the  foremost  in  rancour  was  Nuncomar,who  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  to  gratify  his  long  pent-up  revenge.  He  accused 
the  Governor- General  of  dismissing  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  on  pay- 
ment of  a  bribe,  and  the  new  Members  of  Council  were 
to*K  ***^  malicious  enough  to  produce  the  charge  at  the  Board,  with 
tiMB^min!  Hastings  himself  in  the  chair.  The  Gt)vemor- General 
resented  this  insult  by  adjourning  the  Council  and  leaving 
the  room ;  but  the  three  English  members,  who  formed  the  majority, 
proceeded  with  the  investigation  in  his  absence,  called  in  Nuncomar, 
and  on  his  unsupported  testimony,  declared  their  President  guilty  of 
corruptly  receiving  a  sum  exceeding '  £80,000.  The  natives  now 
considered  Hastings  as  a  fallen  man,  and  acting  after  their  kind, 
they  flocked  round  Nuncomar,  offering  to  prove  aU  sorts  of  charges 
against  the  Governor. 

At  this  stage  of  the  transactions  the  Governor- General  began 
legal  proceedings  against  his  accusers  in  the  Supreme  Court ; 
but  while  these  were  pending,  Nuncomar  was  summarily  arrested 
and  lodged  in  the  common  gaol,  on  a  charge  of 
forgery  preferred  against  him  by  a  native  merchant.  The 
new  Members  of  Council  showed  the  utmost  resentment  at  this 
prosecution  ;  but  they  were  wholly  unable   to   stem  it ;    as  the 

Supreme  Court  was  entirely  independent  of  the  Govem- 
NnncomM  meut.  withiu  the  sphere  of  its  own  duties.  The  trial 
todM^**'  accordingly  came  on,  before  a  jury  composed  of  English- 
«ad  bulged,    men  ;  the   charge  was  proved ;   a  verdict  of  guilty  was 

returned ;  and  Nuncomar,  the  head  of  the  Brahmins  of 
Bengal,  was  hanged  (6th  August,  1775).  The  power  of 
respiting  Nuncomar  was  vested  in  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  who  had  been  the  schoolfellow,  and  was  still  the 
familiar  friend  of  Hastings.  Whether  any  private  feeling  influ- 
d    the  decision  no  one  can  know  ;  but  Burke,  in  the  famous 
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impeachment    proceedings  against  Warren  Hastings,  londlj  pro- 
daimed  the  Brahmin  as  a  murdered  man,  and  Macanlay  expresses 
the    same    opinion.*       The  execution  was  undoubtedly  of   the 
greatest     benefit  to  Hastings.    From  that  moment  the  natives 
shrank  from  making  any  further  charges  against  him,  and  he  re- 
covered a  large  portion  of  his  power.    It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  English  residents  were  nearly  all  on  the  side  of  Hastings  in 
these  proceedings,  and  that  they  had  slight  confidence  in  the  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Council.     The  arrogance  of  one  of  these, 
Philip  Francis,  the  reputed  author  of  Junius,  was  indeed  ^JJ^lJ^'*' 
BO  great,  that  he  went  by  the  common  nickname  of  *'  King  authority. 
Francis  the   First.*'     Next  year    the   death  of  Colonel 
Monson,    another   member     of  the   CouDcil,  gave  Hastings  still 
greater  authority ;  and  although  many  attempts  were  made  both  in 
Lidia  and  at  home,  to  deprive  him  of  the  government,  none  of  them 
succeeded.  When  the  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1778,  it  was  felt, 
even  by  his  enemies,  that  his  great  abilities  could  not  be  spared  ; 
and  his  term  of  five  years  having  expired,  he  was  quietly  reap- 
pointed. + 

100.  The  First  Mahratta  War. — The  first  symptoms  that  reached 
Hastings  of  French  cabals  in  India,  came  from  the  Mahratta 
States,  to  whom  a  French  adventurer  had  been  sent  with  &  clandes- 
tine commission  to  form  an  aUiance. 

The   Mahrattas  were  originally  a  race  of  robbers,  who  occupied  the  wild 
range    of  hills  which  ran   along  the  western   coast    of  India. 
The  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs  married  a  Hindoo  high  in  com-  The  Maimt- 
mand  under  the  Great  Mojjul,  and  the  offspring  of  this  union  was  *••• 
Sivajee,  who  in  revenge  for  some  indignities   at   the   hands  of 
Aurungzebe,  raised  an  army  of  horsemen  and  fell  upon  the  wealthy  and  less 
warlike  provinces  of  his  neighbours.     Under  his  successors,   half  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  were  turned  into  Mahratta  principalities.      First  among 
them  were  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  ;   the  Guicowar  (or  Herdsman) 
who  ruled   in  Guzerat ;  the  Bonslah  or   Rajah  of  Berar.     All   these  chiefs, 
in  common  with  their  subjects,  were   Hindoos,  holding  the  Brahmin  faith ; 
and   the   actual   authority  was  vested  in  a  mayor  of  the  palace  called  the 
Pcishwah,  whose  office  was  for  the  most  part  hereditary',  and  who  kept  his 
court  at  Poonah,  while  the  lineal  heir  of  Sivajee,  and  the  true  sovereign,  was 
detained  in  a  State  prison  at  Sattara. 

Between  the  chiefs  at  Poonah  and  the  Presidency  of  Bombay* 
there  bad  been  in  foimcr  voars  some  intricate  nci'otiations  and 
desultory  wars.  The  English  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
islands  of  Salsettc  and   Karanja,   wliich  the   Malirattas  had  taken 

•  8©©  the  Essay  on  Warren  HastingB. 

f  Stanhope's  EuglunU,  VII.,  :^2-'2a7 ;  Blackio's  India,  Book  V.,  Chapter  5. 
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from  the  Portagnese  in  1750,  and  they  had  also  given  shelter  to 
rb»  Ffene^  ^  deposed  Peishwah,  named  Ragoba,  who  still  carried  on 
in  iUbno*  a  cabal  at  home.  As  the  French  agent  had  formed  aa 
nuiaioK  alliance  with  the  reigning  Peishwah,  Hastings  resdved  to- 
PiMiwaii,the  strike  the  first  blow  in  the  war  by  acknowledging  Bagoba: 
^t^""''  by  moving  a  diyision  of  the  Bengal  army  across  the  Jumna, 
BriahwmiL  and  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  who  was 
another  claimant  to  power  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  The  army  had 
marched  and  the  negotiations  with  Berar  were  in  progress,  when  Hast- 
ings learned  from  the  English  Consnl  at  Cairo  that  war  was  declared. 
The  French  &ctories  in  Bengal  were  forthwith  seized;  Pondi- 
cherry  was  taken  by  Sir  Hector  Mnnro;  Calcutta  was  fortified; 
nine  new  battahons  of  Sepoys  were  enrolled,  and  a  corps  of 
native  artillery  was  formed  out  of  the  hardy  Lascars  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  But  meanwhile  the  expedition  which  had  been  sent  across 
the  Jumna  was  not  successful ;  the  commanding  officer  loitered  in 

the  plains  of  Bundelcund;  the  authorities  at  Bombay 
UMyM^M  bl^^^^^'cdf  ^^^  ^^J  sent  forth  an  expedition  of  their  own 
M  wargaom.  which  was  Burroundcd  at  Wargaum,  sixteen  miles  from 

Poonah,  and  compelled  to  surrender  (January,  1779).  It 
was  then  agreed  that  all  the  acquisitions  gained  by  the  English  from 
the  Mahrattas  since  the  peace  of  1756  should  be  restored,  and  that 
Bagoba  should  be  given  up  to  Scindia. 

This  great  reverse,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the  mind  of 
Hastings ;  he  was  firm  and  fearless  as  ever ;  and  the  new  com- 
mander. General  Goddard,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  the  force  in 
Bundelcund,  soon  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  scrms.     He 

reduced  by  storm  the  fort  of  Ahmedabad,  and  took  the 
Th«y  are  de-  city  of  Basseiu ;  ho  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
JJJI^*'^  entire  force,  40,000  strong,  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  com- 
ooddard.       bined;  and  if  new  and  more  formidable  dangers  had  not 

compelled  Hastings  to  change  his  whole  policy,  his  plans 
respecting  the  Mahratta  empire  would  have  been  carried  into  com- 
plete effect.* 

101.  Collision  between  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Bengal. — By  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773  two  independent 
powers  had  been  established  in  India,  the  one  judicial,  the.  other 
political  ;  but  with  a  carelessness  not  uncommon  in  English 
legislation,  the  powers  and  limits  of  neither  of  them  had  been  duly 
defined.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 

*  stanhope's  England,  Vn.,  271-277 ;  Macaulay's   Warren    BastingB ;  Blaokie's 
India,  Book  V.,  chax)ter  5  and  7. 
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Supraoid  Conncil  clashed ;  and  the  judges  drew  to  them- 
selves sapreme  authority,  not  only  in  Calcutta,  but  throughout  the 
"vdiole  of  the  Presidency.  A  system  of  jurisprudence  was  thus 
instituted,  whose  principles  were  altogether  alien  to  the  natives^ 
and  which  set  at  nought  the  most  cherished  customs  and 
feelings  of  both  Mussulmen  and  Hindoos.  A  reign  of  terror 
began.  Arrests,  informations,  imprisonments  for  contempt,  inva- 
sions  by  bailiffs  who  did  not  respect  even  the  harems,  spread 
dismay  through  the  whole  province,  while  the  judges  stood  im- 
movable against  all  complaints.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Governor- 
General  to  observe  all  this  oppression,  and  the  resentment  it  created, 
without  an  effort  at  redress ;  and  in  1780  an  incident  occuirred 
which  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  issue.  A  suit  had  been  brought 
against  a  wealthy  landowner,  the  Rajah  of  Cossijurah,  by 
his  agent  at  Calcutta.  The  Judge  issued  a  writ  to  seques-  ^^JJJJ**' 
ter  his  lands  and  goods,  and  an  armed  band  of  sixty 
men  headed  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Court,  was  sent  to  execute  it* 
The  Rajah  fled  in  terror ;  and  in  his  absence,  the  baiUffs  ransacked 
bis  house,  and  broke  open  the  zenana  or  harem,  his  servants 
resisting  as  far  as  they  could  and  some  of  them  being 
wounded. 

When  these  tidings  reached  Calcutta,  the  Governor- General,  sup- 
.ported  on  this  one  occasion  by  his  Council's  unanimous  assent,  took 
effectual  measures  of  redress.  A  circular  was  issued  to  the  land- 
holders of  Bengal  explaining  that  except  in  certain  cases,  they  owed 
no  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
this  the  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  the  wildest  excesses.  ^/^Jju^ 
The  Governor- General  and  all  the  members  of  Council  were  isip«y. 
served  with  writs  calling  on  them  to  appear  before  the 
£ing*s  Justices,  and  answer  for  their  public  acts.  Hastings  and  the 
ether  members  scornfully  refused  to  obey  the  call;  they  set  athberty 
the  persons  wrongfully  detained  by  the  Court,  and  they  took 
measures  for  resisting  the  shenff'^s  officers,  if  necessary,  by  the  sword. 
But  the  fertile  brain  of  Hastings  also  devised  a  more  potent  scheme 
than  an  apppeal  to  arms.  He  knew  the  Chief  Justice  well,  and  he 
resolved  to  bribe  him.  By  Act  of  Parliament  Impey  was  a  judge 
independent  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a  salary  of 
JS8,(K)0  a  year.  Hastings  now  proposed  to  make  him  also  a  judge  in 
the  Company's  service,  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and  to  give  him  in  thatcapacity,  JS8,000  ayear  more.  But 
in  consideration  of  this  new  salary,  Impey  was  to  desist  from  urging 
the  high  pretensions  of  his  Court.   The  bargain  was  struck,  and  the 
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danger  of  a  civil  war  among  the  foreign  rulers  of   Bengal  was 
averted.* 

102.  Hyder  All  renews  the  War  in  the  Gamatic. — The  capture 
of  Pondicherry  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  Mahe  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras,  had  awakened  the  displeasure  of  their  old  enemy 
Hyder  Ali,  and  collecting  his  forces  unobserved  he  once  more  broke 

into  the  Camatic,  ravagmg  the  country  to  within  fifty 
^*^^  miles  of  Madras.  The  whole  presidency  was  now  in  con- 
XiidxM.        fusion  and  alarm.     A  force  under  Colonel  BaiUie,  which 

marched  from  Guntnoor  to  effect  a  junction  with  Sir 
Hector  Munro  at  Conjeveran,  was  overwhelmed  and  cut  to  pieces^ 
and  a  similar  fate  might  have  befallen  Munro,  had  he  not  saved 
himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat  towards  Madras.  In  three  weeks 
the  British  empire  in  Southern  India  was  thus  brought  to  ruin ;  only 
the  stone  walls  remained  to  us;  a  great  French  expedition  was 
expected  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  England,  beset  by  enemies 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  (1780),  was  in  no  condition  to  protect 

such  remote  dependencies.  Then  it  was  that  the  fertile 
ahhnfcSi  g^iii^  wi<l  screnc  courage  of  Hastings  achieved  their 
EMtiDRBB  most  signal  triumph.  The  struggle  with  Hyder  Ali  was  a 
■J^Jit.'**       struggle  for  life  and  death ;  and  all  other  objects  must  be 

sacrificed  to  it.  Peace  was  at  once  concluded  with 
the  Mahrattas,  yielding  all  the  main  points  at  issue;  a  large 
military  force  and  a  supply  of  money  were  instantly  sent  off 
to  Madras;  the  Governor  of  that  presidency  was  suspeDded, 
and  Sir  Eyro  Coote,  who  had  recently  been  sent  out  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  army.  The  arrival  of  the  new  commander,  and  of  the 
reinforcements   from    Bengal    struck    Hyder   with    awe,    and   he 

at  once  withdrew  from  the  siege  of  Yellore  and  Wande- 
Hyderiu  wash.  In  a  few  months  he  was  brought  to  bay  near  Porto 
Porto  Novo  Novo,  forty  miles  south  of  Pondicherry,  and  totally  defea- 
•nd  poiiiiore.  tcd  (Ist  July,  1781).     IIo  then  fell  back  upon   Pollilore, 

where  in  the  previous  year  he  had  overcome  Baillie  ;  and 
was  again  defeated  (27th  August)  and  driven  out  of  the  Camatic. t 
Lord  Macartney  now  arrived  as  Governor  of  Madras,  and  as  he 
brought  news  of  the  war  with  Holland,  expeditions  were  sent  out 
against  their  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon. 
Negapatam  in  the  former,  and  Trincomalco  in  the  latter  were  both 
taken ;  but  a  British  detachment  was  encountered  near   Tanjore  by 

♦  stanhope's  England,  Vn.,  280-283;  Macaulay's  WarrenJHastings ;  Blackie's  IndiA> 
y..Cnapter6. 
'^^-^po'a  England,  Vn.,  285-280. 
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Tippoo,  the  son  of  Hyder  All,  and  all  either  cat  to  pieces  or  con- 
signed to  the  dnngeons  of  Seringapatam  (Feb.,  1782).      In  the 
same  month  2,000  French  troops  were  landed  at  Porto  Novo,  and 
joined  to  the  armies  of  Mysore  ;  bat  the   death  of  Hyder 
Ali  in  December,  prevented  any  successes  attending  this  hJJ^JL 
formidable  alliance ;  and  although  his  son  obtained  some 
adyantages  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
France,  deprived  Tippoo  of  his  French  auxiliaries,  and  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Governor-General  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  restitution.* 

103.  The  Annexation  of  Benares. — ^The  cost  of  maintaining  this 
war,  as  well  as  that  against  the  Mahrattas,  fell  entirely 
nponthe  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  the  Govemor-GenenJ  JJIJJJJJ*^^, 
accordingly  found  himself  in  great  embarrassments,  par-  money t>7 
tienlarly  as  he  was  expected  throughout  all  the  difficulties  2*,^o^^^ 
to  make  large  remittances  to  England.  Formerly  he  had 
obtained  relief  by  plundering  the  Mogul  and  assisting  the  Nabob  of 
Onde  to  enslave  the  BohiUas ;  he  now  thought  himself  entitled  to 
aid  from  the  great  vassal  princes,  and  his  first  demand  was  made 
npon  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Bajah  of  Benares.  This  Hindoo  prince  was 
subject  to  the  Mussulmans  of  Oude  ;  but  in  1774  his  city  and 
territory  were  yielded  to  the  English,  aud  since  that  time  he  had 
ptmctually  paid  liis  tribute  at  Calcutta.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mahratta  war  in  1778,  Hastings  had  extracted  from  him  an  extra- 
ordinary contribution  of  £50,000  ;  and  this  process  was  repeated 
in  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  Bajah  had  remonstrated  against 
these  demands  in  vain  ;  and  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
them,  he  secretly  offered  the  Governor- General  a  bribe  of  £20,000. 
Hastings  took  the  money  ;  but  whethjer  ho  meant  to  keep  it  for 
his  own  use,  is  not  quite  clear  :  it  is  certain  that  ho  concealed  the 
transaction  for  some  time  ;  but  in  tho  end  he  paid  over  the  money 
to  the  Company's  treasury,  and  then  insisted  upon  tho  payment  of 
the  five  lacs  of  rupees  as  in  the  preceding  years.  The  llajah 
hesitated  ;  Hastings  added  another  lac  of  rupees  as  a  fine  for  the 
delay,  and  sent  troops  to  exact  the  money,  on  which,  Cheyte  Sing, 
seriously  alarmed,  oll'ered  £200,000  as  a  peace  oU'cring.  Hastings 
now  declared  that  nothing  loss  than  half  a  miUion  would  satisfy  him, 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue,  he  set  out  for 
Benares  and  arrived  there  on  tlie  14th  of  August,  1781. 

Cheyte  Sin;^  received  his  liege  lord  with  every   mark  of  rever- 
ence ;  went  sixty   miles  to  meet  him,   escorted   by  his    guards ; 

♦  Btanhope'8  England,  vn.,  304-307 ;  Blocklo'a  India,  Book  V.,  Chapter  8. 
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and  eyen  took  off  his  turban  and  laid  it  on  the  lap  of  Hasiing8» 
HMtinssMid  to  denote  his  unlimited  submission.  Hastings  received 
amjt»  siiif.  iji  these  compliments  with  cold  and  repulsiye  severity, 
and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  Sacred  City,  placed  Cheyte  Sing 
nnder  arrest.  This  high-handed  proceeding  excited  the  multitude 
to  insurrection,  and  whiJo  they  ,were  besieging  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  his  residence,  the  Rajah  escaped  across  the  Ckmges.  Hast* 
ings  also  presentiy  contrived  to  escape  to  the  rock  fortress  of  Chunary 
where  he  was  quickly  joined  by  a  protecting  force  under  M^jor  Pop- 
ham  ;  the  large  tomultaiy  army  which  the  Rajah  had  assembled  in 
the  interval  was  put  to  rout,  and  the  unhappy  Prince  fled  from  his 
country  for  ever.  His  fair  domain  was  added  to  the  British  domin- 
ions ;  and  although  one  of  his  relations  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
the  .Rajah  of  Benares  was  henceforth  a  mere  pensioner,  like  the 

Nabob  of  Bengal.  This  revolution  added  £200,000  a 
immeiiM  in-  year  to  the  Company's  revenues ;  but  it  gave  no  immedi- 
mMintha  ^^q  relief  to  the  Governor- General's  necessities,  as  the 
nvenne.        R^jah  left  Uttic  treasuTO  behind  him,  and  what  was  fband 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  as  prize  money."^ 

104.  Spoliation  of  the  Begnms  of  Onde. — Thus  disappomted  in 
his  expectations  from  Benares,  Hastings  turned  with  keener  energy 
to  his  projects  upon  Oude.  Asaph- ul-Dowlah,  the  son  of  Svph 
Dowlah,  was  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  owing  to  his  weak  and  vidous 
government,  it  had  been  found  requisite  to  protect  him  from  the 
aggressions  of  his  neighbours  and  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects  by 
the  presence  of  a  British  biigade.  It  was  not  long,  however,  befbie 
the  Vizier's  payments  for  these  troops  fell  in  arrear,  and  as 
he  now  wished  for  their  withdrawal,  as  well  as  the  remissiaa 
of  the  money,  Hastings  set  out  for  Lucknow,  resolved  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Oude,  as  he  had  settled  those  of  Benares.  The  Vimer 
came  forth  to  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  beyond  his  frontiers,  to  meet 
the  Governor- General;  and  in  the  interviews  there  held^  it  was  ar> 
ranged  that  Asaph- ul-Dowlah  should  appropriate  the  domains  whidi 
his  father  had  left  to  his  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  known 
as  the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude,  and  that  he  should  also  seiii 
the  treasure  hoarded  by  the  late  Nabob,  which  was  then  in  their 
possession  at  the  favourite  palace  of  Fyzabad.  The  proceeds 
of  this  grand  scheme  of  plunder  were  to  Hquidate  the  arrears 
intomons  '  claimed  from  Oude,  and  the  pretexts  for  the  spoliation 
«(mdnct  of  wcrc  tlic  cncouragement  which  the  Begums  were  aUeged 
topJy!^*^      to  have  given  to  the  insurrection  at  Benares.     Affidavits 

*  Stanhope's  England,  VIL,  290-296;  Blackie's  India,  Book  V.,  chapter  0. 
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aa    this     charge    were    laid    before    Sir    Elijah    Lnpey,    who 
hMtened      from      Calcntta     to    assist     his     friend     in     these 
tnosaetions;  and  althongh  the  Chief  Justice  could  not  read  one 
word  of  them,  as  they  were  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  whole  case 
wts  outside  his  jurisdiction,  he  pronounced  sentence  of  forfeiture 
flgainst  the  princesses,  and  returned  to  the  capital.   Before  this,  the 
"^^zier  had  at  yarious    times   extorted  from  his  relatives,  sums 
amoimting  in  the  whole  to  d£6d0,000 ;  to  prevent  any  further  ezac- 
Monfl  from  them,  the  Council  of  Bengal  had,  against  the  wishes  of 
Hastings,  guaranteed  to  them  by  treaty,  protection  from  further 
plunder.     Neither  this  treaty,  nor  the  previous  spoliations,  had  any 
affect  upon  Hastings,  in  deterring  him  from  his  purpose ; 
the  Begums  were  robbed  of  their  domains,   their  palace  crneitcMt- 
was  surrounded  and  reduced  by  a  body  of  troops ;  their  S^m«^ 
eunuchs   and   chief  ministers  were  thrown  into  prison,  their  cjourt. 
loaded  with  irons  and  starved  until  they  had  revealed  the 
place  where  the  treasure  of  the  princesses  was  concealed,  and  the 
Begums  themselves  were  shut  up  with  their  attendants  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  1782,  and  compelled  in  the  end,  by  famine 
and  other  distresses,  to  pay  over  more  than  a  million  sterling.'^ 

105.  Proceedings  in  connection  with  Fox's  India  Bill. — Humours 
of  all  these  proceedings  in  India,  of  wrangling  councils,  rapacious 
governors,  unjust  judges  and  unnecessary  wars,  had  for  some  time 
past  caused  considerable  excitement  in  England,  and  in  1781  they 
became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry  by  two  committees,  the 
one   secret,  the  other  open.     These  committees  drew  up 
ebiborate   reports  in    which  both   Hastintrs    and  Impey  ^'^^  «< 
were  unsparingly  condemned ;  and  on  the  evidence  therein  ixnpoy; 
brought  forward,  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Commons 
(Apnl  and  May,  1782)  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Chief  Justice.    The  latter  being  a  Crown  officer  was  accord- 
ingly recalled ;  but  the  Court  of  Directors  reminded  the  House  that 
the  right  of  naming  nnd  removing  the  Governor- General  was  vested 
in  themselves  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Hastings  continued  in  power 
nntil  the  end  (f  his  term  of  office  in  1785.1  It  was,  however,  impos- 
sible that  the  labours  of  these  committees  could  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  further  notice,  and  accordingly,  the  state  of  India  and  the 
Company  formed  the  prominent  topic  in  the  ICing's  speech  on  open- 
ing ^e  autumnal  session  of  1788  (11th  Nov.) 

•  stanhope's  England,  VU..  296-302 :  Mocaulay's  Warron  HaBtings,  Blackie'g  India, 
Book  V.  Chap  0. 

f  For  a  review  of  the  admiuiotraticn  of  Hastings,  read  Macaolay's  Essay. 
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In  a  few  days  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  better  Government  of 
India,  the  chief  points  in  which  were,  the  transfer  of  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  Company,  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  and  subject  to 
the  control  of  Parliament ;  and  the  transfer  of  the  property  and  commercial 
concerns  of  the  Company,  to  a  subordinate  Board  as  trustees,  appointed  in 
the  first  instance  by  Parliament,  and  afterwards  by  the  Court  of  East  Indian 
Proprietors.  The  Bill  was  resisted  with  unusual  vehemence.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  bands  that  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  by  a  Company  of 
merchant  adventurers,  trading  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown, 
was  a  usurpation  of  the  prerogatives  of  that  Crown,  and  an  imherium  in 
imperio  which  should  not  exist.  It  was  also  generally  admitted  that  the 
Company's  servants  had  been  guilty  of  every  excess  of  cruelty  and  rapine, 
and  that  measures  of  extraordinary  vigour  were  required  to  place  the  con- 
dition of  India  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  To  deprive  the  Company  therefore 
of  political  power  which  they  had  abused,  and  were  un6t  to 
Dtfeas  exercise,  was  to  do  no  more  than  the  justice  and  exigency  of 

of  Fox*!  the  case  demanded.    But  there  was  a  plain  distinction  between 

in^JMiL  ^i,g  political  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  Company — the 
former  was  in  a  sense  usurped,  the  latter  rightfully  and  properly 
belonged  to  them<  The  Directors  had  been  bad  rulers,  but  they  had  been 
able  and  enterprising  merchants,  and  had  opened  up  extensive  and  per- 
manent channels  for  the  commerce  of  these  islands.  Yet  the  Bill  dealt  with 
the  Company,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  as  incapable  of  conducting 
their  commercial  affairs,  as  of  discharging  the  political  functions  with  which 
they  were  charged.  Herein  lay  the  chief  defect  of  the  measure  ;  but  there 
was  also  another  of  peculiar  force,  and  this  was  the  delegation  to  a 
Parliamentary  Board,  independent  of  the  Crown,  of  that  very  power,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  take  away  from  a  body  of  subjects,  into 
whose  hands  it  had  only  accidentally  fallen.  Such  an  encroachment  on 
the  functions  of  the  executive  had  not  been  attempted  since  the  days  of 
the  Long  Parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  storm  of  opposition  with  which  the  Bill  was 
received,  the  Cabinet  possessed  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  second  reading  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  114.  Con- 
spicuous among  those  who  opposed  it  were,  William  Pitt,  already 
the  rival  of  Fox ;  his  cousin,  William  Grenville  ;  John  Scott,  after- 
wards Lord  Eldon;  and  Henrv  Flood,  the  rival  of  Grattan.  The 
Bill  was  chiefly  defended  by  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  Fox  and  Burke. 

On  the  9th  of  December  ihe  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords, 
and  was  lo^^t  through  the  intervention  of  the  King.  Ever  since 
Fox  and  North  had  combined  to  obtain  political  power,  the  King 
had  sought  some  opportunity  of  relie\'iug  himself  of  the  odious 
thraldom  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit.  He  now  au- 
Howthe  thorised  Lord  Temp'e,  by  a  written  note,  to  signify  to  any 
KiuK  pre-  lord  who  might  be  willing  to  receive  such  a  communication, 
His  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  he  would  vote  against  the  Bill. 
This  paper  was  freely  circulated  ;  the  desired  effect  was 
produced ;  and  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  19. 
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This    royal   interference     for    the    purpose    of    preyenting  the 
progress    throagh    the   Upper    House,    of    a     bill    which    had 
been  carried  up  from  the  Lower,  produced  intense  excitement  among 
the  Commons  (17th  December);  and  a  strong  resolution,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  for  any  one  to  report  any 
opinion  of  His  Majesty  touching  the  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
was      moved,     and      strenuously    supported     by      the     Minis- 
ters.    The    contest    which    for    three    and  twenty   years    had 
been     maintained    with    various    fortune     between    the     Crown 
and  Whig  party,  had  at  length  arrived  at  a  decisive  issue.     Fox 
insisted  tibat  the  resolution  should  be  put  to  the  vote  ;  Pitt  and  the 
Opposition  avoided  defending  the  conduct  of  the  Eling,  but  treated 
the  statements  which  had  been  made,  as  mere  reports  which  it  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  notice;  and  the 
resolution  was   carried  by   158  against  80.     A  second  fj^^^^"* 
resolution  moved  by  Erskine,  pledged  the  House  to  reform  commons. 
the  abuses  of  the  Indian  Administration,  and  denounced 
as  a  public  enemy,  any  person  who  should  advise  His  Majesty  to 
the  contrary.     This  resolution   was  debated  with  closed  doors,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.    Before  these  meiac-  Dumtaaiof 
ing  resolutions  were  recorded  in  the  journals.  Fox  and  fox  and 
Lord  North  were  ordered  to  resign  their  seals  into  the  ^°'^' 
hands  of  their  under  secretaries,  an  audience  being  denied  them."^ 

106.  The  Final  Battle  between  the  Crown  and  the  Whigs. 
— ^The    struggle    between    the     King  and    the   Whig    oligarchy 
was,  however,   not  yet  finally  terminated.    Although  so  suddenly 
and   strangely  hurled    from    power,    the    Coalition    were    firmly 
persuaded      that      they      would    almost      immediately    recover 
their  ascendancy.     And  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  their  confident 
expectations  would  bo  fulfilled.      The  seals   of  office  wliich  had 
been  taken  fi-om  North  and  Fox,  were  delivered  to  Lord  Temple, 
who  accordingly  sent  letters  of  dismissal  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Government.  Two  days  after  this  event  (22nd  Dec.)  he  resigned 
his  office  and  retired  from  the  Court,  on  the  excuse  that  he  could, 
with  more  propriety,  meet  any  charge   preferred  against 
him,    as   a   private   member   of   Parliament  than    as  a  ^[{,'tbT'fOT- 
Cabinet  Minister.     William  Pitt,  who  had  been   appoint-  mation  of  • 
ed  First  Lord  of    the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of    the  j^y^MUd.. 
Exchequer,    was    therefore    entrusted  with  the   task  of 
forming    a     new    administration,    and    at    the    ago     of    twenty 
four,   was   called   upon   to  confront  a  majority  of  the  House   of 

•  Biaawy, in.,  5C-76 ;  Blaokib'd Imla, II., 654. 
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CommonB,  headed  by  such  men  as  Fox^  Burke,  North,  and  Sheridan. 
The  Parliamentary  battle  wds  suspended  till  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  but  was  then  renewed  with  the  utmost  violence.  Without 
waiting  till  the  new  Ministers  had  taken  the  oaths  and  their  seats 
after  re-election,  Fox  insisted  on  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  nor  would  he  give 
^^^^^^  way  to  the  Minister,  when  the  latter  declared  that  he 
oirposiaon  was  charged  with  a  message  from  the  Crown.  The  great 
v^S*^  fear  of  the  Opposition  was,  that  Parliament  would  be  dis- 
solved ;  and  as  Pitt  refused  to  enter  into  any  positive  engage- 
ment on  this  point,  several  resolutions  were  moved  and  carried  against 
him.  Regardless  of  these  defeats,  he  brought  forward  his  own  plan 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  India  (14th  Jan., 1764),  and  was  defeated 
on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  222  against  274.  This  smafl 
majority,  however,  gave  him  great  encouragement,  and  to  all  Fox's 
demands  for  an  answer  on  the  dissolution,  supported  as  they  were 
by  the  menaces  and  entreaties  of  his  followers,  Pitt  condescended 
no  reply,  meeting  all  attacks  with  passive  resistance.  A  contest  of 
resolutions  now  followed,  all  of  them  intended  to  compel  the  King 
to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  and  recall  the  CoaHtion.  In  the  midst 
of  the  conflict,  a  party  of  independent  members  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  leading  members  of  the  late  Government 
and  those  of  the  present;  but  as  Pitt  steadily  refused  to  accede  to  its 
preliminary  condition,  that  he  should  resign,  the  movement  came 
to  nothing.  At  length  the  Lords  took  part  in  the  conflict,  and 
adopted  resolutions  by  large  m ferities,  censuring  the  prooeedmgi  of 
the  Commons,  a^  tending  to  restrict  the  right  of  the  Crown  in  the 
appointment  of  its  Ministers.  Manifestations  of  pubHc  opinion  also 
began  to  take  place.  The  Common  Council  of  London  resolved  to 
present  Pitt  with  the  freedom  of  the  City ;  the  Grocers'  Company 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  at  which,  Wilkes,  the  City  Chamberlain* 
addressed  hiln  in  complimentary  language ;  the  streets  were  illuimn- 
ated,  and  his  carriage  was  drawn  home  by  the  people.  While  the 
young  Prime  Minister  was  thus  feted  and  complimented,  his  great 
opponent  was  thrust  out  of  a  pubHc  meeting  in  Westminster,  the  city 
which  he  represented  in  Parliament ;  and  throughout  the 
He  is  rap-     country  the  municipal  corporations   sent  up  addresses  in 

Sbrmif^wid  s^PPO^^    ^^  ^®    ^6^     Government,    and    against    the 

the  people,     shamclcss   factious  which    had    laid  aside     their    long 

animosities,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  to  coerce  their 

Sovereign,     and    deprive    him    of   his     just    rights.     The     Op- 

poBitlon    nevertheless    proceeded    unchecked    in    their    career; 
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and    iliey  began    to    threaten   the    stoppage  of  snpplies.    This 
T&deoft  menace,  however,  alarmed  the  more  moderate,  and  the 
numbera  oi  the  Opposition  gradually  diminished.     On  the  20th  of 
Tdinmary,  an  Address  to  the  Crown  similar  to  the  resolutions  and 
motions  which  had  been  daily  recorded  for  weeks  past,  and  all  of 
tiiem  praying  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers,  was  car- 
zied  by  Sfe  ;    and  a  similar  Address,  on  the  1st  of  March  J^y^^ 
wns  carried  by  12.      The  King's  answers  to  all  these  dauyioM 
addresses  were  exactly  in  the  same  tone.    He  did  not  JJ^J^ 
tiiink  proper  to  dismiss  his  Ministers  ;  he  belieyed  they  twAt«n. 
had  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  the  Ministers 
wonld  not  resign.    At  length  on  the  8th  of  March,   an  elaborate 
Bemoiutrance  or  Representation ,  drawn  up  by  Burke,  and  moved  by 
Fox,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  one.     The  battle  then 
tenDinaied ;    the  supplies   were  voted,   and  the  Parliament  was 
dHdved  (25th  March,  1764).* 

*  Massey's  George  the  Third,  m.,  81-96. 
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Chapteb  Vn.— the  two  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  WILLIAM 

PITT.— 1784  to  1805. 

Section  L— BEFORE  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
1.— PITT'S  FINANCIAL  MEASURES. 


I  Hon.  William  Pitt. 


Secretaries  of  State 


\ 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer i 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Thurlow. 

President  of  the  Council Earl  Gower. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Duke  oi  Rutland. 

r  Home — Lord    Carmarthen,    till 
1791. 

Rt.  Hon.  Hy.  Dundas, 
till     1794,    who    was 
then  succeeded  by  the 
.   Duke  of  Portland. 
Foreign — Lord  Sydney,  till  1789. 
W.  W.  Grenville,   tiU 
1 79 1,  who  was  then 
succeeded    by   Lord 
Grenville. 
War  and  Colonies — Rt.  Hon.  Hy. 
Dundas,  from  1794 
only. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty .Lord  Howe. 

1.  The  King  recovers  his  Power  under  Pitt's  Administration. — 
The  firmness  with  which  Pitt  had  withstood  the  great  CoaUtion 
majority  gave  time  for  pahlic  opinion  to  ripen  ia  his  favour,  and 
when  Parliament  was  dissolved,  his  popularity  was  at  its  height. 
His  enemies  were  everywhere  defeated,  at  the  hnstings ;  he  himself 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  Cambridge  ;  hii 
Toua  defeat  friendWilberforce,  the  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  carried  the 
whignintbe  couuty  of  York  against  two  Whig  candidates  of  large  for- 
S(k:u**  of  *^°®  ^^^  ^^^  connections ;  Fox,  though  personally  popu- 
1788.  lar,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  regaining  his  seat  at  West- 

minster ;  and  when  the  elections  were  over,  the  CoaUtion 
had  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  members.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  course  of  seventy  years,  the  Whigs  were  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  young  Minister,  whose  appointment 
a  few  months  before,  had  been  greeted  with  i^houts  of  derision, 
found  himself  in  a  position  so  triumphant  that  he  could  scarcely 
reckon  his  majorities. 
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This  unexampled  Buccess,  however,  of  the  now  all-powerfol 
Minister,  contributed  also  to  the  triumph  of  the  King,  who  had 
overcome  and  ruined  a  party  which  he  hated,  and  had,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  strong  Government,  and  a  Minister  in  whom  he  con- 
fided, re-established  the  ascendancy  of  the  Crown,  which,  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  prevailed  over  every  other  power  in  the  State. 
Such  results,  brought  about  by  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people, 
tended  to  exalt  still  higher  the  King's  views'  of  his  prerogative  ;  but 
his  Minister  had  a  will  even  stronger  than  his  own,  and  while  there- 
fore he  trusted  that  Minister  and  approved  of  his  policy, 
he  yielded  to  his  superior  intellect.  Yet  these  royal  ^J^^ 
predilections  were  not  without  influence  on  Pitt's  conduct;  away  from 
and  reared  as  he  had  been  in  the  Whig  school,  he  soon  ^li^^ 
deserted  the  principles,  as  he  was  severed  from  the  con- 
nections, of  that  party.  Baised  to  power  by  royal  favour,  and 
maintained  therein  by  prerogative,  he  naturally  inclined  towards 
prerogative  and  Toryism.  His  contests  with  Fox  and  the  Whigs 
still  further  cemented  his  connection  with  the  Court,  and  although 
his  poUcy  was  wise  and  hberal  untO  the  French  Revolution,  his 
rule  after  that  great  outbreak  became  arbitrary  and  opposed  to 
pnbHc  hberty.  Both  King  and  Minister  then  laboured  strenuously 
together  for  the  repression  of  democratic  movements  at  home  and 
the  support  of  monarchy  abroad,  paying  little  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional Hberties  of  the  people.  Their  joint  rule,  in  fact,  became 
absolute  ;  opposition  in  Parliament  was  an  idle  form,  and  if  beyond 
its  walls  the  voice  of  complaint  was  raised,  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
strong  and  swift  to  silence  it."*^ 

2.  Pitt's  first  Budget. — Pitt's  chief  supporters  were  the  trading 
classes,  and  his  first  efforts  as    Prime  Minister  were  directed  to 
questions  of  commerce  and  finance,  in  which  lay  his  great 
strength.     While  still  an  under-graduate  at  Cambridge  he  "^^  • 
studied  Adam  Smith's  **  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  was  Hd^*** 
published  in  1776 ;  and  from  that  time  forward  adopted  smiox. 
its  principles,  and  now  made  them  the  groundwork  of  his 
poUcy.     The  rapid  growth  of  manufactures  by  the  inventions    of 
Arkwright,   Hargreaves   and   Crompton,  in  the  cotton  trade ;  the 
improvements  of  Wedgowood  in  pottery,  and  the  application  of  steam 
as  a  new  mechanical  force,  had  given  such  an  impetus  to  industry, 
and  so  largely  augmented  English  wealth,  that  the   knowledge  of 
finance  and  its  eflccts  upon  commercial  progress,  became  essential 

*  Iffty's  Constitutional  History,  I.,  85^.   Bead  Goldwin   Smith's  two  leotnres 
(**  Three  EngUsh  Statesmen  ")  on  these  two  distinct  portions  of  Pitt's  poUtioal  life^ 
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to  a  great  minister.'^''  Pitt  therefore  applied  himself  with  ardour  to 
these  questions,  and  the  measures  >vhich  ho  adopted  are  among  his 
greatest  triumphs.  When  ho  entered  office,  public  credit  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb  ;  the  American  war  had  left  a  floating  debt  of  fourteen 
millions;  Exchequer  Bills  were  at  20  discount ;    Consols  at  50  ;  and 

the  Customs  were  so  laid  on,  that  the  smuggling  trade  in 
^rSodng  *®*  ^^  double  the  lawful  trade  in  amount.  The  pupil  of 
«xiMiiduare  Adam  Smith  soon  set  all  tliis  right.  By  applying  the 
tof  towm^^    principle  which  he  was  the  first  to  grasp— that  reduction 

of  duties  will  increase  revenue  by  increasing  consumption 
— he  transfen*ed  the  gains  of  the  smugglers  to  the  national 
exchequer,  and  thus  rendered  his  trade  unprofitable.  Ho  did  away 
at  the  same  time  with  a  number  of  places  in  the  Customs  and 
Excise,  and  thereby  not  only  reduced  the  national  expense,  but 
also  stanched  some  of  the  sources  of  corruption.!  And  in  order 
to  bring  income  to  a  level  with  expenditure  he  boldly  imposed 
inereased  taxation,  in  which  the  rich  were  made  to  contribute  to 
the  revenue  in  respect  of  horses,  licences  to  kill  game,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  and  the  general  public  on  account  of  candles,  bricks, 
paper,  higher  rates  of  postage,  and  increased  window  duties. 

3.  Pitt*8  India  BilL — A  bill  to  relieve  the  East  India  Company 

of  its  financial  embarrassments  preceded  the  India  Bill  which  Pitt 

introduced  after  his  budget. 

This  measure  substantially  deprived  the  Company  of  its  political  power, 
but  was  not  open  to  the  same  objections  as  that  which  the  late  Govem»> 
ment  had  constructed.  It  preserved  in  appearanccj  the  political  and  com- 
mercial powers  of  the  Directors  ;  the  Government  of  India  was  still  to  be 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Company  ;  and  the  Directors  were  left  to 
dispose  of  all  civil  and  military  appointments  except  those  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  higher  functionaries,  whose  offices  were  to  be  filled  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Crown.  But  the  Directors  were  now  to  be  superin- 
tended by  a  Board  of  Control  formed  of  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  As 
the  President  of  this  new  ministerial  department  was  virtually  a  new  Indian 
Secretary,  responsible  like  his  fellow  ministers  for  his  conduct  to  Parliament, 
the  administration  of  India  became  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the 
English  Government,  and  as  such  continued  until  the  great  Eastern 
dependency  was  erected  into  an  Empire,  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
British  Sovereign,  as  Empress  of  India. 

The  partition  of  power  between  the  Crown  and  the  Company, 
which  was  the  main  feature  of  this  Bill,  afforded  the  Opposition  an 
abundant  theme  for  censure ;  but  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons  by 
a  m^ority  of  271  against  60 ;  while  in  the  Lords  there  was  neither 
an  amendment  nor  a  division.  |  The  Session  closed  on  20th  August. 

*  See  Greene's  Short  History,  7C8.    f  Ooldwia  Smith's  *'  Three  EDglish  Stateemen," 

:Ma 
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4.  Continned  Troubles  in  Ireland — Demand  for  Parliamentary 
Reform. — The  Indian  question  was  succeeded,  in  the  following  Ses- 
sion of  1785,  by  another  of  even  more  urgent  interest  — tho  state  of 
Ireland.  The  concession  of  legislative  independence  in  1782  had 
not  satisfied  tho  more  clamorous  among  the  Irish  popular  leaders, 
and  they  had  no  sooner  obtained  redress  of  one  grievance  than 
they  set  up  a  cry  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 

A  more  plausible  topic  for  agitation  could  hardly  have  been  cho- 
sen, as  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  notoriously  cor- 
rupt,  and  was   anything  but  a  representative  .chamber,  oorrnpttonoi 
Of  three  hundred  members,   above  two  hundred  were  the  houm  of 
nominees  of  great  proprietors,   who  let  their  men   out  in  conunon*- 
consideration  of  titles,  offices  and  pensions.     Tho  regular 
opposition  was   limited  to  about  eighty-two,  fifty-two  only  of  which 
represented  the  popular  party.*     The  *  now  agitation   was   began 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  sitting  in  Dublin, 
and  was  led  by  Flood,who  aimed  to  supplant  his  great  rival  Grattan, 
in  popular  estimation.     The  bill  ho  brought  in  directly  affected  the 
property  and  personal  interests  of  three- fourths  of  the   Government 
members,   and  it  gave  rise  to  a   scene  of  unusual  violence  and  tu- 
mult.    It  was  accordingly  rejected,   and  being  renewed  in 
the  next  session,  with   some   modifications,    was  again  ^Jj^*" 
thrown  out.     On   this  there  broke  out  a  furious  riot ;  tho 
mob  forced  their  way  into  tho  House  and  expelled  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers ;  a  scries  of  the  most  savage  outrages  followed,  and  it  became 
altogether  unsafe  for  persons  to  go  abroad  without  an  armed  escort. 
The  most  active  demagogues  were  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and 
low  position,  and  their  leader  was  an  ironmonger  named   James 
Napper  Tandy,  who  had  already  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows  for 
shooting  a  butcher,  and   who,  in  1798,  again   experienced  similar 
good  fortune.     The  agitation  did  not   spread   far  beyond 
tiie  capital,  and  as  the  popular  leaders  did  not  propose   to  ^^^^^ 
emancipate  their  Roman  Cathohc  fellow-countrymen  from  aiool 
civil  disabilities,  tho  latter  were  all  but  unanimous  in  dis- 
countenancing the  movement. 

5.  Pitt's  Measure  for  Free  Trade  with  Ireland  is  not  supported. 
— Such  was  tho  state  of  Ireland  when  the  new  Administration  found 
themselves  estabUshed  in  power.  Fox  considered  that  concession 
and  conciliation  had  gone  far  enough  ;  while  Pitt  was  of  opinion  that 
Ireland  had  still  grievances  to  complain  of,  and  that  the  country 
would  never  be  tranquil  until  these  were  removed. 

*  Masiey,  IIL,  118. 
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His  plan  comprehended  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  an  equitable  footing.  The 
idea  of  a  complete  union  between  the  two  Kingdoms,  which  he  carried 
into  effect  sixteen  years  afterwards,  was,  at  this  time,  present  to  his  mind 
since  it  had  been  advocated  by  Adam  Smith ;  and  he  indulged  the  hope  that 
it  might  be  worked  out  by  the  agency  of  a  Reformed  Parliament,  and  Free 
Trade.  The  first  was  soon  given  up  as  impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
deep  and  systematic  corruption  which  existed  ;  Pitt  therefore  sought  to 
establish  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  by  the  institution  of 
free  commercial  intercourse.  The  Acts  of  1780  had  thrown  open  the  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  British  West  Indies  to  the  Irish  ports,  and  Pitt's  pro- 
posal now  was,  to  open  out  the  American  and  African  trade  in  like  manner, 
and  enable  colonial  produce,  which  already  could  be  conveyed  in  Irish 
bottoms  to  British  ports,  to  be  conveyed  to  Irish  ports  also,  and  thence  be 
reshipped  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Resolutions   embodying  these  provisions  were  proposed  to   the 

Irish  House  of   Commons,  and  unanimously  adopted.     But  when 

they  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Enghsh  House  they 

TiMipiiitof    were  met  with  considerable  opposition.     Petitions  came 

f'^***''***"      in  from  Lancashire  and  the  ffi'cat  seats  of  commerce  and 

too  ftrooif  ^      .  . 

forfut.  manufactures,  saying  that  British  markets  would  be 
undersold,  and  English  operatives  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  the  competition  of  cheap  Irish  labour  ;  and  the  Bill 
embodying  the  resolutions  was  only  carried  ultimately  in  a 
modified  form  — the  trade  with  India  being  excepted,  and  an 
amendment  being  added  to  the  effect,  that  the  laws  for  regulating 
trade  and  navigation  should  be  the  same  for  both  countries,  and 
that  such  laws  should  be  framed  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

During  the  debate,  the  Opposition  were  exceedingly  fac- 
tious and  unfair  ;  Fox,  Bnrke,  and  Sheridan  all  spoke, 
in  an  incendiary  strain,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
J*TOdu*onof  Provision  which  gave  legislative  supremacy  to  Great 
ttMWbigs.  Britain  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  spoke 
of  it  as  a  project  which  was  meant  to  impose  a 
badge  of  inferiority  on  the  Irish,  and  annihilate  their  new  born 
liberties.  These  expressions  had  the  desired  effect.  Wlien  the  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Irish  House,  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  insisted  upon  its  immediate  rejection,  Grattan,  Flood,  and 
Corran  vied  in  raising  a  storm  of  patriotic  oratory  against  it ;  and 
it  was  passed  by  such  a  narrow  majority  (19)  that  the  Government 
deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  the  measure.- 

6.  Pitt  fails  to  brin^  about  Parliamentary  Reform.— TNTiilst  this 

♦  ^lasscy,  IIL,  115-134. 
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measare  was  being  debated  at  Westminster,  Pitt  brought  forward 
for  the  third  time  his  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform  (18th  April, 
1785).     His  specific  plan  was  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  rotten   bor- 
oughs,  giving  compensation  from  the   State,  to  the  amount   of  a 
million  sterling,  to  those  who  regarded  them  as  property ;  to  distri- 
bute these  seventy- two  members  among  the   counties,   the  large 
unrepresented  towns  and  the  metropolis  ;  and  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise in  counties  to  copyholders.     The  Bill  was  not  introduced  as  a 
Government  measure,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  (74). 
Pitt  made  no  further  attempt  during  his  long  administra- 
tion to  stir  this  question ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  ^"'  <>'    * 
was  at  this  time   sincere  in  his  wish  for  reform ;  but  the  Beform. 
King  and  the  ParUament  were  both  averse,  and  popular 
support  was  wanting.     The  blame  of  his  subsequent  inaction  in  the 
cause  was  shared  by  the  Whigs,  who  for  several  years  consented  to 
its  entire  obhvion.*      The  only  measure  of  importance  which  Pitt 
was  enabled  to  carry  during  this  Session  was  a  Bill  for  ihh 
Reguldtion  of  Public  Offices,  for  retrenching  wasteful  ex-  fi^JJ^ 
travagance  and  peculation  in  the  several  departments,  and  pubue  offices. 
for  providing  an  efficient  audit  of  the  pubUo  accounts. 

7.  Pitt  revives  the  Sinking  Fund  for  pa3ang  off  the  National 
Debt. — 'ihe  Parliamentary  Session  of  1780  opened  on  the  24th  oi 
January,  and  was  marked  by  Pitt's  great  experiment  in  finance — 
the  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  The  time  was 
exceedingly  favourable  to  this  important  fiscal  operation.  The 
public  income  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  one  million,  or  about 
eight  per  cent.,  and  it  was  proposed  that  this  surplus  should  be 
made  the  deposit  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  which  should,  on  the  principles 
of  compound  interest,  ultimately  absorb  the  whole  debt  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  plan  had  been  started  so  early 
as  1716,  and  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  but  it  was  notorious 
that  on  the  first  occasion  when  that  financier  wanted  money,  he 
resorted  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  in  a  very  few  years  mortgaged 
or  anticipated  the  whole  of  its  produce.  No  attempt  had  since 
been  made  to  reconstruct  the  fund;  but  just  at  this  juncture  one 
Dr.  Price  reproduced  the  scheme,  and  undertook  to  demonstrate 
that  by  its  spontaneous  action  the  debt  of  the  nation  would  be 
wholly  extinguished.  This  doctrine,  which  has  long  since  been 
exploded  jiud  had  in  fact  been  already  denounced  by  Adam  Smith, 
was  nevertheless  adopted  by  Pitt,  with  the  general  acquiescence  of 

"  May's  Constitutional  nistorj'.  I-i  401 ;  Mnssey,  m.,  134-186 ;  Knight's  Popular 
Hietorj',  VJI.,  H'J. 
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men  of  business,  and  for  twenty  ye&rs  regulated  the  fiscal  system  of 
the  coimtry.* 

8.  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  1787. — Pitt's  failure  to 
establish  freedom  of  trade  >vith  Ireland  only  spurred  him  to  a  cheater 
effort  elsewhere,  and  when  Parliament  opened  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1787,  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Session,  and  was  ultimately  carried 
after  considerable  opposition.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  hai 
provided  for  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1786,  this  was 
happily  effected.  Prohibitory  duties  on  the  products  of  either 
countiy  were  repealed,  with  some  few  exceptions,  a  moderate  tariff 
being  fixed  on  certain  commodities  for  revenue  purposes  only,  and 
the  sabjects  of  both  countries  v^ere  enabled  to  reside  and  travel  in 
either,  without  license  or  passport.  The  differential  duties  in 
favour  of  the  wines  of  Portugal  as  laid  down  by  the  famous 
Methuen  Treaty  were  also  abohshed.  Previous  to  this  Treaty, 
most  (f  the  staple  productions  of  England  had  been  excluded 
from  France  for  so  long  a  peiiod,  that  the  merchants  of  both 
countries  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  legitimate  trade,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  an  immense  contraband  trafiic  was  carried  on, 
in  spite  of  repressive  laws,  and  a  larj'e  revenue  fleet,  t  The  treaty 
was  therefore  calculated  to  ruin  this  illicit  trade  ;  but  it  was  more 
valuable  in  tending  to  allay  the  barbarous  animosity  which  hai  sub- 
sisted for  centuries  between  two  nations  who  had  come  to  regard 

themselves  as  natural  enemies.  This  in  fact  was  the  onlv 
Spirit  of  objection  brought  against  the  treaty  by  Fox,  namely,  that 
u^VthT*  ^*  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  ancient  foe  of 
crMtj.         England ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  sought  to 

open  a  market  for  our  rapidly  increasing  manufactures  in 
a  neighbouring  country  with  a  population  of  twenty-four  millions 
was  so  striking  that  no  one  could  gainsay  it.  :^ 

9.  Consolidation  of  the  Customs  and  Excise. — With  the  same 
timely  recognition  of  the  increasing  importance  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, Pitt  next  framed  a  plan  for  simplifying  the  complicated  sys- 
tem of  indirect  taxation,  by  consolidating  the  several  duties  of  cus- 
compu»t«d  toms,  excise  and  stamps.  The  duties  required  to  be  paid 
Tdirwt*'  ^^  ^°®  article  had  sometimes  to  bo  hunted  through  twenty 
ux»tinn.       or  thirty  Acts  of  Parliament,  each  charging  some  additional 

<•  Mftssoy,  III..  138-l-tO:  see  GoMvnn  Smith's  "Threo  English  Stato«men,"  141; 
also  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V..  Chapter  III. 

+Mr.  Pitt  stated  ia  his  siwecii  0:1  tho  Treaty,  that,  while  the  leg :U  importation  of 
French  brandy  was  GOO.OOJ  giiUous  jvlirly,  the  flmu;?cl.3(l  ar.icla  was  estimated  at 
lour  mUlions.  ;  Itassoy,  III ,  150-152. 
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import,  or  making  a  special  appropriation  of  the  prooeeds 
of  a  particular  tax.  An  idea  of  this  complication  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  carry  the  consolidation  into 
effect,  three  thousand  resolutions  were  required  to  be  passed.  The 
measure  had  been  proposed  by  the  Administration  of  Lord  North, 
bat  had  been  laid  aside  until  it  was  revived  and  brought  to  maturity 
by  the  diligence  and  discrimination  of  the  young  Prime  Minister. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  three  years  had  Pitt  ofiected 
great  financial  and  commercial  reforms.  The  nation,  overcoming 
its  difficulties,  and  rising  buoyant  from  its  recent  depression,  began 
rapidly  to  increase  in  wealth,  and  renew  its  strength.  Pitt  \(as  no 
longer  the  Minister  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  cry  of 
secret  influence,  and  the  repudiation  of  his  being  the  organ  of  an  un- 
seen power,  gradually  died  away.*^- 

2.— PITT'S    POSITION   BETWEEN  THE    KING  AND  THE 

PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

10.  Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — The  career  of  Pitt,  as  the 
only  Minister  who  received  the  entire  confidence  of  George  the 
Third  without  surrendering  his  own  independent  convictions  on 
large  questions  of  poHcy,  was  not  entirely  free  from  danger  and 
difficulty.  Serious  difiereucos  had  arisen  between  the  King  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Prince  had  attained  his  majority  in 
1788,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Carlton  House,  on  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  £60,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
household.  Besides  this,  tlio  King  allowed  him  £50,000  a  year 
out  of  the  Civil  List,  and  tlie  Duchy  of  Cornwall  brought  him  in  an 
additional  revenue  of  £12,000.  Yet  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years  the  Prince's  debts  amounted  to  £160,000.  '^^^ 
In  consequence  of  his  evil  way  of  life,  and  the  eagerness  o»iNMition. 
with  which  he  had  connected  himself,  both  politically  and 
socially,  with  the  dissolute  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  the  King 
refused  to  give  his  son  any  assistance  ;  and  Pitt  declined  to  propose 
to  Parliament  an  additional  allowance.  In  these  circumstances  his 
Koyal  Highness  dismissed  his  servants,  soli  his  horses,  shut  up  his 
house,  and  reduced  himself  to  the  level  of  a  piivate  gentleman  of 
straitened  means.  But  the  debts  were  ver}'  slightly  diminished  by 
this  foolish  step,  and  instead  of  comman*  ing  public  s^^-mpathy,  the 
Prince  only  exposed  himself  to  ridicule.  He  had  long  since  lost  the 
popularity  which  had  followed  him  at  the  outset  of  his  oareor  ; 

*  Earl  BuBseU's  Life  of  Fox,  IL,  138.] 
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for  althongh  he  was  addicted  to  betting  and  gambling,  and  indulged 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  these  Irregularities  and 
m»  diwotate  excesses  were  then  considered  venial,  and  it  was  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  he  was  not  honest  and  truthful,  together 
with  some  adventures  in  which  he  became  a  subject  of  public 
scandal,  which  revolted  pubHc  opinion.  A  recent  transgression 
which  common  fame  laid  to  his  charge,  caused  greater 
offence  than  any  of  the  numerous  breaches  of  decency  and 
morality  of  which  he  stood  convicted.  It  was  believed  tJbat  he 
had  contracted  a  private  marriage,  contrary  to  the  Royal  Mar- 
riage Act,  as  well  as  in  defiance  of  the  Bill  of  Bights , 
a4jM««*  witti  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  of  great 
withMn.  beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  this  year  (1787)  his 
B^^cS*  ^^^^s  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and 
uc  Lady.  tho  Opposition  feeling  bound  to  support  the  claims  of  their 
illustrious  patron,  and  yet  not  wiUing  that  the  proposition 
should  emanate  directly  from  themselves,  prevailed  upon  a  City  alder- 
man to  move  an  Address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  grant  the 
Prince  relief,  on  a  vote  being  passed  for  that  purpose.  Pitt  at  once 
intimated  that  he  should  oppose  the  motion,  and  if  it  was  persevered 
in,  would  justify  his  conduct  by  the  disclosure  of  circumstances 
which  he  would  willingly  conceal.  Other  hints  were  let  fall,  and  it 
was  then  represented  to  tho  Prince,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  satisfy  the  public  concerning  them.  On  this,  his  Royal  Highness 
gave  Fox  written  authority  to  contradict  the  repoii;  of  his  clandes- 
tine marriage,  and  the  Opposition  leader  accordingly,  in  a  crowded 
and  excited  House,  stigmatized  the  rumour  as  a  monstrous  inven- 
tion, destitute  of  the  slightest  foundation.  Being  re- 
Hitprevari-  minded  that  the  marriage  might  nevertlicless  have 
^U^^*°  taken  place,  though  not  legally,  he  added  that  he 
thereto.  had  not  denied  the  calumny  in  this  sense;  he  denied 
it  in  fact  as  tcell  as  in  law,  and  that  he  spoke  from 
direct  authority.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  astonished 
the  House  by  this  statement.  Fox  found  that  ho  had  been  deceived. 
The  lady  had  been  married  to  the  Heir  Apparent,  not  only  by  the 
law  of  her  own  church,  but  subsequently  by  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
in  the  presence  of  six  witnesses,  one  of  whom  told  Fox  tho  next  day 
after  the  above  contradiction,  that  he  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 
When  the  great  Whig  perceived  how  completely  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, he  immediately  renounced  the  Prince's  acquaintance ;  but 
his  resentment  did  not  last  more  than  a  year.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
was  possessed  of  loftier  and  more  inflexible  principles.     The  Prince 
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had  led  her  to  believe  that  Fox  invented  the  denial,  and  from  that 
day  forth  she  refnsed  to  admit  the  supposed  slanderer  of  her  repata- 
tion  into  her  presence.  It  was  now  deemed  advisable  to  hush  up 
the  matter ;  his  Royal  Highness  received  an  additional  income  of 
iB10,000,  and  his  debts  were  paid.* 

11.  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. — The  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  celebrated  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
hegBOi  in  the  session  of  1786,  when  Burke  moved  for  the  necessary 
papers  on  which  to  found  his  charges.  These  proceedings  were  con- 
tinued for  two  years,  and  terminated  in  the  Governor- General  being 
brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1788.     This  trial  continued  through  the  various  sessions  until  1796. 

In  the  preliminary  proceedings,  Burke  exhibited  twenty  articles, 
the  principal  of  which  related  to  the  RohiUa  war ;  the 
transactions  in  Benares ;  the  treatment  of  the  Begums  of  ^^^^2^ 
Onde;   the  Mahratta  war;   contracts  and  acceptance  of 
presents.     Hastings  was  furnished  with  copies  of  these  articles,  and 
for  two  days  was  permitted  to  reply  to  them  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

The  leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  Burke,  North,  Fox,  and 
Francis,  supported  the  charges  ;  Pitt  to  k  no  part  at  first  in  the 
debate  ;  although  ho  suffered  his  subordinates  to  oppose  the  first 
charge  with  regard  to  the  Bohilla  war,  and  the  motion  on  this  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  But  on  the  next  charge,  that  relating 
to  tlie  exorbitant  demands  on  Cheyto  Sing,  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
it  is  said  had  not  given  any  serious  attention  to  the 
impeachment,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  movement  of  the  ^'|J,J^^."^ 
Opposition,  changed  his  conduct,  and  voted  for  the  motion,  peacbment. 
The  consequence  was  that  while  the  Bohilla  charge, 
xmsnpportcd  by  the  Minister,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  52  ;  the 
Benares  charge  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  40.  This  sudden  and 
unexpected  support  caused  the  proceedings  to  bo  resumed  in 
the  session  of  1787  with  increased  vigour.  The  charge  relating  to 
the  plunder  of  the  Begums  of  Oude  was  brought  forward  by  Sheridan 
in  a  speech  which  was  one  of  the  most  dazzling  displays  of  oratory 
ever  exhibited  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  three  to  one.  In  the  end,  twenty  articles  were 
voted,  and  Burke  was  ordered  to  carry  them  up  to  tbe  House  of 
Lords.  Hastings  was  then  taken  into  the  custody  of  Black  Rod, 
but  was  liberated  on  bail,  himself  in  £20,000,  and  two  sureties  of 
£10,000  each.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  same  session  for  the 
impeachment  of  Sir  Elijali  Impey,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

*  MoMG^'s  George  tbe  Third, ni.,  153-1G8 ;  Knight's  Popular  History,  YH.,  151-103. 
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On  the  13th  of  Fehrnary,  178B,  the  tiial  of  Hastinp^s  conunenoed 

before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Westminster  Hall,  with 
opmaiiK  of  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  befitting  a  great  state  trial. 
wLtmiMter  The  preUminary  proceedinj^s  occupied  two  days,  and 
Hau.  Burke  then  opened  the  first  change,  in  a  speech  which  was 

continued  for  four  days.  He  concluded  his  address 
with  the  enumeration  of  ten  charges ;  Fox  followed  with  the 
Benares  charge,  and  next  Sheridan  with  that  of  the  Princesses  of 
Oude.  Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  was  the  leader 
of  the  defendant's  counsel,  and  Lords  Thurlow  and  Loughborough 
in  their  capacity  as  peers  also  supported  Hastings.  The  public 
mind,  however,  was  so  excited  by  the  brilliant  orations,  that  while 
the  Hall  was  crowded  in  every  part  during  their  delivery,  few  re- 
mained to  hear  the  dry  details  of  evidence,  and  the  managers  were 
left  to  squabble  with  the  counsel  for  the  prisooer,  day  after  day,  on 
points  of  evidence,  in  the  presence  of  some  dozen  Lords,  a  score  of 

Members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of 
AraAcuonin  Ustless  spoctalor3.  As  the  trial  went  on  pubHc  opinion 
Bu!ia^.      began  to  sympatliise  with   the  accused ;    the  House  of 

Commons  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  prosecution  ;  and  in 
the  following  session,  it  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Burke  for 
having  asserted  in  his  speech,  on  opening  the  sixth  charge,  that 
Hastings  **  had  murdered  Nuncomar  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Ehjah 
Impey."  After  the  trial  had  lasted  three  years,  Burke  himself  pro- 
posed to  abandon  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  charges,  and  in  the  end 
Hastings  was  acquitted  by  a  large  majority.*  The  great  object, 
however,  of  the  impeachment  was  really  attained.  The  crimes 
which  sullied  the  glory  of  Hastings  have  never  been  repeated,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  poorest  Hindoo  has  enjoyed  the  same 
rights  of  justice  and  good  government  as  are  claimed  by  English- 
men. 

12.  The  Great  Party  Conflict  on  the  Question  of  the  Regency 
1788-89. — During  the  summer  of  1788  the  King  was  seized  witib  a 

riolent  illness  which  terminated  in  symptoms  of  lunacy,  so 
The  KioR  that  in  October  it  became  necessary  to  subject  him  to 
timTor"'^  medical  treatment.  Parliament  stood  prorogued  for  the 
inoAcy.         20th  of  November,  and  on  that  davboth  Houses  assembled 

without  any  further  summons,  or  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  On  the  suggestion  of  Ministers  it  was  then  agreed  to  ad- 
journ for  a  fortnight,  and  to  summon  all  members  to  attend  at  the 
^next  meeting  by  circular  letters.  The  day  before  this  adjomned 
*  Maasey,  DL,  1C8-175 ;  Macanlay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings. 
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meeting,  the  King's  physicians  were  examined  by  the  Privy  Conncil, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  authentic  evidence  of  the  King's  con- 
dition before  Parliament.  Both  Houses  then  proceeded  to 
appoint  committees  to  examine  the  physicians  themselves,  and 
as  these  committees  confirmed  the  previous  report,  that  the  King 
was  incapable  of  meeting  Parliament,  Pitt  moved  that  a  Committee 
■honld  be  appointed  to  search  for  precedents  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  had  been  taken,  when  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  had  been  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy,  sickness, 
infirmity,  or  otlicrwise. 

Fox  opposed  this  motion,  and   advanced    the  startUng  opinion 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  and  express  a  right 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty  during  the  King's  JJ^!^*"^'*" 
incapacity,  as  if  the  King  were  actually  dead,  and  that  it  UieBcxeney. 
was  merely  for  the  two  Houses  to  pronounce  at  what  time 
he  should  commence  the  exercise  of  his  right.     On  this,  Pitt  rose 
with    an  air    of  authority,  and    in  the  most    emphatic    language 
denounced  the  doctrine  of  the  TMiig  leader,  as  utterly  at  variance 
with   the    law    of   the    country  and    the  constitutional  rights    of 
Parliament ;     and    he    went      so    far     as    to    afiirm    that    the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  than   any  other  individual  subject,  no  u  oppo- 
unless   by  the  authority  of  Parhament.     To  those  who  "*^  ^ "" 
understood  the  question  in  its  constitutional  bearing,  this  by  oarke. 
argument  was  irresistible ;  and  only  one  person  could  bo 
found  to  support  Fox.     This  was  Burke,  who  displayed  on  this  oc- 
casion an  amount  of  passion,  which  greatly  detracted  from  his  repu- 
tation as  a  sound  authority  upon  constitutional  questions.     He  did 
not  contend  for  Fox's  doctrine  of  absolute  right,  but  accused  Pitt  of 
desiring  to  keep  the  Piince  of  Wales  out  of  the   regency,  in  order 
that  ho   might  occupy  it  liimself — ^an  indecent  and   unwarranted 
remark  which  drew  upon  him  loud  cries  of  disapprobation. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  abstract  right,  at  length  merged 
in  the  more  practical  question  of  what  powers  should  bo  confided  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  regent.  On  the  16th  of  December  the  House 
being  resolved  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Pitt  moved  tliree  resolutions  affirming  the  King's  disability,  the 
right  of  tlie  two  Houses  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  necessity  of  determining  the  ^^^^^  ^^jj 
means  by  which  the  royal  assent  may  be  given  to  Bills 
passed  for  this  purpose  during  the  continuan  ceof  the  King's  indisposition. 

The  debates  on  these  resolutions  were  equally  as  violent  as  thoso 
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upon    the    previous  questions   of  absolute  right ;    but    they  were 

carried  by  both  Houses  ;   and  Pitt  having  thus  estabhshod  the  right 

of  Parliament  to  make  provision  for  the  exercise  of  royal  authority, 

during    its    temporary   interruption,    submitted    his   plan   of  the 

regency  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (30th  December). 

The  royal  authority  was  to  be  exercised  by  his  Royal  Highness  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty.  The  care  of  the  King's  person  and 
household,  and  the  appointment  of  ofiicers  and  servants  was  to  be  reserved 
to  the  Queen.  The  Regent  was  not  to  dispose  of  the  King's  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  nor  grant  any  office  in  reversion,  nor  any  pension  or  office, 
otherwise  than  during  pleasure,  except  those  which  were  required  to  be 
granted  for  life  ;  nor  was  he  to  create  any  peer. 

These  stringent  conditions  were  proposed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  King's  illness  would  not  be  of  long  duration,  but  before 
they  could  be  brought  before  Parliament,  fresh  discussions  were 
raised  by  the  Opposition  on  the  state  of  the  King's  health,  which 
resulted  in  another  examination  of  his  physicians  by  a  select  com- 
mittee. The  inquiry  lasted  several  days  ;  but  -while  it  disclosed 
much  party  spirit,  intrigue  and  jealousy,  it  ehcited  no  new  facts 
concerning  the  probable  recovery  of  the  royal  patient.  The  least 
hopeful  physicians,  led  by  Dr.  Warren, were  popular  with  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  throughout,  had  displayed  the  greatest  avidity  for  power  ; 
and  the  more  sanguine,  led  by  Dr.  Willis,  found  favour  with  the 
Queen  and  the  Ministers. 

At  length  on  the  19th  of  January,  1789,  Pitt  moved  in  committee 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  five  resolutions  on  which  the  Regency 
Bill  was  to  be  founded  ;  they  were  adopted  by  botli  Houses,  and 
being  presented  to  the  Prince  he  formally  consented  to  undertake 
the  Regency.  The  Bill  embodying  these  resolutions  was  brought  in 
on  the  5th  of  February;  in  the  middle  of  that  month  a  great 
improvement  took  place  in  the  King's  condition;  on  the  28rd 
of  the  month  the  King  announced  his  convalescence  in  a  gra- 
cious letter  to  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
MSdw?*  March  he  formally  resumed  the  reins  of  government  by 
recover*.  oponing  Parhameut  through  a  Commission  in  tho  usual 
manner.  Addresses  were  unanimously  voted  by  both 
Houses ;  London  was  illuminated,  and  His  Majesty^s  recovery 
was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on 
the  28rd  of  April. 

Part}'  spirit  had  never  been  known  to  run  so  high  as  during  these 
mturncw  o(  few  mouths  of  the  King's  illness.  Private  society  was 
party  «pirit  infcctod  by  it ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Prince  would  not 
^Jl^Itten."       meet  tlio  King's  friends  at  the  same  table.     But  while  the 
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fictions    were    thus    raging    over    the    prostrate     monarch,    the 
people  wore  of   one    mind   in    their   attachment    to  the   t'rown, 
and  inflnenced  by  their  distrast  of  the  Prince's  character  and  their 
dread   of  beholding  a  Court  polluted  with   all  the  abominations  of 
gambling  and  debauchery,  they  made  such  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
as  the  conntry  had  not  exliibitod   since  the  days   of  the  Cavaliers. 
Nor  were  these  feelings  confined  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.    The 
firmnosa  and  judgment  with  which  Pitt  hal  now  passed 
fhroogh  two  great  ordeals ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  had  fjj"^'^^ 
defeated,   against    incalculable  odds,  the   attacks  of  an  popularity. 
unprincipled  Coalition,  and  in  the  second,  had  as  suc- 
eenfnUy  struggled  a^zainst   even  greater   dangers  and  difficulties, 
xmised  the  young  and  courageous  son  of  Chatham  to  the  highest 
point  of  power  and  popularity. ''' 


Section  H.— THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1.— SOME  OF  THE  PROMINENT  CAUSES  OF  THE 

REVOLUTION. 

13.  Despotic  Character  of  the  French  Monarchy. — At  the  close 
of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  which  immediately  preceded  the  King*s 
indisposition  in  the  summer  of  1788,  the  Royal  Speech  assured  the 
country,  that  the  general  state  of  Europe  afibrded  every 
reason  to  expect  that  England  would  continue  to  enjoy  ^*J^"n^ 
the  blessings  of  peace.     In  September  of  the  same  year,  not  foreiie«n 
Pitt  al-o  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  state  of  France  ^^^^ 
teemed   to  promise  us,  more  than  ever,  a  considerable 
respite  from  any  dangerous  projects.!     Yet  at  this  very  time  there 
were  symptoms  of  impending  changes,  which  English  travellers  like 
Arthnr  Young  could  perceive,  but  which  were  apparently  beyond 
the   ken  of  statesmen.     The   causes  which   contributed  to  these 
impending  changes  may  be  seen  in  the   following  brief  summary 
ffi  the  social  and  pohtical  condition  of  France   in  the  eighteenth 
eentury.J 

The  Government  was  both  in  theory  and  practice  a  perfect  des- 
potism. The  King  was  the  sole  legislative  and  supreme  executive 
power ;  he  could  dispose  of  the  property  of  his  subjects  by  imposts 
and  confiscations,  and  of  their  persons  by  lettrcn  dc  cachet.     Public 

•  Maaney'g  Georfio  the  Third,  IIL.  182-224 ;  Knight's  Popular  History  VII.,  15J-155 
^fay'a  Constitutional  History,  I..  175-194. 

t  Diaries  of  George  Kose,  I..  85. 

:  In  trocicf!  those  causes,  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  IV.  Book  vii.  chap.  1,  has  gon 
«ntUy  been  followed. 
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opinion  and  the  passive  rosistanco  of  the  Parliaments'^'  were  the 
sole  checks  upon  the  royal  prerogative.  A  dangerous  result  of 
this  arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown  was,  that  the  people  were  taught 
to  regard  it,  not  only  as  the  natural  dispenser  of  aid  in  times  of 
famine  and  distress,  but  even  as  the  cause  of  such  evils.  This  feel- 
ing became  a  dangerous  element  of  discontent  in  times  of  commo- 
tion, and  vms  one  of  the  most  terrible  weapons  used  in  the  first 
years  of  tlie  Revolution. 

14.  The  Airstocracy  an  Exclusive  Caste. — The  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  nobility  was  the  most  striking  defect  in  the  French  social 
system  under  the  old  regime.  Instead  of  being  a  support  to  the 
Crown,  the  nobles  had  always  been  regarded  as  its  rivals  and  ene- 
mies ;  their  power,  therefore,  had  always  been  under- 
Deprwrion  mincd  by  such  sovereigns  as  Louis  XI.,  and  by  such 
nobmty  by  statcsmeu  as  Richelieu.  This  IMinister  sought  to  depress 
the  Crown,  them  by  eucouraging  their  residence  in  the  capital;  his 
poHcy  was  continued  by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors ; 
80  that  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  nobles  had  lost  their  influence  in  the  provinces,  and  had  by  a 
life  of  dissipation  and  extravagance  in  the  capital,  impoverished  their 
resources,  and  been  compelled  to  sell  their  lands  in  small  patches 
to  the  peasantiy,  who,  under  the  name  of  UoturierSf  thus'  obtained 
possession  of  more  than  half  the  land  in  France.  Hence  when  the 
Revolution  came,  the  noblesse  were  powerless  as  a  barrier  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Democracy,  and  they  melted  away  at  the 
S^Tier."*  ^^^^  revolutionary  onslaught.  While  the  nobility  were 
Eut.  thus  decaying,  the  Tiers  Etat  or  Commons,  were  making 

rapid  progress ;  so  that  when  the  States  General  met  in 
1789,  the  members  who  were  elected  to  represent  this  body,  were 
found  to  be  men  of  wealth  and  importance,  whose  minds  were 
opened  to  the  poUtical  and  social  abuses  which  prevailed,  and  who 
had  the  spirit  and  resolution  to  insist  upon  their  redress. 

While,  however,  the  wealth  and  political  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy were  almost  destroyed,  they  continued  in  the  possession  of 
many  of  those  peculiar  and  invidious  privileges,  which  had  been 
inherited  from  the  feudal  age.     In  that  early  time,  they   had  been 

♦  Theso  Parliaments  were  totally  different  in  character  from  tbose  of  Engl&sd, 
the  States-General  boiuQ  the  French  counterpart  of  the  English  Parliament. 
Formerly,  the  French  Porliamentd  were  no  inoro  thau  coorts  of  JTXstioe,  whoM 
Members  were  appointed  and  were  removable  by  the  King.  These  appointments 
were  afterwards  sold,  and  those  who  bought  them  were  considered  to  hold  them 
for  life.  The  chief  pohtical  function  of  the  Parliaments  was  to  register  oroonflnn 
the  royal  edicts  before  they  became  law.  b'ee  England  mider  the  Nonnam  and 
Flontagenots,  Chap.  VIII.,par.l4. 
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exempted  firom  tbe  bnrdGns  of  the  taille  and  other  oppros- 
n^  ineidents  of  direct  taxation,  on  account  of  their  feudal  ^h.  oowaty 
aervices ;  but  now  that  thoso  had  ceased,  and  they  re-  exempt  from 
ceived  the  King's  pay  for  their  mihtary  service  they  still  **'^"°°- 
eigoyed  their  immunity,  besides  having  the  monopoly  of  all  military 
appointments  and  of  the  great  civil  offices.  These  exclusive 
privileges,  together  with  their  pride  of  biiih,  tended  to  make  the 
ftobUue  a  sort  of  caste ;  their  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple was  still  further  widened  by  the  custom,  which  deprived  a  noble 
who  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  of  all  his  pecuhar  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  even  the  inimitable  elegance  of  their  manners 
served  only  to  increase  the  envy  with  which  thoy  were  regarded. 
This  last  circumstance  may  account  for  much  of  the  cynicism  and 
$anS'CuloUi9m  of  the  Revolution. 

15.  Oppressions  and  Restrictions  upon  the  Industrious  Glasses. 
— ^Thefeadal  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  mostgi-iovously  felt  in  the 
roDd  districts.  Here  the  peasant  proprietors  had  no  right  of  property 
in  tbe  game  on  their  lands ;  they  were  compelled  to  grind  their  com 
in  the  lord's  mill,  and  bake  their  bread  in  his  oven  ;  to  crush  their 
grapes  in  his  wine  press  ;  to  make  use  of  his  ferry,  and  to  seU  their 
prodnoe  in  his  market.  In  some  cases,  these  scignorial  rights 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Crown,  and  then  the  peasants  were  com- 
pelled to  labour  gratuitously  in  making  roads,  building 
barracks,  and  other  public  works.  This  forced  labour  Thocorvie. 
was  called  the  Corvee,  and  was  often  exacted  in  a  most 

bmtal  and  unfeeling  manner  ;  the  peasantry  wore  often  summoned 
from  distant  quarters,  and  from  across  the  mountains  ;  if  they  did 
not  bring  their  carts  and  oxen,  they  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  or 
made  to  do  the  work  of  the  teams  themselves.*  While  the 
peasantry  were  thus  ground  down  by  burdens  which  had  existed 
from  the  middle  ages,  tlie  burgesses  of  the  towns  were  fettered  in 
their  industry  by  the  restrictions  of  guilds  and  corporations.  No 
one,  except  thefreemen  of  these  bodies,  could  become  an  apprentice, 
without  paying  a  considerable  premium  ;  and  when  the  apprentice 
had  served  his  time,  he  could  not  set  up  for  himself  as  a  master, 
except  he  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  a  considerable  period , 
and  was  prepared  to  pay  very  heavy  fees.  The  son  of  a  master 
workman  was  free  from  these  restrictions,  and  it  thus  happened 
that  trades  came  to  be  perpetuated  in  certain  famihcs. 

16.  Wealth  and  Extravagance  of  the  Church  Dignitaries. — 
Another  relic  of  the  feudal  age,  which  acted  as  a  barrier  against  the 

*  See  two  cases  mentioned  in  Knight's  Popular  History,  YIL,  150-160. 
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growing  spirit  of  tho  time  was  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  France. 
The  clergy,  like  the  aristocracy,  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation  ; 
the  higher  dignities  were  mostly  filled  hy  the  younger  sons  of  nohle 
families,  who  rolled  in  wealth  and  lived  in  luxurious  dissipation, 
while  tHoy  loft  the  discharge  of  their  holy  functions  to  ecclesiastics 
who,  in  many  cases,  had  scarcely  the  means  of  decent  existence. 
The  abuses  of  Church  property  were  equally  notorious  ;  the  revenues 
of  many  abbeys  being  possessed  by  lajTncn,  and  devoted  to  all  pur- 
poses except  those  which  were  beneficial  to  the  Church.  While  the 
higher  clergy  were  thus  open  profligates,  and  indeed  Atheists,  that 
portion,  including  the  Jansenists,  which  pretended  to  devotion, 
united  to  a  childish  superstition  a  bloody  persecuting  spirit,  and 
thus  aroused  the  fiercest  indignation  in  an  age  which  was  remark- 
able for  its  great  advancement  in  toleration  and  Uberty  of  conscience. 

17.  Anomalons  Condition  of  the  Provinces. — The  anomalous  con- 
dition of  the  Frenchi  Provinces  was  a  further  source  of  discontent. 
These  differed  so  widely  in  their  systems  of  law,  reUgion  and 
finance,  that  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  form  one  kingdom. 

Langue  d^OcwsiS  subject  to  the  Roman  LviW.Langucd'CEil  to  the  Common 
Law ;  •  in  some  provinces,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Pays  d^eUc- 
tiofiy  the  taxes  were  assessed  and  collected  by  magistrates  popularly  elected, 
and  here  the  King  was  said  to  impose  a  tax ;  while  in  ihe  provinces  within 
the  Pays  d*ctais,  the  Crown  fixed  and  was  said  to  demand  the  contribution  of 
each  province,  the  privilege  consisting  in  certain  assemblies  or  states,  deter- 
mining the  method  in  which   the  contribution  should  be  assessed. 

This  curious  siite  of  things  led  to  many  evils  and  inconveniences, 
the  most  striking  of  which  was,  the  enormous  differences  which 
prevailed  in  contiguous  provinces,  in  the  duties  on  the  same  article. 
In  Bretagne  and  Artois,  for  example,  there  was  no  gahelle 
^beueor  ^^  ^^^^  ^^»  whilo  in  othcrs  it  was  oppressive.  The 
8»itT»x.  Crown  alone  enjoyed  the  right  to  sell  salt,  and  its  con- 
sumption in  the  latter  provinces  was  obligatory,  every 
person  above  seven  years  of  age  being  compelled  to  purchase  seven 
pounds  annually.  This  article  alono  contributed  fifty-four  mil- 
lion livres  to  the  revenue  (J6540,000).  The  other  taxes  were 
chiefly  assessed  on  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  Hfe  ;  so  that  tlie  national  burdens  fell  heaviest  on  the 
poor,t  and  it  has  been  computed  that  if  the  produce  of  an  acre  had 
been  divided  into  twelve  parts,  nearly  seven  and  a  half  went  to  the 
Kiog,  three  and  a  half  to  the  proprietor,  and  one  to  the  cultivator. 

*  Seo"  England  under  the  Normans  and  Plantogenots,"  Chapter  II.,  paragraph  4, 
&sto  the  nature  of  these  territorial  divisions. 
f  TocquoTiUe's  France  before  the  Bevolution,  p.  170. 
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As  nearly  one  third  of  Franco  at  this  period  was  in  the  hands  of 
small  proprietors,  npon  whom  these  taxes  fell  with  onnsoal  severity, 
the  eoltivation  o£  many  districts  was  altogether  abandoned.* 

18.  MischievouB  Effects  of  Centralisation. — ^It  was  these  anoma- 
lies which  created  the  necessity  for  a  strong  government  in  France. 
The   great  central  power  was  the   King^s  Council,  which  was  both 
legislative  and  administrative.    It  decided  npon  all  affairs  of  a  public 
natore,  prepared  laws,  fixed  the  taxes,  appointed  and  controlled  all 
the  provincial  functionaries,  and  set  in  motion  every  local 
movement.     Its  power  was  exclusively  that  of  the  llirone,  ^^  ^^ 
since  its  members  were  appointed  solely  by  the   King ;  cu  and  um 
it   was  the   State,  and  the   King  was  tiie   State.      The  o^^^' 
Controller- General    was    the    Ministerial    head    of   this 
Council;   his  officers  were  the  Intendants  of  the  provinces,   and 
these   latter,  with  their    subordinate    officers,   directed  'the   con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  aU  roads   and    bridges;    superin- 
tended hospitals  and  prisons;  regulated  the  taxes  and  prescribed 
the  quota  of  men  to  servo  in  the  militia  for  each  parish  ;  distributed 
alms  to  the  poor,  or  com  and  rice  in  times  of  pressure.     By  this 
system  of  centralisation  there  was  no  city,  town,  borough,  village, 
or  hamlet  in  the  kingdom ;  there  was  neither  hospital,  church  fabric, 
religious  house,  nor  college,  which  had  an  independent  will  in  the 
management  of  its  private  affairs,  or  which  could  administer  its  own 
property,  according  to  its  own  choice,  t     Thus  the  French 
people   lost  all  power  of  managing  their  own  affairs ;  the  ^«  aorem. 
Government  having  assumed  the  place  of  Providence,  it  SJaLiitarod 
was  natural  that  every  one  should  invoke  its  aid  in  his  ererythinff. 
individual  necessities ;  when  this  aid  did  not  come   in  the 
season  of  calamity,  it  was  natural  again  that  they  should  blaspheme 
Providence ;  and  when  the   time   of  vengeance  came,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  broke  the  false  idol  in  pieces.! 

If  there  had  been  a  constitutional  remedy  for  these  numerous 
evils,  the  country  might  have  been  saved  by  peaceable  and  legal 
means.  But  unhappily  for  France — she  had  no  constitution.  No- 
thing therefore  remained  but  Revolution. 

19.  Influence  of  the  Philosophers. — Fiscal  and  administrative 
reforms  had  been  attempted,  first  by  the  school  of  the  Physiocrats^ 
whose  fundamental  doctrine  was,  that  the  soil  alone  was  the  source 
of  wealth,  and  its   cultivators  the  only  productive  class ;  and  next 

•  Alison'B  Earopo,  I.,  chap.  2.  par.  75.  For  a  brief  bnt  roinarkably  clear  view  of 
thesn  oppreBsiouH  ami  their  effects  upon  the  country,  road  White's  Eighteen 
Chri*ii<^f^  Centuries— tho  oightoonth  century. 

i  TocqueviUo'B  "  Fruucu  before  the  Be  volution,'*  Chapters  2  and  3  S  Ibid. 

G  a 
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by  the  Economists,  who  confined  their  attention  to  com- 
j^^ig^  merce.'  Both  schools  were  opposed  to  all  restrictions,  and 
and  the  the  virtuous  Torgot,  the  most  eminent  disciple  of  the 
BconomiBU.  ^^^^  school,  furthcr  advocated  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  in  com,  and  the  taxation  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  The  temper 
of  the  French,  at  this  time,  however ,would  never  have  been  satisfied 
with  such  moderate  and  incomplete  reforms.  A  spirit  was  abroad 
that  was  to  overthrow  both  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  shake 
society  to  its  very  foundations. 

This  spirit  was  the  growth  of  the  philosophical  Hterature  of  the 
eighteentii  century.  Questions  of  politics  and  rehgion,  the  elemen- 
ts^ principles  of  society,  and  the  grounds  of  religious  belief  were 
the  chief  topics  discussed;  and  Bayle,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Abbe 
St.  Pierre  the  most  prominent  among  the  writers. 

The  first  author,  however,  whose  works  had  apy  direct  influence  upon  the 

French  Revolution  was  Montesquieu,  who,  after  travelling  over 
initaMiM  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  took  up  his  abode  in  England  in  1729, 
MontMqniAiu  ^^^  applied  himself  to    the   study  of  its  laws  and  constitution. 

His  great  work  oii  L^ Esprit  dcs  Lois  published  in  1749,  was  not 
so  well  received  in  France  as  it  was  in  England,  but  through  it  he  became^ 
the  founder  of  that  school  of  reformers,  including  Neckar,  Lally,  Tollendal 
and  others,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  wished  to 
establish  in  France  a  constitution  on  the  English  model.  With  this 
object  in  view,  they  were  led  to  assist  the  beginnings  of  a  movement 
which  they  ^  were  afterwards  unable  to  arrest.  *  They  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  the  absence  in  France  of  an  aristocracy  like  that  of 
England,  which  had  no  exclusive  privileges,  which  was  constantly 
being  replenished  from  the  people,  and  was  identified  with  them 
in  its  private  interests,  alone  rendered  English  institutions  impossible  in 
France ;  while,  in  addition,  the  democratic  inclinations  of  the  French,  their 

military  habits,  and  their  large  standing  army,  all  tended  the  same 
Voitoire.         way.*     Voltaire,  who  also   acquired  much  of  his  philosophy  in 

England,  had  a  far  greater  influence  than  Montesquieu  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Infidelity  had  already  taken  root  in  France  before  the 
close  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  partly  out  of  a  reaction  against  the  superstition 
of  the  previous  age,  and  partly  out  of  disgust  at  the  bigotry  and  hypocrisy 
which  marked  the  later  years  of  that  monarch's  reign.  The  sceptical  nature 
of  Voltaire's  writings  gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  growth  of  this 
reaction  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Church,  the  absorption  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  which  formed  the  most 

striking  features  of  the  Revolution,  must  mainly  be  ascribed 
timXd<t*  to  his  teaching.  The  philosophical  school,  known  as  the 
dopMdisto.       Encyclopaedists,      were    the     disciples     of   Voltaire     and     the 

contemporaries  of  his  later  years.      The  famous  EncyclopadU 

whence  the   school  derived  its  name,  and  which  was  the  first   work  of  its 

kind,  was  projected  by  Diderot  in  1750  and  was  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the 

propagation  of  Liberal  opinions.     From  this  school,  which  included  D*Alem 

*  See  "England  under  tbo  Normans  and  Plantagenet?,**  Chapter  Ym., paragrftph 
14,  on  thePemooratic  ohaxaoter  of  the  English  Aristocracy. 
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bert,  Raynali  Condorcet,  and  Helvetius,  proceeded  many  separate  works 
aimed  against  the  Church  and  the  Monarchy ;  but    the    most 
powerful  of  all  the  writers  at  this  time  was  Rousseau,  whose  trea-  Bonmui. 
tise  on  the  Social  Contract ^  the  abstract  rights  of  man,  and  the 
ibndamental  principles  of  civil  society,  gave  birth  to  that  active  assumption 
<xf  sovereignty  by  the  French  people,  and  their  utter  contempt  for  their  repre- 
sentatives which  marked  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution.* 

The  whole  intelligcnco  of  France,  led  by  all  that  was  distingaished 
in  the  most  polite   and  brilliant  society  in  the  world,  surrendered 
itself  to  the  guidance  of  these  teachers.     Without  a  thought  of  the 
hopeless  condition  of  the  miserable   peasantry,  who  were  ground 
into  the  most  abject  poverty  by  their  seignorial  rights,  the 
French  nobility,  in  their  Parisian  saloons,  talked  of  Reve-  J^^r*"*iL 
lation  as  a  falsehood,  and  of  the  received  maxims  of  civil  canLunintbe 
policy  as  obsolete.     Beason  was  the  only  guide,  a  repubUc  ]^J^^ 
the  only  form  of  Government  suitable  to  an  enHghtened 
people.     These  doctrines  were  thoughtlessly  ventilated  in  sport  and 
wantonness,  as  mere  speculative  opinions  that  would  have  no  practi- 
cal effects.     But  while  thus  forming  the  fashionable  pastime   of  the 
hour  to  these  gay  patricians,  the  new  opinions  were  taken  up  in  a 
practical  and  earnest  spirit  by  the  millions  throughout  the  country, 
labouring  under  the  oppression  of  reHgious  and  poUtical  institutions 
equally  as  corrupt. 

20.  Effect  of  the  American  Revolt. — In  the  midst  of  all  this 
intellectual  ferment,  the  Revolution  in  the  New  World  inflamed  the 
imagination  of  the  French  people,  and  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse 
to  Uie  new  philosophy.  In  their  minds,  the  Americans  were  only 
executing  what  the  French  writers  had  conceived ;  while  the  aid 
which  the  Government  had  given  to  the  rebels,  appeared  to  sanction 
revolt.  When  La  Fayette  returned  from  America,  his  presence  in 
the  French  Court  seemed  to  bo  the  very  embodiment  of  democracy, 
and  it  was  he  and  other  French  volunteers  in  the  American  struggle, 
fdio  were  among  the  foremost  to  promote  the  Revolution  in  their 
own  country. 

21.  Degradation  of  the  Monarchy. — While  such  was  the  progress 
of  pnbHc  opinion,  the  monarchy  was  falling  to  pieces  from  corruption 
and  decay.  Until  near  the  close  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign,  the  French 
people  had  looked  up  to  their  sovereigns  with  loyalty  and  affection, 
as  their  protectors  against  the  aristocracy,  and  the  promoters  of  the 
national  glory.  But  these  feehngs  waned  when  the  misery  caused 
by   the    wars    of   the    Grand    Monarch    began    to    press    upon 

•  See  a  brief  exposition  of  Boassoau's  principle!  in  Pyer's  Modem  Borope,  Book 
VIL,  Chapter  L 
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the  people,  and  the  mean  and  abominable  vices  of  Louis 
oroM  chur-  ^^«  bitterly  extinguished  them.  This  wretched  monarch 
•cter  of  actually  traded  upon  the  distresses  of  his  subjects.  He 
Loui»3cv.  speculated  in  all  kinds  of  securities,  and  when  an  edict  was 
in  preparation  by  the  Council,  which  might  depreciate  the  value 
of  any  of  these,  the  royal  signature  was  withheld  until  the 
King  had  realized.  In  like  manner,  he  converted  a  society 
which  had  been  formed  under  the  control  of  government,  for 
maintaining  the  price  of  corn  at  a  certain  level  and  ensuring  a 
supply  for  Paris,  into  an  instrument  of  private  gain.  The  exportation 

of  com  being  forbidden  in  Languedoc,  the  price  of  this 
m«  Famine    commodity  feU.     The  King's  private  agent  then  came  and 

bought  up  the  com,  and  kept  it  in  hand  till  the  price 
was  again  raised.  To  divert  popular  odium  from  these  nefarious 
transactions,  the  Court  accused  the  Parliaments  of  causing  scarcity  ; 
these  assemblies  retorted  the  charge  on  the  Court ;  but  the  people 
regarded  them  all  as  equally  guilty,  and  ended  by  consideiing  the 
upper  classes  as  so  many  vampires,  leagued  to  suck  their  blood. 
Tie  society  which  thus  contributed  to  the  speculating  avarice  of 
Louis  XV.  was  called  by  the  people  Tlie  Famine  Compact;  frequent 
scarcities  constantly  recalled  the  name ;  the  King  and  the  com  dealer 
were  confounded  ever  after ;  and  when  the  Revolution  came,  and 
the  royal  family  were  led  captive  to  Paris  by  the  populace  (6th  Oct. 
1789),  they  were  escorted  with  shouts  of  **  the  baker,  his  wife  and 
the  little  apprentice  !"  Such  was  the  estimation  of  the  crown,  when 
Louis  XVI.  became  the  innocent  victim  of  faults  that  were  not  his 
own. 

22.  Constant  Financial  DiflSculties. — The  constant  deficiency  in 
the  revenue  has  been  regarded  as  another  of  those  agents  which 
brought  on  the  Revolution.  The  influence  of  this  circumstance, 
however,  was  due  more  to  the  temper  of  the  people  which  forbade 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 

higher  orders  to  surrender  their  privileges  of  exemption.  In 
Nedoir*"**     1776,  Turgot,whose  constant  aim  was  the  good  of  the  people, 

had  vainly  endeavoured  to  abolish  these  privileges,  and 
was  dismissed  ;  Neckar,  who  succeeded  him,  received  the  same 
treatment  in  1781,  when  he  proposed  to  reform  all  that  was  vicious 
in  the  State.  In  1783,  Calonno  became  Controller  of  Finance, 
and  by  means  of  repeated  loans  got  on  for  three  years.  But 
the  Court  did  not  abate  its  extravagance,  and  the  Minister,  unable 
to  obtain  further  supplies  from  the  stock-jobbers,  resolved  upon 
summoning  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  to  devise  new  plans  of 
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iualioii.       This    body,    which    had    not    previoaslT    assembled 
fixr  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  met  towards  the  end  of  Aa«iUr  «< 
Febroaiy,  1787 ;  but  as  the  majority  of  the  members  **•  *«•■*•• 
belonged    to    those    privileged    classes    whom  Calonne  proposed 
should  be  snbject  to  a  land  tax,  they  rejected  his  scheme,  and  both 
minister  and  assembly  were  dismissed.     M.  do  Brienne,  Archbishop 
of  Tonlonse,  then  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  finances,  and 
proposed  to  raise  money  by  stamps.     The  Parliament  of  Paris,  how- 
ever, refused  to  register  the  edict  for  this  new  tax,  unless  the   ac- 
oounts  were  submitted  to  their  examination :  and   thev  further  re- 
solved  that  a  perpetual  tax  such  as  the  one  proposed  could  only  be 
laid  by  the  authority  of  the  States- General.     This  brought  on  a  col- 
lision   between   the   Parliament  and   the   Crown;  the    refractoxy 
members  were  banished  to  Troyes,  and  Paris  was  in  such 
a  state  of  furious  excitement,  that  the  military  were  called  {i^J^^JJ^ 
out.     A  compromise  was  then  effected  by  the  withdrawal  crown  nA 
of  the  tax  ;  but  when  the  Parliament  re-assembled  in  Paris,  ^^"*' 
violent  discussions  ensued,  in  which  the  Duko   of  Orleans  Put*, 
took  part  against  the  Court  and  was  banished  to  one  of  his 
country  seats,  while  two  of  the   most   refractory   members  were 
arrested  by  lettres  de  caclut.     Brienne  now  proposed  to  dispense 
with  the  Parliament  altogether,   and  establish  a  new  court  to  be 
ealled  The  Grand  CoiuicU  of  State,  which  should  authorise  taxation. 
But  when  the  plan  became  known,  it  produced  the  greatest  agitation 
in  Paris  ;  two  more  members  of  the  Parliament  were  then  arrested, 
uider   circumstances     very    similar    to   those    of   the    arrest    of 
the  Five  Members  by  Charles  I.  ;  and   all  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ments   took    up    the    matter  and  displayed    a   spirit   of  revolt. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement,  the  crops  and  vineyards  for 
sixty  leagues  round  Paris,  as  well  as  in  other  districts,  were  almost 
totally   destroyed  by  a  hailstorm   (July,  1788)  ;   distress  bccamo 
general  ;  the  Hoyal  Treasury  was  nearly  empty  ;   and  there  were 
no  means   of  warding  off  the   pressure   of  tlie  public   creditors. 
It  was  in   this  juncture  that  an   edict  was   issued  (8th 
August)  for  the  assembling  of  tlie  States- General  in  May,  Jjjjjj^ 
1789  ;   Brienne  was  dismissed,  and  Neckar,  a  Protestant 
and   a   Swiss,   who  had   adopted    the   democratic  notions  of  the 
Philosophers,  and  was  therefore  prepared  to  reform  the  chief  abuses 
of  the  State,  to  admit  all  citizens  to  public  employments,  to  abolish 
lettres  de   cachet  and  the  censorship  of  the  press  ;    and  in  short  to 
give    France  all  that  she  required   short   of  a  constitution,  was 
re-called. 
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2.— THE   FIRST   STAGE   OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

23.  Meeting  of  the  States-General. — The  recall  of  Neokar  was 
the  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  ;  public  confidence  was  restored ; 
offers  of  loans  poured  in  upon  him,  and  the  funds  rose  thirty  per 
cent.  There  were,  however,  no  finances,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
nntil  the  meeting  of  the  States- General.  A  second  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  had  recommended  that  each  of  the  three  Estates, 
SirSSi**'  ^^  Clergy,  tlie  Nohksse,  and  the  Tiers  Etaty  should  send 
■tat.  three  hundred  members ;  but  on  the   advice  of  Neckar, 

the  number  was  doubled  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  a  measure, 
which  as  events  turned  out,  proved  to  be  the  most  important  among 
the  inunediate  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  the  States- General  assembled  at  Ver- 
sailles after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  The 
excitement  during  the  elections  had  been  most  intense ;  and  when 
the  States  opened,  the  numerous  poUtical  clubs  which  had  been 
formed  in  Paris,  erected  themselves  into  permanent  committees,  to 
watch  their  proceedings. 

The  first  business  was  to  verify  their  returns  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Tiers  Etat  invited  the  other  two  orders  to  the  great  hall  in  which  they  sat. 
But  as  this  proceeding  would  have  led  to  the  three  estates  voting  in  a  body, 
the  nobles  and   clergy  declined  the  proposal.     The  Tiers  Etat  thereupon 

refused  to  proceed  to  business,  and  nothing  was  done  for  five 
The  tim«  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  this  time  (loth  June)  a  final  invitation  was 
j[j|^  ^^  sent  to  the  nobles  and  clergy  on  the  motion  of  the  Abbe  Sieycs, 
title  of  deputy  for  Paris,  and  these  orders  failing  to  appear,  the   Tiers 

tiM  MaUonai    Etat  assumed  the  title  of  The  National  Assembly,  sanctioned  the 
laembiy.        temporary  levy  of  the  existing  taxes,  but  declared  all  those  which 

it  should  not  have  sanctioned  before  its  dissolution,  to  be  null 
ind  void  (17th  June).  These  vigorous  proceedings  filled  the  Court  with 
dismay,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  King  should  hold  a  Royal  Session,  so  as 
to  restore  a  good  understanding  between  the  different  orders.  This 
Royal  Session  was  fixed  for  the  22nd  of  June,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  Assembly  was  ordered  to  adjourn,  and  the  hall  where  it  sat  was 
closed.  Nevertheless,  Bailly  the  astronomer,  its  president,  and  two  of  his 
officers  applied  at  the  door  for  admission  (20th  June),  and  being  brutally 
repulsed  by  the  military,  a  large  number  of  the  deputies  collected   in  the 

avenues  of  Versailles — all  angry,  some  desperate.  These  now 
Oftthofthe  followed  their  president  to  a  neighbouring  tennis  court  (Jeu  de 
Joade  Paume)  and  took  an  oath  not  to  separate  until  they  had  bestowed 

Pftnme.  ^  constitution  on  France.     On  the  following  day  the  tennis  court 

was  hired  by  some  of  the  princes  to  prevent  these  meetings,  and 
the  deputies  repaired  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  nobles.  On  the  23rd,  the  RoyaJ 
Session  having  been  postponed  to  that  day,  the  King  proceeded  to  the 
Assembly,  and  rashly  declared  that  if  the  three  orders  could  not   agree  upon 
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carr3ring  ont  his  proposals,  some  of  which  pointed  to  nsefiil  reforms,  and 
others  to  the  maintenance  of  established  usages,  even  of  abuses,  he  alone 
would  accomplish  the  good  of  his  people,  and  he  commanded  each  order  to 
separate  at  once,  and  meet  in  a  distmct  place  the  following  day.    Most 
of  the  clergy  and  nobles  who  had  joined  the  National  Assembly  then  left 
the  hall  with  the  King  ;  but  the  deputies  refused  to  stir ;  an  exciting  scene 
followed ;  and  upon  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau  it  was  declared  that  the 
persons  of  the  deputies  were  inviolable,  and  that  whoever  arrested 
or  detained  one  of  them  should  be  held  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  Trfnm^  of 
The  next  day  the  majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the    Tiers  Etat,  **»•  ^^*«™ 
notwithstanding  the  royal  order ;  the  day  after  that  many  of  **"• 
the  nobles,  chiefly  the  friends  of  Neckar,  and  including  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  also  united  with  them ;  and  the  King  then  gave  way,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  union  of  the  three  orders  under  the  name  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly (30th  June).    This  extraordinary  change  in   the  resistance  of  the  Court 
was  produced  by  alarming  reports  of  formidable  conspiracies  in  Paris,  and  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  French  guards  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  any  con- 
test with  the  National  Assembly  and  the  people.    Terrified  by  these  threats 
of  insurrection,  and  urged  thereto  by  the  princes  who  were  op- 
posed to  Neckar,  the  King  concentrated  the  foreign  regiments  m  ^^y^ 
nis  service  round  Versailles ;  and  when  Neckar  violently  pro-  ^i^t-t^ 
tested  against  such  an  extreme  measure,  he  dismissed  his  minister 
(nth  July). 

24.  The  Taking  of  the  Bastille.— The  report  of  Neckar's  dis- 
missal reached  Paris  next  day,  together  with  another  report  of  the 
advance  of  the  military  upon  the  city.  At  that  time,  the  streets  of 
the  capital  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  ragged  and  starving 
wretches,  who  had  heen  driven  in  from  the  provinces  by  fiEimine ; 
while  the  gardens  and  cafes  of  the  Palais  Boyd  were  thronged  with 
all  the  agitators  and  demagogues  of  Paris.  When  the  news  came  of 
the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  Camille  Desmoulins,  an  advocate  and 
joomalist,  suddenly  mounted  a  table,  sword  and  pistol  in  hand, 
and  called  the  people  to  arms.  He  was  immediately  followed  in 
procession  by  all  the  mob,  armed  with  sabres,  pikes,  and  what- 
ever weapons  they  could  find,  and  carrying  the  busts  of  Neckar 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  On  entering  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Boyal  German  Regiment,  and  some  blood  was  shed.  All 
that  night,  thousands  of  fierce  men  were  in  the  streets 
searching  for  guns  and  ammunition;  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  Electors  of  Paris,  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  authorised 
the  enrolment  of  the  National  Guard,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  July,  the  Hotel  dcs  InvaUdcs  was  ran-  xnroimeiit 
sacked,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  firelocks  distributed  5JJJJ„^ 
from  its  stores.  **  To  the  Bastille  "  was  now  the  cry  of  ataud. 
the  infuriated  populace ;  and   this  famous  prison,   feebly 
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garrisoned  and  destitute'of  provisions  for  a  siege,  snrrendered  in  a 
few  hoars,  the  governor  De  Launay,  and  his  second  in  command, 
being  massacred  by  the  insurgents,  while  they  were  conducted 
towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  These  murders  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  M.  de  Flesselles,  Provost  of  the  Merchants  of 
Paris ;  and  the  bleeding  heads  of  all  three  were  stuck  on  pikes,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets  in  triumphal  procession. 

25.  The  King  vainly  tries  to  calm  the  popular  Fury. — The  Court 
was  at  last  convinced  by  these  terrible  proceedings,  that  a  revolu- 
tion had  begun,  and  Uiat  the  throne  was  in  imminent  danger. 
Marie  Antoinette,  with  that  portion  of  the  Court  which  had  opposed 
Neckar,  and  advised  strong  measures,  here  urged  the  King  to  fly  to 
some  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  summon  all  his  loyal  subjects  to  come  to  his  defence. 
But  this  bold  policy  was  not  suited  to  the  weak  and  amiable 

character  of  Louis  XYI.  He  declared  that  he  would  not 
The  King  he  the  means  of  shedding  the  blood  of  his  people  ;  and 
Hi^onia  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers.  Monsieur  and  the  Count 
A»«niwj.      D'Artois,  he  proceeded,  without  state  and  ceremony,  to  the 

National  Assembly  (15th  July).  He  there  informed  the 
assembled  deputies  that,  confident  in  their  fidelity  and  affection,  he 
had  ordered  the  troops  to  quit  Paris  and  Versailles  ;  and  he 
authorised  them  to  acquaint  the  authorities  of  the  capital  with  this, 
trusting  they  would  use  their  efforts  to  restore  order  and  tran- 
quiUity.  A  deputation  of  the  Assembly  thereupon  proceeded  to 
Paris  and  proclaimed  these  tidings  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille  ;  Bailly,  the 
President,  was  constituted  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  La  Fayette  placed  in 
command  of  the  National  Guard. 

Still  further  to  inspire  confidence,  the  King  now  announced  to  the 
Assembly,  that  he  would  visit  Paris,  dismiss  his  Ministers,  and 
recall  Neckar.     On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Louis  carried  the  first 

of  these  resolutions  into  effect,  accompanied  by  one 
toftuSS*****"  hundred  members  of  the  Assembly.     His  reception  was 

such  as  to  fill  him  with  hope  for  the  future ;  Uie  people 
received  him  with  cries  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  before  his 
return,  he  sanctioned  the  acts  by  which  the  Parisians  had  appointed 
their  own  authorities  and  enrolled  the  National  Guard.  But  his 
visit  had  no  effect  in  taming  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  and  a  few 
days  after  (July  22),  Foulon,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  lat«  Minis- 
ters, was  massacred  with  his  son-in-law,  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts 
of  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  to  save  t^em.     These  revolutionary  pro- 
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eeedings  were  not  confined  to  the  capital.    Municipal  guards  were 
everywhere  instituted ;  tolls  and  custom  houses  were  destroyed; 
obnoxious  officials  hanged.     Chateaux  and  convents  were 
plundered    and  burnt;    and   the    nobility,    branded   as  J^J^ 
enemies  of  the  people  with  the  name  of  Aristocrat ^  were  •migrate. 
put  to  death  with  horrible  tortures.     Many  of  these  now 
began  to  emigrate ;  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  King's  second  brother, 
the    Princes  of  Conde    and  Conti,  the   Dukes   of  Bourbon   and 
d'Enghien,  and  the  Polignac  family  setting  the  example. 

26.  The  Boyal  Family  forcibly  brought  to  Paris. — ^In  order  to 
calm  the  national  fury,  the  Assembly,  which  had  long  been  occupied 

'  in  drawing  up  a  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man,  brought  in  one 
vast  measure  of  sweeping  reform,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August. 
Abuses  of  all  kinds,  exemptions  from  the  inequalities  of  taxation,  ex- 
dusive  hunting  rights  and  other  feudal  privileges,  seignorial  juris- 
dictions, the  sale  of  magisterial  offices,  corvees,  and  all  other  villein 
services,  trade  and  commercial  restrictions,  papal  annates 
and  pluralities  were  all  suppressed ;  all  Frenchmen  were  ^^JJ^^^f 
rendered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, « and  declared  equally  abiueR. 
admissible  to  offices  and  employments.  The  decrees  based 
npon  these  memorable  votes  were  received  with  the  greatest  joy  by 

.  the   mass   of  the  nation ;   but   the   sudden  removal  of  the  bar- 
riers  that  stood   between  a  people  long  misgoverned  and  oppres- 
sed,  and   all  the   ancient  restraints   of  their  servitude,    without 
any  regulations  being  established  in  their  places,  led  to  complete 
anarchy ;  the  people  renounced  every  idea  and  principle  of  sub- 
ordination,   the    magistrates   were    panic  stricken,    the    revenue 
rapidly   diminished,  and  even  the  industry  of  the  labouring  classes 
was  interrupted  and  suspended.  While  all  the  elements  of  social  and 
political  order  were  thus  breaking  asunder,  the  scarcity  consequent 
npon  a  bad  harvest  grew  more  fearful,  and  the  multitude, 
filled  with  vague  suspicions  by  incendiary  journalists  and  ^te  ^j™|^ 
orators,  ascribed  the  scarcity  and  the   enormous  price  of  the  Buqaot 
bread  to  the  aristocrats.     A  foolish  display  of  loyalty  at  •^  ver«»iii««. 
Versailles,  during  a  banquet  given  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  royal  body  guard,  turned  these  delusions  into  a  new  channel 
of  rage  against  the  Court.     Bread  riots  had  been  frequent  in  Paris 
throughout  all   these   troubles;  but  now   the   market    women    of 
the  capital  broke    out    into    a    formidable  riot,    exclaiming    that 
they    would    go  to   Versailles   and  fetch   the  baker  and  hi»  mfe. 
Hundreds   of   these   viragoes  accordingly  set  out  for  that  place. 
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accompanied  by  troops  of  men  with  anns  and  artillery,  and  made 
their  way  into  the  Hall  of  the  National  Assembly.     At  midnight,  La 
Fayette  arrived  with  15,000  of  the  National  Guard,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  palace,  in  order  to  protect  the  King.     But  a  por- 

Slta^tato  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ™^°^  forced  their  way  into  the  interior,  and 
the  Fauee.  directed  their  furious  steps  towards  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. The  Hves  of  the  royal  family  in  this  extremity, 
were  probably  saved  by  the  appearance  of  La  Fayette.  He  per- 
suaded the  King  to  show  himself  on  the  balcony,  himself  leading 
forward  the  Queen  and  her  children.  But  a  tumultuous  cry  arose, 
*'To  Paris  1  To  Paris  !"  and  the  King  and  Queen  with  their  chil- 
dren, being  obUged  to  obey  the  command,  were  conducted  to  the 
Tuilleries  with  shouts  and  revolutionary  songs,  in  the  midst  of  a 
horrible  and  grotesque  procession  (Sth  Oct.,  1769). 

27.  The  Fote  of  the  Federation  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. — 
These  events  decided  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  King 
was  now  virtually  a  prisoner  and  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  Paris- 
ian demagogues,  and  the  Assembly,  which  soon  followed  the  King  to 
Paris,  lost  its  independence  at  the  same  time.  No  distinction  of 
seats  was  observed  among  its  members,  nobles,  priests  and  com- 
mons all  sitting  indiscriminately  together.  The  municipal 
Tba  Com-  Communc,  elected  by  the  populace  and  supported  by  the 
nuaeuidthe  j^j^|;iQUjj  Guards,  assumcd  a  dictatorial  Authority ;  and  the 
ctab.  Jacobin  Club,  an  unruly  body  of  enthusiasts,  demented 

with  illusory  notions  of  the  Eights  of  Man,  also  possessed 
a  like  control.  The  Government  was  now  practically  in  the  hands 
of  the  multitude,  headed  by  many  desperate  men,  and  several  of 
the  moderate  deputies  left  the  Assembly.  Those  who  remained, 
including  Mirabeau,  Talleyrand,  Bamave,  and  Sieyes,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  effect  more  sweeping  changes  than  before,  some  of  ttiem 
however,  of  a  beneficial  character.  All  the  old  boundaries  of  pro- 
vinces, with  their  conflicting  systems  of  administration,  were  swept 
away,  and  the  country  divided  into  eighty-three  depart- 
Abouuonof  mcuts,  w^itli  their  cantons  and  arrondissements.  One 
Titocw  ^o'v-  sys^^°^  ^^  administration  was  established  for  the  whole 
erxunentit.  kingdom,  and  all  functionaries  were  ordered  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people.  The  property  of  the  Church  was  wholly 
confiscated,  a  suitable  provision  being  accorded  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  expenses  of  religious  worship.  This  violent 
spoh'ation  of  the  clergy,  being  speedily  followed  by  the  suppression 
of  the  reUgious  orders,  many  of  them  seceded  from   the  Assembly. 
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Nevertheless  the  King  gave  his  sanction  to  all  these  changes  (4th 
Fehraary,  1790),  and  the  excitable  Parisians,  in  a  fit  of  Constitutional 
loyalty,  made  the  greatest  demonstrations,  swearing  oaths  to  the 
l^g  and  the  Constitution,  and  illuminating  then*  windows. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  approached,  it  was 
resolved  to  celebrate  it  with  extraordinary  brilliaDcy.  A  grand 
confederation  was  held  on  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  and  there  in  presence 
•  of  the  deputies  from  all  the  departments,  of  the  National  Assembly, 
the  National  Guard,  the  army  and  vast  multitudes  of  the  people, 
Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  accompanied  by  400  priests,  cele- 
brated a  solemn  mass ;  La  Fayette,  and  all  the  officials,  with  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly,  then  took  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the 
nation,  the  law  and  the  King ;  after  which  the  King  also  took  an 
oath,  as  King  of  tlie  French,  to  maintain  the  new  Constitution,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Queen,  who  held  up  her  son  to  signify  that  he 
also  took  the  oath.  The  ceremony  was  then  concluded  with  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving,  with  salvoes  of  artillery,  and  the  enthusiastic 
acclamations  of  the  people. 

28.  Flight  and  Arrest  of  the  Boyal  Family.— But  the  nation, 
thus  newly  constituted,  was  already  hastening  to  its  dissolution. 
Neckar,  who  had  guided  the  counsels  of  the  King,  since  his 
recall  from  Switzerland,  was  disgusted  at  seeing  his  func-  ^^  JJ**^ 
tions  assumed  by  the   National  Assembly,  and  retired  Meckar. 
again  to  his  own  country  (Sept.  1790).     A  second   emi- 
gration of  the  nobility  took  place  at  this  time ;  notions  of  liberty 
and  equality  had  turned  the  heads  of  the   soldiers,  and  in  August 
a  serious  revolt  broke  out  at  Nanci,  which  was  not  suppressed  with- 
out considerable  bloodshed ;  the  clergy  were  subjected  to  civil  obe- 
dience, and  the  right  of  electing  bishops  and   curates   was  trans- 
ferred  to    the   people ;    while    the    great    increase    of    poUtical 
clubs,  and  of  incendiary  journals,  multiplied  the   seeds 
of  agitation,  and  precipitated  Franco  towards   anarchy.  JSSeiKi. 
The  death  of  Mirabeau    (2nd  April,  1791)  removed    the 
chief    obstacle  to   the  progress  of  extreme  measures.     In  Janu- 
ary,    he     had  been    named  President  of  the  Assembly,   where 
his    wonderful   energy,    indomitable  courage,    and     overwhelming 
eloquence  had  not  only  made  him  supreme,  but  had  secured  to  him 
the  hearty  allegiance  of    the  people,   in  their  recognition   of  his 
mtellectual  superiority.     His  support  had  lately  been  purchased  by 
the  Court,  and  suspicious  of  his  treachery  had  to  a  great  extent 
lost  >^im  the  confidence  due  to  his  genius  ;  it  is  doubtful  therefore. 
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whether,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  his  exertions  could  have  saved 
the  monarchy. 

The  King  indeed  had  now  begun  to  fix  his  hopes  on  foreign 
intervention.     The  emigrants  had  petitioned  all  Europe  to  assist 

tliem  against  the  country  they  had  deserted,  and 
2jg,„tg  under  Conde  and  the  Count  d'Artois.  they  had  now 
make  hostile  formed  two  bodics  at  Worms  and  Coblentz  ;  while  the 
ti^^^e  Emperor  Leopold,  with  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  the 
frontien.        Kings  of  Sardinia,  Spain  and  Prussia,  had  agreed  to  the 

declaration  of  Mantua  (May,  1791),  promising  to  send 
mihtary  assistance  to  Louis  XYL  But  Louis  was  anxious  to  restore 
the  monarchy  first  by  his  own  exertions ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he 
and  the  Boyal  Family  set  out  from  the  Tuilleries  in  disguise,  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  June,  intending  to  join  the  army  at  Montmedy. 
But  the  royal  fugitives  were  recognized  and  arrested  at  Yarennes  ; 
their  reception  at  Paris  was  marked  by  an  ominous  silence ;  they 
were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  surveillance  in  the  palace  ;  and  the 
King  was  provisionally  suspended  from  his  functions  by  a  decree  of 
the  Assembly,  25th  June,  1791. 

29.  Close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.— It  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Republicanism  was  first  openly  advocated  in  Paris,  by  Brissot 
and  Condorcet,  the  leaders  of  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  by  that 
arch- democrat,  Thomas  Pa^^ne,  who  placarded  the  walls   of  Paris 

with  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  people  to  establish  a 
a?pi^^      Republic.     Robespierre,   and  the  leaders  of  the   Jacobin 

Club,  had  not  yet  gone  this  length;  they  advocated  the 
trial  and  deposition  of  the  King,  but  joined  with  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  in  maintaining  the  Constitution.  The  latter,  however,  led 
by  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  Bamave  and  others,  were  not  inclined  to 
carry  matters  further  against  the  King,  and  he  was  in  fact  restored 
by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly.  But  the  Jacobins,  greatly  enraged, 
excited  an  immense  multitude  to  lay  a  petition  for  the  King's  deposi- 
tion, on  the  altar  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  This  led  to  a  coUision 
between  the  mob  and  the  National  Guards,  under  the  command  of 
La  Fayette,  in  which  gi*eat  numbers  of  the  people  were  shot  down. 

Encouraged  by  these  dissensions,  some  of  the  sovereigns 
Sn  5**^*^  who  had  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  Mantua,  now  drew 
Minite.  up  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  (27th  Aug.),  calling 

on  the  European  powers  to  join  them  in  an  intervention 
for  the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy.  This  foolish  proceed- 
ing, unsupported  as  it  was  by  prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  served 
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xmlher  to  irritate  than  alarm  the  French.  In  the  midst  of  the 
angry  feelings  thus  excited,  the  term  of  office  of  the  Assemhlj 
mpired,  and  as  it  had  just  condensed  all  its  decrees  into  a  single 
code,  and  caused  them  to  he  ratified  hj  the  King,  it  declared 
its  kibonrs  completed,  and  the  Revolution  accomplished  (80th  Sept., 
1791). 

«•— FIRST  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  ON 

ENGLISH  POLITICS. 

30.  English  Sympathy  with  the  French  Bevolntion. — ^The 
French  Revolution  was  regarded  with  deep  interest,  hut  with  various 
feelings,  in  England.  The  sudden  and  successful  effort  of  a  nation 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  natural  enemy,  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen, 
and  recalled  to  them  the  glorious  memory  of  their  own  struggles  for 
liberty.  In  its  earher  stages,  therefore,  this  memorable  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling  excited  a  great  amount  of  honest  enthusiasm.  To 
young  and  ardent  minds  it  was  a  season  of  hope  and  promise,  the 
very  dawn  of  hberty.  Cowper,  "Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  were 
eloquent  in  its  favour ;  Huskisson,  who  was  then  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  resident  with  his  uncle  in  Paris,  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  Clubs  ;  and  even 
Hannah  More  rejoiced,  hoping  that  some  good  would  arise,  although 
she  was  sorry  that  the  lawless  rabble  were  so  triumphant.'*'  All 
•this  enthusiasm,  however,  was  abated  by  the  atrocious  crimes  which 
marked  the  bloody  progress  of  democracy.  Some  there  were  who 
palliated  these  crimes  ;  others  showed  that  they  would  emulate  them, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were 
never  infected  with  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins. 

31.  Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Revolution. — When  ParHa- 
ment  assembled  after  Christmas  (21st  Jan.  1790)  the  events  of  the 
Great  Revolution  necessarily  became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  expressed  his 
warm  admiration  of  it ;  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  he  exalted  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  as  the   greatest  and  tlie  best  event 

that   had   ever  happened    in   the   world,   and   ho   even  ^""^Jjjjf" 
applauded  the  conduct  of  the  French  Guards  in   fratemi-  tion. 
sing  with   the  people.     This  provoked   Burke  to   make 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  his  chief ;  and  the  latter, 

♦  Knight's  Popular  HiBtory  VIL 181-184. 
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doubting  whether  he  had  not  been  too  hasty  in  committing 
Burke's  himself  to  French  principles,  took  occasion  to  qualify  the 
ptotert.  ragii  opinion  he  had  expressed,  with  reference  to  the 
conduct  and  duty  of  the  military  profession.  It  was  evident  that 
Fox  was  desirous  to  avoid  a  breach  with  his  old  friend  and  coadjutor, 
and  that  their  mutual  respect  alone  prevented  the  full  expression  of 
the  thoughts  which  were  rending  them  asunder.  Tlie  debate  would 
therefore  have  closed  satisfactorily,  had  not   Sheridan  broken  in» 

and  by  a  -violent  speech,  exasperated  the  friendly  con- 
to^limt  tention  into  a  bitter  quarrel.  He  elaborately  defended  all 
veeeh.         the  proceedings  of  the   Revolution,   apologised  for  the 

excesses  of  the  populace,  and  charged  Burke  with  being  the 
advocate  of  despotism.  On  this,  Burke  rose  once  more,  repeated 
his  former  denunciations  in  stronger  language,  and  declared  that 
henceforth  he  and  Sheridan  were  separated  in  politics.  An  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  at  a  private  meeting  of  the  Whig  leaders  to 
accommodate  the  differences  which  thus  threatened  to  break  up  the 
Opposition  ;  but  the  divergence  of  opinion  was  so  great  as  to  prove 
wholly  irreconcilable,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many  persons 
of  note,  who  had^hiiiierto  acted  with  the  Whig  party,  seceded  from 
that  connection.'^ 

32.  The  Dissenters  fail  to  Obtain  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act. — 
The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  questions  of  domestic 
policy  was  soon  manifested,  in  the  re\ival  of  the  claim  of  the  Dis- 
senters for  relief  from  the  disabilities  of  the  Test  Act.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  a  bill  to  this  effect  had  been  defeated  by  so  small  a 
majority,  that  reasonable  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  successful  re- 
sult on  this  occasion.  But  many  of  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
had  lately  exulted  at  the  downfall  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  in 
France  ;  and  the  claim  for  relief  from  civil  disability  was  conse- 
quently regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  a  similar  destruction   in 

England.  Burke  declared  that,  had  the  repeal  been 
Bnrkede-  movcd  for  tcu  years  before,  he  would  probably  have 
x^auJfL  joined  Fox  in  supporting  it ;  but  he  now  had  the  strongest 
DtmagogoM.  reasous  for  believing  that  the  persons   calling  themselves 

Dissenters,  were  men  of  factious  and  dangerous  principles, 
to  whom  tolerance  could  not  be  safely  granted.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  (299  against  105),  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty- eight  years,  when  the  Legislature  was  on  the  eve 
of  conceding  the  far  more  questionable  point  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, that  the  next  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Gor- 

*  Maasey,  m.,  2S5-241. 
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poration  Acts.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  proposition  made  by  Flood, 
tiie  Irish  orator,  for  amending  parliamentary  representation  was 
ivithdrawn,  the  time  being  even  more  inopportune  for  this  qnestion, 
than  that  of  relief  to  Protestant  Dissenters.  These  qaestions  closed 
the  session,  and  the  Parliament,  which  had  entered  the  sixth  year 
of  its  existence,  was  dissolved  (June,  1790).'^ 

33.  Burke's  Final  Separation  from  the  Whig  Party. — The  new 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  the  Ministers 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  greater  majority  than  before. 
This  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  administration  of  affairs  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
which  had  confirmed  and  extended  the  public  confidence  in  Pitt. 
But  it  was  also  owing  to  the  check  which  had  been  given  to  the  pro- 
gress of  hberal  opinions  by  the  frightful  rapidity  of  the  French 
Bevolution. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,   Burke  had  published  his 
fiunous  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution ^  which   produced  a 
more  powerful  effect  on  public  opinion  than  any  speeches  or  writ-  Burko'g 
mgs  lifore  or  since.    The  reputation  of  the  author  as  the  greatest  JJf^^J^i, 
political  philosopher  of  his  age ;  his  well  known  predilections  for  B^yoiaUoii. 
medom,  and  consistent  adherence  to  Whig  principles,  raised  the 
greatest  curiosity,  as  to  the  arguments  he  would  use  against  the  struggle  for 
fiberty  in  another  country ;  and  the  sale  of  the  work  reached  thirty  thousand 
copies  in  a  very  short  time.      The  hatred  of  the  Revolution  which  it  excited, 
and  the  sympathy  for  the  Royal  Family,  nobility  and  clergy  which  it  inspired, 
were  therefore  widely  spread  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  democratic   section  of 
the  Opposition  were  accordingly  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Six  months   after  the   publication   of  these   R^JUctions,  Burke 
finally  separated  from  his  party.     Early  in  the  Session,  a 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Government,  for  the  division  ^^^•"*** 
of  the  province  of  Canada  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  legislature   in   each   division. 
The  Bill  passed  through  its  earlier  stages  almost  without  discussion  ; 
but  on  the  report,  Fox,  for  the  sake   of  repeating  and  enforcing  the 
French  creed  of  freedom  which  he  had  adopted,  moved  the  recom- 
mittal of  the  Bill.     During  his   speech,  he  sneered  at 
Burke's  famous  lament  over  the  fall  of  cliivalry,  contained  '<><  •oin 
in  the  above  work,   and  deprecated  the   establishment  in  ^^^h  Re^ 
Canada  of  any  other  institutions  than  those  which  had  ▼option, 
recently  been   established  in   the   country    whence   the 
colony  derived  its  origin.     On  the  recommittal  of  the  Bill,  Burke, 
eager  to  reply  to  this  attack,  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject  of  the 
French  Revolution.     The  violence  of  his  speech  elicited  frequent 

*  Massoy,  in.,  2il-2i5, 
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calls  of  "  Order  "  ;  an  angry  debate  ensued,  in  which  Fox,  Grey  and 
Pitt  took  part ;  an  amendment  was  then  moved,  in  order  to  restore 
the   debate  to  its  legitimate   subject — the   Canada  Bill ;  but  Fox, 

seconding  this  amendment,  dashed  off  again  in  defence  of 
b^  w*  him  ^^^  French  Revolution,  and  charged  Burke  with  deserting 
and  Burke,     his  principles.     Thcu  occurred  a  scene  between   the   two 

great  leaders,  and  the  end  of  all  was,  that  Burke,  with 
solemn  and  fervid  earnestness,  disclaimed  all  further  friendly  inter- 
course with  a  man,  who  in  his  opinion,  upheld  revolution  and 
anarchy  in  their  most  hideous  aspects. i" 

34.  Sundry  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  1791. — Several  questions 
of  great  importance  were  agitated  in  this  first  Session  of  the  new 
Parliament.  The  cause  of  reUgious  Uberty  was  advanced  by  the 
repeal  of  several  disabHng  statutes  affecting  Boman  Catholics ;  the 
benefit,  however,  being  confined  to  those  who  abjured  the  power  of 
the  Pope  to  absolve  them  from  their  allegiance.  Another  measure 
for  enabling  juries  to  give  a  general  verdict  in  cases  of  Hbel,  and 
placing  the  liberty  of  the  press  entirely  under  the  protection  of  trial 
by  jury,  also  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  succeeding  in 
the  Upper  House,  did  not  become  law  till  the  following  year.  The 
discussion  on  the  Slave  Trade,  which  had  been  first  brought  before 
Parliament  three  years  before,  was  also  revived,  but  ia  consequence 
of  the  great  strength  of  vested  interests,  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  brought  in  for  preventing  **  the  farther  importation  of  African 
negroes  into  the  British  Colonies  "  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  75. 

35.  Alarm  at  Russian  Aggrandisement. — The  designs  of  Russia 
now  first  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  already  begun  to  unfold  those  gigantic  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  which  modem  statesmen  have  regarded  as  dange- 
rous to  the  independence  and  civihsation  of  the  Continent. 

The  conquest  and  annexation  of  Turkey  had  long  possessed  the  mind  of 
Catherine.  A  new  spoliation  of  Poland  was  being  planned ;  the  seizure  of 
Bessarabia,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  was  in  immediate  contemplation,  with 
a  view  to  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Turkey ;  the  independence  of  the 
Baltic  powers  was  in  like  manner  menaced ;  and  Denmark  had  been  coerced 

♦  Massey,  m.,  254-201 ;  Knight's  Popular  Hlfitory,  VII.,  193-195.  It  has  boen 
since  maintained  that  the  extreme  opinions  -which  Burke  entertained 
at  this  time,  were  the  rosultR  of  insanity.  It  is  imponsihle  to  deny,  observes  Buckle 
(History  of  Civilisation  I.,  407),  that  durmfi  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Burke  fell 
into  a  state  of  complete  hallucination.  His  mind,  fainting  under  the  weight  of 
incessant  labour,  could  not  support  the  contemplation  of  an  event  so  appalling  as 
that  of  the  French  Revolution.  His  sympathy  with  the  present  sufferings  was  so 
iutcnse,  that  he  lost  all  momorv  of  the  tyranny  by  which  the  sufferings  were  pro- 
voked. His  mind,  once  so  steady  reeled  imder  the  pressure  of  events  wnich  turned 
the  brains  of  thousands. 
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into  an  offensive  alliance  against  Sweden,  from  which,  however,  she   was 
afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  British  Minister  at  Copenhagen. 
The  Kin^  of  Sweden  promptly  took  up  arms,  and  was  encouraged  <*tfctrtMM 
by  Prussia ;  Turkey  also  did  the  same  in  17S7  ;  but  the  war  which  Jjjj^  Tur« 
foUowed  was  prosecuted  by  Russia  with  such  unrelenting  severity  ^y. 
that  nothing  less  than  the  complete  extermination  of  the  Turks 
seemed  to  be  her  ultimate  object.    In    17SS,  the  fortress  of    Oczakoff, 
which     commanded  the  road   to    Constantinople,   was  taken   bv  storm, 
and    40,000    persons     massacred ;    and    in   1790    Ismail  was  also    cap- 
tured,   and  30,000  persons    of  all    ages    put  to    death.     These  terrible 
barbarities  committed    under  the    sanction  of    war,  pro\*oked  no    such 
indignant     feelings    as    the  infinitely    smaller    atrocities    of  the   French 
Revolution,*  and  for  some  time  the  war    attracted  hardly  any  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  English  government.     But    Prussia  ha\'ing  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Turkey  in  17S9,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Austrian 
alliance  with  Russia,  urgently  represented  the  danger  which   threatened  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  from  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia ;  and  on  this 
representation   a  large  fleet  destined  for  the  Baltic,  was  equipped  in  the 
English  harbours.     But  a  war  with  Russia  was  very  unpopular  in  England, 
on  account  of  the  lucrative  commerce  with  that   country  ;   it  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Fox  and  Burke ;  Pitt  himself  was  not  anxious  for  it ;  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned.     In  the  autumn,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  wishing  to 
prosecute  her  long  cherished  designs  on  Poland,  agreed  to  preliminaries  of 
peace,  which  were  ratified  at  Jassy  (gth  Jan.  1792).! 

36.  The  Birmingham  Riots,  1791. — Tho  Session  was  brought  to 
a  close  on  the  10th  of  Juno,  but  tho  ppreat  controversy  which  had 
agitated  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  at  an  end.  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  the  principal  journal  of  the  Opposition,  having  formally 
announced  that  Burke  had  been  repudiated  by  his  party,  Uiat  states- 
man published  "  An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  "  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  his  work  on  the  French  Revolution. 

This  latter  work  had  now  drawn  forth  numerous  replies  ;  the   most  noted 
of  which   were,   the  Vindicite  GaliiceCf  by  Mackintosh,  then   an 
obscure  law  student,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  wisest   and  best  ^'owUi  of 
of  the  Whig  party ;  and  the  Rights  of  Man   by  Thomas   Paine,  J^StolS^, 
from  whose  writings  the  famous  Declaration  of  American  Inde-  ^,4  ^^\X' 
pendence  had  been  drawn  up.     Democratic   doctrines  were  also  caiciubi. 
taken   up    by    associations  organised    in    connection    with   the 
political  clubs  in  Paris.     The  Revolution  Society  ^  originally  formed  amongst 
the  Dissenters  to  commemorate  the  transactions  of  1688,  had  gathered  fresh 
vigour  from   the  proceedings  in   France.     At   its  anniversaiy  meeting,  in 
November,  1790,  an   address  of  congratulation  to  the  National   Assembly 
had  been   unanimously  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.   Price,  a  well  known 
Presbyterian  Minister.     In  connection  with  this  proceeding,  that  divine  had 
preached  a  political  sermon   to   his  congregation   in  the  Old  Jewry,   main- 
taining that  the  Revolution  in  France  was  nothing  more  than  a  development 

•   See  Byrou'B  "  Don  Juan,"  Cauto  vili,  for  a  graphic  description  of  tho  Blego  of 
Ismail, 
f  Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  IIL,  Book  VL,  Chap.  VIIL 
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of  the  principles  of  the  English  Revolution,  which  was  intended  to  establish 
the  ripht  of  the  people  to  choose  their  rulers,  to  retain  them  only  during 
good  behaviour,  and  to  change  the  Government  at  their  pleasure. 

Another  association,  called  the  Friends  of  the  People^  was  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Grey  (the  same  who  as  Earl  Grey  and  Prime  Minister, 
carried  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832)  and  other  leading  Whigs,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  proceedings  of  another 
Association,  called  the  Unitarian  Society ^  consisting  of  persons  belonging 
to  that  denomination  of  Dissenters,  led  to  disastrous  consequences. 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  minister  of  the  principal  Unitarian  con- 
gregation m  Birmingham,  a  pious  and  learned  man,  and 
opinioM  of    one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  the  age,  had  written  one  of 
fttwoey  and  ^^  numcrous  pamphlots  pubUshed  in  reply  to   Burke*s 
twi<^*         lUjiectiwis,  and,  after  the  example  of  Dr.  Price,  had  not 
hesitated  to  make  his  pulpit  available  for  the  dissemination 
of  his  poHtical  views.     In  his  zeal  to  obtain  what  he  deemed  the 
rights  of  Dissenters,  he  openly  avowed  his  opposition  to  the  Church 
Establishment,  but  warmly  commended  the  English  Constitution,  as 
the  best    poHtical  system  yet   contrived,  though  its  vigour  was 
impaired  by  many  corruptions.   In  March,  1790,  during  a  debate  on 
the  proposed  repeal  of  tiio  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Burke  had 
read  extracts    from  the   sermons    of   both  these    Nonconformist 
ministers,  to  show  that  the  Dissenters  were  avowed  enemies  to  the 
Church  of  England;  and  his  remarks,  together  with  his  famous  work, 
had  diffused  the   greatest   alarm  throughout  the  country.     In  no 
town  had  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  caused  greater 
excitement  than  in  Birmingham.  The  people  were,  for  the  most  part, 
attached  to  the  old-fashioned  principles  of  Church  and  King ;  and 
when  Dr.  Priestley  published  some   *'  Letters  to  the    inhabitants 
of  Birmingham,"  during  1791,   inculcating  his  political  opinions, 
the    pubUc    feeling    of    the    town    was    irritated    to    a    degree, 
which     showed     the     probabiHty     of    an     outbreak     upon    any 
further     provocation.       This  provocation    was,    unhappily,    sup- 
plied by  an  indiscreet  announcement,  on  the  part  of  the   Unita- 
rian Society,  of  their  intention  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  on  the  14th  of  July,  by  a  puhlic  dinner. 
The  meeting  was  preceded  by  inflammatory  hand-bills,  which  Wil- 
liam Hutton,  a  cautious  man,  says,  were  fabricated  in 
Theuniur-    Londou,  and  distributed  by  the  Church  and  King  party. 
JSii^^^     The  promoters  of  the  celebration  disavowed  all  connexion 
rates  the       «^th  the  offensive  hand-bills,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  with  his 
Srtutof"**  principal  friends,  determined  to  relinquish  their  purpose. 
About  eighty  of  the  more  violent  members  of  the  society, 
howeYBTy  resolved  to  proceed ;  and  this  being  known,  a  great  crowd 
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gathered  outside  the  hotel,  assailed  the  gaests  as  they  arrived,  de- 
molished the  windows,  and  compelled  the  dinner  party  to  bring  their 
proceedings  to  an  early  close.     The  mob  then  dispersed,  bent  on 
mischief  and  plunder.     Dissenting  Chapels  were   set    on    fire    or 
polled  down;  the  houses  of  obnoxious  persons,  including  that  of 
William  Hutton,  were  in  like  manner  destroyed ;  and  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  set  on  fire,  the  family  hav-  J^jj^ 
ing  barely  time  to  make  their  escape.     The  library,  philo-  an  itscon. 
sophical  apparatus  and  manuscripts,  containing  the  labours  ^^^ 
of  a  life  devoted   to  scientific  inquiry,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed.    These  disgraceful  riots  continued,  without   any  effectual 
interruption  from  the   magistrates,   from  Thursday  until  Sunday 
night,  when  the  exhausted  rabble  were  dispersed  by  a  small  body  of 
dragoons  brought  from  Nottingham.     It  is  said  that  the  movements 
of  the  mob  were  directed  by  persons  of  superior  station ;  but  none 
of  these  were   arrested ;  and   every  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
the  conviction  of  those  who  were  taken  and  brought  to  trial.     The 
persons  whose  property  had  been  injured  or   destroyed  recovered 
damages  from  their  respective  hundreds  ;  but  no  compensation  could 
repair  the  losses  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  William  Hutton,  the  mathe- 
matician ;  their  misfortunes  were  even  regarded  with  exultation  by 
their  opponents,  and  held  up  as  '<  judgments,*'  and  the  former  soon 
afterwards  retired  to  the  United  States.* 

37.  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  1792. — The  Session  of  1792  was 
opened  (81st  January)   under  circumstances  of  extraordinary  pros- 
perity  and  promise ;  there  was  a  surplus  revenue  little  short  of  a 
million ;   and  so  confident  were  the  Ministry  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  that,  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  they  announced  a  reduc- 
tion  in  the  mUitary   estabUshmente  and  a  corresponding 
remission  of  taxation,  besides  an  increase  of  the  Sinking  pitt-»  enrions 
Fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  standing  debt.     In  fifteen  ^^l^^^^ 
years,  said  Pitt,  the  period  prescribed  for  the   accumula-  p«Me. 
tion  of  this  Fund  would  cease;  and  there  never  was  a  time, 
when  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we  might  more  reasonably  calcu- 
late on  fifteen  years  of  peace.      Yet  within  a  year  after  these  words 
were  uttered,  England  had  entered  on  the  longest,  the  most  costly, 
and  the  most  doubtful  war  she  had  ever  undertaken,  i 

The  Slave  Trade  question,  which  had  now  assumed  a  position 
of  the  first  importance  was  again  brought  forward  on  the  2nd  of 
April  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 

*  Massey,  in.,  263-269 ;  Knight'i  Popular  History,  Vn.,  185-19a 
t  Mossey,  UI.,  272. 
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House  to  consider  its  immediate  abolition.  The  interests  engaged 
in  the  trade  were  still  too  powerful  to  be  entirely  overcome  ;  but  it 
was  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the  trade  should  be  gradually 
abohshcd.  Pitt  supported  the  motion  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  on  record  ;  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Wilbei*force  and 
CJarkson,  and  other  friends  of  the  negro,  had  been  so  great,  that  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  had  pledged  themselves 
not  to  use  slave-grown  sugar  ;  while  five  hundred  petitions,  numer- 
ously signed,  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  in  support  of  im- 
mediate abolition. 

38.  Royal  Proclamation  against  Seditious  Writings. — On  the 
80th  of  April,  Mr.  Grey,  acting  as  the  organ  of  the  Association 
styled  the  **  Ftiends  of  the  People j''  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  forward  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Pitt  at  once 
declared  his  opposition  to  this,  on  the  ground  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  time  to  make  hazardous  experiments  ;  Fox  intimated  as  much, 
although  he  supported  Grey  ;  and  both  he  and  Burke  condenmed 
the  societies  which  had  been  formed  in  the  country,  in  connection 
with  the  political  clubs  of  Paris.  Encouraged  probably  by  the  mani- 
festations of  adlierence  to  the  cause  of  order  and  free  institutions 
elicited  by  this  debate,  the  government  issued  a  Royal  Proclamation 
against  the  pubhcation  and  dissemination  of  seditious  writings  (21st 
May),  commanding  magistrates  to  discover  the  authors,  printers, 
and  promulgators  of  such  writings, — and  the  sheriff's  and  others  to 
take  care  to  prevent  tumults  and  disorders.  This  proclamation 
having  been  laid  before  Parliament,  was  strongly  denounced  by  Fox, 
Grey,  and  other  members  of  the  Opposition,  who  alleged  that  it 
was  calculated  to  excite  groundless  jealousies  and  alarms,  the 
Government  already  having  sufficient  powers  under  the  law,  to 
repress  Hcense  or  disaffection.  The  Proclamation,  they  said,  was 
only  intended  to  discredit  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  foment 
discord  among  the  AVliigs.  Both  Houses,  however,  concurred  in  an 
Address  to  the  King  approving  of  the  Proclamation,  and  expressing 
indignation  at  any  attempts  to  weaken  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  the  established  form  of  government.''' 

4.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  UNTIL 
THE  EXECUTION  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

39.  Meeting  of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly. — During  the. 

♦  May'a  Constitutional  History,  II.,  279-2S'J ;  Musaoy,  lU.,  270-278. 
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year  1792  the  Rovolation  in  France  advanced  rapidly  to  its  crisis. 

The  National  Assembly,  which  had  been  dissolved  on  the  80th  of 

September,  1701,  was  succeeded  by  an  entirely  new  body  on  the 

Ist  of  October,  called  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

This  new  legislature  quickly  arranged  itself  into  two  defined  parties,  the 
Right  and  the  Left ;  the  former  representing  the  Constitutionalists  and  the 
Club  of  the  Fcuillants  ;  the  latter  the  Republicans.  The  more  moderate  of 
these  were  the  Girondists^  of  whom  Vergniaud,  Brissot  and  Condorcet  were 
the  leaders ;  and  the  extreme  men,  who  were  connected  with  the  clubs  of 
the  yacobins  and  the  Cordeliers,  were  termed  the  Mountain,  because  they 
occupied  the  topmost  benches  on  the  left.  Their  leaders  were  Robespierre 
and  banton. 

This  Assembly   soon   became   as   powerless   as  the  Crown ;  the 
Government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monicipality  or  commune, 
which  was  controlled  by  the  clubs ;  and  these  again  were 
ruled    by  Marat,  Danton,  and  a  few  other  daring  and  oovermnent 
bloodthirsty  miscreants,  who  intimidated  both  theLogisla-   "fthec^ 
ture  and  Executive  by  means  of  the  populace.     On  the  munigta. 
20th  of  June,  1792,  an  armed  rabble,   secretly  instigated 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  now  assumed  the  name  of  Philip 
Egalite,  and  led  by  Santerre  the  brewer,  burst  into  the  Assembly, 
and   after  shouting,   singing  and   dancing  thi'pugh  the   hall,   and 
threatening   the  members,  proceeded  to  the  Tuilleries, 
and  forced  their  way  into   the  royal  apartments.     The  JiJ^teriM^** 
King  was  loaded  with  insult ;  he   was   compelled  to  put 
the  red  cap  of  liberty  on   his  head,  and  to  diink  the  health  of  the 
nation.     The  Queen,  being  the  especial  object  of  popular  hatred, 
was  prevented  by  her  attendants  from  taking  her  place  beside  the 
King,   and  was  protected  by  some    grenadiers  ;  and  the    King's 
sister,  the   Princess  Elizabeth,   being  mistaken  for  Her  Majesty, 
nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  murderous  fury  of  the  mob. 

40.  The  Royal  Family  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.—The  lives  of 
the  royal  family  being  thus  in  imminent  danger,  a  secret  communi- 
cation was  opened  with  th©  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
result  of  tliis  was,  that  the  aUied  army,  which  lay  on  the  frontiers, 
was  ordered  to  advance ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  its  commander- 
in-chief,  issued  an  insolent  and  sanguinary  proclamation  to  the 
French  people,  threatening  them  with  the  utmost  severities  of  mar- 
tial law,  if  any  harm  befel  the  royal  family,  or  any  opposition  was 
made  against  the  allies*  A  new  Hevolution,  more  dreadful  than  the 
former,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  this  insane  proclamation. 
The  commimc,  headed  by  Petion,  the  mayor,  demanded  the  deposi- 
tion of  the    King ;    and    Paris,    excited    by    the  recent    arrival 
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of  a  band  of  Marseillais,  singing  their  well  known  fiery  song,  and 
The  Mariefl.  Calling  on  the  people  to  go  forth  and  do  battle  against  the 
laii  arriT©  foreigner,  was  rife  for  any  scheme  of  vengeance.  At  mid- 
in  p»ri«.  night  on  the  9th  of  August  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  every 
quarter ;  drums  were  beat  to  arms;  the  streets  were  Ut  up  with  torches ; 
and  before  the  sun  rose,  the  populace,  led  by  the  Marseillais,  rushed 
once  more  to  the  Tuillerics.  The  Swiss  guards,  with  all  the  atten- 
dants, were  massacred  ;  the  King  and  the  royal  family  sought  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  for  sixteen  hours 
lay  hidden  in  the  reporter's  box ;  from  thence  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  Luxembourg,  and  finally  to  the  prison  of  the  Temple — their 
last  abode  on  earth. 

During  these  terrible  commotions,  La  Fayette  was  with  the  army 
at  Sedan,  prepared  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  aUied  Prussians  and 
Austrians,who  had  not  even  yet  crossed  the  frontier.  He  now  resolved 
to  save  the  royal  family,  and  stem  the  impetuous  course  of 
LTFayeUc.  *^^  Rcvolution.  But  the  soldiers  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  finding  himself  declared  a  traitor  and  his 
arrest  ordered,  he  quitted  the  camp  with  a  few  of  his  officers,  and 
passed  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
was  confined  in  a  castle  in  Moravia. 

41.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians  invade  France. — The  allied 
armies  at  length  advanced ;  the  fortified  towTis  of  Longwy  and  Ver- 
dun successively  surrendered,  after  a  short  resistance ;  and  it  was 
announced  at  Paris,  that  the  Prussians  were  marching  through  the 
Ardennes,  byway  of  Chalons,  on  that  city.  This  inteUigence  excited 
the  people  to  frenzy.  By  order  of  the  Commune,  every  citizen  was 
commauded  to  be  in  his  house  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
29tli  of  August ;  the  barriers  were  closed ;  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  piemen  of  the  faubourgs  were  patrolling  the  streets, 
and  searchiug  every  house  for  suspected  Royahsts,  whom  they  hur- 
ried into  the  prisons,  until  nearly  five  thousand  victims  had  been 

thus  collected.  At  noon  on  the  2nd  of  September  the 
^^tember  ^^o^k  of  blood  began.  Two  hundred  priests  who  had  been 
xaMscreik      Condemned  to   deportation   were   first  murdered  in  the 

Church  des  Carmcs;  and  then,  to  give  a  pretence  of  law 
to  their  atrocities,  the  mob  erected  a  sort  of  tribunal,  which  after 
simply  identifying  the  prisoners,  passed  them  on  to  execution,  in  an 
outer  court.  But  even  this  summary  process  was  too  slow  to  ap- 
pease the  ravenous  appetite  for  blood ;  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  victims  were  massacred  with  every  circumstance  of  barbarous 
cruelty. 
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42.  Meeting  of  the  National  Convention — ^Proclamation  of  the 
Bepablic — One  of  the  chief  objects  of  these  frightful  massacres  was 
to  inflnence  the  elections  for  the  National  Convention  which  saner- 
seded  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  held  its  first  sittings  on  the 
22nd  of  September.  This  new  body  proved  more  ignorant,  more 
violent,  more  unprincipled,  and  more  servile  than  its  predecessors. 
One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  abolition  of  royalty ;  titles  of  honour  and 
marks  of  distinction  were  suppressed  ;  France  was  formally  declared 
to  be  a  republic,  and  all  dates  were  ordered  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
22nd  of  September,  1792,  which  commenced  the  First  Year  of  the 
Republic. 

On  this  eventful  day  the  Convention  received  the  news  of  a  con- 
flict at  Yahny,  where  General  Kellerman,  with  20,000  of  the  old 
troops  of  the  monarchy,  mixed  with  the  raw  republican  levies  under 
Dumouriez,  checked  the  further  advance  of  the  Prussians.  The 
immediate  result  was  a  negotiation,  in  which,  after  a  feeble  attempt 
to  treat  for  the  restoration  of  Louis,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  agreed 
to  surrender  Verdun  and  Longwy,  and  recross  the  frontiers.  The 
Anstrians,  who  had  invaded  France  from  the  side  of  the  Netherlands, 
achieved  no  success.  They  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Lille  (7th  October) ;  they  were  defeated  at  Jemappes,  ^^  *'  ^^ 
after  a  severe  struggle,  by  Dumouriez  (6th  November) ;  Frcneii  oecn- 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  had  lost  all  the  great  fortresses  ^^^  ^ 
in  the  Low  Countries.  On  the  80th  of  November,  Dumouriez 
occupied  Antwerp,  and  opened  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of  Munster.  The  French  arms  were 
equally  successful  against  the  Sardinian  Government,  and  Savoy 
was  annexed  to  the  Republic,  as  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc. 

43.  Aggressive  Decrees  of  the  French  Convention. — The  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  victory  of  Jemappes  and  the  occupation  of 
Belgium,  induced  the  National  Convention  to  issue  a  decree, 
declaring  that  they  would  grant  succour  and  fraternity  to  every 
people  desiring  to  obtain  liberty  (19th  November).  Li  the  same 
month  delegates  from  an  English  club  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention,  and  were  congratulated  on  the  approach  of  the  moment 
when  there  would  be  a  National  Convention  in  Great  Britain.  And 
in  the  succeeding  month,  when  the  repubHcan  armies  were  march- 
ing into  Holland,  although  that  country  was  at  peace  with  France, 
the  generals  were  ordered  to  proclaim,  wherever  they  marched,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  establishment  of  republican 
institutions. 

At  this  time,  Pittas  views  with  regard  to  Franco  were  eminentlj 
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pacific,  and  entirely  opposed  to  any  interference  in  its  in- 
ternal affairs ;  but  these  incendiar}'  proceedings  were 
S*p€i^**"  sufficient  to  have  diverted  any  Minister  from  his  poHcy  of 
»»gin»to  neutrality.  The  Government  therefore  deemed  it  neces- 
*****  sary     to   take     decisive    measures.      The     mihtia    was 

embodied ;  the  Tower  of  London  was  fortified ;  the  defences 
of  the  country  were  examined  and  put  in  order ;  and  the 
Houses  of  Parhament  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  18th 
of  December,  instead  of  the  3rd  of  January,  to  which  they  had  been 
The  Britiah  prorogucd.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  intimated  the 
oowMieat  probabihty  of  a  rupture  with  France,  though  it  expressed 
a  faint  hope  that  peace  might  still  be  maintained.  Parha- 
ment was  accordingly  informed  of  an  augmentation  of  the 
forces,  which  would  render  it  impossible,  at  present,  to  proceed  in  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or  the  further  decrease  of  taxation. 
This  ominous  announcement  produced  great  excitement,  and  a  vio- 
lent conflict  of  opinion  throughout  the  country.  Fox  put 
forth  all  his  strength  in  denouncing  the  Speech,  maintain- 
ing that  the  pretence  of  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  the 
country,  under  which  the  mihtia  was  called  out,  was  a 
fraud ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  allaying  discontent  was,  to 
remedy  the  grievances  under  which  the  people  laboured,  to  repeal 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  other  penal  laws,  and  to  amend 
the  representation.  Pitt  was  not  present  to  answer  this  attack,  his 
seat  being  vacant  by  his  acceptance  of  the  Wardenship  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  ;  but  WiUiam  Windham,  member  for  Norfolk,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Whig  party,  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  reply  to  Fox's  speech,  and  avow,  as  Burke 
had  done  before,  the  change  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  produced  in  his  opinions,  and  his  determination  to 
separate  from  those  with  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  poHt- 
ically  connected.  His  speech  produced  a  great  impression; 
and  Fox's  amendment  on  the  Address  was  lost  by  the  decisive 
majority  of  290  against  50. 

Within  a  week  after  this,  it  was  known  that  the  French  Conven- 
tion, which  had,  throughout  November,  been  occupied  in 
drawing  up  charges  against  Louis,  and  had  brought  him 
to  trial  on  the  11th  of  December,  would  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities against  him,  and  that  his  life  would  certainly  be 
taken.  When  the  Government  therefore  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  seamen  by  nine  thousand  men,  both  Fox  and 
Sheridan  admitted,  that  the  state  of  the  Continent  and  the  progress 
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of  French  arms,  rendered  such  a  measure  ahsolntely  necessary,  and 
they  farther  urged;  that  if  we  should  be  forced  into  war,  every 
exertion  should  be  made  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  decisive  issue.'*' 

44.  The  Alien  Bill — The  Whig  Party  broken  up. — ^Dui-ing  these 
proceedings  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Grenville,  the  foreign  secretar}*, 
introduced  an  Alien  Bill  in  the  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the    Gk)vemment    to    register    and   control    the     movements    of 
foreigners  in  this  country,  and  remove  them,  ifnecessar}*,  from   the 
British  Islands.     The  measure  was  opposed  by  Lord   Shelbume, 
now  Marquis  of  Lansdownc  ;    and  the  debate  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  speech  of  Lord  Loughborough,  who  not  i"trfp»<»» 
only  defended  the  bill,  but  vindicated  the  whole  policy  of  i^ugh- 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  France.     Li  »wr'>"«^ 
May  of  this  year,  Loughborough  had  been  ardently  labour- 
ing to  promote  a  union  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  thereby  obtain  the  Great  Seal,  which  had  been  resigned  by 
Thurlow.      That    negotiation    failing,    the   intriguing    and  ambi- 
tious lawyer  next   sought  to  reach  his   prize  by  inducing  a  largo 
number    of    the    Wliigs   and    other    remnants    of  the    CoaUtion 
Ministry    to     separate    from  Fox,     and     support     the    Govern- 
ment.    He  assumed  tliat  Pitt  would  thus   bo  prevailed  upon  to   re- 
linquish his  systi-m  of  non-intervention   in   the  affairs  of  France, 
and  adopt  the  war  policy  which  Burke  advocated  'with  such  persever- 
ing vehemence.      This  policy   would   involve  stringent  measures 
against  **  the  disaffected,"  a  term  by  which  these   alarmists  implied 
those  who  advocated  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  equaUty  of  Civil 
rights.     Loughborough  succeeded  in  this  second  intrigue, 
and  about  a  month  after  his  speech  on  the  Alien  Bill,  he  ^^  *• 
received  his  expected  reward. t      Accordingly,  when  the  l^^**^ 
Bill  came    down  to   the  House   of  Commons,  the  Con-  nmncenor. 
•  servative  Whigs  including  Lord  Tichfield,  who  represented 
the  house  of  Bentinck,  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  Windham,  Powys  and 
others,  formally   announced  their  secession  from  their  old  pohtical 
iriends,  and  their  adhesion  to  the  Government.     The  bill  therefore 
passed   ^\'ithout  a  division.     It  was  on  this   occasion   that  Burke 
delivered  his  famous  Dagger  Speech. 

Three  supplemcutar}'  Acts  were  passed  without  much  observation : 
the  first  prohibitiug  the  circulation  oiFTQUchasaitjtiats;  J  the  second, 

♦  Masscy,  HI..  283-2^1.  +  Knight's  Pornlar  Hirton',  VII.,  241-245. 

I  When  the  National  AsRembly  and  the  Convention  declared  tho  domains  of  the 
Ghnrch  and  tho  estates  of  the  emigrants  to  bo  public  property,  they  jnit  into 
circolation  a  now  specicR  of  paper  money,  estimated  upon  the  supposed  value  of  the 
conflBcated  property.    Tho  notes  thus  issued  wore  dououxinatea  Assignatt  becaoie 
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preventing  the   exportation  of  arms,  and  warlike  stores ;  and  the 
third,  forbidding  the  exportation  of  grain  and  flonr  to  France.''' 

45.  The  Convention  declares  War  against  Great  Britain. — Since 
the  deposition  and  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  France  in  August, 
the  British  Government  had  held  no  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
French  nation ;  there  being  no  Government  at  Paris  to  which  a 
British  Minister  could  bo  accredited.  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French 
Ambassador  in  London,  continued,  however,  in  England,  and  kept 
up  an  irregular  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
?^[^  but  the  tone  of  his  communications  became  at  length  so 
th«  French  iusolcut  and  mcuaciug,  that  there  existed  no  longer  any 
^"^'I^T*^  doubt  of  the  warlike  intentions  of  the  French  Convention. 
He  demanded  to  know  whether  France  was  to  regard 
England  as  a  hostile  or  a  friendly  power  ;  he  defended  the  propa- 
gandist decree  of  the  19th  November,  and  the  forcible  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,!  and  ho  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  England 
against  the  measures  of  their  Government.  On  his  representations 
the  Convention  now  passed  a  decree,  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
required  to  abandon  the  Alien  Act,  to  remove  the  prohibition  of  the 
exportation  of  grain,  and  to  explain  her  recent  armaments.  If 
these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  it  was  plainly  intimated 
that  the  Republic  would  declare  war. 

The  execution  of  the  King,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1793,  brought  these  matters  to  a  crisis.  Chauvelin 
***^^  **'  was  ordered  to  leave  London,  and  the  Convention  declared 
war  against  England  and  the  United  Provinces  (1st  Feb- 
ruary). On  the  same  day,  the  House  of  Commons  was  considering 
a  message  from  the  Crown  with  regard  to  war,  and  Pitt  in  opening 
the  business,  reviewed  the  policy  of  France  since  the  Bevolutionary 
factions  had  become  predominant.  He  spoke  upon  the  following 
points,  which  may  be  here  mentioned  as  the  causes  of  the  war  which 
now  broke  out. 

the  holders  of  them  were  Assignees  of  so  mach  of  the  property  thus  represented. 
The  holders,  in  fsust,  became  purchasers  of  the  lands  and  houses  forfeited;  the 
notes  were  not  otherwise  convertible,  and  their  value  fluctuated  according  to  the 
belief  in  the  permanencv  of  the  Kevolution.  Wlion  their  value  depreciated  the 
Convention  issued  all  the  more,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  nominal 
price  of  every  article  in  common  use  rose  enormously.  Soap,  for  example,  became 
80  dear,  that  the  washerwomen  of  Paris  were  in  dread  of  their  trade  being  eztin- 
goished. 

♦  Massey,  HI.,  29i-298. 

f  By  the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648.  which  first  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces,  Spain  had  agreed  to  close  the  Scheldt  in  favour  of  the  Dnteh. 
In  1788,  after  some  disturbances  connected  with  the  Stadtholder's  office,  in  which 
lM>th  France  and  Prussia  were  interested,  this  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Selieldt 
and  of  the  Meuse  also,  had  agahi  been  guaranteed  to  Holland  by  France  and 
England. 
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I.  The  occupation'  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  dispossessing  Austria  of  those  provinces,    and  establishing  ^^ 

therein  a  Republic  affiliated  to  that  of  France.  ,,,  aipS^ 

a.  The  forced  opening  of  the  Scheldt  contrary  to  express  treaties, 
to  which  both  England  and  France  were  parties ;  but  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment now  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  Rights  of  Man. 

3.  The  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  which  was  avowedly  intended 
to  excite  rebellion  in  this  country,  and  was  in  fact  followed  up  by  a  letter 
firom  Monge,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  addressed  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the 
English  seaports  (31st  December),  calling  upon  them  to  resist  the  armaments 
of  their  Government,  and  promising  to  come  to  their  assistance  with  fifty 
thousand  caps  of  liberty. 

6.— THE  FRONTIER  WAR  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.     1798  to  1795. 

46.  How  Pitt,  essentially  a  Peace  Minister,  drifted  into  the 
War. — The  war  in  which  England  now  became   involYed  was  most 
reluctantly  entered  into  by  Pitt.       He  Lad  never  regarded  the 
straggles  of  the   French  people  to  free  themselves  from 
despotism  and  oppression  with  an  unfriendly  feeling,  and  ^^  «°t«n 
was  desirous  to  leave  them  to  work  out  their  liberties  in  ^p^LiT*' 
their  own    way.     For    this  purpose    he  had  prevented  *»««•• 
Holland  joining    in  the    rash  invasion    of   the  German 
powers ;  and  his  hope  was,  that,  by  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality, 
he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  by  English  mediation. 
But  public  opinion,  roused  by  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  embit- 
tered by  the  massacres    of  the  Revolution,  was  too  strong  for  him ; 
while  the    aggressions    of  the  French  themselves  made   a  peace 
between  the  two  countries  no  longer  possible.     From  that  moment 
Pitt's  power  was  at  an  end.     Esseutially  a  finance  and  therefore  a 
peace   Minister,    he    was    unfitted    for    the  conduct    of  a    war; 
surrendering  his  own  opinions  be  drifted  with  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling,  and  it  was  only  the  general  confidence  of  the  nation,  his  own 
pride   and    resolute    firmness,  which  kept   him    at  the    head  of 
alSairSy  since  his  war  measures  were  for  the  most  part  ill  advised, 
and   disastrous  in  their  issues.     Pitt's  great  anxiety  was  to  guard 
ibis  country  against  the  contagion  of  French  principles. 
The  fears  of  these  had  been  inflamed  by  the  writings   and  ^JJJ^ 
speeches  of  Burke,  and  the  intemperate  commendation  with  of  rrmeii 
which  Fox  had  hailed  the  first  outbreak  of  French  liberty.  £^J*  *" 
Had  Pitt  wisely  interposed  between  the  two,  and  mode- 
rated the  violence   of  their  opinions  by  a  just  discrimination  be- 
tween the  state  of  France  and  the  state  of  England,   such  fears 
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would  have  been  allayed.  Tliere  were  faults  in  our  institutions,  but 
the  institutions  themselves  were  sound,  and  contained  all  the  ele- 
ments of  freedom.  We  had  a  Crown  with  limited  and  defined  prero- 
gatives ;  nn  aristocracy  without  exchisive  privileges ;  an  Estab- 
hshed  Church  with  complete  toleration,  and  the  avenues  to 
honour  and  office  were  free  to  all.  A  Government  hke  this  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  example  of  a  people  just  broke  loose 
fi'om  the  bonds  of  ages  and  delirious  with  liberty. -=  Pitt,  how- 
ever, was  silent  upon  this  matter ;  and  he  permitted  the  arguments 
used  by  Fox  and  Burke,  and  those  who  followed  them,  to  pervert 
pubUc  opinion,  and  excite  groundless  alarm.     Thus  it  was  that  the 

country  gentlemen  magnified  every  foohsh  paragraph  into 
^i*b^^the  ^  seditious  libel,  and  the  meeting  of  every  pohtical  club 
aiannijiu.       or  debating  society  into  a  conspiracy.     The  Home  Office 

was  inundated  with  letters  from  justices  of  the  peace, 
reproaching  Government  with  their  supineness,  but  furnishing  no 
authentic  uiformation  upon  which  proceedings  could  be  instituted. 
A  few  words  from  Pitt  might  have  allayed  these  unfounded  and 
miscldevous  fears ;  but  instead  of  stopping  the  panic  he  yielded  to  it, 
and  finally  allowed  himself  to  participate  in  it. 

A  war  begun  under  such  influences  necessarily  became  a  political 
war.  The  English  regarded  it  as  a  war  against  French  principles, 
and  especially  against  the  existing  government  and  rulers  of  France  ; 
and  the  French  viewed  it  in  the  same  hght.  Thus,  the  propagandist 
poUcy  which,  when  announced  by  the  Convention  in  theii*  decree  of 

the  19th  of  November,  was  considered  by  England  as  a 
^S^'ul  of  justification  of  the  war,  came  to  be  adopted  by  England 
the  war.        itsclf.     As  this  fccUng   spread,  so   the  bitterness  of  the 

conflict  increased ;  and  it  soon  became  very  evident,  that 
whatever  the  French  people  might  think  of  their  revolutionary  rulers, 
thev  were  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
monarchy,  nor  to  accept  a  government  dictated  to  them  by  an  armed 
intervention  of  foreigners.! 

47.  Domouriez'  Campaign  in  Holland  and  Belgium. — All  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  were  now  in  arms  against  France,  and 
the  Regicide  Government,  undismayed  by  this  formidable  combina- 
tion, made  the  most  vigorous  efforts.  Withih  a  fortnight  they  had 
nearly  oven'un  the  territory  of  the  States  General,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  had  no  fewer  than  eight  armies  on  foot.  But  their 
rapacious   and  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  Belgians,  so   much  in- 

•  May's  Constitutional  History,  n.,  28i.  ]  Massey,  III.,  330-336. 
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censed  that  people,  that  they  afforded  every  assistance  to  the  allied 
armies,  and  mainly  facilitated  the  reconquest  of  the  country.     Da- 
mouriez,  who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant  with  little  opposition,  was 
brought  to  a  stand  at  Williamstadt ;  where  the  garrison  had  recently 
been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  English  Guards 
(April).     The    Austrians,  after  a   smart   contest,   entered   Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  after  raising  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  took  Liege,  and 
compelled  the  French  to  make  a  hurried  retreat ;  and  Du- 
mouriez    quitting   Holland   to   defend    Louvain,  himself  J*'*jL**/^ 
sufiered  a  complete  defeat  at  Neorwinden   (18th  March), 
by  which  his  spldiers  were  so   discouraged  that  they  deserted   in 
great  numbers.     After  the  fashion  of  democracies,  the  Convention 
laid  the  blame  of  those  disasters  on  their  unsuccessful  general,  and 
despatched  Commissioners  to  the  camp  to  summon  him  to  Paris. 
Dumouriez  knowing  that  obedience  to  such  a  summons,  would  send 
him  to  the  guillotine,   placed  the  Commissioners  under  arrest,  and 
no  longer  disguised  the  scheme  which  ho  had  been  secretly 
meditating,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  res-  ?!'**^*°?*  •*' 
toration  of  the  Constitutional   Monarchy.     But  the  ai*my 
did  not  share  his  anti-revolutionary  feelings,  and  he  was  forced  to 
geek  shelter  within  the  Austrian  lines.     Louis  Philippe,  the  son  of 
Egalite,  with  two   or   three  other  officers,  and   about   1,500  men 
accompanied  his  flight.* 

48.  The  Eevolationary  Tribunal,  and  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. — The  signal  discomfiture  of  this  formidable  treason  gave 
new  vigour  to  the  regicides,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  advance  of  the  European  armies,  and  by  Loyalist 
insurrections  in  La  Vendee  and  the  city  of  Lyons.  The  Girondists, 
who  really  possessed  the  majority  both  in  the  Convention  and  the 
country  at  large,  but  who  lacked  the  skill  and  courage  to  moderate 
the  wild  elements  of  democracy  which  they  had  raised,  were  now 
overpowered  by  the  fiery  and  more  energetic  Jacobins.  As  a  terror 
to  traitors  and  conspirators,  the  latter  now  procured  the  establishment 
of  that  terrible  Court  known  as  iho  lievohitionarfj  Tribunal,  which 
sent  cart-loads  of  victims  daily  and  oven  hourly  to  the  scaffold. 
Over  this  Court  was  presently  appointed  a  Committee  of  Public 
Sqfetj/f  which  recognized  no  authority  superior  to  its  own,  except 
the  decrees  of  the  Convention  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists 
in  June,  suspended  the  Convention  also. 

Having  cstublishcd  this  machinery  of  t\Tanny  and  murder  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  tranquillity,  the  Convention   took  measures 

*  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  Xm.,  Par.  3-1-32. 
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equally  as  prompt  and  vigorous  for  expelling  the  invaders.  An 
additional  levy  of  800,000  men  was  ordered ;  the  army  was  divided 
into  ten  corps,  over  each  of  which  three  members  of  Uie  Convention 
were  placed  as  Commissioners,  with  absolute  control,  and  to  watch 
the  generals,  who  were  made  to  feel  that  if  not  victorious,  the 
guillotine  would  be  their  fate. 

49.  Influence  of  the  Tribunal  on  the  Republican  Generals. — 
After  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  the  allied  armies  under  the  Prince 
of  Cobourg  remained  inactive  for  several  weeks,  when  they  were 
joined  by  a  British  contingent  of  10,000  men  under  the  Duke  of 
York  (April).  They  then  moved  forward  in  a  line  extending  from 
Toumay  and  Courtrai  to  the  sea,  and  invested  Conde.  The  French 
army,  under  Dampierre,  was  then  encimped  in  a  strong  position  be- 
fore Valenciennes,  which  the  general  wished  to  maintain  until  the 

arrival  of  reinforcements.  But  the  conmiissioners  present 
h^^d^^  with  his  army,  peremptoiily  ordered  him  to  raise  the  siege 
f«ftied,  seeks  of  Coude,  the  rcsult  of  which  was,  that  the  French  were 
hSS^        beaten  with  great  loss  at  every  point ;  and  again  at  St. 

Amand  a  few  days  afterwards.  In  the  flrst  of  these  en- 
counters, Dampierre  sought  and  found  his  death  in  preference  to 
the  alternative  of  the  guillotine ;  but  Custino,  his  successor,  who 

had  already  failed  to  relieve  Mentz,  and  now  was  unable  to 
custine  and  ^q^q  either  Conde  or  Valenciennes,  was  summoned  to 
•Mcnted.    ^  Paris,  and  after  a  lengthened  imprisonment  condemned 

to  death  by  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  (August).  The 
fall  of  these  fortresses  opened  the  way  to  Paris ;  but 
instead  of  pressing  forward,  Cobourg  undertook  the  siege  of 
Quesnoy,  and  the  Duke  of  York  that  of  Dunkirk.  Houchard,  the 
successor  of  Custine,  was  peremptorily  commanded  to  hold  the 
place,  and  his  garrison  being  increased  from  3,000  to  50,000  men, 
be  attacked  and  defeated  the  covering  army  of  the  Austrians  at 

Hondscoote  (8th  Sept.).  The  Duke  of  York,  encamped 
Y^rtif***'  ^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  peninsula,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
DukUrk.       French  naval  squadron,  then  found  his  position  hopeless, 

and  made  a  hasty  retreat.  Nevertheless,  Houchard  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  because  he  had  not  pushed  his 
successes  and  driven  the  British  into  the  sea.  The  command  of 
the  army  of  the  North  was  then  entrusted  to  Jourdan,  and  he, 
acting  under  the  directions  of  Carnot,  who  was  present,  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Wattignies,  near  Maubeuge  (16th  October),  and 
compelled  them  to  recross  the  Sambre.  No  results,  however, 
followed  this  victory ;  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  unmolested. 
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and  they  soon  after  took  np  their  winter  qnarters,  in  the  environs 
of  Qnesnoy,  Valenciennes,  and  Conde.  The  Duke  of  York  did  the 
same  at  Toomay,  covering  Flanders,  while  the  French  established 
themselves  at  Guise. 

50.  Operations  on  the  Rhine. — Towards  the  Rhine,  the  Pms- 
sians  remained  almost  entirely  inactive,  after  the  capture  of  Mentz, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  invitations  of  Wurmser,  the  Austrian 
general  in  Alsace,  to  join  him  in  vigorous  operations.  But  the 
views  of  the  Allies,  instead  of  being  directed  to  a  com- 
mon object,  wire  intent  on  particular  and  selfish  aims.  scinsimMi 
The  Austrians  desired  to  recover  the  Netherlands,  and  o'^Jw^mM. 
restore  Alsace  to  the  Empire  ;  the  Prussians  were  opposed 

to  the   aggrandisement  of  their  rival,  and  they  had  only  entered 
into  the  campaign  as  a  blind  to  their  projects  upon  Poland,  which 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  its  final  partition.      Between  these  two 
rival  powers,  the  city  of  Strasburg,  which,  like  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  Toulon,  was  wiUing  to  open  its  gates  to  a  royalist  garrison, 
was  sacrificed.     Two  emissaries  from  the  Convention  arrived  from 
Paris  ;   the  royalists  were  immediately  put  to  death  ;   the  city  and 
province  laid    under  heavy  contributions  ;    and  nearly 
60,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  by  terror  into  the  '^Z^l 
German  provmces  of  the  Upper  Rhine.      A  great  army  oDtheBhiM. 
was  then  formed  on  the   Moselle  under  the    commands 
of  Hoche  and  Pichegru  ;    and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  allied 
army  of  the  Rhine  retained    possession  only  of    their  original 
conquest,  the  fortress  of  Mcntz. 

In  accordance  with  the  precedents  of  former  wars  with  France, 
and  apparently  from  no  other  motive,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  Tobago  was  taken  after  a  slight  resistance ; 
the  two  islands  of  St.  Pierre  andMiquelou,  near  Newfoundland,  were 
also  taken  ;  but  the  attempts  on  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo  failed. 
In  the  East  Indies,  the  governments  of  Bengal  and  Madras  took 
possession  of  Chandemagore  and  Pondicherry.* 

51.  The  Insurrection  of  Lyons ;  the  War  in  La  Vendee,  and  the 
Siege  of  Tonlon. — When  the  fortresses  of  Mentz,  Conde  and 
Valenciennes  were  taken,  their  garrisons  were  liberated  only  on  con- 
dition of  not  serving  against  the  allies  for  a  year  ;  they  were  there- 
fore free  to  act  against  the  Vendeans  and  the  Lyonese,  whose  insur- 
rection had  caused  a  diversion  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  war. 

*    Dyer's  Modem  Europe,  IV.,  Book  YII.,  Chap.  Y. ;  Alison's  History  of  £arope» 
Ohftp.  xnL 
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The  French  Government  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  fatal 
omission,  and  immediately  one  division  of  this  force  was  despatched 
to  the  Rhone,  while  the  other  marched  into  La  Yondoe.  The  conse  • 
quenco  vras,  that  the  brave  Lyonese,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
Girondists,  were  overpowered  and  subjected  to  all  tlie  horrors  of  a 
ruthless  military  execution.  The  Vendeans,  led  by  the  young 
Henri  de  la  liochejaquelin,  made  a  desperate  struggle,  and  were 
promised  assistance  by  the  EngHsh  Government ;  but  the  tardy  suc- 
cours arrived  when  the  struggle  was  at  an  end ;  and  when  the  devoted 
peasantry,  with  their  leaders,  had  been  scattered  and  destroyed,  and 
the  city  of  Nantes  almost  depopulated  by  the  noyades  of  Carrier. 

Marseilles  had  preceded  Lyons  in  an  insurrection  against  the 
Jacobin  tyranny ;  but  the  revolt  had  been  suppressed,  and  those 
who  had  escaped  the  gaol  and  the  scaffold  had  fled  to  Toulon.  The 
insurrection  iji  this  seaport  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a 
combined  fleet,  English,  Spanish  and  Neapohtan  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Lord  Hood,  who  promised  the  inhabitants  the 
protection  of  his  ships,  if  they  would  proclaim  the  monarchy.  The 
citizens  were  divided  in  opinion  on  this  point,  but  after  a  short 
conflict,  the  monarchical  party  prevailed,  and  the  EngHsh  admiral 
took  possession  of  the  town  and  port  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. 

General  O'Hara,  with  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  then  arrived, 
and  assumed  the  command  of  the  garrison  ;  but  his  scanty  numbers, 
consisting  of  NeapoUtans,  Spaniards,  French,  and  about  2000  British, 
were  totally  insufficient  to  defend  the  place  against  the 
riTBt  appear,  great  army  which  gathered  round  the  walls,  animated  by 
Sip'o^eon  one  spirit,  and  led  by  daring  officers.  This  army  more- 
Bonaparte,  over  was  accompanied  by  a  powerful  artillery  under  the 
direction  of  a  yoimg  Heutenant- colonel,  whose  terrible 
name  —-"Napoleon  Bonaparte — then  became  known  for  the  first  time. 
The  siege  had  hitherto  been  conducted  by  Carteaux,  formerly  a 
painter ;  a  man  who  was  utterly  incompetent.  He  was  therefore 
superseded  by  Dugommier,  an  able  commander,  who,  adopting  a 
plan  of  attack  di-awn  up  by  the  young  artillery  officer,  compelled  the 
British  to  evacuate  the  city  (20th  Dec),  after  they  had  destroyed 
the  arsenal  and  the  shipping,  and  taken  as  many  of  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants on  board  as  possible.  The  greater  number,  however,  were 
necessarily  left  behind,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  the 
same  fate  which  had  befallen  the  devoted  Lyonese. 

52.  The  Reign  of  Terror. — While  the  French  Government  was 
thus  conducting  the  war  and  quclhng  insurrection  with  the  utmost 
vigour  and  ability,  civil  authority  in  Paris  was  almost   extinguished 
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in  the  strife  of  faction.    The  Convention  came  into  open  conflict 
with  the  populace,  when  Marat  was  sent  for  trial  before  the  Bevo- 
*lationary  Tribunal.     That  sanguinary  demagogue    was    of  course 
acquitted,  and  carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
mob  to  the  Hall  of  the  Convention ;  the   Girondists  were  airandiiti. 
denounced ;  twenty-two  of  their  leaders  were  committed 
to  prison ;  the  remainder  fled  in  terror  to  the  provinces ;  and  the 
party  was  utterly  annihilated  (2nd  June,  1798).     Then  began  the 
Beign  of  Terror  by  the  admission  of  Robespierre,  Couthin  and  St. 
Just  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.    In  August  it  was  decreed 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  trial;   she  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  after  three  months  of  misery 
and  insult    conducted  to  the    guillotine  in  October.     A 
few  days   afterwards    the  Girondist    leaders    were  sent  Exeeutionof 
to  the  scaffold ;  next  followed  the  infamous  Philip  Egalite,  jj^n^t^g 
the  celebrated  Madame  Boland,  Bailly,  the  astronomer, 
and  formerly  mayor  of  Paris,  and  a  host  of  others,  until  it  could  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  Revolution  was  **  eating  its  own  children." 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  enormities  should 
reject  the  idea  of  a  ruling  Providence,  and  of  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution.    Accordingly,  the  existence  of  God  was  denied,   religion 
was  abolished,  and  an  actress  representing  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  was  set  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  as  the  JJ5[^*Jf 
emblem  of  the  new  divinity.    With  the  view  also  of  re-  B«aMii. 
moving  every  association  connected  with  religion  from  the 
minds  of  men,  the  calendar  was  revolutionised.    The  names  of  the 
seasons,  months  and  days  were  altered ;  a  new  division  of  time, 
which  set  at   defiance  the  law  of  nature  itself,   was  instituted  ; 
the    weeks  were  converted    into    decades,  and  every  tenth  day 
was    devoted  to    rest.    The  Atheists,   however,  led   by  the  in- 
famous   Hobcrt,    were     denounced    by    Robespierre;     and    in 
March,  1794,   the  leaders   of  this  faction  were  guillotined.    The 
Dantonists,    including   Camille  Desmoulins,  were   the    next   vic- 
tims ;  then  followed  in  quick  succession,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
the  admirable  sister  of  Louis,  ladies  of  the  Court,  famous  mem- 
bers of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Malesherbes,  the   advocate  who 
had  fearlessly  defended  the  King  at  his  trial,   with  his   daughter 
and   granddaughter  ;   rcpubhcans    and    royalists,  rich  and    poor, 
young  and  old.     During  the  two  months  of  April  and  May,  when 
Robespierre,  Couthin  and  St.  Just  became  supreme  by  the  fall  of 
Danton,  577  persons  were  executed,  £^d  in  the  next  two  monthSi 
the  number  of  victims  exceeded  2,000.     In  the  midst  of  these  awfiil 

I  I 
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bnteheries,  the  Convention  deposed  the  Goddess  of  Reason  and 
decreed  **  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  "  ;  a  grand  fete  was 
then  celebrated  in  honour  of  ibe  Author  of  Nature,  at  which 
Bobespierre  officiated  as  the  High  Priest.  After  this  miserable 
extrayaganza,  Robespierre  kept  aloof  from  the  Convention  and  the 
Committee  ;  but  his  two  ferocious  colleagues  were  in  constant 
communication  with  him.  Rumours  of  a  wholesale  proscription , 
preparatory  to  the  assumption  of  a  dictatorship  by  Robespierre, 
now  became  general ;  the  members  of  the  Convention  then  rose 
against  him  in  self-defence ;  he  and  his  terrorist  col- 
itionof  leagues  were  denounced,  and  after  a  brief  struggle,  they 
were  hurried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  sent 
to  the  scaffold  (28th  July,  1794).  The  Reign  of  Terror 
then  ceased  ;  the  Jacobin  club  was  suppressed  ;  the  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Convention  were  restored  to  their 
places;  the  freedom  of  reUgious  worship  was  decreed,  and  the 
ministers  and  agents  of  terror,  together  with  the  chief  members  of 
the  Commune,  were  brought  to  punishment ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  year  the  counter  revolution  was  formally  established 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  finally 
abolished  (May,  1795). 

53.  The  Campaigns  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  1794. — Elated  by 
the  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  of  1793,  the  French  Govern- 
ment prepared  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  determination,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1794  their  three 
armies  of  the  North,  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  numbered  not 
less  than  half  a  million  of  men.  All  of  these  were  well  organised 
and  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  and  their  leaders  included 
Moreau,  Bemadotte,  Kleber,  Ney  and  Soult,  men  of 
SmMiaa  ©^aordinary  mihtary  capacity  ;  while  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  war  was  in  the  hands  of  Camot,  a  man  of 


great  ability,  and  the  only  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  who  rendered  great  services  to  his  country,  without  being 
implicated  in  the  atrocities  of  his  infamous  colleagues.  The  AUies 
on  the  other  hand  could  not  muster  more  than  800,000  men  ;  they 
were  moreover  distracted  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  selfishness ; 
and  before  the  campaign  began,  the  King  of  Prussia  withdrew  from 
the  Alliance,  but  agreed  to  keep  an  army  of  mercenaries  on  foot  for 

a  year,  in  return  for  a  subsidy  of  £1,800,000.  This 
^gjl^^  renewal  of  a  custom  which  had  so  often  given  dissatis- 
oftteAiuM.  faction  to  England,  was  again  productive  not  only  of 
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discontent  at  home,  but  of  want  of  Tigonr  in  the  field ; 
Bnssia,  although  a  member  of  the  Coalition,  refused  to  stir  without 
the  same  support,  and  before  the  campaign  was  over,  Austria 
manifested  the  same  heartlessness  and  rapacity.  The  allied  armies 
extended  from  Ypres  to  Heidelberg.  Between  Ypres  and  Treves, 
were  the  English,  Dutch  and  Austrians,  numbering  about  160,000  ; 
the  Prussians,  considerably  less  in  numbers  than  were  paid  for, 
were  posted  between  Treves  and  Mentz,  and  beyond  them,  the  Aus- 
trians occupied  the  Rhine,  between  Basle  and  Heidelberg.  The  plan 
of  the  main  allied  army^was  to  take  Landrecy,  and  thence  advance 
upon  Paris,  by  Laon  and  Guise.  Pichegru,  i^ho  commanded  the 
fVench  army  of  the  North,  accordingly  disposed  a  large  force  in 
front  of  Cambray  to  intercept  these  operations ;  but  he  was  defeated 
in  a  general  action  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  again  on  the  26th  by 
the  British  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Landrecy  soon  after  feO 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  But  Pichegru,  by  a  rapid  and  daring 
movement,  atoned  for  his  defeat  and  seized  the  important  post  of 
Moucron,  which  compelled  the  Austrians  to  fall  back  on  Toumay, 
and  take  up  a  position  for  the  protection  of  Bruges,  Ghent  and 
Ostend.  Courtray  and  Menin  then  surrendered  to  the 
French ;  and  on  ihe  18th  of  May,  Moreau,  who  served  ?***jj  ^ 
under  Pichegru,  feU  upou  the  Duke  of  York  at  Turcoing  '"^ 
and  defeated  him,  but  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men.  Four  days  after- 
wards, Pichegru  having  collected  100,000  men,  made  a  grand  attack 
upon  the  allied  army  at  Pont  Achin  in  front  of  Toumay.  The  battle 
raged  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and  was  atlength 
determined  by  a  bayonet  charge  of  the  British  infantry  (22nd  ln^y). 
In  consequence  of  this  check,  Pichegru  fell  back  upon  Lille. 

Enraged  at  a  repulse  which  proved  the  superiority  of  the  British 
troops,  the  French  executive,  on  the  flimsy  pretence  of  a  supposed 
British  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Robespierre,  procured  a 
decree  from  the  Convention,  that  no  quarter  should  be  ^JJ]^*^ 
given   to  the  British  or  Hanoverian   soldiers.     But  the  conveatioii. 
French  armies  refused  to  obey  this  decree,  and  the  Duke 
of  York  replied  to  it,  by  enjoining  greater  forbearance  on  his  troops. 
The  allies  gained  no  advantage  by  their  victory  at  Pont  Achin,  and 
they  were  still  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  Ypres,  Bruges  and  Toumay 
in  ^e  hands  of  the  enemy.     Jourdan,  who  commanded  the  army  (» 
the  Moselle,  now  crossed  the  Sambre,  and  captured  Charleroi  (25th 
June) ;  next  day  he  totally  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the 
plains  of  Fleams.     This  battle  was  the  greatest  victory  of  ^^f 
the  revolutionary  arms  before  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and 
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decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands.  Jourdan*s  subsequent  opera- 
tions were  a  series  of  triumphs  ;  Ostend  and  Mons,  Ghent  and 
Oudenarde  were  successively  evacuated  by  the  allies  ;  Brussels  was 
occupied ;  and  Holland  lay  exposed  to  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
BepubUc. 

The  Duke  of  York,   during  these   operations,   fell  back  upon 
Antwei-p   and   then   upon   Nimeguon,  from  which  he  was 
^^uih     compelled   to  withdraw  at  the   end   of  October.     At  this 
to  the  Elbe,     poiut  he  rcsigucd  his  commaud,  and   the   British   troops, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Walmoden,   a   Hanoverian, 
made  a  speedy  retreat  across  the  Waal,  hotly  pursued  by  Pichegru. 
After  terrible  losses  from  frequent  encounters  with  the   enemy,  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  about  three  thousand  (less  than  half 
their  number  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat)  fought  their  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  embarked   at  Bremen   for  England 
(March,  1795).    Meanwhile  the  French  had  entered  Amsterdam,  and 
captured  the  Dutch   fleet,  frozen  up  in   the   Texel   (20th 
to^  nll^°°  January) ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  having   escaped  to   Eng- 
land, his  office  of  Stadtholder  was  abolished ;  the  Batavian 
Bepublic  was  formally  proclaimed  and  established,  and  by  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  concluded  soon  afterwards  (May),  the  country  became  a 
mere  dependency  of  the  French  RepubHc. 

54.  The  Allies  are  expelled  beyond  the  Rhine. — The  campaign 
on  the  Bhine  was  equally  as  unfortunate  as  that  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  King  of  Prussia  not  only  abandoned  the  cause,  but  did 
everything  in  his   power  to  thwart  and  defeat  the  operations  of  the 

Allies.  He  prevented  the  arming  of  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
JJJJJ***^  as  decreed  by  the  Emperor  with  the  sanction  of  the  Diet : 
of  FnudA.      he  demanded  that  his  army  should  be   supported  by  the 

Diet,  and  this  requirement  not  being  immediately  com- 
plied with,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  fall  back  upon  Cologne.  It  was 
not  until  tiie  British  Government  consented  to  subsidise  his  army, 
that  he  permitted  his  troops  to  resume  hostihties,  and  even  then  he 
did  not  furnish  the  stipulated  number.  In  consequence  of  these 
disagreements,  the  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  German 
armies  were  ready  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
French  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  were  enabled  to  assist 
in  the  reconquest  of  Belgium.  Ha^^ng  achieved  this,  they  were  af|^ 
liberty  to  combine  their  operations  on  the  Rhine.  Thus  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  alHes  were  in  full  retreat ;  the  RepubUcans  in 
their  turn  became   the  invaders   of  Germany ;  Mentz  was  placed 
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under  close  blockade ;  the  important  fortress  of  Mannheim  was  cap- 
tured, and  the  electorate  of  Treves  was  occupied.  All  hope  of  mak- 
ing the  Bhine  the  boundary  of  French  ambition,  or  a  base  from 
which  the  Republic  could  still  be  attacked,  was  Uius  dispelled  for 
the  present ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  provinces  on  that 
river  were  unmediately  concerned,  was  prepared  to  make 
a  separate  peace  with  France.  SbST*'^ 

Accordingly,  after  some  indirect  overtures,  conferences  were  opened  at 
Basle,  in  January,  1795,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty  in  the  succeeding  Apri], 
by  which  Prussia  not  only  withdrew  from  the  Coalition,  but  conceded  to 
France  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  secret  understanding  that  an  equivalent  for  them  was  to  be 
provided  elsewhere,  out  of  conquests  to  be  made  by  the  Republic.  The  latter 
engaged  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to  treat  as 
friends  those  states  of  the  Empire  in  which  Prussia  took  an  interest.  The 
more  important  secret  articles  besides  that  already  mentioned,  were,  that 
Prussia  should  engage  in  no  hostile  enterprise  against  Holland,  or  any  other 
country  occupied  by  French  troops  ;  while  the  French  undertook  to  confine 
their  conquests  in  Germany  within  a  certain  limit.* 

By  signing  this  treaty,  the  King  of  Prussia  abandoned  the  interests  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  sacrificed  Holland,  laid  open  the 
Empire  to  French  invasion,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  German  constitution. 

55.  The  Second  and  Third  Partitions  of  Poland. — While  Aus- 
tria was  bargaining  for  loans  and  subsidies  with  England,  and 
leaving  the  Duke  of  York  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  French  attacks 
in  the  Netherlands,  she  marched  an  army  into  Poland,  where 
Prussia  was  already  employing  the  troops  for  whose  assistance  in 
the  French  war  she  was  also  receiving  pay  from  England.  In  1791 
a  great  change  had  been  effected  in  the  government  of  Poland.  A 
new  Constitution  had  been  established  which  provided  for  an 
hereditary  Crown,  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  Houses,  equaHty 
of  civil  rights,  and  a  complete  toleration  of  all  religions.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  old  anarchy  instantly  took  arms,  and  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  despotic  Empress  of  Russia,  who  sent  an  army  into  Poland 
to  destroy  the  new  liberties  of  the  country.  On  £his,  the  King  of 
Poland  appealed  to  his  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  send  him  that 
aid  which  Prussia  had  agi-eed  by  treaty  to  render.  But  the  Court 
of  Berlin,  on  the  pica  that  the  change  in  the  Government  had  can- 
colled  the  obligation,  not  only  refused  that  aid,  but  joined  Russia 
in  making  a  second  partition  of  the  country  in  1798. 

The  national  spirit  of  independence,  roused  by  Prince  Ponia- 
towski  and  Kosciusko,  was  fiercely  excited  by  this   outrageous  pro- 

*  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  Chapter  18,  par.  1. 
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ceeding ;  the  national  standard  was  raised  at  Cracow  (March,  1794) 
and  the  populace  of  Warsaw  succeeded  in  defeating  and  expelling  the 
Russian  garrison  of  the  capital.  For  two  months ,  Kosciusko  effec- 
tually covered  Warsaw  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  Russians  and 
Prussians ;  but  the  Russians  under  Suwarroff  poured  into  the  coun- 
try  in  such  numbers,  whUe  the  Austrians  also  interfered,  that  the 
native  valotir  of  the  patriots  was  altogether  overcome,  and  the  insur- 
rection received  its  death  blow  at  the  fatal  battle  oT  Maczieiowicz 
(10th  Oct.  1794), where  Kosciusko  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Warsaw  was  stormed  by  Suwarroff  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
20,000  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword ;  the  King  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Russia,  and  the  final  partition  of  the  monarchy  followed. 
The  remains  of  the  patriot  bands  £ound  an  asj'lum  in  the  French 
armies,  and  contributed  by  their  bravery  to  many  a  defeat  of  the 
enemies  of  their  unhappy  country. 

66.  Howe's  Naval  Victory  of  the  First  of  June,  1794.— The 
other  military  operations  of  the  year  in  which  England 
2*?"  .  was  engaged  require  only  a  brief  notice.  In  the  summer 
coniML  Corsica  was  taken  by  Admiral  Lord  Hood  and  annexed  to 
the  British  Crown  ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  inhabi- 
tants revolted  and  the  island  was  restored  to  France.  An  expedition 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  Martinique,  St.  Lucie,  and 
Chiadaloupe  were  easily  taken  ;  but  an  attempt  against  the  large 
island  of  St.  Domingo  failed.  At  sea,  England  maintained  her 
ancient  reputation.  By  great  exertions,  the  French  had  fitted  out 
26  ships  of  the  line  at  Brest,  and  being  extremely  anxious  to  secure 
the  arrival  of  a  large  fleet  laden  with  provisions  from  America,  they 
ordered  Admiral  Yillaret  Joyense  to  put  to  sea.  On  the  20th 
of  May,  the  Republicans  set  sail;  and  on  the  28th,  Lord 
Howe,  who  had  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  hove  in  sight  with 
the  Channel  Fleet,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  ships, 
but  carrying  less  metal  than  the  enemy.  Next  day  a  partial 
engagement  took  place ;  but  the  fleets  separated  without  any  decisive 
results.  A  fog  prevented  them  coming  again  in  contact,  for  two 
days,  but  on  ihe  1st  of  June,  the  French  fleet  was  discovered  a  few 
miles  from  the  British,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  Lord  Howe, 
finding  himself  to  windward  of  the  enemy,  instantly  bore  down  in 
an  oblique  direction  upon  the  enemy's  line,  with  the  intention  of 
breaking  it.  This  famous  manoeuvre,  which  Rodney  had  first  suc- 
cessfully carried  into  execution,  was  accomplished,  after  an  hour's 
hard  fighting,  when   the   French  admiral,   who  had  been  engaged 
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^th  Hood's  own  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte^  drew  off,  kaving  bdF 
his  dismasted  fleet  behind  him.  Eighteen  sail  of  the  Kne,  mmit 
orippled,  made  their  escape  to  the  French  coast ;  six  prizes  were 
taken  into  English  ports ;  a  seventh  sunk  on  her  passage ;  and  one 
French  ship  went  down  dnring  the  engagement,  wiUi  j^ 
nearly  all  her  crew.  This  victory,  although  it  was  greatly 
extolled  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  the  British 
arms,  was  entirely  fruitless,  and  the  American  convoy  valued  at  fiva 
millions  sterling,  which  it  was  of  so  much  importance  to  intercept, 
arrived  safely  in  Brest,  twelve  days  afterwards.* 

57.  The  Commercial  Distress  of  1793. — ^Notwithstanding  Uie 
public  joy  at  the  glorious  day  of  June,  an  impatience  for  peace 
became  manifest  throughout  every  class  of  society.  Early  in  tke 
preceding  year,  there  had  appeared  many  symptoms  of  oommesvial 
distress,  which  had  been  hastily  ascribed  to  the  war,  but  ^diieh 
were  more  justly  dae  to  the  rapid  development  of  sources  of 
prosperity  hitherto  imperfectly  worked,  or  altogether  unknown* 
Since  the  American  war,  agriculture,  commerce  and  trade  had 
made  great  progress  ;  and  the  new  processes,  invented  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Lancashire  mechanics  had  given  a  ^^^^ 
sudden  and  prodigious  impulse  to  domestic  manufactures.  distnM. 
The  demand  for  capital  thus  became  urgent,  and 
the  system  of  paper  credit,  which  had  lately  been  developed, 
afforded  new  and  dangerous  faciUties  of  accommodation.  Banks 
sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  these  establish* 
ments  freely  issued  their  paper,  mostly  without  adequate  capital, 
and  often  without  any  capital  whatever.  The  first  check  in  his 
rash  career  produced  a  convulsion.  Bullion  had  become  scarce; 
exchanges  had  shown  an  unfavourable  balance  against  this  country; 
the  Bank  of  England  contracted  its  issues;  some  of  the  grost 
houses  failed,  and  a  hundred  banks  stopped  payment.  A 
general  panic  then  ensued,  and  the  stability  of  trade  and 
credit  was  in  imminent  danger.  In  this  emergency,  Pitt 
promptly  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  merchants  for  "^J^ 
help,  by  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  to  the  extent  of  five  baibi 
millions,  upon  the  deposit  of  mercantile  securities.  The  '*^*** 
House  of  Commons  sanctioned  this  arrangement  (June,  credit. 
1798),  and  commercial  credit  revived.  Less  than  four 
millions  of  the  bills  were  taken  up ;  the  greater  part  of  this  was 

*    Alison's  Europe,  Chap.  XYL,  par.  17-24;  Masaej,  IIL,  406-407. 
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repaid  within  the  time  allowed,  and  no  loss  whatever  was  sustained 
by  the  public* 

58.  Heavy  Taxation  induces  a  Desire  for  Peace.— The  pres- 
sure of  taxation  now  inspired  the  desire  for  peace,  the  war  having 
already  added  more  than  twenty  millions  to  the  permanent  debt. 
The  conduct  of  the  European  Powers,  moreover,  disgusted  the  nation, 
while  the  hopelessness  of  the  crusade  against  French  demo- 
cracy, had  at  length  entered  the  minds  of  the   country  gentlemen. 

Nevertheless,  when  Parliament  opened  on  the  80th  of  De- 
TiM  xiBis.  cember,  1794,  the  Royal  Speech  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
tTeoDiu^iie  ^^^7  ^^  *  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  as  the  resources  of 
tkt  wM.  the  enemy  were  nearly  exhausted.  Wilberforce,  guided  by 
his  rehgious  fervour,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address 
recommending  peace ;  he  was  opposed  by  Windham  in  a  violent  and 
warlike  speech ;  many  of  the  Tory  gentlemen  spoke  against  the 
Oovemment;  and  Pitt,  thus  finding  his  policy  assailed  by  those  upon 
whom  he  depended  for  support,  rephed  in  an  imperious  tone  which 
reminded  the  older  members  of  the  style  and  manner  of  Chatham, 
.'when  he  used  to  stand  up  and  defy  opposition.  A  spirited  speech 
from  Fox  followed,  and  in  the  end,  the  Address  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one  ;  but  the  minority  was  far  larger  than  on 
any  division  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  war,  and  included  some 
of  the  sturdiest  supporters  of  the  Ministry. 

This  resistance   did  not  end  here.     The  question  as  to  the  par- 
ticular form   of  Government  which   the   Ministry  would 
JJ^IJ^^^    recognise  and   negotiate    peace   with,   had    often    been 
rttion.  debated.     Grey  now  moved  that  the  form  of  Government 

should  constitute  no  precedent  condition  of  peace,  and 
though  this   motion   was  lost,  the  minority  increased,  and   when 
the  question  was  again  brought  up  by  Wilberforce,  Pitt  moved   the 
order  of  the  day,  and  thus  prevented  the  House  expressing  any  opinion. 
A  loan  of  eighteen  millions  was  then  authorised,  and   in   addition 
to  this,  the  Parliament  guaranteed  the  interest  on  an  Austrian   loan 
of  four  millions,  which  was  then  being  negotiated  in   the 
5l^Stoc«'of  ^^S^s^  market.     Among  the  remaining  proceedings   of 
wtjm  with     this  session  were,  an  act  for  continuing  the   suspension  of 
Jjj^^**"    the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  the  acquittal  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  a  new  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  (8  April,  1795)  t 

59.  Operations  during  the  Year  1795. — The  campaigns  of  1794-5 

*  Massey,  in..  357-358.  f  Massey,  HI.,  407-429. 
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were    altogether    favourable     to     the    French.      The    conquest 
of  Holland  was,  as  we  have  seen,  completed,  and  the 
country,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  incorporated  with  the  ^^,„. 
French  Bepublic.     The  boundaries  of  the  latter  had  been  tended  to 
extended  to  the  Ehine,   from  Basle  to  the  sea;   Prussia  ^^f*^ 
made  peace  early  in  the  year,  and  Spain  followed  soon  after, 
while  the  Sardinians  were  driven  across  the  Alps,  which  now  became 
the  boundary  of  the  victorious  Bepublic  on  the  south-east.     The  only 
aUies,  therefore,  who  promised  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  England, 
were  the  Emperor,  who  was  already  being  subsidised,  and  the  Ozarina, 
who  undertook  to  furnish  12,000  troops  in  exchange  for  the  service 
of  12  ships  of  the  line.     But  this  aUiance  was  of  Uttle   value,  since 
Catherine  was  fully  occupied  in  providing  for  the  miHtary   occupa- 
tion of  the  vast  territory,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  she  had  recently  taken  from  the  Poles. 

Under  these  circumstances,   England  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
engage  in  any  extensive  military  enterprise,  and  the  only  expedition 
which  she  did  send  out,  terminated  in  disaster  and  con- 
fusion.    This  was  the  landing  of  a  considerable  body  of  Sieoibfrfln 
French  emigrants,  accompanied  by  a  few  EngUsh  troops,  sxpeditioa. 
at  Quiberon  (27th  June,  1795),  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing a  projected  insurrection   of  the  Chouan   Boyalists  in   Brittany. 
But  the  whole  affair  was  so  wretchedly  planned,  and  there  was   so 
much  discord   among  the  emigrants  themselves,  that   they  were 
easily  overcome  by   General  Hoche,   one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
skilful  of  the  Bepublican  Generals.     Another  expedition  sent  out  to 
assist  Charette,  who  had  revived  the  insurrection  in  La  Vendee, 
failed  to  render  any  service  whatever  to  the  BoyaUsts. 

The  successes  of  the  British  navy  did  not  compensate   for  these 
disasters,  so  far  as  their  effect  on  ilie  fortunes  of  the  war  was   con- 
cerned.    The  Dutch  having  allied  themselves   with  the   enemy, 
hostilities   were  consequently  carried  on   against  them ; 
their  colonics  of  Demerara,  Berbice  and  Essequibo  in  the  Dutch lowe* 
West  Indies  were  captured ;  and  in  the  East  they  also  lost  ^f^^ 
the  gi*eater  part  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  with  the  Malaccas,  indies 
and  all  tlicir   settlements   on   the   southern   continent  of 
India.     Their  valuable  settlement  of  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope   also 
surrendered ;      and    the    whole    of    the    squadron    sent    out    by 
them    in   the    following    year,    for    its    recapture,    fell  into   the 
hands  of  Admiral  Elphinstonc.     The  only  losses  to  set  off 
against  these  acliievcmcnts  were  the  captures  of  St.  Lucie  J^^^fJJJ'^ 

and  St.  Vincent  by  the  French.*  taken. 

-*  Massey,  IV.,  1-14;  AUson'B  Europe,  chapter  XVIIL 
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6.— AaaRESSIONS    OF  PrUT'S  ADMINISTRATION  ON 

PUBLIC  LIBERTY. 

60.  Growth  of  Democratic  Opinions  in  England. — The  progress 
of  events  in  France  combined  with  the  growth  of  democratic  opinions 
in  England,  had  now  so  much  alarmed  the  British  government  that 
they  were  resolved  npon  stringent  measures  of  coercion.  Several 
societies  which  had  been  founded  for  other  objects,  had  very  early 
avowed  their  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the  revohi- 
^11^;^^  tionary  party  in  France ;  they  addressed  the  National  Con- 
vention ;  corresponded  with  the  poHtical  clubs  and  publie 
men  in  Paris ;  and  imitated  the  sentiments,  language  and  cant 
then  in  vogue  across  the  Channel. 

Of  these  the  Revolution  SocietyheforensLmtd,  the  Society  for  Constitutumal 
Information^  and  the  London  Corresponding  Society  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  second  named  of  these  had  been  formed  in  1780  to  instruct 
the  people  in  their  political  rights,  and  to  forward  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform  ;  and  among  its  early  members  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Fox, 
Pitt,  and  Sheridan.  These  statesmen  soon  left ;  but  Major  Cartwright, 
Home  Tooke,  Wyvill  and  a  few  more  zealous  politicians  continued  to 
support  it,  advocating  universal  suffrage,  and  distributing  political  tracts.  It 
was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the  public ;  possessed  small  resources,  and 
was  only  saved  from  a  natural  death  by  the  French  Revolution.  The  third 
named  Society  was  composed  chiefly  of  mechanics.  It  was  founded  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  events  in  France ;  it  sought  to  remedy 
aU  social  and  political  grievances,  and  had  for  its  first  objects,  the  insti- 
tution of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. 

All  these  societies  engaged  in  active  correspondence ;  they  pub- 
lished numerous  resolutions  and  addresses  of  a  democratic  and 
sometimes  of  a  seditious  character ;  but  their  wild  and  visionary 
schemes   served   only  to  bring  them   into   discredit.     They  were 

repudiated  by  the  Friends  of  tJie  People,  and  by  all  the 
MMdieas  earnest  but  temperate  reformers  of  the  time.  There  is 
th«  ooTern-  httlc  doubt  that  they  were  all  really  insignificant,  and  in 
»•«*•  ordinary  times  would  have  excited  contempt  rather  than 

alarm ;  but  since  clubs  and  demagogues,  originally  not 
more  formidable,  had  obtained  a  terrible  ascendancy  in  France,  they 
aroused  apprehensions  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  danger.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  none  of  the  causes  which  precipitated 
the  Bevolution  in  France  were  in  existence  in  England.  So  staunch 
indeed  was  the  loyalty  of  the  country,  that  where  one  person  was 
tainted  with  sedition,  thousands  were  prepared  to  defend  the  law 
and  constitution  with  their  Hves.     Nevertheless,  counselled  by  their 
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new  chancellor  and  convert,  Lord  Longbboroagb,  and  his  Attorney- 
(General,  Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  the  Mmisters  gave  too 
ready  a  belief  to  the  reports  of  their  agents  and  iDformers,  and  invested 
the  doings  of  a  small  knot  of  democrats,  chiefly  working  men,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  to  Dvertom  the  Constitution.* 

61.  Prosecutions  for  Seditioas  Libels  and  Expressions,  1793. — 
The  publication  of  the  second  part  of  Paine's  Bights  of  Man 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  commencement  of  this 
campaign  against  English  freedom  of  thought.  A  crim-  of  PKym.th* 
inal  information  for  Hbel  was  filed  against  the  author,  who  •othor  of  um 
was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  J!^^^ 
(18th  December,  1792).  He  was  eloquently  defended  by 
Erskine,  who  contended  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  England, 
every  man  is  at  liberty  to  address  the  reason  of  the  nation  upon  the 
Constitution  and  Grovemment,  and  is  criminal  only  if  he  seeks  to 
excito  them  to  disobey  the  law.  Opinion  is  free,  he  said,  and  con- 
duct alone  is  amenable  to  justice.  The  obnoxious  writer,  however, 
was  found  guilty ;  and  the  verdict  was  precipitated  by  an  insolent 
letter  which  he  addressed  from  Paris  to  the  Attorney- General,  insult- 
ing the  King,  and  treating  the  proceedings  with  derision  and  defi- 
ance.! Prosecutions  against  the  publishers  of  Paine's  works  were 
next  instituted,  and  Ridgway,  of  Piccadilly,  whose  shop  was  the 
resort  of  men  of  wit  and  fashion,  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  £200, 
and  sentenced  to  four  years*  imprisonment,  for  exposing  the  Bights 
of  Man  on  his  counter.  Nor  was  he  the  only  victim  ;  one  Holt,  the 
printer  of  the  "  Newark  Herald,"  being  fined  £100  and  sent  to  New- 
gate for  four  years,  for  the  same  offence.  Holt  died  in  prison  of  a 
broken  heart,  long  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.! 

These  verdicts  only  served  to  exasperate  the   democratic  party. 
Seditious  speeches  and  publications   accordingly    abounded  more 
than  ever ;  and  information  for  seditious  Ubels  increased 
80  fast,  that  on  the  18th  of  December,  1792,  the  Attorney-  ^^^J*^ 
General  stated  in  Parliament,  that  he  had  200  of  them  on  xerrrr 
his  file.     These  informations,  however,  were  not  limited  to 
writings,  but  were  now  extended  to  incautious  expressions,  or  the 
noisy  ravings  of  men   in  their  cups,  at  clubs,  in  taverns,  in  market 
places,  and  in  shops.     There  were  spies  and  informers  everywhere, 
ready  to  catch  up  every  chance  word ;  agents  were  sent  all  over  the 
country   to   collect  materials  for  indictments,   and  to  set  on  foot 

*  May's  Constitutional  History,  IL,  281-887. 
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prosecutions  ;  even  voluntary  societies  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  Government  in  these  proceedings,  so  that  it  often 
happened,  that  cases  of  sedition  were  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions, 
where  the  magistrates  and  jury  being  members  of  these  societies, 
were  already  leagued  against  the  accused.*  The  rigorous  character 
of  these  prosecutions  may  be  seen  in  the  following  brief  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  the  cases. 

A  bill  sticker  was  sentenced  to  six  months^  imprisonment  at  Clerkenwell 
Sessions  for  posting  up  an  Address  on  Reform  by  the  Corresponding 
Society.  The  same  punishment  was  awarded  at  the  Essex  Sessions  to  a 
disbanded  soldier,  for  some  idle  words  about  the  King  and  the  Government. 
A  drunken  yeoman  received  a  yearns  impnsonment  for  the  same 
indiscretion,  at  the  Kent  Sessions ;  and  a  man  at  Manchester 
had  the  like  opportunity  of  repenting  of  some  seditious  words,  of 
which  nobody  but  the  informer  had  taken  any  notice.  One 
Briellat,  a  mechanic,  was  condemned  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  fined  ;£'ioo  for  seditious  language  used  in  conversations  at  a 
public-house,'and  in  a  butcher's  shop.  Two  debtors  in  the  Fleet  Prison  were 
condemned,  the  one  to  the  pillory,  and  both  to  lengthened  imprisonment 
for  posting  up  on  the  prison  chapel  door,  a  dismal  lampoon  about  liberty  and 
the  Bastille.  John  Frost,  an  attorney,  and  Dr.  Hudson,  coffee  house 
politicians,  were  severely  punished  for  proposing  disloyal  toasts,  and  one 
Winterbotham,  a  Baptist  minister,  also  received  an  exceedingly  harsh 
sentence,  for  uttering  seditious  words  in  two  sermons, — being  fined  ;f  lOO 
and  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  for  each  offence.f 

62.  Prosecutions  of  Muir  and  others  in  Scotland. — By  far  the 
greater  majority  of  those  who  were  included  among  the  malcontents 
of  this  period,  were  the  Parliamentary  reformers ;  who  thought,  as 
their  successors  thought  forty  years  later,  tliat  the  disturbance  of 
abuses  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  offered  an  apt  opportunity  for 
reforming  our  democratic  institutions.  As  the  state  of 
the  representation  in  Scotland  was  so  much  worse  than 
that  of  England,  so  the  alarm  of  the  authorities  was  pro- 
portionably  greater  than  in  England.  In  Scotland  there 
were  no  open  or  independent  constituencies  of  any  kind. 
The  members  for  the  boroughs  were  returned  by  self-elected  cor- 
porations ;  the  members  for  the  counties  were  nominated  by  the 
great  proprietors.  The  greatest  number  of  electors  in  any  Scotch 
county  was  2-10  ;  of  these  a  considerable  number  were  non  resident, 
and  without  property  qualification ;  and  at  an  election  for  the  county 
of  Bute,  it  is  related  that  only  one  of  the  twenty- one  electors  was 
present,  that  he  proposed  and  seconded  himself,  and  was  declared 
by  the  returning  officer,  duly  elected.  J     It  so   happened,   however, 

♦  KniRhf  B  PoT'ular  Rifitory,  III..  339. 
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that  the  Scottish  people  had  now  hecome  so  sensihle  of  the  snhstan- 
tial  benefits  which  they  derived  from  the  union  with  England,  that 
they  were  not  keenly  sensitive  to  the  defects  in  their  representative 
system ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  the   struggle  for  Hberty   in 
France,  excited  any   sympathy  or  regard   among  them.  ^^^ 
An  association  was  at  length  formed  in  Edinburgh,  for  Edinburgh 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  universal  suffrage  and  annual  ^^j^on. 
Parliaments;  but  the  National   Convention,   as  this  little 
knot  of  humble  patriots  styled  themselves,  was  so  Httle   supported, 
that  it  would  have  died  a  natural  death,   had  not  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  provoked  a  bitter  feeling,  of  which  the 
Scotch  character,  when  irritated,  is  pecuharly  susceptible. *«« 

Among  the  few  persons  of  a  superior  class  who  joined  the  Edin- 
burgh Society  was  Thomas  Muir,  a  young  advocate  of  high  talents 
and  attainments.  He  had  been  a  very  active  promoter  of  the  pro- 
scribed cause  of  Parliamentary  Beform ;  had  joined  a  society  of 
United  Irishmen  in  Dublin  ;  and  being  there  held  to  bail  for  sedition, 
had  forfeited  his  recognizances  and  escaped  to  France.  When  he 
heard  of  the  movement  in  his  own  country,  he  returned,  became  an 
active  member  of  the  National  Convention,  and  was  thereupon  pros- 
ecuted for  sedition  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  (August,  1798). 
Every  incident  of  his  trial  was  marked  by  harshness  and  injustice. 
The  jurymen  were  selected  from  the  members  of  a  society  which  had 
offered  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  such  persons  as  the  accused; 
and  when  Muir  objected  to  be  tried  hymen  so  prejudiced,  his  objec- 
tion was  overruled.  Throughout  the  trial  he  was  brow- 
beaten and  threatened  by  the  judges,  who  dilated  upon  Jjjk-^'J,^ 
the  enormity  of  his  offence,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were  caressed  and  compli- 
mented ;  his  own  threatened,  and  one  of  them  committed.  In 
charging  the  jury,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk,  Braxfield,  haran- 
gued them  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  laid  it  down  that  "  the 
landed  interest  alone  had  a  right  to  be  represented ;  the  rabble  had 
nothing  but  personal  property,  and  what  hold  had  the  nation  on 
them  ?"  Muir  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  trans- 
portation; and  three  other  members  of  the  National  Convention 
subsequently  received  similar  sentences  (March  17).  Fyshe  Palmer, 
a  local  Dissenting  Minister,  was  indicted  at  Perth  for  distributing 
seditious  publications,  and  transported  for  seven  years  (September. 
1798).  t 

*  Massoy's  GeorRe  tbe  Third,  III.,  353. 
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63.  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — These  trials  were 
pmdeftnds  afterwards  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
the  poutic«i  Commons,  not  only  for  their  unfairness,  but  for  the  ille- 
prosecutioiui.    g^]j^y  Qf  ^q  sentences ;  but  it  must  be  recorded  with  shame 

and  regret  that  Pitt  defended  them,  and  said  that  the  thanks  of  the 
country  were  due  to  the  judges  for  having  expelled  such  un- 
natural miscreants.  The  prosecutions  were  therefore  continued  with 
unabated  rigour,  and  the  law  was  armed  with  new  terrors  against 
poHtical  delinquents.  The  political  societies,  on  the  other  handy 
increased  in  number  and  activity  ;  debating  clubs  were  formed  in 
every  tavern ;  poUtical  assembhes  were  held  in  the  tea  gardens  and 
the  fields  surrounding  London ;  and  similar  associations  were  estab- 
lished in  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  The  Government,  well 
informed  of  these  proceedings,  only  sought  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  inflicting  condign  punishment  on  the  leaders,  and 
Daqxrtie  pro-  at  length  (May,  1794)  some  of  these  were  arrested,  and 
2J^^JJ^  their  papers  seized  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons* 
mat,  A  secret  Committee  was  then  appointed  to  examine  these 

papers,  and  their  report  showing  that  there  existed  a  plot 
for  setting  up  a  Convention  which  should  usurp  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  abolish  the  monarchy,  a  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  until  the  following  February,  was  rapidly  passed 
through  both  Houses.  Thus  was  a  Govemment,which  employed  an 
army  of  spies  and  informers,  empowered  to  arrest  and  shut  up 
in  prison,  without  baU  and  without  trial,  any  person  whom  they 
might  think  proper  to  accuse  of  treason  or  treasonable  practices. 
Such  a  despotic  proceeding  defeated  its  own  objects ;  it  aroused  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  for  those  who  were  prosecuted ;  and  in 
many  of  the  trials  which  now  followed,  the  evidence  of  the  informers, 
always  strained,  and  not  unfrequently  perjured,  drew  frequent 
expressions  of  indignation  and  disgust  from  the  audience  in  Court, 
and  sometimes  from  the  jury  themselves.* 

64.  Trials  of  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke  for  High  Treason.— The 
preamble  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  declared  *'thata 
traitorous  and  detestable  conspiracy  had  been  formed  for  subverting 
the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and  for  introducing  the  system 
of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  has  so  lately  prevailed  in  France.'* 
In  October,  1794,  a  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of 
the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been 
arrested  and  committed  to  the  Tower.     Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoe- 

*   May's  Constitutional  History,  m.,  12-15 ;  Massey's  George  the  Third,  III.,  365-309. 
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maker,  John  Home   Tooke,  John  Thelwall,  a  political  leotarery 

Thomas  Holcroft,  the  dramatist,  with  eight  others,  members  of 

Tarioos  societies  which  agitated  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 

were  the  persons  indicted  ;  and  they  were  charged  with  212*^ 

conspiring  to  excite  rebellion,  to  depose  the  King  and  put  tiMm 

him  to  death,  and  alter  the  legislatnre  and  goyemment  of 

the  country.     Erskine,  as  leadiog  counsel   for  all,  having  desired 

that  the  prisoners  should  be  tried  separately,  Hardy,  who  had  been 

Secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  was  first  brought 

up  (28th  October). 

Sir  John  Scott,  the  Attorney-General,  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
in  a  speech  of  nine  hours,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  compel  the  King  to  govern  otherwise  than  hy  the  laws, 
was    a  conspiracy   to  depose  him  from  the  royal  state,  title,  stotenMnta 
power  and  government,  as  set  forth  in  the  indictment ;  that  such  <><  ^« 
an  attempt  must  lead  to  resistance ;  that  resistance  must  lead  to  vrtMcatUm, 
his  deposition,  and  that  his  deposition  must  endanger  his  life.* 
The  evidence  to  establish  this  statement  occupied  five  days,  and  proved  in- 
deed that  there  had  been  strong  excitement,  intemperate  language,  imprac- 
ticable projects  of  reform,  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  popmar  organi- 
zation.    Many  things  had  been  said  and  done  which  probably  amounted  to 
sedition  ;  but  nothing  approaching  either  the  dignity  or  wickedness  of  trea- 
son.   The  chief  offence  of  the  prisoners  consisted  in  their  efforts  to  assemble 
a  general  convention  of  the  people,  ostensibly  for  obtaining  parliamentary 
reform  ;  but  in  reality,  it  was  said,  and  Parliament  had  solemnly  stated  as 
much,  for  subverting  the  Government.     If  their  avowed  object  was  the 
true  one,  clearly   no  offence   had    been  committed ;  for  Pitt  himself,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,    and  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  State,  had  been 
concerned    in     such    combinations;    while    many   of  the    Crown    wit- 
nesses   themselves   were   members   of  the   societies,    and  declared    their 
innocence  of   all  traitorous  designs.      It  was  only  therefore  by  pushing 
the  doctrines  of  constructive  treason  to  the  most  dangerous  extremes,  that 
such  a  crime  could  even  be  inferred.    Against  these  perilous 
doctrines,  Erskine  had  already  successfully  protested  in  the  case  !!>•*•*"«•• 
of  Lord  George  Gordon ;   and  now  again  he  exposed  and  refuted 
them  in  one  of  the  finest  speeches  that  has  ever  been  uttered  at  the  English 
bar.t    Among  the  witnesses  called  for  the  defence  were  Sheridan,  Francis 
(Junius),  Strutt,  of  Derby,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  appearance  of 
whom  after  the  rabble  of  spies  and  informers  who  had  been  paraded  before 
the  jury  foi*  four  days,  told  highly  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.    Thus  influenced 
by  the  shortcomings  of  the  evidence,  and  the  consummate  skill 
and  eloquence  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  the  jury,  after  a  Aeqntttaiof 
close  confinement  for  nine  days,  during  which  the  trial  lasted,  Hudj. 
acquitted  the  prisoner.     Notwithstanding  this  signal  discomfiture, 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  resolved  to  cast  the  die  for  another  chance,  and 
they  selected   Home  Tooke  as  the  next  prisoner  to  be  arraigned.    Tooke 

♦  Massey.  m.,  377. 
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was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  wit,  and  no  mean  disputant.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  the  dread  of  judges,  ministers,  and  all  constituted 
authorities.     He  was  the  only  one  who   successfully  attacked  Junius    and 

silenced  Wilkes,  and  he  had  fastened  a  quarrel  on  the  House  of 
Home  Tooke-8  Commons  which  he  bullied  and  baffled  with  his  usual  coolness  and 
dmracter  and  effrontery.     His  abilities  in  fact  could  hardly  have  failed  to  obtain 

his  eminence  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate ;  but  a  perverse 
destiny  had  imposed  upon  him  the  ordeis  of  the  Church,  from  which 
no  clergyman  then  could  legally  free  himself.  He  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  his  profession  was  a  bar  to  his  admission  as  a  barrister ;  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  here  again,  the  law  disqualified 
him.  Thus  disappointed  at  every  turn,  he  sought  to  revenge  himself  upon 
society  for  the  wrongs  he  had  endured.  But  he  was  far  from  being  a  dema- 
gogue; his  tastes  and  habits  being  those  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  he 
felt  no  hatred  of  the  upper  classes,  nor  any  sympathy  for  the  mob.  There 
was  in  fact  nothing  in  common  between  him  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
— not  even  treasonable  designs.  He  had  gone  great  lengths  in  abusing 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  avenging  himself  on  those  who  had  shut 
him  out  from  the  high  places  of  ambition  ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  pulling 
down  the  Constitution  and  setting  up  a  republic.  Far  from  being  moved 
by  his  dangerous  position,  he  was  never  in  more  buoyant  spirits  than 
now,  when  ne  was  being  tried  for  his  life ;  he  cross-examined  the  witnesses 
fbr  the  prosecution  himself,  objecting  to  evidence,  arguing  points  of  law, 
making  brilliant  jokes,   and  putting  quaint   questions,  which   amused  the 

Court  and  put  the  jury  in  good  humour.  The  evidence  against 
Ha  i*  him  was  very  slight ;  and  after  another  masterly  speech  from 

•rqaittod.        Erskine,  and  the  evidence  of  a  number  of  eminent  witnesses  in  his 

favour,  one  of  whom  was  Pitt,  the  jury  acquitted  Tooke,  after  a 
consultation  of  no  more  than  five  minutes. 

Having  thus  failed  twice  in  obtaining  a  conviction  upon  the  evidence  at 
his  command,  the  Attorney-General  consented  to  the  discharge  of  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  except  Thelwall,  who  however  was  acquitted. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  these  famous  prosecutions,  which  failed  in 
their  immediate  object,  but  were  attended  with  beneficial  effects 
which  their  promoters  never  foresaw.  They  inspired  a  confidence 
in  the  tribunals  far  more  conducive  to  the  pubUc  safety  and  the 
maintenance  of  existing  institutions,  than  the  blood  of  a 
asneflcui  hundred  traitors.  The  people  felt  that  the  laws  were  a 
the  trial*.  protection  to  them  against  the  wild  assaults  of  a  Govern- 
ment, stricken  with  craven  terror ;  against  the  attempts 
of  prerogative  lawyers  to  torture  the  letter  of  the  law  to  their 
destruction,  and  the  plots  of  spies  and  informers,  who 
infested  every  haunt  of  business  and  pleasure.  The  verdicts  were 
accordingly  received  with  gladness  throughout  the  country  ;  and  at 
the  banquet  on  the  succeeding  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  when  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Opposition  wore  present, 
the  name  of  Erskine,  the  toast  of  the  evening,  was  received  by  the 
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citizens  with  enthusiastic  applause.*  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
(1794)  several  leading  members  of  the  old  Whig  connection,  who 
had  given  a  general  support  to  the  Grovemment  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  office.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  became  President  of  the  Council,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Secretary  of  State,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Windham, 
Secretary  at  War. 

65.  The  Bread  Riots  of  1795.— Attack  upon  the  King.— The 
domestic  condition  of  the  country  during-these  poHtical  prosecutions 
was  very  unsatisfactory.     The  pressure  of  the  waf  upon  industry, 
aggravated  bj  two  bad  harvesto,  was  begiimmg  to  be  felt ;  want  of 
employment,  with  scarcity  of  food,  tended  to  increase  the  discontent, 
and  the  democratic  agents,  regardless  of  the  terrors  of  the  law,  did 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  ill  feeling.  Immense  assem- 
blages were  gathered  in  London,  Birmingham  and  other  great  towns, 
to  hear  how  bread  was  made  dear,  and  taxes  were  heaped  up,  for 
the  purposes  of  an  effete  monarchy  and  a  grasping  aristocracy ;  and 
how  universal  suffrage   and  annual  Parliaments  were  the 
only  cures  for  all  these  evils.     In  Birmingham  the  mobs  ^^^^ 
demanding  *'  cheap  bread  "  came  into  collision  with  the  me  oonatry. 
mihtary ;  similar  disturbances  took  place  in  London,  and 
a  turbulent  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  country.     Seditious  handbills 
and  ribald  ballads  were  widely  circulated  among  the  common  peo- 
ple;!   while  persons  of  better  education  were  supplied  with  such 
publications  as  Paine*s  Age  of  Eeason,  which  appeared  at  this  time, 
in  which  revealed  religion  was  assailed,  together  with  political  estab- 
Ushmonts.l 

At  first,  the  Government  took  no  effectual  measures  against  the 
increasing  distress ;  they  merely  recommended  various  expedients 
to  lessen  the  consumption  of  bread,  and  the  use  of  grain  was  in  fact 
prohibited  for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  The  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  chiefly  occupied  with  providing  for  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
an  unfortunate  coincidence  with  the  general  distress.  At  length, 
the  Ministers  were  so  much  alarmed,  that  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  the  Parliament  together  •  in  the  autumn,  not  however  for 
adopting  measures  of  relief,  but  that  the  Government  might  be 
armed  with  new  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  dangerous  opinions.  Three  days  before  the 
meeting    of     Parliament    (26th     Oct.),     a    vast    meeting     was 

*  Mas<)ey's  George  the  Third,  III..  385-S9I;  May's  Constitutional  History,  n.,  806-811. 
i  See  Wright's  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges,  ^6.       I  Massey,  IV.,  15. 
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assembled    by  the  London   Corresponding    Society,    in    Copen- 
A  mat         liagen  Fields,  at  which   150,000  persons  were  said  to  be 


IB  present.  Thelwall  was  the  most  active  speaker ;  and  an 
^2J^*"  address  to  the  King  was  voted,  praying  for  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers,  and  peace  with  the 
French  Republic.  Althoogh  the  meeting  dispersed  without  the  least 
disorder,  it  raised  the  popular  excitement  to  such  a  height,  that 
when  the  King  went  in  state  to  open  Parliament  (29th  Oct.)  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  filled  the  streets,  and  assailed  His  Majesty  with 
groans  and  hisses,  and  shouts  of  *'  Give  us  bread, — ^No  Pitt — ^No 
War — ^No  Famine."  The  state  carriage  was  pelted,  and  one  missile^ 
apparently  from  an  air  gun,  passed  through  the  carriage  window. 
Qq  the  King's  return  the  attacks  of  the  mob  were  more  furious 
than  before,  and  he  was  only  rescued  from  further  molestation  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  some  Life  Guards.'*' 

66.  Enaetment  of  Several  Measures  against  Public  Meetings 
and  Freedom  of  Speech. — ^These  disgraceful  outrages,  reprobated 
by  good  men  of  all  classes,  prepared  the  way  for  those  stringent 
measures  which  the  Ministers  had  already  determined  to  bring 
before  Parliament. 

The  first  of  these,  called  the  Treasonable  Attempts  Bill,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  introduced  a  new  law  of  treason 
TiiMuuiiiii  utterly  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  existing  statute,  the 
AttMBptaBUL  operation  of  which  had  greatly  dissatisfied  Government  in  the 
recent  state  trials.  The  proof  of  overt  acts  was  to  be  dispensed 
Unth  ;  and  any  person  compassing  and  devising  the  death,  bodily  harm,  or 
restraint  of  the  King,  or  his  deposition,  or  the  levying  of  war  upon  him,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels,  or  who  should  ex> 
press  such  designs  by  any  printing,  writing,  preaching,  or  malicious  and 
advised  speaking,  should  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason.f 

Any  person  who  by  writing,  printing,  preaching  or  speaking  should  incite 
the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  His  Majesty,  or  the  established  Govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  realm  would  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  a  high 
misdemeanour ;  and  on  a  second  conviction  to  banishment  or  transporta- 
tion.:t: 

This  bill  would  have  wholly  destroyed  Hberty  of  speech  and  the 

freedom  of  the  press,  had  not  the  recent  Libel  Act  happily  placed 

ihe  interpretation  of  what  constituted  a  libel  in  the  hands  of  the 

jury ;  it  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  Whig  Lords; 

but  tiiere  were  only  seven  dissentients,  and  within  a  week  it  passed 

through  all  its  stages,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

(18th  November,  1795).     But  before  it  reached  that  House,  the 

•  Massey,  IV.,  16-16  ;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VH.,  323. 

f  The  provision  concerning  preaching  and  advised  speaking  was  alterwaxds 
omilted.  :  Hay's  Constitutional  History,  IL,  318. 
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Commons  had  been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  second  mea- 
sure *'  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and 
assemblies." 

By  this  second  Bill,  no  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  persons  fexcept  county 
and  borough  meetings  duly  called)  was  to  be  held,  for  consiaer- 
ing  petitions  or  addresses,  for  alterations  of  matters  in  Church  or  ^<^  *<> 
State,  or  for  discussing  any  grievance,  without  previous  notice  JJJ^JJ^**^ 
to  a  Magistrate,  who  should  attend  to  prevent  any  proposition  or 
discourse  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  Sovereign, 
or  the  Government  and  Constitution.  The  magistrate  was  empowered  to 
apprehend  any  person  making  such  proposition  or  discourse.  To  resist  him 
would  be  felony,  punishable  with  death.  If  he  deemed  the  proceedings 
tumultuous,  he  might  disperse  the  meeting ;  if  twelve  persons  remained  to- 
gether one  hour  after  being  so  ordered  to  disperse,  the  offenders  were  to  be 
adjudged  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  the  magistrate  was  indemni^ 
fied  if  any  one  was  killed  while  he  dispersed  the  meeting.  Lecture  rooms 
and  even  gatherings  in  the  open  air  to  which  admittance  was  obtained  by 
pajrment  were  required  to  be  licensed,  and  were  placed  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  police.*  The  clause  which  empowered  a  magistrate  to  dissolve  a 
meeting  merely  on  his  own  judgment  was  afterwards  omitted. 

These  coercive  measures  were  denounced  by  Fox  in  words  of  vehe- 
mence and  power,  which  even  he  himself  had  never  surpassed.  ''  Say 
at  once,"  he   exclaimed,  *'  that  a  free  constitution  is   no 
longer  suited  to  us ;  say  at  once  in  a  manly  manner,  that  ^^•"*^' 
on  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  world  a  free  constitution  is  roz  ^t^^ 
not  fit  for  you ; — lay  down  your  freedom  and  acknowledge  theBOL 
and  accept  of  despotism.     But   do  not  mock  the   under- 
standings and  feelings  of  mankind,  by  telling  the  world  that  yon  are 
free." 

Both  Bills  were  carried  through  Parliament  by  the  commanding 
m^'orities  which  usually  supported  the  Ministry ;  but  Fox  and  his 
friends  abated  none  of  the  vehemence  of  their  opposition,  and  at 
every  stage  when  the  Bills  were  committed,  the  Whig  leader  with 
Erskin?,  Grey,  Lambton,  Whitbread  and  others  withdrew  from  the 
House,  saying  they  hoped  that  the  Bills  might  pass  in  their  integrity, 
that  the  people  might  fully  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  their  Hberties.  As  to 
their  obedience  to  such  laws,  that,  said  Fox,  is  a  question  not  of 
duty,  but  of  prudence  (27th  Nov.,  1795).  This  language  drew 
down  upon  the  intrepid  orator  the  solemn  censure  of  the  head  of  the 
Government,  as  an  incitemoDt  of  the  people  to  rebellion ;  on  which 
Fox  repeated  the  expression  ;  saying  ''  strong  measures 
required  strong  words."  On  the  ottier  hand,  his  menace  J^j^^ 
was  met  by  Windham,  who  said  that  the  Ministers  were  windhm. 

*  May's  Constitutional  Hiitory,  IL,  800. 
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dcterminod  to  exert  a  rigour  beyond  the  law ;  which  being 
followed  by  loud  cries  of  "  Take  down  his  words  "  forced  him  to 
retreat  upon  an  explanation.  But  these  rash  words,  as  well  as 
another  hauf^hty  phrase  dropped  by  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  the  Upper  House,  that  the  people  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  obey  them,  were  long  remembered,  and  quoted 
by  those  who  represented  the  Court  as  engaged  in  a  systematic 
design  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  nation. -•' 

While  these  angry  debates  were  agitating  Parliament,  numerous 
meetings  were  being  held  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  York, 

and  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  petition  against  the 
JIJ^^SLT  ^^^-  ^^®  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  the  Whig 
the  BuiB.       Club  also  denounced  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  other 

meetings  were  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  and  else- 
where in  support  of  the  Ministers,  declaring  their  belief  that  the 
seditious  excesses  of  the  people  demanded  these  stringent  measures, 
as  a  protection  to  society.  The  petitions,  in  fact,  in  favour  of  the 
Bills  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  petitions  against  them  ;  and  it 
was  plain  that  there  existed  in  the  country,  a  powerful  party  resolute 
to  support  the  Government  in  tlie  suppression  of  societies  which 
sought  to  spread  the  principles  of  the  French  Republic.  Despotic 
as  they  were,  they  attained  their  object.  The  Sedition  Bill,  limited 
to  three  years,  expired  without  haN-ing  once  been  put  into  operation ; 
and  the  Treason  Bill,  Hmitod  to  the  duration  of  His  Majesty's  life, 
likewise  remained  a  dead  letter.^ 


Section  m.— CONTINUATION  OF  THE   WAR  UNTIL    THE 
PEACE  OF  AMIENS.     1796  to  1802. 

I.— THE  GLOOMIEST  PERIOD  OF  THE  WAR. 

67.  Establishment  of  the  Directory. — During  the  agitation  of 
these  coercive  measures  in  England,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France 
was  followed  by  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution,  and  the  cstab- 
Kshment  of  a  more  regular  and  responsible  Government.  The 
Assembly  was  divided  into  two  councils,  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred^  which  alone  originated  laws,  and  the  Council  of  Ancitmts, 
which  had  the  power  of  passing  or  rejecting  thorn.  The  privilege  of 
electing  members  was  transferred  to  a  body  of  delegates ;  and  the 

*  Massev'fl  Geortjo  the  Third,  IV.,  19-20. 
+   Ibid.,  rV.,  21 ;  May's  Coustitutioiiiil  History,  II.,  323-325. 
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executive  power  was  vested  in  a  Directory,  consisting  of  five 
members,  nominated  by  the  Five  Hundred.  This  new  scheme, 
framed  for  the  most  part  by  Sieyes,  excited  the  usual  ferment  in 
Paris ;  but  the  insurrections  were  put  down  by  Bonaparte,  who 
raked  the  streets  with  grape  shot,  and  so  terrified  the  insurgents 
that  they  never  rose  again  (Oct.,  1795).  The  suppression  of  this 
final  revolt  brought  the  young  artillery  officer  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  into  the  most  prbmh- 
nent  notice ;  and  a  plan  which  he  submitted  to  Camot,  one  of  the 
Directory,  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  obtained  for  him 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  accomplish  his  design. 

68.  Bonaparte's  Italian  Campaign  in  1796. — The  army  of  Italy 
which  then  lay  on  the  Biviera,  west  of  Genoa,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  42,000  men,  all  of  whom  were  badly  clothed,  without  pay, 
and  in  a  very  wretched  condition.     The  soldiers,  however,  were 
young,  hardy,  and  inured  to  privation  ;  and  their  chiefs,  Massena, 
Augereau,  Serrurier   and  Berthier,  were  able  and  active  officers. 
Bonaparte*s  first  object  was  to  separate  the  Austrians  under  Beau- 
Ueu,  from  the  Piedmontese  under  Colli,  who  numbered  to- 
gether 52,000  men.     This  was  eflfected  by  the  victory  of  2j!^*it«. 
Montenotte  (12th  April),  and  was  naturally  followed  by 
the  successive  defeat  of  the  disjointed  armies.     On  this  the  King 
of  Sardinia  (Victor  Amadeus  lU.)  was  terrified  into  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace,  by  which  he  ceded  Savoy,   Nice  and  Western 
Piedmont    to    the  French  Bepublic,   and    allowed   its  troops   a 
free     passage    through    his  remaining    dominions     (15th    May). 
The  Austrian    general,  now  giving  up  Piedmont  as  lost,  crossed 
the  Po,  in  order  to  cover  the  Milanese  territory.    He  was  instantly 
pursued  by  the  French,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Adda,  where 
at  the  famous  passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  he  was  again  defeated 
(10th  May),  and  driven  beyond  the  Mincio.     Bonaparte 
then     entered   Milan   in  triumph,  and  a  Revolutionary  ^^^ilLlfau. 
Government  was  established  in  Lombardy.     It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  principle  of  making  war  support  war,  and  compelling 
the  conquered  people  to  provide  for  their  conquerors,  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the   French  General.     He  exacted  enormous  contribu- 
tions from  the  various  cities,  and  sent  their  most  valuable  paintings 
and  other  treasures  of  art  and  curiosity  to  the  museums  in  Paris. 
This  unjustifiable  spoliation  excited  frequent  revolts  in  the   subju- 
gated districts ;  but  they  were   invariably   crushed   with  merciless 
severity,  and  the  towns  were  given  up  to  plunder. 
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Beanliea,  having  arranged  for  the  defence  of  Mantua,  now  retired 
into  the  Tyrol.  Alarmed  at  this  retreat,  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of 
Naples,  obtained  an  armistice  and  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
Imperial  camp  ;  and  Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  the  leisure  thus 
obtained,  to  crush  the  remaining  hostihty  of  Northern  Italy.  The 
Genoese  submitted  at  the  £rst  simimons ;  the  Pope  was  severely 
dealt  with ;  the  Venetian  towns  of  Verona  and  Peschiera  were  occu- 
pied ;  Leghorn  was  seized,  and  all  British  merchandise  in  the  port 
appropriated,  while  the  native  merchants  were  forced  to  supply  a 
large  contribution.  The  Austrians  however  were  not  yet  disposed  to 
give  up  the  struggle.  They  raised  their  army  to  60,000  effective  men, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Wurmscr,  a  gallant 
and  indefatigable  veteran.  But  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Aulic 
Council  in  the  Austrian  cabinet,  this  army  was  split  up  into  two 
divisions,  and  the  young  French  General,  concentrating  his  troops 
against  that  under  Wurmser,  drove  the  Austrian  Marshal,  by  suc- 
cessive defeats,  up  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  down  the  terrible 
gorges  of  the  Val  Sugano,  inflicting  upon  him  a  final  and 
i>*j^«'*^  disastrous  defeat  at  Bassano  (8th  September).  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Austrian  army  then  succeeded  in  forcing  their 


way  into  Mantua,  which  was  again  blockaded  by  the 
French  (October).  Another  Austrian  army,  G0,000  strong,  now  ad- 
vanced under  Alouizy  and  Davidowich.  Though  Bonaparte  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  Polish  Legion  and  several  battalions  from  La 
Vendee,  his  strength  was  insufficient  to  cope  with  these  masses,  and 
the  corps  shut  up  with  Wurmser  in  Mantua ;  consequently  his  de- 
tachments were  driven  from  the  Tyrol ;  all  the  country  between  the 
Brentaand  the  Adige  was  lost;  and  at  Caldicro  (11th  November,)  the 
BepubHcan  armies  were  for  the  first  time  during  the  campaign  defeated 
in  a  pitched  batile.  But  by  a  rapid  movement  Bonaparte,  then  at 
Verona,  passed  the  Adige,  and  plunging  into  the  morasses  of  Areola, 
outflanked  the  Austrians  in  their  impregnable  position  at  Caldiero. 
Then  followed  the  memorable  battle  of  Areola,  which  after  three 
days*  terrible  fighting  (15-17  Nov.)  ended  in  the  retreat 
Jj^***  of  the  Austrians  towards  Vicenza.  The  garrison  of  Man- 
tua surrendered  in  the  following  February ;  and  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  the  submission  of  the  Pope,  and  his  cession 
of  Avignon,  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  the  Eomagna,  in  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino  (16th  Feb).* 

69.  Various  Operations  in  1795-7. — The  campaign  on  the  Bhine 

*  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  XX. 
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in     1796   wacr   not   favonrable   to   the    French.    The    Bepnb* 
lioan  armies  were   here   commanded  by  Jonrdan   and  ^^  eun. 
Moreau,  the  former  of  whom  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Dussel-  p^isn  on  tb* 
dorf,  but  was  driven  back  by  the  Archduke  Charles.     The  ^***^ 
latter,  however,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  and  surprised  Eehl ; 
and  Jonrdan,  reassm*ed  by  the  success  of  his  colleague,  again  ad" 
vanced  towards  Bohemia.     But  he  ^as  again  defeated  in  a  series  of 
bloody  encounters,  at  Ambery,  Wurtzburg,  and  Altenkirchen,  and  for 
the  second  time  was  driven  back  across  the  Rhine  with  immense 
slaughter. 

Moreau  in  the  meantime  had  pushed  on  through  Bavaria,  with  ilie 
intention  of  marching  upon  Vienna ;  but  when  he  heard 
of  Jourdan's  defeat  at  Wurtzburg  (2nd  Sept.)  he  began  to  JStJ^S^ 
retreat.  He  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Latour  at  Bibe-  oormany. 
rach  (2nd   Oct.) ;  and  planned  his  measures  ^o  ably,  that 
he  passed  through  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  debouched  into 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  before  the  Archduke   arrived  to  intercept 
him.     By  this  masterly  retreat,  he  saved  his  army  from  an  immi- 
nent danger  ;  and  after  fighting  several  battles,   reached  Strasburg 
in   safety.'*'     This   deliverance   of  Germany  from   its   Republican 
invaders  was   deemed  by  the  British   Government  a  favourable 
moment  for    opening    negotiations    of    peace    with    the    French 
Directory.      Lord     Malmesbury   was    accordingly    despatched    to 
Paris  to  make  overtures ;  but  it  soon  became  evident,  from  the 
arrogant  and  insincere  tone  of  the  French  Minister,  that  peace  was 
not  really  desired.     The  Directory,   elated  with   the   successes    of 
Bonaparte,  insisted  upon  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
extension  of  the  French  dominions  to  the  Ehine ;  and  the  British 
Government  refusing  to  entertain  these  terms,  the  negotiations  were 
abruptly  broken  off,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  ordered  to  leave  Paris 
(22nd  October — 21st  December).!     It  presently  appeared,  that  the 
Directory  had  only  entered  into  these  negotiations  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  their  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  Ireland. 
Two  days  before  Lord  Malmesbury  left  Paris,  this  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  17  sail  of  the  line  and  18  frigates,  with  ^•«p»*- 
a  fleet  of  transports  containing  20,000  men  under  Hoche,  nuxtrjB^y 
set  sail  from  Brest.     But  a  storm  came  on  and  scattered  ^*^*^*?jj 
the  fleet ;  only  a  small  portion  of  it  reached  Bantry  Bay  thin, 
(24th  December),  and  then  returned  without  making  any 
attempt  to  land. 

This  expedition  was  connected  with  another  scheme  for  the 

*  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  XXI.  t  Masscy,  IV.,  24-32. 
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invasion  of  England.  A  body  of  about  1,200  men,  cbiefly  convicts 
and  volontoers  from  the  military  prisons,  was  despatched,  in  four 
ships,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Avon  and  burning  Bristol, 
instead  of  obeying  this  order,  however,  Tate,  an  Irish  adventurer, 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  landed  his  men  about  three  miles 
from  Fishguard  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  intrenched  them  on  a 
hill  (22nd  Feb.,  1797).  They  were  here  compelled  to  surrender 
to  about  half  their  number  of  fencibles  and  mihtia  collected  by  Lord 
Cawdor ;  while  the  frigates  which  conveyed  them  to  the  Welsh 
coast,  were  captured  on  their  return  to  Brest.* 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  (1797)  died  Edmund  Burke,  who  had 
retired  from  Parliament  and  public  life,  at  the  close  of  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1795.  His  hostiHty 
against  the  Bevolution  continued  to  the  last,  and  his 
<<  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace  "  denouncing  Pitt's  recent  attempt 
to  negotiate  with  France,  fired  the  nation  into  a  greater  ardour  for 
the  war. 

70.  Suspension  of  Cash  Payments  by  the  Bank  of  England. — 
The  aspect  of  affairs  in  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797 
was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  failure  of  Lord  Malmesbury's 
mission  to  Paris  had  closed  every  hope  for  an  honourable  termina- 
tion to  the  war,  the  country  was  filled  with  apprehensions  of  an  in- 
vasion, while  the  recent  declaration  of  war  by  Spain  (Oct.,  1796) 
combined  against  us  the  three  great  naval  powers  of  the  continent 
— ^Holland,  France,  and  Spain.  The  popular  fears  took  the  usual 
course  of  producing  commercial  distrust.  For  some  time 
past,  an  unusual  amount  of  specie  had  been'  drawn  from  the 
country,  partly  in  the  shape  of  loans  to  foreign  powers.  The 
Government  also  had  drawn  heavily  upon  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  and  the  country  people,  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
rumours  of  invasion,  took  their  paper  to  the  banks,  and  hoarded 
the  gold  which  they  received  in  payment.  Many  of  the  provincial 
banks  sank  under  this  pressure  ;  and  the  Bank  of  England,  although 
maintaining  its  credit,  was  gradually  parting  with  its  coin  and 
bullion,  until  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  the  amount 
in  its  vaults  was  reduced  to  £1,272,000.  It  was  certain 
that  the  demand  for  gold  on  Monday  would  exhaust  this 
balance ;  the  Directors  therefore  sent  a  message  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that  they  could  pay  in 
specie  no  longer,  and  on  Sunday  a  Council  was  held  by 

*  Massey,  IV.,  30-43. 
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the  King,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  an  Order  should  be  issued 
forthwith  forbidding  the  Bank  to  make  any  further  payments  in 
cash.  Next  day  the  Lord  Mayor  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
merchants,  when  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  that  the 
paper  of  the  Bank  should  be  received  and  paid  as  cash  in  all  their 
tnmsactions.  The  Stocks  immediately  rose,  and  the  success  of  the 
measure  was  completely  assured.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  pre- 
sented such  a  report  as  entirely  restored  pubUc  confi- 
dence ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  Bank  paying  ^^^^j^^Tb 
in  cash  any  sum  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  and  from  AetofFaruar 
making  advances  to  Government  of  any  sum  exceeding  "•"*• 
£600,000,  while  cash  payments  were  suspended.  The  duration 
of  the  Act  was  limited  to  seven  weeks;  but  it  was  prolonged 
from  time  to  time,  and  cash  payments  were  not  again  resorted 
to  until  1819.* 

71.  The  Battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent. — One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  threatened  England  during  this  season  of  alarm  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  great  naval  victory  off  Cape  ^,J^  ^2 
St.  Vincent.     The  object  of  the  French  Directory  was  to  land  uld 
combine  the  three   fleets  now  at  their  disposal,  for  the  J£^J^JJ[aa 
formation   of  a  new  invincible    Armada  with  which  to  Bogiand. 
overpower  any  British  fleet  in   the  Channel;  and  thus 
secure  the  long  meditated  invasion  of  England.    For  this  purpose 
the  grand  Spanish  fleet,  numbering  27  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates^ 
set  out  from  Carthagena,  with  the  intention  of  proceedmg  to  Cadiz, 
and  thence  sailing  to  Brest  (1st  February,  1797).      A  British 
squadron  of  ten  sail  under  Sir  John  Jervis,  was  then  stationed  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  but  before  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  Jervis  was 
reinforced  by  five  sail  under  Parker ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  by 
Commodore  Nelson  in   the  Minerva  frigate,  who,  having  fallen  in 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  brought   exact 
information  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.     Although 
the  Spaniards  outnumbered  him  by  12  ships  and  1200  guns,  Jervis, 
with  Nelson  at  his  side,  determined  to  fight.     Accordingly,    during 
the  night  of  the  Idth  of  February,  the  British  fleet  was  prepared  for 
action,  and  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  long  line 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  seen  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.    Before  ^^^  ">• 
they  could  form  in  order  of  battle,  Jervis  bore  down  upon  iieet. 

*  Massey,  lY.,  36-89 ;  Knight's  Popular  History,  Vn.,  333-335. 
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them,  and  by  a  feat  of  oonsommato  seamanship,  succeeded 
in  separating  one  third  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  ezclading  them 
from  any  share  in  the  action  which  ensaed.  While  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Joseph  do  Cordova,  was  attempting  to  regain  these 
vessels  by  wearing  round  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  he  was  boldly 
assailed  by  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  the  former  of  whom,  in  the 
Captain  (74)  to  which  he  had  transferred  his  pendant,  engaged  at 

once  two  of  the  enemy's  ^gantic  vessels,  the  Santissima 
S^w*^  ^f^n^^"^^  (136  guns),  and  the  San  Josef  (112) ;  while 
tnthttatue.  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  (112)  struck  in  a  quarter  of  an 

hour  to  Collingwood.  Nelson  at  length  carried  the  San  Josef 
by  boarding,  and  received  the  Spanish  admiral's  sword  on  his  own 
quarter  deck.  The  Santissima  Trinidadn,  although  she  twice  struck 
her  colours,  escaped  in  the  confusion ;  but  the  other  two  vessels, 
with  two  frigates  also,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  ;  and 
the  Spanish  armament,  thus  routed  by  little  more  than  half  its 
own  force,  retreated  into  Cadiz,  and  was  there  shortly  afterwards 
bombarded  by  Nelson.      This  important  victory,  which  delivered 

England  from  all  fears  of  invasion,  was  achieved  with  the 
^fJJ^'*^  loss  of  only  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  nearly  one  half 
dinipftted.      wcrc  ou  board  Nelson's  ship.     The  Spanish  loss  amounted 

to  six  hundred.  Jervis  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year  was  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  Nelson  was  rewarded  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
The  thanks  of  both  Houses,  and  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  king- 
dom, were  given  to  the  Admiral  and  his  fleet,  and  a  Hberal  provision 
was  made,  by  subscription,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  brave 
seamen  who  fell  in  the  perfoimance  of  their  duty. 

72.  Mutiny  of  the  Fleet  at  Spithead. — ^Hardly  had  the  rejoic- 
ing for  the  victory  of  St.  Vincent  began  to  subside  when  the 
country  was  imperilled  by  a  dangerous  mutiny  in  the  fleet. 

A  spirit  of  discontent  had  for  some  time  prevailed  among  the 
«eamen,  and  although  tlic  authorities  were  at  times  disturbed  by  it» 
they  made  no  attempts  to  remove  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  At 
the  end  of  March,  Lord  Bridport,  with  15  sail  of  the  line,  returned 
to  Spithead  from  a  cruise  off  Brest.  Previous  to  this  cruise,  the 
seamen  in  Portsmouth  had  addressed  petitions  to  Lord  Howe,  the 
Commander  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  praying  for  an  increase  of  wages  ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them.     It   soon  transpired,  however, 

♦  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  XXH.;  Par.  S0-S4. 
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that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  among  the  crews  at  Spithead ; 

on  which  Lord  Bridport  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea  immedi&tely. 

But  when  he  made   the   sigDal  to  weigh  anchor  (15ih  April),  the 

sailors  of  his  flagship,  the  lioyal  Charlotte,  ran  up  the  shrouds,  and 

gave  three  cheers.     These  shouts  were  echoed  from  every  ship  in 

tiie  fleet,  and  not  an  anchor  was   weighed.     Next  davi   delegates 

from  each  of  the  vessels  took  possession  of  the  cabin  of  the  flagship ; 

all  obnoxious  officers  were  sent  ashore ;  and  two  petitions,   were 

drawn  up  one  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  to  the  Admiralty, 

setting  forth  their  demands  with  temper  and  discretion. 

In    these    documents    they    complained,    that    their    wages  were    still 
paid  on    the   scale   fixed   by  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  although  prices  had 
risen  30  per  cent,  in  the  meantime.     That  their  provisions  were  deficient  in 
weight,  measure,  and  quality,  owing  to  tlie  frauds  of  contractors,   Demand! 
and  the  speculations   of  the  pursers,  who  deducted  one-fourth  of  of  the 
the  quantities  as  perquisites.     That  they  never  received  fresh  bread  mntineer*. 
and  vegetables  when  in  port ;  that   the   sick  were    not   properly  tended ; 
that  their  pay  was   stopped  when   they  were  wounded ;  and  that  when  in 
port  they  were  not  allowed  sufficient  liberty  to  go  ashore. 

These  complaints  were  in  the  main,  moderate  and  reasonable, 
and  it  was  discreditable  to  the  Government  that  such  grievances 
should  have  existed  so  long,  without  some  eflbrts  being  made  to 
remove  them.      The  crisis   was  now  too  serious  to  permit  their 
existence  any  longer,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  therefore   assem- 
bled at  Portsmouth,  and  gave  an  immediate  answer  to  the  delegates, 
promising  to  recommend  an  increase  of  wages,  and  the  grant  of  pay 
to  wounded  seamen.     But  the  official  reply  was  silent  on  all  the 
other  points  in  the  memorial,  and  the  men  accordingly  refused  to 
give  way,  until  all  their  complaints  were  satisfied,  and  an  Act  of 
Indemnity  had  been  passed  by  Parliament.     Three  admirals  then 
went  on  board   the  Royal  Charlotte  to  confer  with  the  mutineers  ; 
and  one  of  them,  giving  way  to  passion,  seized  a  delegate  and  swore 
he   would  hang  them  all.      This  rash   ebuUition  nearly  produced 
disastrous  consequences.      The  Admiral    hardly  escaped  with  his 
life  ;    and  the  enraged  crews   hoisted  the  red  flag,  and 
prepared  their  ships  for  action.     After  two  or  three  days*  ^*  ™*^ 
suspense.  Lord  Bridport  came  on  board  his  ship,  and  thdrdotj. 
promised  complete  redress  and  full  pardon.     The  crews 
of  all  the  ships  then  returned  to  their  duty. 

Throughout  these  proceedings,  the  mutineers  maintained  exact 
discipline;  punished  drunkenness  with  flogging,  and  every  other 
oflence  with  its  due  penalty ;  no  man  was  allowed  to  quit  his  ship, 
or  to  send  a  letter  on  shore.     No  officers  were  illosed ;  and  frigates 
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with  convoy  were  allowed  to  Rail,  that  no  unnecessary  injury  might 
be  inflicted  on  commerce.  Meanwhile  no  notice  had  been  taken 
of  the  men's  complaints  either  by  the  Ministry  or  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  seamen  were  persuaded  that  they  had  been  betrayed.  A 
fortnight  elapsed,  during  which  there  was  every  appearance  of  order 
and  submission ;  and  people  were  congratulating  each  other  that 
they  had  been  saved  from  a  fearful  peril,  when  it  was  suddenly 
'  announced,  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out  afresh  on  the  7th  of 

May.  An  order  had  been  issued  from  Whitehall  enjoin- 
^1?^  °'  ing  the  officers  to  maintain  strict  discipline  and  prevent 
ninity  discouteut ;  and  instructing  the  captains  to  see  ^at  the 
2JJJJJ  *  arms  and  ammunition  of  ^e  marines  were  in  constant 
Bouny.        readiness  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  mutiny. 

Fired  with  indignation  at  this  threat  of  keeping  them  in 
awe,  the  crews  again  revolted;  blood  was  shed,  and  for  another 
week  the  country  was  held  in  terror.  The  Government  was  now 
thoroughly  alarmed ;  Lord  Howe,  the  most  popular  admiral  in  the 

fleet,  and  whom  the  sailors,  in  their  aflection, called  Black 
MdUKM  tito  ^i^^»  ^^^  sent  to  pacify  the  discontents ;  and  in  the  mean- 
man,  time,  a  bill  was  rapidly  carried  through  both  Houses,  for 

an  increase  of  pay  and  other  allowances.  The  presence 
of  the  hero  of  the  1st  of  June,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  sailors; 
the  red  flag  was  struck  ;  subordination  was  wholly  restored ;  and  on 
the  17th  of  May  the  fleet  put  to  sea.* 

73.  The  Mutiny  at  the  Nore. — While  Lord  Howe  was  engaged 
in  restoring  order  and  discipline  at  Portsmouth,  a  disturbance  of  a 
very  difierent  character  broke  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medway 
(2S^d  May).  The  crews  of  the  fleet  moored  there,  took  possession 
of  the  ships,  elected  delegates,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Bichard 
Parker,  a  supernumerary  seaman  of  the  Sandwich,  carrying  Admiral 
Buckner*s  flag,  assumed  an  attitude  which  made  conciliation  impos- 
sible. 

The  statement  of  their  grievances  contained  demands  utterly  subversive  of 
discipline.    They  insisted,  among  other  things,  upon  a  revision  of 
JJ^*  the  Articles  of  War,  and  indemnity  to  deserters  ;  the  removal  of 

tii«mati-°      all  obnoxious   officers;  an    increase    of  prize    money;  and  no 
nean.  punishment  except  with  the  sanction  of  a  jury  of  the  ship*s  com- 

pany. 

Conferences  between  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Delegates  had  no  result  beyond  embittering  the  dispute  ;  and  the 
acts  of  the  mutineers  were  altogether  hostile.     They  moored  their 

*  Massey,  IV.,  45-53;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VH.,  338-340. 
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ships  right  across  the  month  of  the  Thames,  and  hlockaded 
London  ;  they  seized  and  plundered  two  store  ships  and  a  mer- 
chantman ;  they  fired  upon  those  frigates  which  refused  to  join 
them ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sheemess,  apprehensive  of  a 
bombardment,  abandoned  the  town  in  great  numbers.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  the  Government  adopted  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures.  Bills  were  brought  into  Parliament  to  attach 
the  highest  penalties  of  a  misdemeanour  to  the  seduction  BMoiote 
of  sailors  and  soldiers  from  their  duty  ;  and  to  make  it  Jj^'f* 
felony  to  hold  intercourse  with  ships  which  were  declared  ooTemnwaL 
by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  These 
Bills  were  passed  and  received  the  royal  assent  within  a  week,  and 
were  immediately  followed  by  proclamations  in  accordance  with 
their  provisions.  Adequate  measures  were  a^so  taken  to  suppress 
the  mutiny  ;  ships  were  put  into  commission,  gun-boats  de- 
spatched, the  buoys  in  the  river  taken  up.  and  batteries  erected  on 
shore  to  command  the  fleet.  The  mutineers  now  began  to  feel 
alarmed  ;  none  of  the  ships  from  the  other  fleets,  except  four 
belonging  to  Admiral  Duncan's  squadron  off  the  Tezel,  had  joined 
them ;  while  the  crews  of  the  ships  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth 
sent  them  an  address  reprobating  their  conduct  as  a  '*  scandal 
to  the  name  of  British  seamen.*' 

Finding   themselves   thus    unsupported,   those  who  had    been 
coerced  into  the  mutiny    loudly  declared  for  immediate 
submission.     On  the  9th  of  June  two  of  the  ships  deserted  ^!,^^ 
and  were  fli'ed  upon  by  the  others  ;  on  the  13th,  Ave  more  beins 
vessels     left    the    insurgents    and  took    refuge   under  ^^**'*^' 
tbe  batteries  of   Sheemess  ;    and  on   the  15th,  all  the 
ships  at  anchor  struck  the   red   flag.         Parker,  the  ringleader, 
was     taken    into    custody    the     same    day,    and   exe- 
cuted    on     board     the     Sandwich    on     the      80th     of  !!!*r*!S!*"' 

Parkcf  thft 

June  ;   sentences  of  more   or  less  severity  were  passed  riogieader. 

on  others  ;    but  the   punishments   were    not  numerous. 

These  disturbances   were  not  confined    to    the  home   fleets,   but 

extended  at  various  times   throughout   the  entire   service.     A  bad 

spirit  pcn'adod  the  navy,  owing  to  the  existence   of  many 

evils  which   ought  to  have  been  remedied.     The  health  ni-uiMR«of 

and   comfort  of  the  men  were  but   little   regarded ;  the  tJ^enUx^ 

decks  were   ill  ventilated.     The  conduct   of  the   officers  thutim*. 

was  tyrannical ;  and  it  was   the    prevalent   notion  among 

them,  that,  to  keep  the  men  up  to  their  duty  and  make  them  smart, 

it  was  necessary  to  be  continually  cursing   them,  to '  call  them  foul 
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names,  never  to  address  them  withoat  an  oath,  and  never  to  let 
them  be  at  rest.  These  mutinies  taught  the  Admiralty  a  lesion. 
They  became  more  circumspect  in  their  appointments,  and  more 
attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the  men.  A  more  wholesome  spirit  was 
diffoBod  throughout  the  service,  and  reforms  were  introduced  into 
every  department.  It  is,  however,  singularly  remarkable,  that  the 
two  crying  grievances  of  the  navy,  which  always  formed  the  topics 
of  popular  declamation — impressment  and  flogging— were  never 
named  in  any  of  the  ships,  during  the  year  of  mutiny."^ 

74.  Negotiations  for  Peace  at  Lisle. — The  failure  of  the  recent 
negotiations  at  Paris,  did  not  deter  Pitt  from  making  renewed  efforts 

for  peace,  for  which  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  on  account  of 
I  in     the  fearful  increase  in  the  burdens  of  ihe  war.    The  National 
^H^S^-  Debt  had  ahready  been  augmented  by  £135,000,000  since 

the  commencement  of  hostihties;  a  loan  of  £18,000,000 
had  already  been  raised  for  the  year,  and  now  (April)  it  was 
found  necessary  to  ask  for  a*  second  loan  of  the  same  amount. 
This  sum  was  not  obtained  without  great  difficulty;  the  bonus 
and  interest  of  it  amounting  to  nearly  8}^  per  cent.  The 
lands  had  been  regularly  falling  for  the  last  four  years; 
the  Three  per  Cents,  being  in  January,  1793,  at  79,  and  in  th^ 
same  month  of  1797,  at  57,  while  they  gradually  sunk  to  47 
before  midsummer.  The  crisis  was  ind^Bd  alarming,  and  moneyed 
men  and  public  bodies  loudly  demanded    the    dismissal   of    the 

Ministers,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  securing  peace. 
^^  But  it  is  now  certainly  known  that  Pitt,  rather  than  being 

forpMc*.       the  advocate  of  the  war,  was  forced  into  it  against  his 

wishes  ;  and  that  he  gave  way  under  the  impression,  that 
the'  contest  would  be  short,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
French  resources,  and  the  distraction  of  their  domestic  affairs. 
This  delusion  was  now  dissipated,  and  he  resolved,  against  the 
advice  of  Lord  Gronville,  Mr.  Windham  and  others,  that  no 
punctilio,  or  mere  official  difficulty,  should  be  allowed  to  prevent 

negotiations.  In  this  resolve  he  was  supported  by  Cannings 
2jJ^^^^  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  first  entered 
bjouming.    Parliament  in   the   session  of    1798,    and    became    at 

once  the  most  devoted  and  able  supporter  of  the 
Minister's  poHcy.  Lord  Mahnesbury  was  accordingly  again  selected 
to  conduct  the  negotiations,  and  he  met  the  Commissioners  of  the 
French  Eepublic  at  Lisle  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

*  Massey'8  George  the  Third,  IV.,  63-61. 
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In  consequence  of  the  victorious  results^of  Bonaparte's  Italian  campaign* 
the  Emperor  had  already  agreed  to  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  French 
Repuhlic,  at  Leoben  (i8th  April)  ;  the  British  Government,  therefore,  felt 
itself  no  longer  bound  to  insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, which  had  formed  the  main  obstacle  in  the  previous  negotiations. 
But  there  soon  arose  other  difficulties ;  and  the  demands  of  the  French  were, 
at  the  outset,  very  extravagant — namely,  that  they  should  retain  all  their 
conauests  while  Great  Britain  relinquished  hers. 

The  British  Government  proposed  to  surrender  all   conquests  made  from 
France,  while  they  retained  those  taken  from  Spain  and  Holland ; 
and  there  was  some  probability  that  these  offers  would  ultimately  Aaewnroia* 
be  accepted.     But  the  struggle  for  ascendancy  which  had  been  tion  in  Puis 
quietly  going  on  since  the  constitution  of  the  Directory,  broke  out  «wiBthe 
into  a  violent  revolution  on  the  eighteenth  Fructidor  (4th  Sept.).  »^o*****""* 
The  war  party,  headed  by  the  Directors   Barras,   Reubell   and 
Lepaux,  turned  out  their  colleagues  Carnot  and  Barth^l^mi,  who  advocated 
peace,  and  their  first  measure  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  conferences  at  Lisle 
(iSthSept.). 

75.  The  Treaty  of  Gampo  Formio. — The  surrender  of  Mantua 
in  February,  was  immediately  followed  by  overtures  for  peace  froip 
the  Emperor,  and  the  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Leoben  ^s 
already  stated  on  the  18th  of  April,  1797.  These  preliminaries 
were  now  carried  into  effect  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (ITth 
October). 

By  this  peace  France  acquired  Flanders,  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps  as  a  frontier ;  besides  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Venetian  districts 
of  Albania.  In  exchange  for  her  surrender  of  the  Low  Countries,  Austrik 
received  Dalmatia,  Istna  and  all  the  Venetian  territory,  as  far  as  the  Adige 
and  the  Po,  with  the  city  of  Venice.  The  Venetian  Republic  had  been 
revolutionized  during  the  summer ;  the  Doge,  the  Council  of  Ten,  and 
the  Senate  had  been  set  aside,  and  a  pure  democracy  established. 
Bonaparte  had  encouraged  this  revolution,  and  had  promised  the  new 
republic  his  protection,  although  at  that  very  time  he  had  agreed  to  transfer 
it  to  the  Emperor.  The  French  were  not  yet  ready  or  willing  to  absorb 
the  rich  Italian  provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Italian  princes ;  Lombardy,  therefore,  with  Modena,  Romagna,  and  other 
small  States,  were,  for  the  present,  consolidated  and  invested  with  a  show 
of  independence  under  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  * 

76.  The  Battle  of  Gamperdown. — One  of  the  reasons  which  the 
conqueror  of  Italy  assigned  to  the  Directory  for  concluding 

peace  with  Austria  was,  the  projected  invasion  of  Eng-  Therrench 
land,  which,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  their  Spanish  Jj^^a?**** 
auxiliaries  o£f  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  Republican  Govern-  sngiand. 
ment  still  entertained.     As  the  Spanish  fleet  was  being 

*AIi8on'8  Europe,  Chapter  XXITI.,  Par.  66. 
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closely  blockaded  in  Cadiz,  the  Datch  ^'hips  in  tlie  Texel  were 
destined  to  co-operate  witii  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  for  this 
object.    Admiral  Dancan  had  been  watching  the  Texel  during  the 

spring  and  snmmer  ;  but  when  the  Dutch  had  nearly 
of^f^*  completed  their  preparations  for  sea,  four  of  his  ships 
TexeL  descrtcd  to  joiu  the   mutiny  at  the   Xore,  and   at   tlus 

critical  period  he  had  only  two  ships  of  the  line  under  his 
command.  Happily,  however,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  detained  in  port 
by  storms  and  contrary  winds  ;  the  mutineers  returned  to  their  duty 
before  any  advantage  could  be  taken  of  their  misconduct  ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  Duncan's  squadron  was  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch,  with  their  habitual  caution,  now 
proposed  to  postpone  the  expedition,  but  the  French  Directory 
insisted  on  tiieir  making  an  effort,  and  the  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Winter,  availing    himself  of    Duncan's    temporary    absence     in 

Yarmouth  Roads  to  victual  his  fleet,  stole  away 
TheDuuh  from  his  anchorage.  The  English  Admiral,  being 
^"  ****  promptly  informed  of  this  movement,  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  the  11th 
of  October  found  them  off  Camperdown,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  land.  The  ships  on  either  side  were  equal,  being  16 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates ;  the  English,  however  had 
a  slight  preponderance  in  tonnage,  and  were  more  numerously 
manned.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  Enghsh  admiral  were  direct- 
ed to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  to  his  own  shores; 
Fury  o£  the  ^^^  this  havlug  bccu  accomplished,  the  action  commenced 
battle.         yardarm  to  yardarm,  and  continued  with  the  utmost  fury 

for  three  hours.  The  naval  flagships  maintained  a  dread- 
ful conflict,  and  it  was  not  until  his  ship  was  disabled,  and  every 
ofiicer  on  the  quarter  deck,  except  himself,  either  killed  or  wounded, 
that  De  Winter  struck.  His  second  in  command,  Keyntjies,  in  like 
manner  struck  to  Admiral  Onslow,  but  not  before  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  Dutch  flred  at  the  hulls  of  our  ships,  and  not  at 
the  masts  and  rigging,  which  was  the  practice  of  the  French  and 

Spaniards.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  accordingly 
Hesry  losses  vcry  great ;  the  loss  on  the  English  side  being  1,040,  and 
on  both  tide.,  on   ^]^0  Dutch  1,160.     Twclvo  sail  of  the  Hue,  and  fom- 

other  vessels  surrendered^  all  of  which,  except  three,  were 
towed  with  difficulty  to  the  Nore.  No  naval  triumph  was  ever 
more  complete  and  decisive ;  and  it  put  an  end,  for  the  time,  to  all 
apprehension  for  tlie  safety  of  the  British  Isles.  Its  moral  effects 
also  wore  very  important,   since  it  was   gained  by  the  same  fleet 
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which  had  so  lately  sirnck  terror  into  every  class,  by  the  mntiny  at 
the  Nore.* 

77.  Increase  of  Assessed  Taxes  and  Reduction  of  the  Land  Tax. 
— A  few  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of  Camper- 
down,  Parliament  assembled  for  the  autumnal  session. 

Its  first  important  measure  was,  a  Bill   to  continue  the  restriction  on 
cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  duration  of  the  war.    The 
budget  was  brought  forward  before   Christmas,  and  was  remarkable  for  a 
bold  attempt  to  push  the  principle  of  providing  for  the  service  of  the  year 
out  of  the  regular  taxation.     Hitherto  the  expenses  of  the  war 
had  been,  for  the  most  part,  defrayed  by  loans,  and  in  this  manner  ^^'*  •tt«»»Pt 
the  National   Debt  had  increased  by  more  than  130  millions  j!jnJ*^t^[^ 
within  the  last  four  years.     But  as  the  prospects  of  an  early  ^j  eorreat 
termination  of  the  war  had  now  vanished,  Pitt  determined  to  try  lacome. 
the  resources  and  public  spirit  of  the  country  by  increased  taxa- 
tion, to  meet  the  increased  expenditure.    Twenty-five  and  a  half  millions 
were  required  for  the  service  of  the  year.     The  ordinary  revenue  could  only 
provide  for  about  seven  millions  of  this  amount.    It  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  raise  seven  millions  more  by  trebling  the  assessed  taxes  on  houses, 
windows,  shops,  carriages,   horses  and  servants,  leaving   the  remaining 
twelve  millions  to  be  obtained  by  loans.     This  plan  was  recommended 
chiefly  for  the  principle  it  enunciated  of  providing  a  portion  of  the  war 
expenditure    out    of  the  current  revenue;    but  the  heavy    increase    of 
taxation  excited  loud  murmurs  in  all  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  the  kingdom ;  and  Pitt  finding  that  the  plan  if  com-   "  *• 
pletely  carried  out,  would  be  oppressive  to  industry,  made  some  ^J*^^^^^- 
important  modifications  in  the  Bill,  which  however  did  not  pass  cLusm. 
with  his  usual  large  majorities. 

These  modifications,  however,  reduced  the  estimated  supply  from  seven 
millions  to  four  and  a  half  millions  ;  a  supplementary  budget  was  therefore 
introduced  in  April  1798,  which  made  up  the  deficiency  by  other  imposts, 
and  by  a  new  loan  of  three  millions,  themterest  on  which  being  8^  per  cent., 
i¥as  met  by  duties  on  salt,  tea  and  armorial  bearings. f 

Another  proposal  which  added  much  to  Pittas  reputation  as  a  financier  was 
his  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  Land  Tax.f    This  tax  was 
now  made  permanent,  but  the  landowners  were  permitted  to  iMflmptioa 
redeem  it  at  twenty  years*  purchase,  payable  in  three  per  cent,  of  th« 
stock,  the  price  of  which  then  stood  at  50.    Assuming  that  the  i*n*T«. 
whole  amount  was  redeemed,  this  arrangement  increased  the 
tax  of  two  millions  to  a  revenue  of  ;£'2 ,400,000  ;  and  as  the  value  of  land 
was  about  thirty  years'  purchase,  the  landholders  were  enabled  to  redeem 
what  was  really  a  rent  charge,  at  little  more  than   two-thirds  its  value. 
Thus  both  the  public  and  the  proprietors  were  benefited  ;  the  measure 
strengthened  public  credit,  and  inspired  new  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  Minister.§ 

•  Maflsev.  IV.,  71-73 ;  Knight's  Popular  History,  VII.,  348-^9 ;  Alison's  Europe, 
Chap.  XXll.,  Par.  60-66. 

f  MasBoy's  George  the  Third,  IV.,  75-79.      Sec  also  Wright's  Caricature  HiBtorr, 
509-5U. 

X  Ante,  chapter  1.,  par.  34. 
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2.— THE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

78.  Renewed  Disaffection  in  Ireland. — Tbe  concosBion  of  legisla- 
tive independence  to  Ireland  did  not  allay  discontent  in  that  country, 
and  the  volunteers  proceeded  to  agitato  for  Parliamentary  reform. 
"For  this  purpose  they  held  a  second  convention  at  Dungannon 
(8th  Sept.,  1783),  and  threatened  to  enforce  tlieir  arguments  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  as  their  scheme  did  not  include  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the 
Protestants,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  regarded  the  movement 
with  indifference ;  while  the  borough  proprietors  were  determined 
not  to  surrender  their  power.  The  motions  which  Flood  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  were  accordin^y 
rejected  (Nov.  1788 — March,  1784).  The  Catholic  body,  however, 
forming  three-fourths  of  the  population,  continued  to  demand,  not 
imreasonably,  the  removal  of  their  numerous  disabilities  ;  and  they 
encountered  the  vehement  opposition,  not  only  of  the 
zealous  Protestants  and  the  old  exclusive  party,  but  of  a 
large  section  of  liberal  politicians.  After  the  French 
Revolution,  this  question  became  complicated,  not  only 
with  that  of  Parliamentary  and  Administrative  reform, 
but  with  a  scheme  for  expelling  the  English  and  erecting  an  Iriah 
republic.  Several  associations  had  been  formed  for  the  promotum 
of  these  different  objects ;  but  the  iSociety  of  United  Irishmen 
comprised  most  of  the  floating  elements  of  Lish  mischief. 

This  association  originated  in  1791  out  of  the  Northern  Whig  Club  of 
Belfast,  and  at  first,  sought  a  complete  reform  of  legislation  on  the 
principles  of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty.  But  it  was  compromised 
by  republican  leaders,  such  as  Wolfe  Tone  and  Thomas  Emniett, 
barristers  ;  Hamilton  Rowan  and  Napper  Tandy,  the  Dublin 
ironmonger ;  who  converted  it  into  a  secret  society,  and 
seduced  it  into  an  alliance  with  the  French  Director^',  in  aid  of 
Irish  disaffection.  Treason  thus  took  the  place  of  patriotism, 
in  the  minds  of  Protestant  malcontents  ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  country  was  disturbed  by  armed  and  hostile  associations  of  peasants 
known  as  Defenders^  Cropfics^  Whiteboys 'sind  Peep  o*  Day  boys,  who  were 
Catholics  ;  while  the  loyal  Protestants  also  formed  their  associations,  and 
assuming  the  badge  of  King  William,  called  themselves  Orangemen^  under 
the  idea,  that,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Romanists,  they  were  enforcing 
that  illustrious  monarch's  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Alarmed  hy  the  perils  and  apprehensions  of  invasion  which 
threatened  the  British  isles,  and  induced  thereto  also  by  his  own  poli- 
tical principles,  Pitt  proposed  and  carried  through  parliament  severai 
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measures  of  conciliation  in  1792  and  1798.    The  Boman  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise  and  to  civil  and 
military  offices ;  the  odioos  hearth  tax  was  repealed ;  place-  »tt'i 
men  and  pensioners  were  to  a  great  extent  excluded  from  ^^^^^^ 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  the  pension  list  was  reduced  by  Ireland. 
one  third  ;  the  civil  list  was  fixed,   and  the  new  English 
law  of  libel  was  adopted.     But  the  old  dominant  i^tion,  whose 
only  principles  of  government  were  Protestant  ascendancy,  patron- 
age and  bribery,  violently  opposed,  though  they  could  not  present, 
these  wise  reforms ;   the  Catholics  having  received  a  partial,  were 
xuiturally  desirous  to  obtain  a  complete  emancipation,  while  the  new 
agitators,  the  Revolutionists,  were  not  disposed  to  accept  any  policy 
which  bound  the  country  to  Great  Britain.*     Pitt's  measures  there- 
fore were  unproductive  of  good,  and  the  malcontents  only  increased. 

79.  Anarchy   in     Ireland. — In    1795    Lord    Fitzwilliam    was 
appointed  to  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
functions  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  Ministers  would  sanction  his 
carrying  a  complete    measure    of  relief  for  the   Boman 
CathoUcs.     But  when  he   displayed  his  intentions  in  this  ^^    , 
respect,  he  was  at  once  thwarted  by  the   Beresfords,  the  ucuom 
Fitzgibbons   and  others    of   the   dominant  faction,  who  °J^^^*° 
appealed  directly  to  the  King  against  his  proposed  conces- 
sions, and  obtained  his  recall.     The  bill  which   Grattan  introduced 
nnder  his   encouragement  was    consequently    thrown    out    by  a 
majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.     This  sudden  and  rude  reversal  of 
the  policy  which  had  been  in  progress  since  1782,  convinced  the 
Catholics  that  they  must  either  submit  to  the  denial  of  their  political 
claims,  or  resort  to  force.     But  they  were  well  aware  that,  if  they 
rose,  they  would  have  to  encounter  not  only  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  that  fierce  and  resolute  minority  of  their  couDtrymen,  who 
were  determined  to  maintain  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  keep  the 
hated  Romanists  in  subjection.     They  might  join  the  United  Irish- 
men ;    but   the   success  of   these  agitators  would  only 
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change  the  rule  of  monarchical  England  for  that  of  a  JJ__ 
democratic  republic,  under  the  protection  of  infidel  cathoues. 
Franco  ;  and  against  this  treasonable  policy  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  earnestly  cautioned  by  the  most  eminent  of  their 
brethren.  But  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  conflict, 
as  usual  in  all  the  turmoils  of  Ireland,  lost  its  political 
character,    and    degenerated  into  the    old  struggle  between  the 

«  ]iMMy,Ty.,S7-91;Maj'8  ConttltutionAl  Hlttory,  III,  817-8J3;  Fronde's  English 
In  Ireland,  IIL,  Book  yiII.,Chaptor  I. 
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rival  religions  and  races  ;  and  the  Catholic  peasantry,  led  by  theii 
priests,  went  out  to  meet  the  Protestant  yeomanry,  who  fought 
under  the  Orange  banner.  It  was  not  long  before  these  dangerous 
elements  came  into  hostile  colhsion.     In  September,  1795,  a  fight 

took  place  near  the  village  of  Diamond  in  the  county  of 
?ri^rJi^  Armagh,  between  a  body  of  Orangemen  and  a  body  of  the 
and  creeds.    Defenders,  in  which  the  latter  were  worsted.     Hencoforib 

the  most  violent  animosity  separated  the  Protestants  and 
the  Catholics,  and  the  former,  by  itie  eviction  of  tenants,  the  dis- 
missal of  servants,  and  worse  forms  of  persecution,  endeavoured 
to  drive  every  Catholic  out  of  the  county  of  Armagh.  The 
Defenders  retaliated  with  murderous  outrages  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  attempting  to  preserve  order  by  firmness 
and  moderation,  assisted  the  Protostants  in  their  policy  oi 
extermination.  Arms  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  yeomanry, 
87,000  in  number,  and  all  of  them  Protestants  ;  these  troops  were 
permitted  to  assume  the  Orange  ribbon ;  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was 

passed  in  1796  for  the  enormities  they  had  already  com- 
Arminffof  mitted ;  while  the  sanction  of  law  was  given  to  their 
untYe^*^  atrocities  for  the  future  by  the  Insurrection  Act ;  and  the 
TouiTj,         Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  at  the  same  time.  The 

whole  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  thus  outlawed,  and 
given  up  to  the  merciless  severity  of  an  exasperated  soldiery.  The 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  these  men,  both  before  the  rebellion,  whUe 
it  was  raging,  and  after  it  was  suppressed,  can  be  readily  imagined. 
The  rebels  themselves  were  unloosed  savages,  mad  with  hatred  and 
revenge;  the  loyalists  were  equally  as  ferocious.  The  **  croppies** 
were  scourged,  pitch-capped,  picketed,  half  hung,  tortured,  inuti« 
lated  and  shot ;  their  homes  were  rifled  and  burnt ;  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  violated  with  revolting  barbarity. 

The  army  thus  demoralised  was  converted  into  an  armed  banditti, 
utterly  unreliable  for  purposes  of  defence ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Abe^ 
cromby,  on  assuming  the  command,  declared  in  a  general  order,  tfait 
it  was  formidable  to  every  one  but  the  enemy.  For  which  boneit 
opinion,  he  was  forced  to  resign,  by  the  clamour  of  the  yeomasij 
and  militia  officers.^' 

80.  The  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798.— These  proceedings  of  tha 
Loyalists  mainly  promoted  the  objects,  as  they  raised  the  hopes  d 
the  revolutionary  party.    The  United  Irislimen  now  found  the  Romia 

•  MasBey,  IV.,  92-106 ;  May's  CionBtitational  History,  in.,  S22-32G ;  TrnnAmfmitti^A 
In  Irelana,  in.,  Book  IX.,  chapter  3. 
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Catholics  ripe  for  revolt,  and  eager  to  join  the  revolationary  standard ; 
they  forthwith  made  active  preparations  for  a  general  rising,  and 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  brother  of  the  Doke 
of  Leinster,  went  over  to  France  aod  arranged  with  the 
Rench    Directory  for  the    invasion    of  Ireland.      The  ^^'S^"' 
disaster  at  Bantry  Bay  (December,  1796)  happily  defeated  iriahiMii. 
this  project ;  but  throngbont  the  year  1797  the  northern 
districts  were  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and  the  Government  only 
rendered  themselves  more   odious  by  the  severity  of  their  oppres- 
sions.    When  the  victory  off  Qamperdown  altogether  discomfited 
the  hopes  of  a  rebellion  being  assisted  by  the  landing  of  a  French 
army,  the  disturbances  in   the  north  of  Ireland  ceased,  aud  the 
military  severities    were    discontinued  (August,  1796).     But   the 
United  Irishmen,  undeterred  by  their  disappointment,  grew  more 
anxious  to  extend  the  conspiracy  ;  and  they  were  so  successful  that 
their  forces  comprised,  it  was  said,  nearly  half  a  million  of  men.     It 
was  intended  that  the  general  rising  should  take  place  on  the  28rd 
of  May,  1798 ;  but  before  that  day  arrived,  the  whole  plan 
was  disclosed  to  the  Irish  government  by  one  Reynolds,  a  JJjJJJ^ 
Roman   Catholic  informer,   who  with  his  co-religionists 
had  already  begun   to     recoil    with  horror    from    the  plans    of 
the  revolutionists.     The   chief  leaders    were   therefore    arrested. 
Bond,    a    Dublin     merchant.    Dr.     Mac     Ncvin,     and     Thomas 
Emmett,  a    barrister,    were  taken    at   the    house    of  Bond,     on 
the  12th  of  March  ;   Arthur   O'Connor,  and  O'Coigley,  a    priest 
who  had  gone  to  England  to  discuss  plans  of  sedition  with  the 
''London    Corresponding    Society,"     were    seized  and    tried    at 
Maidstone  on  the  21st  of  May,  when  the  former  was  acquitted, 
and  the  other  convicted  and  executed ;   and  two  days  before  this 
(19th  May)  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  surprised  in  a 
house  in  Dublin  where  he  was  hidden.     A  scuffle  ensued  Anett  u 
between  him  and  the  officers  sent  against  him,  in  which,  ^^^^ 
after  ioflicting  a  mortal  wound  upon  the  magistrate  who  Fiugerau. 
accompanied  the  officers,  he  himself  was  shot,  aud  died  of 
his  wounds  on  the  5th  of  June.     These  and  other  timely  arrests 
saved  Dublin  from  massacre  and  pillage,   and   possibly  from  a 
temporary  occupation  by  the  insurgents,  large  numbers  of  whom 
were  collecting  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  metropolis.     But  the 
plans  of  the  rebels,  though  disconcerted,  were  not  defeated,  and  a 
partial  lisiog  on  the  appointed  day  took  place  throughout  the  island. 
The  chief  conflicts  took  place  at  Arklow,  Ross,  and  Vinegar  HiU 
near  Enniscorthy,  which  town,  as  well  as  Wexford,  had  surrendered 
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to  the  rebels.    The  last  named  town  was  however  retaken  on  the 

Slst  of  June  by  Sir  John  Moore ;  and  on  the  same  day, 
MMtoftiM  General  Lake  attacked  the  main  body  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
Yinegar  Hill,  and  Completely  dispersed  them.     The  county  of  Wexford 

and  the  rebellions  districts  were  then  given  up  to  mili- 
tary execution,  and  the  barbarities  which  followed  were  those  which 

invariably  accompany  the  outbreak  of  religious  rancour, 
wtetpouej  Jq  f^Q  meantime  Lord  Camden  had  been  recalled,  and 
oorawftOb.     Lord   Comwallis  appointed  to  the  joint  offices  of  Lord 

Lieutenant  and  Commander-in-Chief.  £Us  first  act  was, 
to  check  the  violence  of  party  and  restrain  the  administration  of 
military  law  within  due  bounds,  by  the  issue  of  a  positive  order 
against  the  infliction  of  punishment,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
except  under  the  authority  of  a  general  officer,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  sentence  of  a  regular  court  martial.  This  seasonable  order  was 
followed  within  a  week  by  the  proclamation  of  an  amnesty  to  all 
who  surrendered  their  arms,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  within 
fourteen  days  (29th  June).  The  Viceroy,  bent  upon  his  policy  of 
firmness  and  conciliation,  next  opened  a  communication  with  the 
rebel  leaders  in  prison,  offering  to  spare  their  lives,  and  permit  them 
to  leave  the  country,  if  they  would  make  a  fuU  disclosure  of  the  plot. 
Many  of  them  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  the  result  was  that 
about  thirty  persons,  who  had  either  left  the  country,  or  had  been 
I  foremost  in  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  rapine,  were  excepted  from  the 

amnesty.  Some  weeks  after  the  rebellion  had  been  thus  suppressed, 
a  French  squadron  of  three  frigates  sailed  from  Rochclle,  and  landed 

1100  men  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  under  General  Humbert 
^JJJI^^*  (22nd  August).     After  dispersing  a  corps  of  yeomanry 

which  offered  resistance,  Humbert  advanced  to  the  town 


2^J^^      of  Castlebar,  where  General  Lake  was  stationed  with  8,000 
men.    Although  he  had  left  200  men  behind  to  secure  his 
communication  with  the  ships,  and  had  only  been  joined  by  a  rabble 
of  about  1,500  Irish,  Humbert,  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  English  general,  and  his  bold- 
ness was  rewarded  with  a  victory.     Many  of  the  military  and  yeo- 
manry actually  deserted  to  his  standard,  while  the  remainder  wefe 
pursued  to  the  town  of  Athlone,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from 
the  field.     For  this  ignominious  flight,  the  battle  was  long 
'^clrttebM**'  known  by  the  opprobrious  designation   of  the    Castlebar 
BMW."         Baces.     The  French  then  entered  Sligo ;  but  Lord  Com- 
wallis now  came  up  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  Hum- 
bert laid  down  his  arms  (8th  September).     During  this,  a  second 
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expedition,  consisting  of  a  74-gim  ship,  with  eight  frigates  and  8,000 
men,  had  been  despatched  bj  the  French  Directory  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland.     This  detachment  was  nnder  the  command  of  Napper 
Tandy ;  but  on  learning  the  fate  of  Humbert,  he  made  his   escape 
to  Norway;  and  the  naval  squadron,  bemg  overtaken  by  Sir  John 
Borlase   Warren  in   Lough   Swilly,  was   defeated,   and  the  whole 
expedition,  with  the  exception  of  one  frigate  and  the  brig  which 
conveyed  Napper  Tandy,  was  captured.     Among  ,the  pri- 
soners was  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  tiied  by  court-martial  ^^^^|^ 
and  sentenced  to  death.      He  anticipated  his  fate  by 
suicide  (19th  of  November),  and  with  his  death  the  last  hopes  of  the 
rebellion  were  extinguished.'*' 

81.  How  the  Union  was  accomplisbed. — The  suppression  of  this 
rebellion  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  long  discussed  scheme  of  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  political  necessity  of  this  measure  had   already  been  brought 
home  to  every  Englishman,  by  the  course  of  the  Lish  Parliament 
dnringthe  disputes  over  the  Regency;  for  while  the  English  repelled 
the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency,  as  of  right,  the 
Irish  legislature  fully  admitted  them,  and  imposed  no  restrictionB 
whatever  on  the  heir  apparent.     On  the  assembling  of  the  British 
Parliament  (22nd  January,   1799),   the  question  of  the 
Union  was  accordingly  recommended  by  a  message  from  aiotbIiiim- 
the  Crown,  and  the  address  was  adopted  without  a  division.   ^SiJJJ'Si, 
On  the  same  day,  a  similar  announcement  was  made  by   uniAii. 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the   Irish  Parliament ;   but  the 
address  approving  of  the  proposal  was  only  carried  by  a  single  vote 
(106  to  105).     Pitt, however,  was  determined  to  carry  the  measure, 
and  a  week  after  the  Irish  House  had  thus  refused  to  entertain  the 
scheme,  he  laid  before  the  British  House  a  series  of  resolutions, 
embodying  the  principal  provisions  of  the   Union.     These  resolu- 
tions were  discussed  in  both  Houses  for  nearly  three  months,  and 
then  finally  agreed  to.  f   In  the  meantime,  every  effort  had  been  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  to  defeat  the  object   in 
view.     The  bar  of  Dublin  took  the  lead  in  this  Opposition ;  ^^^n'2^ 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  most  of  the  irdand. 
government  officials  supported  them*;  while  the  faction  of 
the  borough- mongers,  who  were  the  real  masters  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 

•  Mansev.rv.,  111-127 ;  KniRhf  a  Popular  History,  VII.,  381-368 ;  Froude'e  Enfiliah  in 
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ment,  were  clamorous  against  the  prospective  loss  of  their  corropt 
influence.  So  far  as  the  people  themselves  entertained  any  opinion 
or  feeling  in  the  matter,  ihej  regarded  their  native  legislature  with 

too  much  contempt,  to  he  otherwise  than  utterly  indif- 
J^I^^J^  ferent ;  while  the  Catholic  hody  could  hardly  he  expected 
lid.  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  constitution, 

from  the  benefits  of  which  they  were  hopelessly  excluded. 
Expectations  were,  however,  held  out  to  them,  if  promises  were  not 
actually  made,  that  their  civil  disabilities  would  be  removed ;  and 
the  Government  had  sufficient  infiuence  over  the  Orange  lodges  to 
persuade  them  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, the  Opposition  with  which  the  Government  had  to  deal,  was 
sufficiently  formidable ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that,  corrupt 
itself,  it  could  be  overcome  by  corruption.  Nomination  boroughs 
must  be  bought,  and  their  members  indemnified ;  county  interests 
must  be  conciliated,  officers  and  expectant  lawyers  compensated, 
opponents  bribed.  But  while  Pitt  made  it  understood  that  he  was 
wiUing  to  secure  his  object  by  such  unworthy  means,  he  would  not 

tolerate  the  pretended  patriotism  of  persons  already  in  the 
JJ^JJJJ*^,  receipt  of  public  money ;  and  those  officials  who  had  voted 
ToiM  from  against  the  proposal  were  peremptorily  dismissed.  The 
tt|»opp<*i.     Q^Lsile  of  Dublm  now  became  a  mart  for  Parhamentary 

traffic,  more  extensive  than  had  ever  been  known  during  the 
days  of  either  Walpole,  Pelham,  or  Fox.  The  patrons  of  boroughs 
which  it  was  intended  to  disfranchise,  of  which  there  were  eighty-four, 
received  £7,500  for  each  seat.  Lord  Downshire  was  paid  at  this 
rate  for  seven  seats.  Lord  Ely  for  six,  and  ten  other  distinguished 
persons  for  forty-five.  Large  sums  were  also  spent  in  the  employ- 
ment of  barristers  to  write  for  the  Union ;  and  the  occupiers  and 
owners  of  houses  in  Dublin  were  likewise  compensated  for  the 
estimated  depreciation  of  their  property.  These  money  payments 
amounted  on  the  whole  to  £1,260,000 ;  but  in  addition  thereto,  peers 
were  further  compensated  fur  the  loss  of  their  privileges  in  the 
national  council,  by  profuse  promises  of  English  peerages,  or  promo- 
tion in  the  peerage  of  Lreland ;  commoners  were  conciliated  by  new 

honours ;  and  places  and  pensions  were  multiplied.  Lord 
^^^'foat  of  Comwallis  had  seen  too  much  of  public  life  to  be  readily 
wftDis.  shocked  at  all  the  selfishness  and  baseness  which   this 

political  jobbery  revealed ;  but  he  complained  bitterly  of 
the  **  dirty  business"  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  he  positively 
declined  to  put  his  hand  to  the  lower  kind  of  bribery  which  had  to 
be  done.     This  was  therefore  entrusted  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
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secretary,  a  young  nobleman  who  was  Eminently  qualified  for  the 
work.* 

82.  Passage  of  the  Act  of  Union  through  both  Parliaments. — 
The  Irish  Parliament  reassembled  on  the  15th  of  January,  1800, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  risking  the  fate  of  the  measure  on  an  amend- 
ment to   the  address,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  Union  in  the 
speech  of  the  Viceroy.     An  amendment  was  nevertheless  moved  in 
the  Commons,  pledging  the  House  to  the  maintenance   of  the  local 
ParHament.     The  debate  was  sustained  with  great  animation  dur- 
ing the  whole  night,  Plunkett,  Ponsonby,  Bushe,  and  other  leading 
Whigs,  supporting  the  amendment.     Before  it  was   concluded,  an 
afiecting    scene    occurred,  which  bore  a   strong    resem- 
blance to  the  last  appearance  of  Chatham  in  the  House  of  <*»**•«'•  ^ 
Lords.  Grattan  had  retired  from  Parliament  at  the  general  the  irish 
election  two  years  before,  and  was  now  confined   to  a  bed  ^J^J^J^ 
of  sickness.     He  was  however  at  this  juncture,  elected  for 
the  close  borough  of  Wicklow,  after  midnight  of  the  15th,  and  was 
forthwith  conveyed  by  his  friends,  in  a  sedan  chair,  to  take  his  seat 
in  Parliament,  in  order  to  make,  as  it  were,  the  protest  of  a  dying 
man,  against  the  Union.     This  singular  spectacle  took  place  at  seven 
o*clock  in  the  morning ;  but  the  eloquent  oration  which  the   great 
champion  of  the  revolution  of  1782  dehvered  on  this   remarkable 
occasion,  produced  no  permanent  effect,  and  when  the  House  divided 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  majority  of  42  in  favour  of  the 
Union.     The  result,  although  decisive  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
measure,  was  not  final ;  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  resolutions 
already  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  were  brought  under  dis- 
cussion.    The  debate  on  this  occasion  continued  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  until  one  o'clock  in  the  J^^J[Jj^t, 
afternoon  of  the  6th ;  during   that  time,   the  streets  of 
Dublin  were  the  scene  of  a  great  riot,  and  order  was  maintained 
only  by  troops  of  cavalry.     The  division  was  the  largest  ever  known 
in  the  Irish   House,  278  members  voting ;    and  the   Government 
majority  was  48.     The  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to  in  detail, 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  not  however  without  sharp  debates  and 
some  personal  altercations,  which,  on  one  occasion,  led  to  a  duel 
between  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Corry,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer.     The  various  matters  for  completing  the  Union   were, 
after  this,  mere  matters  of  form  ;  they  were  aU  completed  on  the  2nd 
of  Au^^u^t,  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  announced  the  Eoyal  assent  to 
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fiMi'ffif  gftirff  ef  &>  ITfliaB  w«  IB  iiikms 

t«  T^kEBi^tidaisQf  GceatBDtaiasmi  iLriamt 
pDratoi  cnoo  one  kmgdasi  &▼  the  sane  oitiMs  UiBCBd 
0f  Great  BrtcsxB  axsd  Ireiand,  aii<  the  Coma  «2S  to 
fbe  ISC  tji  fjaaaew,  tSax, 


jp  I»  dbe  CacGciC  Fvfiamcnt  dbeze  vers  to  be  2$  mutwjial 
fefiirfe7dhelriri^pcera^;aad  fbor  spiekBai  peerv  caixa^  tbor 
Tboewcnr  to  be  loo  Cocnoacr*;  cac&  cona^ 

<tf  DiOiiiB  aii<  Cflsk;  tfce  Uomnkj  aii<3X 


^  TbeCfawcbeso^Eogiaadaodlreiaad  were  to  be 

^  n^temtibmdoa  ailrtisaidto  the  hmpaial 
ptOpmli^m  €4 two^6tutmbm  for  a  period  of  i 
Mraii^eawatwaw  tobe  flnde;  aad  k 
<tMyy  fl^cachlGajj^dom  wastocopatitiiteafedoctrfwwnlid         find. 

C  Freedom  of  trade,  with  tone  imwlifi*.  Jiioos^  was  to  be  catabGafaed 
jj^mmi  the  two  Kmedons. 

7«  The  law»  of  Ireaad,  lo  fin*  as  thcj  were  compatiMe  with  the  Act  off 
Vflion,  were  to  contmne  m  fotce  mtil  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Impcriid. 


9i»  Befottf  of  tlie  Unioiu — The  inecnporation  of  Great  Britui 
md  Irekod  afforded  the  first  fair  apportunitj  for  the  safe 
f>»yy<*  eoneemioD  of  chril  rif^ta  to  the  Catholies.  So  long  as 
the  two  legialatorea  remained  independent,  this  boon 
eooM  not  be  granted,  withoot  the  establishment  at  the  same 
time  of  Catholic  sapremacj  in  Ireland  ;  bat  the  nnicm  of 
ibt  €Ofittirj  with  Protestant  En^and,  removed  all  fears  of  this  danger. 
m  aeeordin^y  proceeded  to  satisfy  the  expectations  he  had 
•naotsraged,  1^  preparing  a  measure  which  would  have  raised,  not 
only  ihe  Catholic  bat  the  Dissenter  also,  to  perfect  eqaality  of  civil 
friidom.  Bat  his  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  was  overborne  by 
ib$  femples  of  the  King,  and  he  resigned  in  consequence.  Narrow 
Tory  principles  thenceforth  prevailed  in  the  councils  of 
^  ^  England,  and  the  government  of  Ireland  was  in  no  degree 
.  improved  by  the  Union.  Protestant  ascendancy  was 
maintained  as  rigorously  as  ever ;  Catholics  were  governed 
br  Orangemen  ;  and  the  close  oligarchy  still  ruled  absolutely  at  the 
ChMtle.  Keprossion  and  coercion  continued  to  be  the  only  means  of 
prtterving  order ;  the  representation  remained  as  corrupt  as  ever. 
Mid  political  liberties  and  equality  were  persistently  withheld.     In 


''''||ter' 
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spite,  boweyer,  of  this  continiiad    xnisgOTemment,  the  superior 
moderation  and  enlightenment  of  British  statesmen  secured  a  more 
equitable    administration    of     the    laws,    and    a    more  remedial 
legislation,  than  would  have  been  effected  by  an  assembly, 
which  had  always  been  distracted  by  local  jealousies  and  SSJuo!. 
provincial  faction.     The  few  restrictions  which  the  Union 
had  still  left  upon  Irish  commerce  were  removed ;  the  laws  were 
reviewed    and    their    administration  amended;    the  taxation  was 
lightened ;   the  education  of  the  people  encouraged,  and  their  pros- 
perity stimulated  by  public  works ;  and  in  spite  of  insufficient  capital 
and  social  disturbance,  the  trade,  shipping  and  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land expanded  with  her  freedom.     At  length,  after  thirty  years, 
the  people  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.     The  Catholic 
Belief  Act  of  1828  was  speedily  followed  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  representation  (1882),  and  Irom  that  time  the  ototouc 
spirit  of  freedom  and  equality  has  animated  the  adminis-  f^jJELnan. 
tration  of  Irish  affairs.     Every  extension  of  popular  rights  t«y  r«tar«. 
in  England  has  been  shared  by  Ireland  ;  and  indeed  her 
affairs  have  frequently  engrossed  more  attention  than  the  whole 
British  Empire.     At  no  time  was  this  more  conspicuous  than  in 
1869,  when  rulers,  pledged  to  a  more  liberal  poHcy,  guided  the 
councils  of  the  State.     In  that  year,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  its 
continued  discontents  and  disaffection,  occupied  almost  the  whole  of 
the  parliamentary  session;   the  Irish  Church,  the  sole 
remaining  badge  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  was  disestab-  ^|JI[^J^JJ^ 
lished ;   and  in  the  following  year  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  tiM 


enacted,  and  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  |^^^' 
especially  with  regard  to  evictions,  and  the  rights  of  tenants 
to  compensation  for  improvements,  were  placed  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory footing.*  Nor  have  the  benefits  of  the  Union  to  Ireland, 
been  confined  merely  to  legislation.  Her  sons  have  been  admitted 
to  a  full  participation  of  all  the  honours  of  the  Empire ;  and  in 
arms  and  statesmanship,  in  diplomacy  and  forensic  dignities,  the 
names  of  Wellington,  Castlereagh,  Palmerston  and  many  other 
distinguished  Irishmen,  attest  that  the  highest  places  are  free  to 
be  won  by  Irish  genius. f 

8.— FRENCH  DESIGNS  AGAINST  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 

84.  Bonaparte's  Expedition  to  Egypt. — The  treaty  of   Campo 
Formio,  by  which  Austria  obtained  terms  highly  advantageous  to  her 

*  May's  ConstitationAl  Hlitory,  lEL,  443-448.  t  Ibid.,  IIL,  888-837. 
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interests,  dissolved  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the  con- 
tinental powers,  and  left  England  alone  in  arms.  The  anny  of 
Italy  was  then  flattered  with  the  title  of  the  army  of  England,  and 
as  itie  Directory  were  unable  to  pay  their  promised  donation  to  it  of 
a  thousand  million  francs,  its  clamours  were  appeased  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  plunder  of  this  country.  But  Bonaparte  soon  perceived 
that  a  descent  upon  the  British  shores,  while  the  British  fleets  kepi 

possession  of  the  seas,  waste  sport  with  the  fate  of  France. 
BonaiMurie  He  therefore  resolved  to  attack  the  British  empire  in 
raiBnBiiwd  ^^other  quarter;  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  and  thus 
offirom  cut  England  off  from  her  rising  dommion  in  India.  The 
''***^  immense  armaments  which  had  been  preparing  in  Toulon 

and  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  it  had 
been  given  out  were  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England,'  were 
accordingly  diverted  to  this  new  scheme  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1798,  the  expedition  set  sail  from  Toulon,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  and  the  thunders  of  artillery.  The  fleet  consisted  of 
18  ships  of  the  line,  with  several  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  400 
transports  conveying  86,000  men.  This  great  armament  commenced  , 
its  career  of  rapine  by  seizing  on  the  important  island  of  Malta, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.     A  great  amount 

of  treasure  and  munitions  of  war,  besides  the  possession 
'      of  the  strongest  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  thus  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  French,  and  after  leaving  a  garrison  of 
4,000  men  in  the  island,  Bonaparte  shaped  his  course  direct  for 
Alexandria,  the  first  division  of  his  troops  lauding  at  Marabou,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  1st  of  July.  Aboukir  and  Bosetta^ 
which  commanded  the  mouths  of  the  Mle,  were  occupied  without 
difficulty;  and  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  small  garrison  of 
Alexandria,  the  French  entered  the  place,  and  for  several  hours 
occupied  themselves  in  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 
Undeterred  by  the  horrors  of  the  desert  and  the  sufferings  of  his 

troops,  Bonaparte  then  pushed  on  to  Cairo,  and  ob- 
^f^J/  *^*  tained  two  victories  over  the  Mamelukes,  one  of  which 

was  within  sight  of  the  Pyramids  (21st  July).  The  capital 
surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  thus  in  three  weeks,  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  the  frontier  of  Asia  and  the  gateway  of  India,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  French.  But  to  hold  their  conquest  securely, 
it  was  essential  that  they  should  retain  also  the  command  of  the  sea.* 

85.  The  Battle  of  the  Nile.— Two  days  before  the  French  left 

*  Massey,  IV.,  187-190;  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  XXVI.,  Far.  41-50. 
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Toulon,  Nelson  was  despatched  from  Gibraltar  bj  Earl  St.  Yincent 
to  watch  their  movements,  and  he  was  off  Messina  when  he 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Malta.     His  opinion  from  the  first,  f^J*^ 
pointed  to  Egypt  as  the  destination  of  Bonaparte's  enter-  the  Freneh 
prise,  and  he  accordingly  made  direct  for  Alexandria,  which  JJ^^^J* 
was  reached  on  the  28th  of  June.     No  enemy  was  there, 
however,  and  no  tidings  could  be  obtained  of  them ;  yet  three  days 
afterwards,  the  French  Admiral  Brueys,  was  off  the  same  port,  where 
he  learned  that  Nelson  had  sailed  away  in  search  of  him.     During 
this,  the  British  Government  was  waiting  with  anxious  expectation 
for  news  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  resentment  which  had 
been  felt  by  the  senior  admirals  against  the  appointment  of  a  junior 
officer  to   such  an  important    command,   was    taken  up  by    the 
journalists,  who  complained  of  naval  mismanagement,  and  the  rash- 
ness of  the  Admiralty  in  selecting  so  young  a  commander.     Others 
again   were  afraid  that   Nelson  would  do   somethiug    too   despe- 
rate.    On  the   20th  of  July,  Nelson  reported  to  Lord    St.  Vincent 
that,  after  sailing  six  hundi-ed  leagues,  ho  had  obtained  no  tidings  of 
the  French  fleet  since  they  left  Malta.  After  provisioning  his  vessels 
at  Syracuse,  he  again  set  out,  however,  in  search  of  his  foe  (25th 
July) ;   heard  off  the  Morea,  that  they  had  sailed  from  Candia,  a 
month  before,  in   a   south-easterly  direction ;   and  then, 
with  this  welcome  news,  formed  his  squadron   in  close  J^iuie 
order  and    steered  straight    for  Egypt.     On  the  1st  of  French  ami 
August,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  discovered  ^y *""**' 
them  at  anchor  in  the   Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  instantly 
made  the  signal  for  action. 

The  French  fleet  consisted  of  i6  sail  of  the  line ;  they  lay  close  in  shore 
with  a  large  shoal  in  their  rear ;  in  the  advance  of  their  line,  on  the  left,  was 
the  island  of  Aboukir,   on  which  a  formidable  battery  had  been  erected,'  and 
their  flanks  were   covered  by  numerous  gunboats.     To   an  ordinary  com- 
mander this  position   would  have  appeared   impregnable  ;  but 
Nelson  had  repeatedly  discussed  with  his  captains  every  possible  PodUon  of 
contingency  under  which  the  enemy  might  be  encountered,  and  the  French 
liad  thus  inspired  them  with  entire    confidence  in   his  skill  and  ^^^* 
judgment.     It  does   not   appear,   however,   that   he  issued  any 
particular  orders  to  his  captains  immediately  before  the  engagement,  although 
he  decided  at   once,  that  as  there  must  be  sea-room   along  either  side  of  a 
ship  which  swung  at  her  anchorage,  half  his  ships  should  cast  anchor  on  the 
inner  side  of  the   French  line,  and  half  on  the  outer  side.     This  manoeuvre 
had  been  executed  with  partial  success  by  Lord   Duncan,  at  Camperdown, 
and  was  one  well  known  to  naval  commanders.* 

The  signal  for  action  being  given,   the  foremost  ships  heaved 

*  Masaey  lY.,  192. 
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ahead,  sonnding  as  they   advanced.     The  shoal  at  the  westem 

extremity  of  the  bay  was  rounded  by  eleven  of  the  Britiah 
^^toiu^  squadron  ;  but  the  CuUoden,Yntii  Nelson's  favourite  officer, 
fl«et.  Captain  Trowbridge,  grounded,   and  this  vessel  with  the 

Leander,  which  remained  to  assist  her,  was  not  in  the 
action. 

At  length  five  ships  succeeded,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  batteries  and  gunboats,  in  casting  anchor  between  the  Freneh 
line  and  the  shoal ;  and  these  ships,  damaged  as  they  were,  became 
instantly  engaged  in  close  action  with  their  opponents  alongside.  Nel- 
son in  tbe  Vanffuurd,  with  the  remaining  five  ships  of  his  sqaadnm, 
took  up  a  position  to  seaward  of  the  enemy.  The  general  aotioii 
commenced  at  sunset,  and  continued  through  the  night  until  six 
o*clock  the  following  morning.  But  in  less  than  two  hours,  five  of 
the  enemy's  ships  had  struck ;  and  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  the  sea 

and  shore  for  miles  around,  were  illuminated  by  a  fire 
^JJ'lJ^j^  from  the  decks  of  the  Orient,  the  French  flag  ship  of  180 

guns.  In  half  an  hour  she  blew  up  with  an  explosion  so 
appalling,  that  for  some  minutes  the  action  was  entirely  suspended. 
At  this  time  the  French  Admiral  Brueys  was  dead ;  Nelson  also  had 
been  carried  below  with  a  wound  on  the  head,  which  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  mortal,  but  which  was  soon  found  to  be  only  super- 
ficial, though  it  disabled  him  from  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
engagement.     After  the  explosion  of  the  Orient ,  the  freneh  line 

was  reduced  to  six  ships  in  the  rear  of  the  squadron,  the 
^"^e^**  six  van  ships  having  ahready  surrendered.  The  comhet 
night.  was  therefore  still  maintained  vAih  the  desperate   braveify 

which  distinguished  the  service  of  the  RepubUe ;  but  as 
the  morning  broke,  the  fight  gradually  slackened,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  all  resistance  ceased.  Of  the  IB  French  ships  of  ike 
line,  nine  had  been  taken  and  two  burnt;  and  the  victors  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  two  remaining  line  of  battle  sh^s, 
with  two  frigates,  stand  out  to  sea  and  escape,  without  the  power  of  pze- 
venting  them.  If  NelsoQ  had  been  supplied  with  any  frigates  or  smtl 

craft,  not  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels  would  have  escaped; 
^fSniieT"'  ^^^  ^®  expressed  his  feelings  in  one  of  his  despatches,  ^y 

saying  that  if  he  were  to  die  at  that  moment,  trotil  ^ 
frigates  would  be  found  stamped  on  his  heart. 

Although  the  combatants  in  this  memorable  engagement  had  as 
equal  number  of  ships,  the  French  had  greatly  the  advantage  id 
the  number  of  guns  and  men.  The  British  vessels  were  all  sevedtj- 
fours,  while  besides  the  Orient ,   three  of  the  French  were    80  gos 
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ships.  The  eomplement  of  the  crews  was,  on  the  British  side  8,066, 
and  on  the  French  11,280  seamen  and  marines.  The  yietors  lost 
896  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  French  ahont  2,225;  besides 
which  8,000  prisoners  were  taken,  who  were  liberated  and  sent  on 
shore,* 

The  glorious  news  of  Nelson's  victory  did  not  reach  England  until 
ihe  2nd  of  October,  and  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  people 
knew  no  bounds.  Nelson's  long  and  unsuccessful  voyage  in  Jir'****"^' 
search  of  the  enemy,  had  given  rise  to  general  murmurs,  sn^taad. 
and  as  the  weeks  went  by  and  no  tidings  came,  the  public 
discontent  grew  somewhat  alarming.    But  when  a  Gazette  Extra- 
<nrdinary  announced  in  the  simple  words  ''  A  great  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,"  and  the  particulars 
became  known,  the    name  of  Nelson  and  the  Nile  was   in  every 
mouth  ;  and  all  men  agreed,  admirals  and    officials,   competent 
judges  as  well  as  ale-house  critics,  that  this  was  the  greatest  sea- 
fight  England  had  yet  won.     The  honours  and  rewards  which  the 
Government  thought  sufficient  for  the  services   of  the  great  admiral 
were  far  from  satisfying  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
the  country.     Nelson  was  only  admitted  to  the  tail  of  the  ''^.^^ 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  with  a  MeiMo  bdng 
pension  of  i^2,000  a  year,  while  the  lesser  victories  of  St.  *°^l^ 
Vincent  and  Camperdown  had  been  rewarded  with  higher  "^ 
titles  and  pensions.     This  ungracious  parsimony  was  not  owing  to 
Pitt,  but  to  the  King,  who,  witii  his  narrow  formal  mind,  objected  to 
the  Minister's  recommendation  to  make  Nelson  a  viscount,  on  thQ 
technical  ground  that  the  admiral  was  only  second  in  command  on 
the  Mediterranean  station  (Lord  St.  Vincent  being  the  chief)  at  the 
time  of  his  victory.! 

86.  Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  by  Marshal  Suwarroff. — 
The  grand  result  of  the  battie  of  the  Nile  was,  that  it   aroused 
Europe  from  despondency  and  gave  its  sovereigns  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity which  had  yet  occurred  for  making  a  stand  against  Freuch 
aggression.     Accordingly  in  December,   the  Czar  formed  a  sub- 
sidiary alliance   with   Great    Britain,    and    immediately 
advanced  an  army  of  60,000  men  under  Suwarroflf,  into  ^SST"^ 
Moravia.     At  this  time,  the  Congress   of  the   German 
States  was  being  |ield  at  Rastadt,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 

*  This  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  is  taken  exclusiyely  from  MaaBe3^s  C^eorge 
tiie  Third.  IV.,  190-196.  This  writer  bases  his  aocoiint  solely  on  Nelson's  Despotobes, 
and  it  is  consequently  more  truthful  than  Bonthey's  dramatic  Tersion. 

f  MaAsey,  IV.,  190. 
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settling  questions  of  bonndary  with  France,  bnt  really  to  carry  into 
effect  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Oampo  Formio,  by  whicih 
Austria  and  France  had  agreed  to  seize  and  partition  ijie  smaller 
German  principalities  between  them.  The  French  plenipotentiaries 
immediately  demanded  that  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  should  oppose 
the  entrance  of  the  Russian  army  into  Germany,  and  the  answer 
being  unsatisfactory,  the  Directory  declared  war.  Bnt 
2^JJ^°'  their  forces  under  Jourdan  were  defeated  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles  at  Stockach  (28th  March,  1799),  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Russians,  advancing  i])to  Italy,  rapidly  recovered,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  all  the  conquests  made  by  Bonaparte^ 
except  Genoa.  The  battle  of  Cassano  (27th  April)  decided  the  &ie 
Bnmaii  Tie-  ^^  ^^^  Cisalpinc  RepubUc ;  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia 
toriM  in  (18th,  19th,  and  20th  June)  drove  the  French  beyond  the 
^*^'  Appenines ;    the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and   Alessandia 

surrendered  in  July ;  and  on  the  15th  of  August  the  furious  battle 
of  Novi  entirely  routed  the  combined  French  forces  under  Moreaa. 
These  successive  victories  brought  defeat  upon  the  French  in 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
imbecile  Court  of  Naples  had  been  driven  by  the  French 
^Jjjj^  ^  to  seek  shelter  in  Palermo,  whither  they  had  been  con* 
veyed  in  Nelson's  own  ship  the  Vanguard,  The  kingdom 
was  then  proclaimed  as  the  Parthenopeian  Republic ;  but  its  dura- 
tion was  very  brief ;  the  royal  family  was  presently  restored,  and  it 
is  painful  to  record,  that  Nelson  assisted  them  in  their  revenge 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  although  a  detachment  of  his 
men  was  employed  in  the  more  honourable  occupation  of  redndng 
Oivita  Yecchia  and  Rome,  both  of  which  places  surrendered  to 
British  naval  captains. 

After  the  great  victory  of  Novi,  the  plan  of  the  Russian  general 
was  to  attack  the  French  in  Genoa,  while  the  archduke 
DiaMivaneBt  prcsscd  them  in  Switzerland  ;  and  ultimately  to  invade 
aSiTSm**  France  with  the  united  armies.  Suwarroff  crossed  the 
•ndBoniftiis.  Alps  and  performed  his  part  of  the  agreement ;  but  differ- 
ences arose  between  the  allied  powers;  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  Suwarroff  and  the  Archduke  Charles;  the  old  Rus- 
sian marshal,  with  a  reduced  army  of  18,000  men,  found  himself 
deserted  ;  his  lieutenant  Korsakoff,  who  had  been  previously  detached 
with  a  division  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians,  had  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  at  Zurich  (24th- 25th  September) ;  and  as  the 
enemy  under  Massena  were  closing  round  him,  the  veteran  con- 
queror was  forced,  for  the  first  time,  after  forty  years  of  commandf 
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to  make  a  retreat.     This  moyement  was  effected  with  his  usual  8k|lk> 
and  success,  through  the  peaks  of  Glarus  and  the  Grisons ;        _^^l^ 
his  men  reaching  Ilantz  on  the  10th  of  October.      But  ^^^^^^y 
the  Czar,   indignant  at  the    conduct  of  the   Austrians,  um  Aipt. 
ordered  his  army  to  return  to   Russia,   and   Suwarroff 
languished  and  died  in  disgrace  soon  after  his  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg.    The  main  result  of  this  campaign  was   therefor^  confined  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Italian  peninsula;  that  they 
were  not  driven  out  of  Switzerland  was  wholly  due  t6;ihB  perverse 
policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.* 

87.  British  Expedition  to  Holland. — While  the  Italian  campaign 
was  in  progress,  the  British  Government  projected  an  expedition  to 
Holland,  with  one  of  the  largest  armies  that  had  ever  been   sent 
from  our  shores.     Thirty    thousand  men   were   destined  for  the 
service,  and  the  Czar  undertook  to  furnish  17,000  more. 
On  the  28th  of  August,  the  first  British  division  17,000  J^»^*^^^ 
strong,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  effected  its  landing 
at  the  Helder,  after  an  engagement  of  ten  hours  with  the  Butch 
under  Daersdcls.     A  reinforcement  of  5,000  men  arrived  the  next 
day,  and  on  the  SOth,  the  18  men  of  war  in  the  Texel,  being  chiefly 
the   remnant  of  De  Winter's   squadron   which  had  escaped  from 
Campcrdown,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot.     On  the  14th  of 
September,  the  arrival  of  some  Russian  divisions,  and  of  the  Buke 
of  York  with  three  British  brigades,  raised  the  aUiedarmyto  86,000 
men,   and   several  actions    took  place    in  the   neighbourhood  of 
Alkmaar,  Haarlem,  and  Bergen,  with  varying  success,  and  consider- 
able losses  on  both  sides  (October).     The  situation  of  the  invaders 
now  became  exceedingly  precarious.     While  the   Butch 
responded  to  the  French  levies  with  alacrity,  they  gave  no  »«*«»» 
encouragement  to  the   allies,  who  professed  to  fight  for  SSuio^ 
their   deliverance,  and   the  restoration   of  their   ancient  Franch. 
government  under  the  House   of  Orange.     Thus    while 
the  ranks  of  the  invaders   were  thinned  by  their  losses  in  battle, 
and  the  usual  casualties  of  an  army  in  the  field,  those  of  the  repub- 
licans were  rapidly  augmenting.      The  season,  moreover,  was  far 
advanced ;  a  forward  movement  was  hopeless,  and   even 
a  retreat  could  not  be  effected  without  great  loss.    Under  2J*York^ 
these  circumstances,  the  Buke  of  York  entered  into   a  eracoatot 
convention  with  the  French  conmiander,  for  the  evacua-  ^*  ^^^' 

*  Massey,  lY.,  200-219 ;  Alison's  Europe,  chapters  27  and  28. 
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tion  of  Holland,   which  was  carried  into  effect  before  the  end  of 
November,  1799.* 

88.  The  Siege  of  Acre. — The  situation  of  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  during  these  events,  had  become  very  critical.  The  dostrac* 
tion  of  their  fleet  had  filled  the  soldiers  with  alarm  and  dejection, 
since  they  found  themselves  exiled  witliout  hope  of  return,  on  an 
inhospitable  shore.  The  firmness  of  Bonaparte,  however,  far  from 
forsaking  him,  only  prompted  him  to  redoubled  eflforts  for  organising 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  extending  his  schemes  of  con- 
quest. Mills,  hospitals,  printing  presses  and  foundries  were  estab- 
lished ;  the  country  was  surveyed  and  explored,  and  its  antiquities 
investigated.  Desaix  was  despatched  against  the  Mamelukes  of 
Upper  Egypt,  while  Bonaparte  himself  undertook  an  expedition  into 
Palestine,  where  the  Turkish  forces  were  gathering  in   formidable 

numbers.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1799,  his  army,  con- 
BoiuiimrteB  sistiug  of  13,000  mcu,  entered  the  Desert,  and  miurched 
^JI^^^^J^  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  El  Arish,  Gaza» 
i>«ert.         and  Jaffa  successively  yielded  to  his  arms.     At  the  last 

mentioned  place  he  put  the  garrison  of  more  than  8,000 
men  to  the  sword ;  an  atrocious  cruelty  which  speedily  recoiled 
npon  the  perpetrators,  since  it  had  the  eil'ect  of  making  the  Turks 
fight  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  men  who  knew  that  massacre 
would  follow  their  submission  or  defeat. 

A  week  after  the  storming  of  Jaffa,  the  French  appeared  before 
Acre  (16th  March),  the  chief  object  of  their  expedition,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  it  would  give  them  the  command  of  Syria,  and  facilitate 
their  progress  either  to  Constantinople  or  India.  The  Porte  had 
invested  a  native  chief,  Djezzar  Pacha,  with  the  conmiand  of  ths 
important  post,  and  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  small  British  squadron  left  to  blockade  Alexandria,  also 

proceeded  to  assist  in  its  defence.  On  his  way.  Sir  Sidney 
^^^'^y  Smith  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  French 
dafowiB  Aa:  fiiotilla  of  guuboats  containing  the  battering  train  for  the 

siege.  These  were  landed  for  the  defence  of  Acre,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  although  the  place  was  in  a  most  wretched 
condition  and  almost  indefensible,  the  French  assaulted  it  in  vain 
for  fifty  days.  Meanwhile,  a  force  of  80,000  Syrians  was  drawn 
together  in  the  rear  of  the  besiegers ;  but  these  irregular  masses 
were  easily  routed  and  dispersed  at  Nazareth  and  Mount  Tabor  (8th 
and  15th  April).      The  garrison,   however,  was    enabled  by  the 

*  Massey,  IV.,  219-225 ;  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  XXVIL,  Far.  58-72. 
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temporary  saspension  of  the  assaults,  to  strengthen  their  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  they  were  presently  cheered  by  the  arriyal  in  the  roads 
of  a  fleet  of  transports  (7th  May).     Bonaparte  now  determined  to 
make  a  grand  and  final  assault  before  these  reinforcements  could 
land  ;  but  Sir  Sidney  Smith  hastily  collected  a  few  boats*  crews,  and 
led  them  to  the  breach  which  the  enemy  had    made. 
The   appearance   of  a  handful  of  sailors  in  the  foremost  ^^SL*** 
post   of  danger,   electrified   the    Turkish   soldiers    into  saiion. 
impetuous  action ;  and  the  French,   when  they  reached 
the  walls,  found  themselves  engaged  in  such  a  deadly  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  that  they  ultimately  gave  way,  and  after  repeated  attempts 
on  three  successive  days,  they   broke  up  their  camp  and  returned 
towards  Egypt   (20th  May).     Their  line  of  retreat  was 
covered  with  corpses,  and  blasted  with  ruin.     The  Turks  ^JJ|^^ 
and  Arabs  hung  on  their  rear  and  killed  every  straggler ;  the  ^gypL 
sick  dropped  on  the  burning  sand  and  were  left  there  by 
their  comrades ;  and  at  Jaffa,  where   they  halted,   their  hospitals 
were  so  full,  that  Bonaparte  proposed  to  the  medical  officers  to  get 
rid  of  the  sick  by  poison.     On  the  16th  of  June,  the  weary  remnant 
of  the  French  army  re-entered   Cairo ;   and  they  had  not  enjoyed 
many  days*  repose,  before  they  were  again  led  out  to  encounter  a 
Turkish  army   (25th  July)    which   had   landed  at  the 
peninsula  of  Aboukir.     This  force  was  overpowered  after  Jjj^jj* 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  almost  annihilated.     After  this 
decisive  battle,  Bonaparte  became  restless,  and  being  informed  of 
the  reverses  which   the   French  arms  had  sustained  in  Italy,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  Europe  without  delay.     Having  delegated  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Kleber,  and  announced  his  departure  in 
general    orders,   Bonaparte,    accompanied  by  Berthier, 
Mnrat,  Lannes  and  Marmont,  escaped  from  Egypt  on  the  f^^^^^L^ 
night  of  the  22nd  of  August,  and  arrived  safely  at  Frejus  seertuy. 
(8th  October).     The  same  day  he  set  off  for  Paris.* 

89.  The  Overthrow  of  Tippoo    Sultan  and  his  Kingdom  of 
Mysore. — The  re- establishment  of  the  French  in  India  was  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  and  Syria.     Long 
before  the  preparations  were  commenced  at  Toulon,  French  JJ^,^ 
agents  had  been  busy  at  Seringapatam,  flattering  Tippoo  uywon. 
Sultan  with  the  hope   of  French  assistance  in  expelling 
the  English  from    Hindostan.     This  most   inveterate  of  all  the 
enemies  of  England  in  the  East,  had  renewed  the  war  in  1789  during 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  XXVI.,  Par.  77-113. 
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the  admioistration  of  Lord  Coniwallb.  Bat  he  had  been  ngiullj 
defeated  in  Gcveral  eogagi'mcnts,  and  his  capital  beiog taken,  he  mi 
compelled  to  snbmit  to  a  treaty  of  peaec  (lOth  March,  1702).  I7 
vhich  ho  was  required  to  cede  the  half  of  his  dominions  to  EngJand 
and  her  allies,  tlio  Nizam  and  the  Fcisbwah ;  to  pav  a  snm  of  thm 
millions  sterling;  release  all  his  prtBoncrs,  and  snrrender  his  two 
sons  as  hostages  nntil  these  terms  had  been  carried  oat.  The  Saltan 
remained  qaiet  for  some  jcars  aStar  this  ;  bat  the  ageata  of  Fimnea 

were  constantly  arging  him  to  renew  hostilitieB,  and  at 
222'*^  lengthin  1797,  hosentaaecret  embassT  to  the  French  fEore^ 
uhvuuiuu  noroftheKIanritins,  asking  for  10,(M)0  soldiers  and  80,000 

negroes,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  Mysore  against 
the  East  India  Company.  The  French  governor  chose  to  receiw 
thisembasayin  public, and  a  proclamation  vrhichheisaaed,  annoone* 
iDg  &6  Saltan's  proposal  and  inviting  volunteers  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  his  service,  exposed  the  intrigae  (June,  1798).  IiordU<«ii- 
ingtoD,  afterwards  created  Marquis  Wt^Qesley,  was  then  (Governor- 
General,  and  being  a  man  of  splendid  abilities,  and  of  vigorona 
character,  he  took  immediate  measures  to  repel  the  expected  attack. 
The  forces  of  the  Company  were  not  at  that  time  in  a  very  efficient 
condition,  and  the  only  native  allies  npoii  whose  fidelity  relianoe 
could  bo  placed,  were  the  Peishwah  and  the  Nizam.  Lord  Mom- 
ingtOQ  therefore  first  endcavonred  to  detach  Tippoofrom  his  French 
aUies ;  but  although  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  was  then 
known  in  India  (November,  1798),  the  6<ivenior  General's  overtures 
bad  no  effect  npoD  the  Sultan.  General  Harris  accordiiif;ly  entered 
the  Mysore  territory  (5th  March,  1709)  with  a  force  of  more  than 
40,000  men,  besides  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  unespectediy  furnished 

by  the  Nizam.  To  this  latter  contingent  was  attached  the 
*]"^  8Srd  British    regiment,  under   the  command   of  Arthor 

ncTiniidsd  Wellesley,  the  brother  of  the  Governor- General.  While 
MBnimmp*  ^jj^  ftrmy Under  General  Harris  advanced  from  Vellore  on 

tho  sido  of  Madras  against  Soringapatam,  a  force  nnder 
GoHeral  Stuart  was  approaching  from  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The 
Sultan  directed  his  first  attack  against  this  latter  body  ;  bat  he 
was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  at  Periapntnm.  He  next  incurred  a 
second  defeat  from  the  main  army  at  Maltavelly,  and  thus  finding 
himself  unable  to  resist  his  enemy  in  the  open  field,  retired  within 
tho  fortifications  of  Soringapatam.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1799,  a 
week  after  tho  battle  of  MallaveUy,  General  Harris  appeared  before 
the  capital  of  Mysore  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  May,  a  broach  had  been 
sufficiently  mode  for  the  city  to  be  stormed  next  day.    The  assaolt 
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was  led  bj  General  Baird ;  and  in  two  hours  the  place  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  assailants.    Tippoo  fell  fighting  to  the  last, 
and  his  body  was  fonnd  among  five  hondred  others,  piled  Ji^J^mS 
in  one  of  the  gateways.    The  whole  kingdom  of  the  Mysore  am. 
tboa  fell  into  the  poBseBsion  of  Ibe  Company.     Portions  of 
the  territory  were  assigned  to  Ibe  Nizam  and  the   Peiahwah ;  Ihe 
descendant  of  tbe  ancient  rajahs,  whom  Hyder  Ali  bad  dispossessed, 
was  Tostored  tmder  such  conditions  as  rendered  him  the  vassal  c^ 
England;  and  the  fortress  and  island  of  Seringapatam,  together 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  was  appropriated  by  the  con- 
querors.    Treasure  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  was  foond 
in  the  captured  city,  and  a  mass  of  correspondence  with  tbe  French, 
including  a  letter  from  Bonaparte  (26th  January,  1799)  announcing 
his  arrival  at  the  Bed  Sea  with  an  innamerable  and  invincible  army, 
to  rescue  tbe  Sultan  from  tbe  yoke  of  his  oppressors.* 

4.— CONTINUED  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAB  IN  ENGLAND. 

90.  First  Imposition  of  the  Income  Tax. — The  Farbamentary 
Session  of  1798-99  was  remarkable  for  its  financial  meaaorea.  1^ 
December,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  subsidiary  aUiance  waa 
made  with  Bnssia ;  Tarkey  was  also  assisted  ;  and  Pitt  announced 
that  tbe  supplies  for  the  year  would  amount  to  twenty-nine  miUions, 
To  meet  tiiis  constantly  increasing  expenditure,  the  Minister  now 
proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  lustory  of  British  finance,  an  In- 
come Tax,  of  10  per  cent,  npon  every  income  of  £200  and  upwards, 
and  from  that  amount  down  to  £60  a  year,  an  assebsmciit  on  a 
graduated  scale.  Tbe  taxable  income  of  tbe  country  was  computed 
at  102  miUiuns ;  a  revenue  would  thus  be  raised,  by  this  one  item 
alone,  of  ten  miUions.  All  the  objections  to  an  income  tax  with 
which  the  present  generation  is  familiar,  were  stated  by  the  op- 
ponents of  this  measure ;  but  it  was  carried  without  any  division  in 
either  House,  i 

91.  Bonaparte's  Betnm  from  Egypt — He  ia  appointed  First 
Consul. — When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Directory,  to  whom 
be  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  fear,  did  not  venture  to  call  him 
to  account  fur  absenting  liimself  from  the  army  without 

leave  ;  nor  did  ho  condescend  to  offer  a  word  of  explana-  "l^JJ^i 
tion  on  the  subject.     He  felt  that  tbe  time  bad  now  fully  J^ 
come,  when  he  could  safely  make  open  advances  to  power. 
By  a  scries  of  rapid  and  well  contrived  manceuvres  he  then  ab(dishfld 
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tb«  imbecile  Directory,  diepcrsed  the  Coancll  of  Fivo  Htmdred,  and 

constituted  himaelf  Dictator,  iiuder  the  title  of  First  CudsqI  (llth 
NoTembcr).  Hia  triumph  vns  distis^islicd  bv  a  moderation  an- 
known  in  prc^ione  revolutions.  No  proecriptions  and  few  arrests 
followed;  the  State  prisoners,  amoimting  to  many  thousands,  were 
leleaacd ;  the  law  of  hostnges.  the  forced  loans  and  other  revolution- 
ary edicts  were  rcpcnled ;  the  churches  were  reopened  and  tho  prieat- 
hood  was  re- cstabUshed.  It  aoon  became  manifest  that  the  neiT 
ruler  of  France  intended  to  restore  monarchical  institutions ;  and 
the  people,  disgusted  with  Uberty  and  equahty,  were  eager  for  Uie 
restituticu  c>  oyi'.cr  under  a  permanent  and  inteiligiblo  form  of 
GoTemment.''  The  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  the  24th 
of  December ;  Camboceres  and  Lebrun,  men  of  moderation  and 
probity,  were  the  nominal  collcagnea  of  tho  First  Conaul ;  Talleyrand 
became  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Fouche  big  Minister  of 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  tho  First  Consul  was  to  propitiate 
foreign  powers  by  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  diplomatic  agento 
of  the  Bepnbhc  at  tlie  diHerent  Courta  of  Europe,  announcing  the 
moderate  and  pacific  views  of  tho  new  Government.  To  Great 
Britain,  Bonaparte  made  a  direct  proposal  of  peace  in  the 
JSi'u^^  unusual  fonn  of  a  letter  to  tho  King.  This  lettor  was 
uwKins.  atriking  and  plausible;  it  waa  very  brief,  contained  no 
distinct  proposition,  but  merely  nskcd  if  there  were  no 
means  of  coming  to  an  understanding.  The  Cabinet  decided  on 
rejecting  the  overture,  butthcdeapatch  in  which  Lord  Grenville,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  conveyed  this  decision  nas  sarcastic,  contemptu- 
ous and  dictatorial,  and  altogether  calculr.tcd  to  repel  the  advances 
of  the  First  Consul  if  they  had  been  sincere.  Bonaparte,  however, 
was  BO  desirous  of  obtaining  a  character  for  moderation,  that  he 
renewed  his  proposal  in  a  formal  manner  through  Tolleynind; 
althongh  it  ia  now  known  that  this  proposal  was  altogether  false  and 
iUusorj',  since  he  himself  afterwards  admitted  as  much.  He  was 
wan  aware  that  hia  power  at  this  time  depended  on  his  glory,  and 
his  glory  on  his  victories ;  and  his  sole  object  was  to  dissolve  the 
oonfederacy  which  English  wealth  and  Fnglish  naval  triumphs  had 
arrayed  against  France.  Tho  whole  cnrrespondonce  on  this  matter 
was  sharply  discussed  in  Parliament ;  Dnndaa.  Whitbread  and  Can- 
ning, who  now  aspired  to  the  foremost  rank  in  Parhament,  together 
witli  Erskine,  succcs^^ively  addrOBsed  tlie  House,  while  Foi  came 
forth  from  hia  retirement  to  support  the  oanae  of  peace.f 

•  Kuwr,  17,  340.  t  Ibid. IV..340-ZM. 
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02.  Apprehendons  of  Famine  la  England. — Yet  while  the  Mla- 
irters  refosed  to  eutortain  any  oTertorea  from  Francs,  thej  had  no 
luilitaij  project  of  their  own,  and  their  only,  present  available  modo 
of  prosecating  the  war  waa  by  the  grant  of  a  aabaidy  to  AuBtria,  and 
the  Princes  of  the  German  Empire,  to  the  amaoat  of  two  milliona 
and  a  half  (Febra^y,  1800).  A  loan  of  eighteen  millions  was  indeed 
readily  Bubsoribed  at  an  interest  of  4j  per  cent.,  and  the 
OoTemors  of  the   Bank  of  England  advanced  a  aom  of  onatik^ 
three  millions  for  aiz  years,  without  intereat,  in  considera-  ^^jl^i*^ 
ation  of  the  renewal  of  their  charter  for  twenty-one  years,  tutitat. 
These  transactions  atford  remarkable  proofs  of  the  increas- 
ing and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  ;*  but  there  existed 
nevertheless  great  distress,  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  past  and  present  years.     Many  schemes  were  proposed 
for  meeting  the  scarcity ;  bat  the  only  measare  of  legislation  adopted 
was  an  Act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  white  wheaten  bread.     This  Act 
was  passed  in  February,  1800;  but  at  the  endofNovem- 
ber,  the  prospect  of  famine  became  very  alarming,  and  it  J^J,^ 
was  found  necessary  to  encourage  the  importation  of  com  uum  m. 
by   oicessivo   bounties.     It   was,  however,  the   prevalent  j;^;^ 
(pinion,  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  trust- 
ing to   the   foreign    market  to  supply    the    deficiency  at  home  ; 
and   the   monetary  disturbanceB  of  1797,  which  led  to  the  enB> 
pension   of  cash  payments,    were   attribntcd,   in   a  great  dcgrae, 
(o  the  export   of  buUion    in    exchange    for    foreign    com  in  the 
preceding    year.      The  pressure    on  the  home  market,  thereioTe, 
fitr     from     suggesting     the      expediency    of    facilitating     tiie 
import  of  foreign  produce,  seemed   to  shew  the   neces- 
sity of  restricting  it.     By  the  Act  of  1773,  foreign  im-  ^  __ 
portation  vaa  forbidden  nnless  the  price  rose  to  iUs.  a  utMorm 
quarter ;  but  in  1791  the  prohibitive  price  was  raised  to 
S4s.,  and  in  1814  to  80s.;  and  this,  when  the  increase  of  popoiatiao 
and  the  growing  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence  rendered  it 
the  more  necessary  to  enlarge  the  area  of  produi^e.     Inclosare  Acta 
bad  been  passed,  in  an  increasing  number,  from  the  year   1710, 
when  the   Parhamcnt  first   sanctioned  the  cnltivation  of  common 

•  InlTna.nttbcnuncatlOQotUieBiwakB'ortliailoiuaclCaiDnioiia.thasoDunai. 
oUlnndtradlugcliLsuiBsubSGribea&BBUiotmoro  tlmji  two  inllllDiu. u ■  Ins-wlU 
offeriuH  lo  tbs  OoTemmentlorUiB  imHooatlon  nt  tlie  mr.  Tha  Bank  ol  HnglMid 
huded  tlie  lubuTlptiaa  wilb  MXOJtA,  mid  Ihe  King  navs  fU.tO}.  vliloli  lie  uud  ba 
could  111  afford.  Amoad  otliui  don&tloni  of  eqnal  aniount,  Hr.  Poel  ifBtLsrsf  tha 
Mliiliter)  hokUco printer  b(  nan.putdomiilUMUMa  mbnodpti'iD  lOT  bli  Qrm. 
Wlien  lio  told  Mr.  Yatci,  hli  ■enJor  nut&eT.wlUi  some  mliglTing,  vbat  h*  hid  Ooim, 
Ue  annrer  WM  "ynn  oilRbt  u  well  ban  madaU^SO/lOO  wbOa  rou  wan  akoat  Ub' 
— auufaopa'a  Lite  ol  FlU,  m.,  D9. 
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land.     Sixteen  snch  Acts  were   pagaed  in  the  reign  of  George  L ;  ' 
226  in  the  reign  of  George  11. ;  and  from  1760  to  1796  the  nnmber 
was  not  less  than  1,682.     The  extent  of  knd  thus  eucloBed   was 
estimated  at  840,000  acres,  in  the  half  century  before  the  accesBiOD 
of  George  III. ;  and  at  throe  milliona,  in  the  Eucceeding  thirtv-gix 

years.  This  land,  however,  could  not  at  first  be  adapted 
MDcb  tand  to  the  cultivatioD  of  wheat,  without  an  oatlaj  which  high 
^JSJTJJJI'  prices  only  could  remunerate ;  and  it  was  found  more 
ku  DD  '  profitable  to  couvert  the  enclosed  lands  into  stock  farms, 
2^^J2^  on  account  of  the  demand  for  an  increased  supply  of 
^Hto.  animal  food  by  a  new  class  of  labourers,  the  offspring  of 

the  manufacturing  system,  who  received  far  higher  wages 
than  ploughmen  and  carters.  Thus  it  was  that  the  enclosure  of 
the  commons  did  not  materially  benefit  the  staple  of  English  food. 
The  pressure  which  resulted  irom  the  restriction  on  the  supply  cd 
tooi  fell  chiefly  upon  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts,  because 
the  rural  popi^tion  lived  upon  the  rates.  Country  gentlemen  and 
parish  clergymen  considered  it  to  be  an  act  of  pstriotiBm,  in  those 
days,  to  encourage  early  marriages  among  the  farm  labourers,  and 
offer  bounties  to  the  parents  oF  large  families.     The  lower  orders 

were  thus  taught,  that  prndence  and  restraint  with  regard 
rtmnirat  to  marriage  were  virtues  with  which  they  had  no  concern  ; 
'^^^^  it  followed  therefore  that  the  peasantry  should  grow  up 
lui^  devoid  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  that  they 

should  look  to  their  superiors  for  employment  or  mainten- 
ance instead.  Bread-scales  were  accordingly  introduced,  by  which 
surplus  labourers  were  pwd  wages  out  of  the  poor  rates,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  families,  when  the  price  of  bread  reached  a  stated  sum. 
When  the  gallon  loaf  of  81B  11  oz.  cost  Is.,  then  every  man  received 
8s.  weekly  from  the  rates,  for  himself,  and  Is.  6d.  for  every  other 
member  ofhis  family  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  bread  rose 
Gt  fell,  8d.  to  the  man  and  Id.  to  each  of  the  family,  on  every  penny 
which  the  loaf  rose  above  a  sbilling.*  This  system  lasted  nearly 
long  enough  to  complete  the  demoralisation  of  the  labouring 
clasBOB,  and  undermine  property  itself;  and  it  has  only  been 
extirpated  from  the  poor-law  within  the  Inst  thirty  years.  The 
foUy  of  some  of  the  judges  contributed  very  much  to  create  the 
popular  discontent  and  increase  the  scarcity,  by  encouraging  the 
prosecution  of  the  com  factors,  through  whose  agency  the  foreign 
trade  in  com  was  chiefly  carried  on.  Mr.  Rusby,  a  partner  in  one 
of  the  principal  com  houses  in  the  City,  for  having,  in  the  coarse  of 
•  Knight's  FopuUr  HlBtory,  vn.,  891. 
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liis  basinesa,  bought  and  resold  wheat  is  tho  same  market,  an  act, 
which  tmder  a  statute  of  Edward  YI.  constitated  the  offence 
of  Ttffrating,  was  convicted  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  ^^^°^ 
Justice  (Lord  Kenjon),  who  highly  applauded   the    jury  cm  tmtum. 
for  their    verdict ;     but   as   a  dlTiaion  of  opiniun  aroae 
among   the  judgea    on  the  point,  tho  judgment  was   subsequently 
arrested.*     But  the  effects  of  Kenyon's   ignorance  and  folly  were 
not  easily   repaired ;    tho  judgea    on    their  circuits,  following  the 
example  of  their  chief,  harangued  the  juries  on  the  crimes  of  fore- 
Btallers,  eagrossera  and  lograters,  by  which  antiquated  names  they 
Btigmatised  the  com  dealers ;  and  the  populace  did  not  fail  to  profit 
by  these  lessons.     Diaturbancea  took  place  in  London  and  varionB 
parts  of  the  country ;   large  bodies  of  men  went  about  to  the  farm 
houses,  and  compelled  the  farmers  to  bring  their  prodnca 
to   market  and  sell  it  at  a  low   price ;  associations  were  '^^^^ 
formed  to  fix  a  maximum   price  for  articles  of  conaump- 
tion ;  the  com  dealers  were  prevented  from  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness ;  their  houses  were  attacked  and  their  property  waa  destroyed. 
'    Tho  Lord  Mayor  promptly  checked  the  rioters,  and  dispersed  them ; 
bat  not   without  tho  aid  of  a  body  of  volunteers  and  constables ; 
while  in  other  towns  the  military  were  called  out. 

In  these  circumatances  the  Parliament  met  (11th  November), 
and  the  royal  speech  deUberately  censured  the  opinioDS  which  the 
jndges  and  other  persons  of  station  and  anthority  had  disseminated, 
and  which  were  now  expressed  in  all  tho  petitions  sent  to  Parha- 
ment  concerning  the  distress.  The  House  of  Commona,  also,  all 
but  reprobated  such  ignorant  prejudices  ;  and  though  the  scarcity 
continued  with  httle  abntemoat  during  the  following  year,  and  recur- 
red at  intervals  in  the  au cceed in g  years,  no  more  was  heard  of  the 
proposals  which  were  eo  emphatically  condemned. 

Tho  occaaional  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  were  such  as  the 
exigency  seemed  to  suggest.  Bounties  were  granted  on  the  importa- 
tion of  com,  whcaten  liour,  Indian  com  and  pulse  ;  and  the  use  of 
com  in  distillation  and  the  manufacture  of  starch  was 
temporarily  prohibited.  An  Act  woa  paaaod  called  the  ^!^'™ 
Brown  Brcnd  Act,  which  prohibited  the  making  of  bread 
exclusively  from  fine  flour ;  but  being  found  very  unpopular,  was 
hastily  repealed,  after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks;  a  royal  proclamation  was 
also  issued,  enjoining  economy  in  the  use  of  grain,  and  the  aubstitn- 
tion  of  ofher  articles  of  consumption ;  advice  which  had  already  been 
anticipated  by  the  higher  classes  in  discouraging  the  use  of  pastry 

Uuuej,  IV.,  251. 
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in  their  funilies.  In  addition  to  these  legiBlative  measnrea,  eT«j 
offortwas  made  by  private  benevolence  to  olleYi&te  the  distress; 
bnt  the  people,  sullen  and  diacontented,  believed  that  their  snfferingi 
were  due  to  bad  laws  and  the  greed  of  the  rich,  and  they  displayed 

no  gratitude  for  the  oora  which  was  token  of  their  want. 
onu  dte-  A  Bcnse  of  ii^uBtice  and oppreaaion  rankled  in  their  minda; 
™n""ni,  doctrines  were  Bpread  among  them  which  tended  to 
»«pn-  increase  their  hatred  of  the  ciflssea  above  them ;  and  for 

the  next  thirty  years,  these  canaes  of  dissension  went  co 
striking  deeper  and  spreading  wider.  If  the  Com  Laws  bad  been 
repealed,  and  the  barriers  of  commercial  monopoly  broken  down, 
the  people  would  have  been  rcUeved  and  contented  ;  Eorit  is  remaric- 
ablethat  at  this  very  time,  the  harvests  on  the  Continent  of  Eorope 
and  in  America,  were  unuFiuaUy  abundant ;  and  under  a  system  of 
free  imports,  the  deficiency  of  the  country  would  have  been  com- 
pensated  by  the  foreign  triMle.  This  fact  was  stated  by  Pitt  him* 
self  in  the  House  of  Commons;  bnt  although  Lord  GreDviDe, 
fifteen  years  later,  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  in  eon), 
neither  he  nor  any  public  man  was  prepared  to  go  tliat  length  at 
this  time ;  while  Pitt  was  not  so  advanced  in  his  opinion^.* 

03.  Attempt  to  shoot  the  King  in  Dnu;  Lane  Theatre. — lii  the ' 
midst  of  all  this  distreBS  and  consequent  discontent,  bnt  in  no  way 
oonnected  with  the  latter,  an  attempt  was  made  to  shoot  the  Eing 
as  he  was  entering  his  box  in  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  (16th  ICay). 
The  aasaasin  was  instantly  apprehended,  and  found  to  be  a  dis- 
charged trooper  from  the  15th  Light  Dragoons,  named  James  Had- 
field.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  head  in  the  Belgisa 
campaign,  and  his  frequent  behaviour  thereafter  being  shown  to  be 
that  of  a  lunatic,  be  was  readily  acquitted.  He  was  defended  by 
Erskine,  and  the  trial  is  remarkable  as  constituting  the  inaitinff 
precedent  in  that  branch  of  criminal  law  affecting  the  responsibiii^ 
of  an  insane  person.  The  Attorney. General  soon  afterwwds  inbo- 
duced  the  Act  by  which  prisoners  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  jriffanitj 
are  detained  in  custody.  This  attempt  on  the  King's  lifo  called 
forth  an  unusual  ezpresaion  of  loyalty ;  and  at  the  next  birtlidaj 
drawijig  room  (Ith  June),  the  principal  members  of  the  Oppositioo 
who  had  rarely  attended  Court  since  the  diBOUHEal  of  the  C  "" 
eame  to  offer  their  respects  and  congratulations.! 
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6.— THE  RE-CONQUEST  OF  ITALY. 

94.  The  Campaign  of  Marengo. — The   English  Miniatry  soon 
learned  to  alter  their  tone  after  their  haughty  rejection  of  the  pacdfio 
overtnree  of  the   First  Consul.     Morean,  the  beat  general 
which  the  Revolution  produced  neit  to  Bonaparte,  crossed  ^^j^^ 
the  Bhine  on  the  2eth  of  April,  1800,  and  before  the  eud  «— .., 
of  June  had  overran  Bavaria,  occapied  Munich,  and  driven 
the  Anatrian  General  behind  the  Inn.    Bonaparte  himself  mad* 
immediate   preparations  for    the   recovery  of    Italy.       Making  K 
feint  as  if  to  OBsembla  an   army  at  Dgon  for  the   rchefof  Genoa, 
where  MaBseua  was  being  closely  invested  by  sea  and   land,  he 
eiosaed  the  Alps  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  in  four  days   dea* 
cended  upon  Uie  plains  in   the  rear  of  the  Anatrian  army  befive 
Oeuoa,  with  more  than  fiO,000  men.     The  Imperial  generals  wonld 
not  believe  the  news  of  this  marrellouapaaaage'wben  it  waa  reported 
to  them,  and  even  the  capture  of  Ivria  by  Luines  failed  to  convince 
Kelae,  the  Anstrian  commander-in-chief.     But  when  he  heard  that 
Bonaparte  himself  was  making  rapid  advances,  Melos  sent  orders  to 
Ott  to  raiae  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  move  with  all  his  strength  npon 
Pavia.     Ott  was  then  engaged  in  negotiating  the  termaof  the  capita- 
lation  of  Genoa,  Masaena  having  ^reed  to  surrender.     He  accord- 
ingly delayed  obedience  to  the  peremptory  orders  of  his  chief,  and 
thus  lost  the  chance  of  arresting  the  triumphant  progress  of  Bona- 
parte, who,  defeating  tfae  Austrian  corps  which  disputed  his  passage 
of  the  Ticino,  entered  Milan  on  the  2nd  of  Jane,   and 
pe-estabUshed  the  Cisalpine   Republic.       Satisfied    that  JJJ'JJ^ 
Piedmont  waa  now  no  longer  defensible,  Melas  determmed 
upon  holding  the  line  of  the  Po  and  the  Appenines ;  making  a  stand 
at  Alessandria  and  ultimately  falling   back  upon  Mantua,  if  that 
fortress   should  not  be   tenable.      Ott,    meanwhile,  af1«i 
some  sharp  skinuiahea,  and  sn  engagement  with  Lannes  JJ^^ 
at   Montebello  (9th  June),  effected  a  jonction  with  Melaa, 
whose   force  waa   thus   increased  to  40,000  men,  inclading  7,000 
cavalry.     They   were    encamped    before  Alessandria,    which   ww 
separated  from  the   great  plain  of  Marengo,  by  the  river  Bonnida. 
On  this  plain  the  French  were  now  drawu  Qp,  Bonaparte  having  left 
Milan  and  croased  the  Po  at  Piacenza  to  meet  hie  enemy.     At  day- 
break on  the  14th  of  June,  the  Anstrians   crossed  the 
river  and  attacked  tfae  village  of  Marengo  in  force,  from  ^^|^ 
which,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  drove  the  division 
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under  Victor  in  confusion  across  the  plain.  The  corps  of  Lannes 
next  gave  away,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole 
French  army  had  fallen  back  upon  their  reserves  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Melas,  now  considering  the  battle  gained, 
and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  retired  to  Alessandria,  leaving  the 
triumph  to  be  completed  by  General  Zach.  Bonaparte,  whose  whole 
army  was  considerably  inferior  to  the  Austrians  in  numbers,  had 
been  surprised  by  this  attack ;  but  at  this  juncture,  the  division  of 
Desaix,  which  had  been  some  distance  in  the  rear,  came  up ;  the 
shattered  battalions  of  the  French  army  were  re-formed,  and  a 
delEiperate  effort  was  made  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
tide  of  battle  immediately  turned.  Zach,  in  the  heat  of  pursuit, 
had  pressed  forward  too  far  in  advance  of  his  supports  ;  his  line 
staggered  before  the  tremendous  onset  of  the  French,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  Austrian  victory  was  changed  into  a  hopeless  rout. 
Desaix,  to  whom  the  honour  of  this  great  day  belonged,  fell  mortally 

wounded  at  the  head  of  his  column.  Zach  surrendered 
JJJJJJ^JJ^**'  with  6,000  men,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  French 

re-occupied  the  village  of  Marengo.  Next  day  Melas  asked 
for  an  armistice,  and  the  Convention  of  Alessandria  was  agreed  to, 
by  which  the  Austrians  evacuated  Italy  as  far  as  the  Mincio,  and  all 
the  strong  places  in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.  Bonaparte  then 
proceeded  to  re-organise  the  Cisalpine  and  Ldgurian  Republics,  and 
soon  after  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  songs  of 
triumph  and  universal  demonstrations  of  joy.* 

95.  Negotiations  for  Peace  during  the  Armistice  of  Alessandria. 
— Two  days  before  the  battle  of  Mareugo  was  known  at  Vienna,  a 
convention  had  been  concluded,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a 
further  advance  of  two  millions  by  Great  Britain,  the  Austrian 
Ckvemmeut  engaged  to  continue  the  war,  and  to  enter  into  no 
separate  treaty  with  France  before  the  ensuing  February.  The 
negotiations  therefore,  which  followed  the  convention  of  Alessandria, 
included  Great  Britain,  and  although  the  Mim'sters  had  so  mdely 
spnmed  overtures  of  peace  in  December,  they  now  expressed  their 
readiness  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress  which  was  about 
to  sit  at  Luneville.  But  Bonaparte,  bent  on  saving  Egypt  and 
Malta,  insisted  on  a  naval  armistice,  with  leave  to  send  six  frigates 
to  Egypt,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  he  would  open  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  refusal  of  these  terms,  the  attempt 
fell  to  the  ground.     Thus  reduced  to  extremity,  the  Austrians  were 

''^  Massey,  IV.,  265-257 ;  Alison's  Europe,  cliap.  XXX 
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compelled  (28th  September)  to  pmichase  an  extension  of  the  armistice 

in  Germany  and  Italy  by  the  cession  of  Ulm,  Ingolstadt,  and  Philips- 

borg.     Meanwhile,  Malta,  which  had  been  blockaded  for 

two  years  by  the  English  fleet,  surrendered  to  the  British  ^J'^^SuT 

troops  in   September ;  and  the   conferences  at  Loneville 

failing  to   effect  duy    satisfactory  arrai^gements,   hostilities  were 

resumed  on  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  (29th  November). 

96.  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden. — The  French  Government  had 
now  nearly  half  a  million  men  in  the  field,  all  well  found  and  well 
conmianded.  The  grand  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  renowned 
Moreau,  mustered  140,000 ;  in  Italy,  Brune  commanded  90,000 ; 
and  other  corps  under  Augereau,  Macdonald,  Suchet  and  Murat  were 
detached  in  different  parts.  Austria  had  a  disposable  force  of 
nearly  equal  amount ;  but  none  of  her  generals  were  men  of  repute. 
The  great  army  of  180,000  men  opposed  to  Moreau  was  led  by  the 
Archduke  John,  whose  youth  and  inexperience  were  ill  adapted  to 
cope  with  the  science  of  his  antagonist ;  and  Bellegarde,  an  old 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  was  at  the  head  of  120,000  men  in  Italy. 

The  French  armies  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine  were  both  directed  to 
march  on  Vienna  ;  the  former  proceeding  by  the  Alps,  after  crossing 
the  Mincio  and  the  Adige ;  the  latter  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  after 
crossing  the  Inn.  On  the  28th  of  November,  Moreau  marched 
towards  the  Inn,  driving  the  Austrian  advanced  posts  before  him  ; 
but  the  enemy,  concentrating  in  strength  towards  Landshut  on  his 
left,  several  of  his  divisions  ^ere  surprised  and  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  the  French  General  then  returned  to  his  former  position,  through 
the  thick  and  gloomy  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  and  there  awaited  the 
assault  of  the  Archduke.  On  the  8rd  of  December,  in  a  thick  fall  of 
snow,  the  Austrian  columns  advanced  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery 
along  the  great  road  from  Muhldorf  to  Munich.  The  centre,  40,000 
strong,  emerged  from  the  forest  and  was  about  to  form  in  the  plain, 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  furiously  driven  back ;  the 
Austrian  right  25,000  strong,  being  outflanked  by  Ney,  at  the  same 
time,  and  also  forced  back  with  heavy  loss.  The  Austrians,  now 
jammed  up  among  long  piles  of  cannon  and  wagons,  were  beginning 
to  fall  into  confusion,  when  a  French  corps  under  Richepanse  dashed 
into  the  forest  and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  centre.  Grouchy 
and  Ncy  at  the  same  moment  charged  in  front,  and  the  combined 
effort  was  irresistible.  The  whole  Austrian  army,  panic  stricken, 
took  to  flight  in  one  tumultuous  mass,  leaving  behind  them  100 
gims,  7,000  prisoners,  and  as  many  killed  and  wounded. 
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This  great  battle  at  once  prostrated  the  strength  of  the  Aastrifln 
monarchy.  To  save  his  capital  the  Emporor  sued  for  peace ;  and 
on  the  2uth  of  December  an  armistice  was  conclnded  at  Steyer  by 
which  tlic  fortified  places  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  with 
all  their  military  stores,  wore  surrendered  to  the  French.  In  the 
ensuing  January,  the  army  of  Italy  also  obtained  a  suspension  of 
arms  by  the  cession  of  all  the  strongholds  except  Mantua,  which  was 

subsequently  given  up  at  the  peromptoiy  demand  of  Bona* 
^j;;^      parte.     On  the   9th  of  February,  1801,   the  treaty  of 

Luneville  was  concluded ;  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  wore  again  ceded  to  France,  and  the  Adige  was  assigned  as 
the  limit  of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.  Modena  was  annexed 
to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  Austria  acknowledged  the  new  States 
set  up  by  fVance,  namely,  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ligurian  and 
Cisalpine  Republics.-i' 

6.— THE  NORTHERN  MARITIME  CONFEDERACY  AGAINST 

ENGLAND. 

97.  The  Baltic  Powers  resist  England's  Right  of  Search. — ^The 
only  aUies  now  left  to  England  were  Portugal,   Naples  and  Turkey, 

the  precarious  alliance  with  Russia  having  already  been 
gSS!?  ^    changed  into  avowed  hostiUty.     The  Emperor  Paul  had 

been  much  incensed  at  the  result  of  the  expedition  to 
Holland;  and  being  persuaded  that  his  troops  were  sacrificed 
through  the  incapacity  of  the  British  commanders,  he  declined  to 
take  any  part  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  He  moreover  regarded  the 
First  Consul  with  feelings  of  admiration  not  unmixed  with  fear ;  and 

Bonaparte  took  care  to  foster  these  sentiments  by  releasing 
2[|'^^  the  Russian  prisoners  taken  in  Holland,  and  flattering  the 
liaL  Czar  with  a  promise  of  the  island  of  Malta.    While  the 

Russian  autocrat  was  in  this  temper,  events  took  place 
which  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  hostile  demonstrations 
against  England. 

The  principle  of  the  famous  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  was  never  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  for  the  property  of  the 
enemy,  or  for  contraband  of  war,  had  been  rigorously  enforced  by  the 
English  cruisers.  The  maxim  that  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  cargo, 
except  contraband  of  war,  was  however,  just  and  reasonable,  and  has  lately 
been  adopted  by  all  the  maritime  powers  ot  Europe.  The  right  of  the  bel- 
ligerent to  visit  a  neutral  ship  sailing  under  a  convoy,  without  the  consent 
of  the  convoy,  had  been  frequently  disputed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
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war ;  fireqaent  collisions  had  taken  place ;  and  negotiations  were  already  on 
foot  among  the  Baltic  powers  for  the  revival  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  when 
the  capture  of  a  Danish  frigate  (25th  July,  1800),  for  refusing  to  allow  her 
convoy  to  be  searched,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.     Lord  Whit- 
worth  was  sent  as  a  special  envoy  to   Copenhagen,  backed  by  a  'S^^l^j^ 
powerful  squadron,  which  passed  the  Sound  and  anchored  off  the  JJ^^SSsh 
Danish  capital.     The  Danes,  unprepared  for  resistance,  agreed  to  ooTemment. 
a  convention  acknowledging  the  right  of  search  till  further  con- 
sideration ;  and  the  British  Government,  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Danes, 
restored  the  frigate  and  her  convoy. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  however,  resented  the   conduct  of  England 
as  an  attack  on  the  independence  and  neutrahty  of  the  Baltic  powers  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  (29th  August),  that  the  convention 
had  been  signed  at  Copenhagen,  he  laid  an  embargo  on  mbuno  on 
all  Enghsh    property  within  his   dominions ;   and  with  Kn«M»^ 
Asiatic  barbarity,  marched  the  crews  of  800  British  mer-  ^*** 
chant  ships  into  the  interior.      Sweden,  whose  flag  had  lately  been 
abused  in  the  grossest  manner  by  Enghsh  cruisers,  warmly  supported 
Bussia  in  this  matter ;  Prussia  followed  the  example ;  and  Denmark 
was  ultimately  compelled  by  pressure  to  join  the  league.     A  *'  Mari- 
time Confederacy,"  on  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrahty,  was 
soon  after  concluded  by  aU  these  powers  (16th  December,  1800). 
About  the  same  time,  Bonaparte  accommodated  the  long  standing 
differences  between  the  French  Bepubhc  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  a  treaty  based  on  the  principle  of  free  ships,  free  goods. 

Thus  there  was  every  prospect  that  France,  whose  fleets  had 
been  swept  from  the  seas,  would  be  enabled  to  cover  her  commerce 
by  neutral  flags,  and  thereby  render  all  the  naval  victories  of  Britain 
completely  worthless."^ 

98.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic. — ^The  danger  which  now  threatened 
England  was  one  which  affected  her  national  safety,  and  was  so 
imminent  that  it  required  to  be  promptly  met.      The 
xmited  fleets  of  the  confederates  amounted  to  nearly  100  5S2SLdiiT 
ships  of  the  Hne,  besides  frigates ;   and  if  these  should  combined 
eombine,  the  blockade  of  the  French  harbours  would  be  J^  ^ 
raised ;  the  Channel  would  be  in  complete  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  England  at  the  mercy  of  the  First  Consul.     Immediate 
energy  was  therefore  indispensable ;  but  just  at  this  juncture  the 
ootmtry  was  engaged  in  a*  pohtical  crisis ;  the  Ministry  was  broken 
up ;  the  King  became  again  insane  ;  and  the  British  fleet  destined 
for  the  Baltic  lay  at  Yarmouth  roads  waiting  for  orders.     At  length 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1801,  the  expedition,  consisting  of  50  sail, 
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including  18  ships  of  tho  line,  sot  out  nndor  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with 
Lord  Nelson   ns  vice-admiral,   and  reached  the  Cattegat  on   the 

18th.  But  instead  of  pressing  forward  to  Copenhagen, 
FrivoiouM  as  Nelson  would  have  done,  Admiral  Parker  anchored 
JSS!i°°'  off  Cronenburg  Castle,  until  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  had 
Parker.         bccu  Sent  forward  as  a  special  envoy,   had  presented  an 

ultimatum  to  the  Danish  Government.  Tho  envoy 
returned  with  an  answer  of  defiance  ;  and  the  question  then  arose, 
whether  Copenhagen  should  be  attacked  by  the  fleet  proceeding  by 
the  passage  of  the  Belt,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  Sound.  Nelson 
now  became  impatient  of  delay ;  for  ten  precious  days  had  been 
wasted  in  doubts  and  deliberations,  and  the  Danes  had  turned  them 
to  good  account  by  labouring  at  their  defences  with    unremitting 

energy.  At  length  on  the  20th  of  March,  tho  decisive 
^*^eMf  iJ^^vement  was  made ;  and  tho  British  fleet  led  by  Nelson, 
theatuck.     ontorod  the  Sound,  and  stood  away  towards  the  Swedish 

coast,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  Cronenburg.  At 
noon,  the  fleet  anchored  above  the  island  ofHuen,  about  20  miles 
from  Copenhagen,  and  Nelson  went  forward  in  a  schooner  to  recon- 
noitre. A  flotilla  of  ships,  gunboats,  and  floating  batteries  was 
ranged  in  front  of  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal,  in  a  line  extending 
.•four  miles.  Immediately  in  advance  of  this  line  was  a  sandbank 
called  the  Middle  Ground  ;  on  the  western  flank,  and  in  the  rear  of 

the  Danish  fleet,  were  formidable  works  erected  on  two 
of*co^°l^"'^**  artificial  islands,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
hiven.  called  the  Little  Crown  battery ;  while  another  tremendous 

battery  in  advance  of  this,  called  the  Trekroner,  had  been 
put  in  repair  and  fully  mounted,  while  the  fleet  lay  off  Cronenburg. 
An  anxious  council  of  war  was  now  held  on  board  tho  Admiral's 
ship ;  but  Nelson  opposed  all  arguments  for  delay,  and  offered  to 
conduct  the  attack  with  ten  sail  of  the  lino  and  all  tho  smaller 
vessels.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  overborne  by  the  energy  of  his  vice- 
admiral,  accepted  the  offer  and  gave  him  12  ships  of  the  line.  The 
next  two  days  were  occupied  in  taking  soundings  and  laying  down 
buoys  in  the  place  of  those  which  the  Danes  had  removed  ;  and  the 
wind  being  southerly,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  attack  from  the 
south,  instead  of  from  the  east,  as  had  been  at  first  proposed. 

At  one  o'clock  on  tho   morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  the  signal  to 

w^eigh  was  given  from  Nelson's  ship  the  Elephant^  and 
Kebon-i       ^j^g  roitoratod  with  shouts  of  joy  through  the  division.    At 

nine  the  leading  ship  weighed  anchor ;  but  in  rounding 
tho  Middle  Ground  into  the  King's  Channel,  where  tho  Danish  fleet 
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was  moored,  two  of  Nelson's  sqaadron  grounded,  and  a  third  was 
rendered  useless.    At  ten  the  action  ]began,  the  British  fleet  being 
anchored  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  enemy's  line.      For  three 
hours  the  battle  raged  with  unabated  violence ;  above  2,000  guns 
dealt  death  in  a  space  not  more  than  a  mile'  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  and  then  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  was  prevented  hm  tettit. 
from  giving  any  assistance  by  the  state  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  tiiought  proper  to  signal  an  order  for  discontinuing  the  action. 
When  this  signal  was  reported  to  Nelson,  he  was  pacing  the  deck 
in  the  full  excitement  of  battle.     *<  This  is  warm  work,"  he   said  to 
one  of  his  officers,  '*  and  this  day  may  be  the  last  of  any  of  as  in  a 
moment ;   but,  mark  you !  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands.'* 
His  answer  therefore   to  his  commander's  signal  was  a  simple 
acknowledgment,   and    an  order  to  keep  his  own  signal  for  close 
action  nailed  to  the  mast.     Captain  Riou,  who  with  six  frigates  and 
sloops,  had  been  placed  opposite  the  Crown  batteries,   obeyed  the 
Admiral's  signal  however,  and  thus  saved  his  flotilla  from  entire  des- 
truction.    But  this  brave  officer  was  killed  as  he  hauled  o£f  from  the 
tremendous  Are  to  which  he  was  exposed.     In  an  hour  after  this, 
the  Danish  Are  slackened ;  and  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
had  ceased  along  nearly  the  whole  of  their  line.     Some  of  the  Eng- 
lish boats,  however,  which  had  been  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
prizes,  were  flred  upon.    When  informed  of  this  fact.  Nelson  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  been  present 
in  the  action,  with  that  famous  letter,  in  which  he  said  the  NdMrn*!  iti. 
brave  Danes  were  the  brothers  and  should  not  be  the  oro^  Pdnetw 
enemies  of  the  English ;   that  he  had  been  commanded  to 
spare  Denmark  when  she  ceased  to  resist ;  but  that  if  the  firing 
continued,  he  should   set  all  his  prizes  on  fire.     This  message  had 
the   desired   effect ;    a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  concluded  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  Nelson  lost  not  a  moment  in  removing  hia 
shattered  fleet  from  the  Channel,   and  rejoining  Sir  Hyde  Parker* 
The  next  day  Nelson  went  on  shore,  and  neither  party 
being  in  a  condition  to.  renew  the  conflict  immediately,  an  h«  «<>«•  oa 
armistice  for  fourteen  weeks  was  agreed  upon,   Denmark  ^^JJ^ 
withdrawing  for  that  time  from  the  Northern  Confederacy.  «nniitie«. 
The  loss  of  the  Danes  in  this  great  battle,  the  hardest 
fought,  as  Nelson  said,  of  the  hundred  battles  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,   was   nearly   6,000  killed,   wounded  and  prisoners ;  and 
that  of  the  Enghsh  1,200.* 
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99.  Dissolution  of  the  Northern  Maritime  Confederacsy. — In 
oonclnding  the  armistiiie,  Nelson  candidly  informed  the  Daniah 
Grown  Prince,  who,  nnderthe  apprehension  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
Czar,  wished  for  a  shorter  term,  that  ho  desired  time  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  Swedish  and  Russian  fleets  before  returning  to  Den- 
mark.     He   accordingly  went  off  to   the  Baltic  to  look   for  the 

Russians ;  but  a  sudden  event  had  changed  the  temper  of 
^^JJ*^°"  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg;  the  Emperor  Paul  had  be^i 
VML  assassinated  (2drd  March),  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 

son  and  successor  Alexander  was  to  remove  the  embargo 
from  British  shipping,  and  release  the  seamen  who  had  been  thrown 
into  prison* 

On  the  17th  of  June  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which 
the  principles  of  the  Maritime  Confederacy  were  abandoned,  and  the  English 
construction  of  the  naval  law  of  nations  acknowledged  in  all  its 
AiaunAw  main  points.  Some  concessions  were  made  to  neutrals.  Cob- 
JJJ^J*^  •  traband  of  war  was  strictly  defined ;  the  right  of  search  was  con- 
S!!y,wi  fined  to  ships  with  a  regular  commission,  and  denied  to.  priva- 

teers ;  paper  blockades  were  abolished,  and  no  blockade  was  to  be 
Inspected  unless  it  was  actual  and  efficient.  Denmark  and  Sweden  soon 
afterwards  acceded  to  this  treaty ;  and  a  separate  convention  was  concluded 
with  Prussia,  for  the  evacuation  of  Hanover,  and  the  restoration  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.* 

100.  British  Expedition  to  Egypt — The  Battle  of  Alexandria. — 
After  Bonaparte's  departure  from  Egj-pt  in  1799,  the  army  which 
he  had  abandoned  fell  into  rapid  decay.  The  Tm-ks  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  recovered  the  fortress  of  El  Arish,  and 

Kleber,  feeling  that  the  force  at  his  command  was  unequal 
^^  ^^  to  the  retention  of  the  country,  agreed  to  evacuate  Egjpt 
xiAriBh.       by  a  treaty   signed  at  El  Arish  (24th  January,  I8OO). 

The  British  Government,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  Kleber  then  renewed  the  war  with  vigour.  He  routed 
and  dispersed  the  army  of  the  Vizier,  80,000  strong,  at  Hehopolis 
(20th  March) ;  and  again  at  Damietta  ;  Cairo,  where  the  people 
had  risen  and  massacred  the  French,  was  taken  after  a  desperate 
and  sanguinary  struggle  ;  and  before  the  end  of  April,  the  French 
were  once  more  in  secure  possession  of  the  country.  Their  situa-- 
tion,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  very  precarious,  cut  off  as  they 
were  from  all  communication  with  Europe,  from  all  means  oi 
retreat,  and  surrounded  by  the  vigilant  and  implacable  hostiUty  of 
a  people  whom  they  had  so  wantonly  invaded  and  ruthlessly  con- 
quered.    On  the  14th  of  June,  their  condition  was  rendered  still 
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worse,  by  the  assassination  of  their  able  and  accomplished  general ; 
since   Menou,  his  successor  in  the   command,   was  an 
officer  far  inferior  to  him  in  both  civil  and  military  talents,  ^^^f** 
and  was  totally  unfit  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the   attack  Kieb«r. 
which  the  British  Government  was  now  preparing  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  French. 

In  pursuance   of  this  now  plan,  the  corps  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  which  had  been  tossing  idly  in  the  Mediterranean  all  the 
summer,  sailed  from  Malta  on  the  10th  of  December,  for  Marmorioe 
Bay,  a  harbour  on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  final  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  made  for  their  descent  in  Egypt.     On  the  2nd  of 
March,  the  English  fieet  of  200  transports  bearing  17,500 
men,  anchored  in   Aboukir  Bay ;  but  the   state   of  the  ^f»«"^ «« 
weather  delayed  the  embarkation  until  the   8th.      The  Abereromby 
enemy,  therefore,  had  full  time  to  prepare  for  their  recep-  *"  ^^w'*"* 
tion  ;  but  the  sailors  steadily  rowed  the  boats  which  con-      ^' 
veyed  the  troops  ashore,  and  the  latter  sat  unmoved,  whilst  a  heavy 
fire  of  shell,  grape,  and  musketry  fell  around  them,  and  inflicted 
considerable  loss.     When  the  shore  was  reached,  the  first  division 
instantly  formed  and  engaged  with  the  French,  driving  them  from 
their  position   on  the  sandhills,  and  thus  enabling  the  remainder  of 
their  comrades  to  land  without  molestation.     The  whole  army  then 
rapidly  advanced,  and  after  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  enemy  on 
the  18th,  forced  him  to  retreat  under  the  fortified  heights  of  Alex- 
andria.     Menou    had    intended  to  surprise  the  invaders    before 
they  were   strengthened   by  the  reinforcements    which  were  then 
on    thoir   way    from    India    and    Syria.     But    a  friendly  native 
revealed    this     design     to    Abercromby,     and    the     latter     was 
accordingly     fully    prepared   when    the    French  made  their  first 
onset,  an  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  21st.     The  British  received 
the  impetuous   charge  of  the  French  with  their  usual  firmness ; 
and  when  Menou,    by   a   daring   movement,  succeeded 
in  turning  the  right  of  their  position,   the  English  regi-  tim  xmuu, 
ments    instantly  wheeled    about,  and    by    unexpectedly 
fronting  the   enemy,  frustrated   an   attempt,  which,  if  successful, 
would  probably  have  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.     Menou  then 
ordered  a  charge  of  cavalry  ;   but  the  ground  was  unfavourable  to 
the  action  of  this  force,  and  the  attack  failed.     The  French  infantry 
however    maintained    the    conflict  with    desperate    courage,    and 
repeatedly  tried  to  break  the  British  squares.      At  length,  after 
fighting  for  seven  hours,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  his  army,  and 
without  having  gained  a  fout  of  gh>und,  Menou  ordered  a  retreat. 
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Tho  loss  of  the  French  was  compntcd  at  4,000,  inclnding  foop 

generals  ;  that  of  the  English  at  1,500  ;  but  it  incladed 
DMthof  tho  bravo  and  devoted  Abercromby,  who  was  twice 
Abercromby.   woundoil  during  the  action,  and  refused  to  quit  the  field. 

When  tho  battle  was  over,  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood  ; 
and  being  conveyed  to  the  Admiral's  ship,  lingered  for  seyen 
days,  and  died  on  the  28th. 

This  battle  was  the  first  decisive  victory  gained  by  tho  Britifiih 
over  the  arms  of  revolutionary  France,  and  though  its  immediate 
results  were  not  decisive,  its  moral  efifccts  were  great.  The  Turkish 
troops  inspired  with  confidence  in  their  allies,  harassed  the  French 
detachments,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  actually  defeated  a  division  of 
8,000  men  near  Cairo.  The  French  garrison  of  Cairo  soon  after 
BtUTondered,  and  being  conducted  to  Aboukir,  were  conveyed  in 
English  transports  to  France,  the  terms  of  surrender  being  those 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  rejected  tieaty  of  El  Ariah 

(June)  ;  and  on  the  dOth  of  August,  Alexandria  also 
TiwFrMich  surrendered  on  the  same  conditions.  All  the  works  of 
xcTPt.         art  and  antiquity  which  had  been  collected  by  the  scientifie 

men  who  had  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  were, 
however,  detained  ;  and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  sent  to 
England  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  terms  on  which  General  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  Aber- 
cromby, thus  permitted  the  French  to  evacuate  Egypt  were  censured 
at  home  as  too  favourable  ;  but  the  complete  discomfiture  of  Bona- 
parte's  great  expedition  was  nevertheless  an  event  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  showed  to  all  Europe  that  England  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  military  power ;  it  assm*ed  the  integrity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  India ;  and  it  saved  the  Turkish  Empire  from  becoming  a 
dependency  of  Franco.  It  moreover  accelerated  the  negotiations 
for  peace  which  had  long  been  Hngering  in  London,  but  which  were 
thenceforth  conducted  in  a  very  different  spirit  to  that  which  had 
marked  the  conferences  at  Paris  and  Lisle. '*' 

7.— THE  END  OF  PITT'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION. 

101.  Pitt's  Resignation  on  the  Catholic  Question. — The  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  had  been  undertaken  through  the  vigorous  determina- 
tion of  Pitt  to  make  one  strenuous  effort  for  tho  expulsion  of  the 
French.  But  a  political  crisis  had  in  the  meantime,  brought  about 
a  change  of  Ministry. 

*   Massert  IV.,  390-S47;   Alison'a  Europe,  chap.  XXXIY.,  par.  1-48. 
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It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of 
ihe  great  measure  for  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was 
necessary  to   obtain  the  support  of  the  Boman  Catholics  by  the 
prospect  of  the  removal  of  their  disabilities.     In  the  autumn  of 
1799,  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Government;  repre-. 
sented  to  Pitt  that  the  projected  Union   could  not  be  carried  out 
without  this  support,  and  that  the  Catholics  could  not  be  conciliated 
without  an  assurance  that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  conducive 
to  the  settlement  of  their  claims.     A  Cabinet  was  there- 
upon   summoned  to  consider  this  question,    and  Lord  ThepromiM 
Castlereagh  was  invited  to  be  present.     The  result  was,  ^e'^SLm 
that  the  Cabinet  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  c»thoiic«. 
principle  of  the  measure ;  but  an  immediate  declaration 
on  the  subject  was  not  considered  advisable,  lest  it  might  alienate 
the    Protestants.       Lord    Castlereagh    was    accordingly    directed 
to    convey    to  the  Lord   Lieutenant,  instructions    to   the    effect, 
that   his    Excellency    was    fully    warranted    in    soliciting    every 
support     the    Catholics     could    afford;    but    that    it    was    not 
thought     expedient    at     that   time    to    give     them   any     direct 
assurance. "i"       Lord    Comwallis    appears     to    have     acted    upon 
these  instructions  with  consummate  address ;  for  while  he  took  care 
not  to  commit  himself  or  the  Government  to  any  specific   engage- 
ments,  he   succeeded  in  encouraging  the    hopes  of  the   Catholics 
without  alarming  the  Protestants.     Now  that  the  Union  was  accom- 
plished, and  those  who  had  bartered  their  votes  in  support  of  it,  had 
received  their  titles,  places  and  money,   the   Catholic   community ,. 
who  had  punctually  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  engagement,  naturally 
expected   their  reward,  in  the   shape  of  an   equality  of  civil  rights 
with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.    Lord  Grenville  strongly  urged 
the  justice  of  satisfying  their  claims ;  the  Viceroy  also  pressed  them 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Pitt  was  in  no  degree   op- 
posed to  them.     A  series  of  measures  was  accordingly  prepared  in 
outline,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  admit   the  Catholics  to  office, 
and  to  the  privilege   of  sitting  in  Parliament ;  and  to  make  some 
provision  for  their  clergy  out  of  the  public   funds,   which  would 
better  dispose  them  to  the  support  of  the  Established  Government. 
The  titlie  system  was  also  to  bo  adjusted ;  and  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  also  to  be  relieved  from  their  civil  disabilities. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1800,  Pitt  wrote  to  Lord  Chancellor  Lough- 
borough, who  was  then   at  Weymouth,  informing   him  of  these  contem- 

♦  Abstract  of  a  letter  from  Castlerea^b  to  Pitt,  quoted  from  the  Comwallis  Cor- 
respondence in  Massey's  Gteorge  the  Third,  IV.,  286. 
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plated  measures,  and  requesting  his  attendance  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  lor 

their  consideration.  It  so  happened  that  the  King  was  also  at 
LordLongh-  Weymouth  when  the  Chancellor  receiA'ed  this  letter;  and  m 
borooghi  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  His  Majesty,  who  had  already 
tewchof  refused  his  assent  to  further  measures  of  concession  to  the 
eoBfldence.      Roman  Catholics,  as  inconsistent  with  the   obligations   of  his 

coronation  oath,  he  showed  Pitt's  letter  to  the  King  and  revealed 
the  whole  scheme.  Loughborough  then  went  to  London  and  attended  the 
Cabinet  Council,  where  he  raised  many  objections  to  the  measure  ;  and 
considerable  doubt  being  manifested  by  other  Members,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  question  was  postponed,  though  the  scheme  was  not 
abandoned.    On  the  28th  of  January  1801,  the  King  held  a  levde  at  which 

Mr.  Dundas  was  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  present.  Lord 
DoadM  at  Castlereagh  had  then  been  in  London  for  some  weeks  n^^ia- 
Vb»  King'i  ting  the  progress  of  the  measure  >^-ith  the  Government.  In  tlie 
i«T«c.  presence  of  the  whole  circle,  the   King  said  to  Mr.   Dundas, 

*'  What  is  it  that  this  young  lord  has  brought  over,  that  they  are 
going  to  throw  at  my  head  ?  The  most  Jacobinical  thing  I  ever  heard  of.'* 
He  then  repeated  several  times  after  his  fashion,  **  I  shall  reckon  any  man 
my  personal  enemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure."  To  which  Mr. 
Ehmdas  replied  with  spirit,  "Your  Majesty  will  find  among  those  who  are 
friendly  to  that  measure,  some  whom  you  never  supposed  to  be  your  enemies.** 

This  conversation  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.  On  the  Slat  of 
January,  Pitt  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Majesty,  announcing  that  a 
nugority  of  the  Cabinet,  including  himself,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
admission  of  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters  to  offices  and  to 
Sol Eiur  I*»^*li*^^^'^t»  would,  under  certain  conditions,  be  highly 
and  Hi»  advisable,  with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  and  improYement 
J^'y*"  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  general  interest  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  then  proceeded  to  recite  the  reasons  which  had 
determined  him  in  this  opinion,  declared  that  opinion  to  be  unalter- 
able, and  distinctly  intimated  that  his  continuance  in  office  must 
depend  on  His  Majesty's  consent  to  the  proposed  measure.  The  King 
answered  this  letter  next  day  by  observing,  that,  in  his  view,  the 
Coronation  Oath  absolutely  precluded  him  from  entertaining  any 
proposition  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  which  expressly  disqualified  Papists  from  holding 
any  employment  in  the  State ;  and  that  Pitt's  proposition  being  one 
of  this  character,  tended  to  overthrow  the  whole  fabric.  But,  un- 
willing to  part  with  his  Minister,  he  would  agree  to  this  compromisOy 
— that  if  Pitt  would  refrain  from  pressing  the  question.  His  Majesty 
would  say  nothing  more  against  the  pretensions  of  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects. Pitt's  reply  was  an  absolute  tender  of  his  resignation,  which 
the  King  could  no  longer  refuse  to  accept.* 

*  Mossey.  IV..  284-295. 
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102.  Saspension  of  Pitt's  Besignation  during  the  King's  Illness. 

— ^During  this  correspondence  the  King,  who  was  kept  fully  informed 
of  all  that  was  being  projected  and  discnssed,  by  the  spies  and 
sycophants   who  beset  the   Court,  employed  Mr.  Addington,   the 
SpesJ^er  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  his  pur- 
pose.    But  Pitt  was  not  to  be   moved,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably at  his  suggestion,  that  Addington  was  now  com-  ^^JJJU 
manded  by  the  King  to  form  a  new  administration.     The  toformantir 
pain  and  anxiety  caused  by  these  proceedings,   however,  ^«»*»*"*»- 
now  throw  the   infirm  mind  of  the  King  again  off  its    '°* 
balance  ;  and  on  the  21st  of  February  he  became  delirious,  raved 
about  the  CathoHc  Bill,  and  spoke  of  Pitt,  Grenville  and  Dundas 
with  imprecations.     He  was  then  put  under  restraint ;  grew  gradu^ 
ally  worse  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  his  life  was  in  imminent 
danger  ;  but  in  a  few  days  began  to  recover,  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  was  able   to  inquire   about  the   Ministry,   and  express  his 
satisfaction  that  Pitt  still  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs.     He 
desired  Dr.  Willis,  his  attendant,  to  announce  his  convalescence  to 
Mr.  Addington,   Lord  Eldon   and  Mr.   Pitt ;   and  with  regard  to 
the   latter    added    these  words    **  Tell   him    I   am    now  quite-— 
quite    recovered    from    my    iUness ;   but   what    has    he    not   to 
answer  for,   who  is    the   cause   of  my  having  been  ill  at  all?" 
This     message    induced  Pitt  to     cause    it    to    be   intimated  to 
His  Majesty  that  he  would  never,  during  the   King's  life,  bring 
forward  the  Catholic  question  ;  he  made  a  similar  announcement  to 
his  friends,  and  then  it  began  to  be  asked,  why  should  he  retire  at 
all,  when  the  only  obstacle  to  his  remaining  in  office  was 
thus  by  his  own  act  wholly  removed  ?     This  led  to  some  ^JJ^j^f^ 
overtures  to  the  Minister  elect  to  withdraw  his  preten-  withdraw 
sions  in  favour  of  the  Minister  who  was  not  yet  out  of  ^/^J^ 
office ;   but  Addington  received  them  with  coldness,  and 
the  matter  dropped.     On  the  14th  of  March,  at  a  full  Council,  Pitt 
therefore  formally  resigned  the  seals  of  office,  and  the  new  ministry 
was  completed.'^ 

103.  The  Addmgton  Ministry  :— 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of)  The  Right  Honourable 

the  Exchequer J     Henry  Addington. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Eldon. 

Foreign  Secretary Lord  Hawkesbury. 

Home  Secretary Lord  Pelham. 

War  and  Colonial  Secretary Lord  Hobart. 

♦  Massey,  IV.,  298-314. 
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President  of  the  India  Board Lord  Lewisham. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Earl  St.  Vincent. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland Earl  Hardwicke. 

Lord  Castlereagh  retired  at  this  time  from  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Abbott ;  Mr.  Spencer  Percival  became  Solicitor- 
General,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 
Lord  Loughborough  gained  nothing  by  his  officious  eagerness  to  inform  the 
King  of  the  Roman  Catholic  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  George  possessed  a 
k/ctn  insight  into  character  ;  he  saw  through  the  Chancellor's  conduct,  and 
required  his  resignation. 

104.  Character  of  the  New  Prime  Minister. — When  the  ap- 
pointment of  Addington  was  found  to  be  inevitable,  the  clever  men 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pitt,  consoled  themselves  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  new  Ministry  would  cojoy  hut  a  brief  existence,  and 
that  the  country  would  demand  their  immediate  restoration  to  power. 
Pitt  appears  to  have  shared  in  this  belief.  But  the  question  on 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  resigned,  was  not  a  pop- 
vopniar  di*.   ^jj^j.  qjjq  .  j^jj^  \}^q  King  was  not  the  only  person  in  his 

with  piuT  kingdom,  who  entertained  the  old  English  dread  and  dis- 
like of  the  Papists.  The  Church  of  England  was  bitterly 
hostile  against  them ;  the  Dissenters  were  for  the  most  part  equally 
intolerant ;  while  in  no  class  did  the  hatred  of  Popery  prevail  more 
widely,  than  among  the  bulk  of  the  people.  George  the  Third  was 
therefore  generally  applauded  for  his  scrupulous  regard  to  his  Coro- 
nation Oath.  Pitt*s  ministry,  moreover,  had  grown  unpopular  with 
the  country  gentlemen,  who  were  getting  weary  of  their  master ;  and 
they  felt  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  genius  and  authority.  The 
accession  of  a  Minister,  whose  capabilities  were  not  much  greater 
than  their  own  was,  therefore,  a  rehef  tothem;  while  his  afi'ability 
and  easiness  of  access  secured  him  their  popularity.  It  soon 
appeared,  therefore,  that  the  Cabinet  would  hold  together  longer 
than  the  late  Ministers  imagined.  Nevertheless,  the  wits  and  ^e 
gentlemen  laughed  at  the  son  of  a  country  doctor  sitting  in  the  seat 
of  the  son  of  Chatham  \*  and  the  clever  men  in  Parliament  assailed 
Addington  with  a  pitiless  and  increasing  storm  of  ridicule, 
o«»«»J  which  reminded  the  members  of  the  stories  their-  fathers 
u^aSi-  ^sed  to  tell  of  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson  and  the  Duke  of 
toBiiftbuiUac.  Newcastle.!  The  Minister  himself  furnished  the  cue  by 
which  the  contempt  of  his  pretensions  was  condemned  in 
a  single  phrase.     The  King  complaining  during  his  illness  of  want 

*  Addingtnn's  father  was  Chatham's  physician  ;  and  it  was  to  this  happy  accident 
that  tlie  sou  was  indebted  for  his  political  fortunes. 
t  Ante,  chapter  V.,  pax.  88. 
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cf  sleep,  Addington  recommended  one  of  his  father's  remedies — 
the  use  of  a  hop  pillow.  This  contributed,  it  was  said,  to  the  King's 
recovery  ;  but  when  the  anecdote  spread  abroad,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter received  the  title  of  Doctor,  and  was  seldom  spoken  of  by  any 
other  name."^ 

105.  Meeting  of  the  first  United  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.— During  the  course  of  this  ministerial  crisis,  the 
Parliament  of   the   United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  been  opened  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1801.     Advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  changes  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
make  in  the  royal  forms,  ceremonies,  and  heraldic  devices,  , 
to  omit  the  title  of  King  of  France  which  the  Crown  of  ^o!?* 
England  had  assumed   since   the   time  of   Edward  the  royaiuuM. 
Third,   and   to  remove   the  lilies  of   France  from    the 

royal  shield. 

The  session  was  marked  by  only  one  question,  of  a  novel  and  curious  char- 
acter.   Lord  Camelford,  the  proprietor  of  Old  Sanim,  a  man  who  was  hardly 
responsible  for  his  actions,  had  in  a  fit  of  caprice  returned  Home 
Tooke  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  this  borough.     It  was  objected  that  QnasUoa  of 
being  a  clerk  in   Holy  Orders,  the  new  Member  was  ineligible  ;  Home 
but  a  committee  being  appointed  to  search  for  precedents,   it  2^*J^^ 
was  found  that  the  objection  could  not  be  sustained,  as  several  theHooM 
clergymen  had  previously  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  of  Commons, 
their   competency  being  questioned.    A  Bill  however  was  now 
introduced  and  carried,  which  declared  the  disqualification  of  such  persons  ; 
although  Home  Tooke  being  elected,  was  not  himself  subject  to  this  law  for 
the  present  Parliament. 

106.  The  Peace  of  Amiens. — The  dissolution  of  the  Northern 
League  put  an  end  to  Bonaparte's  hope  of  resisting  the  naval  ascen- 
dancy of  England ;  but,  whether  in  bravado,  or  with  an  earnest 
purpose,  he  then  revived  the  menace  of  invasion,  and  assembled  a 
numerous  flotilla  of  gunboats,  rafts,  and  other  craft  at  Boulogne. 
ThesQ  preparations  excited  great  alarm  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
determined,  that  in  addition  to  the  Channel  Fleet,  a  flying  squadron 
should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  Nelson.  The  great  admiral, 
after  visiting  Boulogne,  was  soon  satisfied,  however,  that  no  army 
would  be  convoyed  across  in  such  rafts  and  boats  as  he 

saw  in  that  port ;  and  he  proposed  that  possession  should  jJ^^J'^n 
be  taken  of  Flushing,  from  which  quarter  he  thought,  if  the  French 
from  any,  danger  might  bo  apprehended.     But  the  Gov-  J^^JJ^, 
emment  urged  him  to  make  an  attack  on  the  flotilla,  and 

*  MasM  J,  IV.,  804-320. 
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on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  he  accordingly  despstehed 
a  number  of  boats  to  cut  it  out  of  the  harbour.  The  attempt 
failed ;  for  the  vessels  were  protected  by  iron  spikes ;  their  de<^ 
were  covered  with  soldiers,  and  the  batteries  on  shore  were  folly 
manned.  The  strength  of  the  tide  also  threw  the  British  boate 
out  of  order ;  and  though  a  few  of  the  vessels  were  taken,  the  boats 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  after  losing  nearly  200  men.  Varioos 
minor  engagements  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this 
year,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  all  add- 
ing to  the  reputation  of  the  British  navy  for  skill  and  gallantry ;  but 
none  of  them  were  attended  with  any  important  political 
^uatiMif.  '■^snlts.  Meanwhile  negotiations  had  been  languidly  pro- 
ceeding on  both  sides,  towards  a  termination  of  hostilities  ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  October,  1801 ,  the  preliminaries  were  signed  at  Lon- 
don, and  shortly  afterwards  in  Paris.  These  preliminaries 
wStti^t  ^®^®  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Parliament,  and  the 
to  Fftrii.  Marquis  Cornwallis  was  then  sent  to  Paris  to  conclude 
the  definitive  treaty.  He  was  treated  with  every  msA 
of  distinction  by  the  First  Consul,  who  affected  a  frank,  Hberal,  and 
conciliatory  spirit,  in  dealing  with  the  demands  of  the  British 
Government.  The  formal  conferences  were  then  transferred  to 
Amiens,  Joseph  Bonaparte  being  accredited  as  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary. The  representatives  of  Spain  and  Holland  were  also 
admitted,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  France;  but  the 
evasion  and  duplicity  of  the  French  Government  greatly  protracted 
the  negotiations,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  o£f  more 
than  once.  At  length,  after  the  Congress  had  sat  four  months,  the 
treaty  was  signed  (28th  March,  1802). 

The  Articles  which  substantially  confirmed  the  preliminaries,  provided— 
That  the  colonial  conquests  of  Great  Britain,  except  Ceylon  and 

TheArticiM     Trinidad,  should  be  given  up,  and  that  Egypt  should  be  restored 

of  Peace.  to  the  Porte,  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Holland.    The  Roman  and  Neapolitan  harboors 

were  to  be  evacuated  by  the  French,  and   Porto   Ferrajo  by  the  British  ; 

the  integrity  of  Portugal   (which   had   been   invaded  by  Spain)  was  to  be 

guaranteed  ;  and  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  (Ionian)  Islands,  which  had 
^  een  established  under  French  protection,  on  the  destruction  of  Venetian 
independence,  was  also  to  be  recognized.  Finally  the  House  of  Orange 
was  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Holland  ;  but  as  the  Batavian 
Republic  was  to  be  exempted  from  this  payment,  and  as  no  other  state  or 
territory  was  pledged  for  it,  the  stipulation  was  altogether  valueless.* 

*  Alison's  Europe,  Chap.  XXXIV.  Par.  72. 
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Section    IV.— FROM    THE   PEACE    OF    AMIENS  TO  THE 
BATTLES  OF  TRAFALGAR  AND  AUSTERUTZ. 

1802-1805. 

1.— UNDER  THE  ADDINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. 

107.  Circumstances  which  led  to  the  Renewal  of  the  War.— 
The  Treaty  of  Amiens  terminated  the  first  stage  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  war.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this  war  was 
unpopular  in  England  from  its  very  beginning,  for  although  the 
people  revolted  from  the  wanton  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
they  were  httle  inclined  to  join  the  league  of  despots  who  took  arms 
against  liberty,  and  sought  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
an  independent  country.  But  the  spirit  of  aggression  against  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  which  the  Revolutionists  assumed 
by  their  decree  of  November,  1792,  made  the  war  a  ^^^^ 
necessity ;  after  this  it  was  regarded  as  a  burden  that  the  peM«. 
must  be  endured ;  and  no  one  but  the  avowed  Republicans 
eontendod  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  peace.  But  the  nine 
years  of  hostilities  had  produced  bitter  privations  ;  heavy  taxes  and 
high  prices  had  caused  great  suffering  ;  and  the  prospect  of  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  with  the  return  of  peace,  had  caused  intense  joy  in 
England.  In  this  temper,  the  nation  was  not  very  critical  in  scan- 
ning the  terms  which  the  Government  had  agreed  to  ;  although  it 
was  generally  felt  that  the  treaty  was  far  from  being  a  glorious 
one,  and  that  it  was,  according  to  the  epigrammatic  phrase  of 
Sheridan,  **a  peace  which  everybody  would  be  glad  of,  but  which 
nobody  would  be  proud  of.'* 

It  soon  became  plain  that  the  stipulations  would  be  observed  by 
Bonaparte,  only  so  long  as  they  were  conducive  to  his  interests.     A 
temporary   suspension  of  hostilities  was  necessary  to  the  security 
of  his  power  at  home,  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  he  now  bent  all 
his  wonderful  faculties.     Ho  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
Consul  for  Hfe ;  he  instituted  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  RMrganiM- 
members   of  which,   receiving  pensions    and    dispersed  yj^^i^ 
throughout  the  Republic,  constituted  so  many   supporters  Bonaiwrte. 
of  his  authority ;  be  restored  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
and  thus  endeared  the  priesthood  and   the   peasantry  to  his  rule  ; 
and  the  emigrants  were  permitted  to  return  under  a  general  amnesty. 
The  internal  reorganization  was  further  completed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  endowed  system  of  public  instruction ;  by  the  institution 
of  chambers  of  commerce  in  all  the  chief  cities  ;   and  more  than 
all  by  the  constitution  of  that  great  system  of  laws,  called  the  Code 
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Napoleon,  which  became  the  basis  for  the  jorispradonce  of  half 
Europe. 

Having  thus  consolidated  his  authority  by  these  wise  and  vigorous 
measurcBy  and  secured  it  from  attack  by  the  suppression 
Htaconunued  ^f  i]^q  pj-ess  and  freedom  of  opinion,  and  by  the  establish- 
^09^!^^  ment  of  a  secret  police,  Bonaparte  turned  his  attention  to 
the  extension  of  his  power  abroad.  He  soon  shewed  that 
his  aim  was  to  be  master  of  Europe.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
Luncville,  Piedmont  was  annexed  to  France  as  one  of  its  military 
departments ;  a  French  army  occupied  Switzerland  ;  Parma  and 
Placentia  were  seized,  and  the  independence  of  the  Cisalpine  Bepab- 
lie  was  destroyed.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  equally  set  at  defi* 
ance.  Under  the  pret<3nco  of  a  Jacobin  *  plot,  the  fVench  troops 
continued  to  occupy  Holland ;  and  a  mission  was  sent  to  the  Levant, 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  with  the  view  of 
reconquering  those  countries.  The  report  of  this  mission  was  offici- 
ally published  in  the  Moniteur  (SOth  January,  1808),  and  the 
account  was  such  as  gave  just  offence  to  Enghmd,  since  it 
Bta  danignt  was  statcd,  among  other  matters,  that  while  the  English 
intheEMt.  ^QYQ  hated  in  the  East,  the  French  were  exceedingly  pop- 
ular ;  and  that  the  people  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  were  waiting  to  give  them  welcome.  When 
Lord  Whitworth,  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris,  required  on  ex- 
planation of  these  views,  he  was  harangued  for  two  hours  with  un- 
restrained violence  by  the  First  Consul,  who  boldly  stated  that 
Egypt  must,  sooner  or  later,  belong  to  France ;  and  that  if  the 
English  did  not  immediately  evacuate  it,  as  well  as  Malta, 
he  should  renew  the  war  (18th  of  Febraary).  While  the  First 
Consul  was  thus  pushing  liis  schemes  of  aggrandisement  to  the 
iigury  of  England,  his  haughty  and  overbearing  conduct  towards  its 
Government  unmistakably  convinced  tlie  people  that 
Hii^nghty  j^Q  peace  so  eagerly  welcomed  was  only  a  precarious  truce. 
towardatbe  Ho  demanded  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  o£fensive 
owiSmnent.  Publications  ;  that  the  Bourbon  princes  resident  iu 
England  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country ;  and  that  all  the 
royalist  emigrants  who  persisted  in  wearing  the  decorations  of  the 
ancient  government  of  France,  should  be  likewise  banished.  To 
these  violent  demands,  the  British  Government  replied  with  spirit, 
that  no  representation  of  a  foreign  power  would  ever  induce  them  to 
alter  the  laws,  or  to  violate  the  rights  on  which  the  Hberties  of  the 
people  were  founded ;  and  that  the  emigrants  would  not  be 
molested,  nor  the  newspapers  restricted,  so  long  as  they  observed 
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the  laws.     The  libeller  of  a  foreign  goyemment,  however,  could  be 
arraigned  without  any  departure  from  justice  and  right,  and  in  order 
to  remove  any  cause  of  just  complaint,  M.  Peltier,  the 
editor    of    the  Ambufu,  a  French  paper    published  in  proMcvuoa 
London,  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  upon  the  First  Consul  o^*'-^*"*"' 
(21st   February,    1803).       But  the   prosecution   tended 
rather  to  exasperate  than  to  conciliate  Bonaparte,  on  account  of  the 
eloquent  pleading  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  defendant's  counsel. ''^ 

This  illustrious  advocate  strikingly  contrasted  the  condition  of  the  real 
prosecutor,  the  master  of  the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw, 
and  the  defendant,  a  poor  outcast  and  exile ;  he  called  that  English  Court  his 
client's  last  asylum  upon  earth,  and  applauded  the  dignified  conduct  of  the 
ministers ;  he  showed  in  burning  language,  how  England  was  the  only  spot 
in  Europe  where  men  could  freely  discuss  and  publish  their  opinions  upon 
the  most  important  concerns  of  society,  and  finally  pointed  to  the  attitude 
of  France  at  that  moment,  when  vast  projects  of  aggrandisement  and  schemes 
of  criminal  ambition,  were  hastening  the  approach  of  the  day  of  battle  for 
free  England. 

The  genius  of  the  advocate  did  not  prevent  a  verdict  of  guilty ; 
but  judgment  was  not  pronounced  in  consequence  of  the  renewal 
of    the    war;  the    speech,  however,  was  regarded  as  a    national 
manifesto,  and  being  afterwards  printed,  translated  and  circulated 
through  Europe,     did    more   to    bring    on  hostilities    than   any 
other  transaction. f      Hostile  preparations  were  now  actively  com- 
menced on  both   sides,  and  a  royal  message  to  Parlia- 
ment, for  calling  out  the  MiHtia   (8th  March)  produced  a  BoMpwte-i 
second  ebuUition  from  Bonaparte  against  Lord  Whitworth,  J^^^JjJJ. 
in  which   the  ambassador  was  taunted  with  the  bitterest  ^orth. 
reproaches  before  the  assembled  Court,    and   was  even 
rudely     threatened    with    personal   chastisement    (13th    March). 
Nevertheless,  the  negotiations  were  kept  open  for  nearly  two  months ; 
but  as  the  British  government  positively  refused  to  withdraw  from 
Malta  in  the  face  of  Bonaparte's  avowed   schemes   against  Egypt, 
Lord  Whitworth  quitted  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  the  French 
ambassador  was  directed  to  leave  London. 

108.  The  great  Volunteer  Movement  of  1803-4. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  time  which  had  been  gained  by  Bonaparte  in  protracting 
these  negotiations,  the  usual  procedure  c»f  seizing  enemy's  ships  in 
port  and   on  the  high  seas,   led  to  the  immediate  capture  of  about 

♦  May's  Constitutionol  Historyt  n..  333-334, 
t  Knight's  Popular  Bistory,  VIL,  421. 
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200  French  and  Dutch  vessels,  valued  at  three  miUiona  atsHing. 
In  retaliation  for   this,  the  First  Consul  had  recourse  to  a  wautos 

and  unprecedented  outrage,  in  the  seizure  of  all  Englidi 
Aimioiiu  travellers  or  rosidents,  then  witliin  the  French  territinj; 
^^^^{J^  by  which  tjTannieal  act,  about  10,000  persooB  of  vnrj 
"»■«.         class  and  condition,  were  committed  to  prison,  and  detained 

in  captivity  nntil  Bonaparte's  removal  to  Elba  in  1814. 
If  it  had  been  Bonaparte's  object  to  give  strength  to  the  Britirii 
Uinistrj',  and  make  the  war  universally  popular  in  England,  he 
could  not  have  devised  a  better  expedient.  All  parties  forgot  thnr 
political  differences,  and  the  pressure  of  taxation ;  the  desire  tat 
Beform,  the  remembrance  of  the  despotic  acts  of  the  Qorenunent, 
and  the  sympathy  for  republican  France  were  all  lost,  in  the  rae 
absorbing  impulse  for  tho  defence  of  the  country  aud  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  honour.     Fired  by  the   eloqneut  address  of  Mackintodi 

in  defence  of  Peltier,  the  merchants,  bankers,  traden, 
J^*^^  and  other  inhabitants  of  London,  engoged  him  (o  dnv 
staiimK-  up  a  Declaration,  in  which  they  pledged  themaelvaa  to 
gj;^*^  each  other  and  to  their  countrymen,  iu  tho  most  boIodii 
londDU        mauner,  to  defend  the  country,  its  honour,  aud  ita  free 

institutions,  by  every  means  within  their  power.  Tlui 
Declaration  was  agreed  to  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  amidst  the  cheen 
of  five  thousand  of  the  most  eminent  citizens ;  and  speedily  beeame 
the  common  pledge  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  provinces.  * 

The  patriotic  spirit  thus  roused,  spread  through  every  dasSi  ai 
the  long-standing  menace  of  on  invasion  seemed  at  length  to  be 
close  upon  its  realisation  by  the  formidable  prcparatjons  at  Boah^M. 
When  Charles  Yorke,  the  Secretary  at  War,  proposed  a  Bill  for  tto 
enrolment  of  all  men  in  every  parish  (18th  July),  between  the  agH 
of  17  and  65,  Windham,  Fox,  and  other  members  of  the  Oppodtki 

did  not  oppose  tho  bill,  but  preferred  that  it  should  eon* 
xh>  niute  tain  no  compulsory  provisions,  as  there  would  not  bt 
Sm<J«ns^  five  refusals  in  five  hundred,  of  all  those  who  were  aakeJ 
■uiinumi.  to  serve  their  country.     Addington    stated  that  alrea^f 

60,000  volunteers  had  offered;  in  a  month  after  this, 
it  was  stated  that  800,000  bad  been  enrolled ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencemeut  of  the  next  sessinu,  this  number  swelled  to  neariy 
400,000.  Pitt,  as  Lord  Warden  of  Walmer  Castle,  was  in  com- 
mand of  8,000  volunteers,  and  was  occupied  all  summer  in  drilling 
and  visiting  bis  battohons ;  and  the  saino   was  being  done  by  eveij 

'  SnighCa  FopnIftT  HUtory,  Vn.,  US. 
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Lord  Lienteuant  in  the  kingdom.  All  theBe  volmiteers  provided 
tiieir  own  clothing,  received  no  paj,  and  possessed  no  privilege 
beyond  exemption  from  being  balloted  for  the  militia.,* 

The   general  ferment,  besides  being  kept  alive  b;  the  constant 
drilling,  practice   at  targets,   and    reviews,   was    further 
excited  by  innumerable  songs  and  loyal  brtwdsides ;  many  ^^^^ 
of  which  were  printed  and  distribnted  at  the  expense  of 
voluntary  associations,   and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  national 
defence!      But   while  every  kind  of  wit  and   humour  was  thns. 
brought  into  play,    to  keep  up  the   public   spirit,  and   excite  an 
enthusiastic   hatred  of  France  and  its  ruler.   It  was  not  forgotten 
that  the  crisis  was  a  solemn  one ;  od  the  19tli  of  October,  a  general 
fiut  was  held,  and  the  chnrches    throughout  the    kingdom  were 
attended  by  crowded  congregations,  and  by  all  the  volunteers  with 
every  miUtary  display.  | 

109.  Bonaparte's  Dedgns  against  England. — The  Bevolt  of 
Bobert  liaunett- — The  prospect  of  a  British  invasion  caused  as  mneh 
excitement  in  France  as  it  did  in  England.  It  had  become  a  sort 
of  popular  tradition  in  that  country,  that  au  army  might  be 
easily  transported  across  the  Channel  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and 
the  people,  therefore,  by  a  common  movement,  contributed  such 
boats  to  the  Government.  On  all  the  large  rivers  these  boats 
DOW  began  to  descend  to  the  sea,  and  then  creeping  along  the 
shores  under  the  shelter  of  batteries,  or  whenever  the  British 
cruisers  were  blown  off  their  stations  by  contrary  winds,  they 
repaired  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Boulogne,  where  they  were 
to  take  on  board  160,000  men,  10,000  horses  and  400  pieces 
nf  cannon.  The  design  of  Bonaparte  for  covering  the  passage  of 
these  forces,  was  afterwards  declared  by  himself  to  be  the  most 
profoundly  and  nicely  calculated  scheme  ho  ever  formed.  The 
sqoadrosB  &om  the  Mediterranean  and  Spanish  ports  were 
to  have  effected  a  junction  in  the  West  Indies ;  returning  ntpoitoDV 
thence,  they  were  to  raise  ihe  blockades  of  Boohfort,  S^i^""" 
Brest,  and  other  ports  ;  and,  by  their  union  with  the  citunei. 
fleets  in  those  harbours,  to  form  an  armament,  nnder 
cover  of  which  the  flotilla  might  effect  the  passage  of  the  Channel. 
For  three  successive  years  the  First  Consul  apphed  his  faculties  to 
this  prodigious   enterprise;  and  if  his  whole  scheme  had  not  been 
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utterly  demolisfaed  by  tho  battle  of  Tra&lgar,  it  would  havo  been 
snoceasful,  eooner  or  lat^r.^' 

In  tbe  moaQtima  Bonapnrte  oucouragod  Irish  disafiection ;  be 
reorganised  the  Irislt  Brigade,  and  by  means  of  agents,  who  were 
appointed  nnder  tho  name  of  codbuIb,  he  carrjod  on  an  active  cor* 
respondenco,  which  at  one  time,  he  confidently  expected,  would 
lead  to  a  civil  war,  Tho  issuo  of  an  insurrection  on  the  28rd  of 
July,  abated  nono  of  these  hopes. 

Robert  EmmcU,  who  with  his  elder  brother  Thomas,  had  been  implicated 
in  the  rebelhon  of  lygS,  had  relumed  to  IreUnd  in  iSoa,  and  bf 
KHHtfi        the  recent  death  of  his  father,  who  waa  physician  to  the  Castle, 
f"^  came  into  the  possession  of  ;f 3000.     This   sum  he  employed  in 

stining  up  a  new  conspiracy,  which  only  found  support  unooK 
the  lowest  of  the  populace.  On  the  13rd  of  July,  he  assembled  an  armed 
mob  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  in  Dublin,  and  rushing  forth  into  the 
■treets,  swoid  in  hand,  called  upon  the  people  to  join  him.  Without  tha 
■lightest  provocation,  they  murdered  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
■nd  his  n«)hcw,  as  he  passed  in  his  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  daughter; 
other  inoflhnsive  persons  were  also  wounded  or  shot  dead  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  the  troops  appeared,  on  which  the  miscreants,  with  their  leader, 
made  a  cowardly  retreat,  during  which  many  of  them  were  slain  or  taken 
prisoners.  After  wandering  about  the  Wicklow  mountains.  Emmctt  wai 
taken,  tried  and  executed,  together  with  some  others  whom  he  had  induced 
to  join  in  the  plot. 

This  revolt  had  no  reference  to  tho  disregarded  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  popalation,  Emmett  and  his  companion  being  ?»>• 
testants  ;  they  simply  desired  to  convert  Ireland  into  a  rcpoblie,  and 
their  chief  ally  was  the  man  who  bad  trodden  onderfoot  the  repub- 
lican liberties  of  Ftodcq.  Tho  conspiracy  was  thus  a  hopeless  one 
from  tho  first ;  and  the  name  of  its  leader  would  have  passed  long 
unce  into  oblivion,  but  for  hisromantio  attachment  for  Uie  daughter 
of  Corran,  the  great  advocate,  and  the  consequent  commemoration 
of  hia  name  in  tho  ballad  literature  of  Irobnd. 

110.  The  Addington  Mimstry  and  the  Pichegm  Conspirai^. — ■ 

The  outburst  of  patriotism  which  Immediately  followed  tho  declais- 
tion  of  war  was  followed  by  a  general  feeling  of  despondency.     The 

nation  felt  that  its  afihirs  wore  not  in  competent  hands; 
J^J"^^  no  efforts  were  being  made  to  renew  the  fieeta  which 
fl«Hinin  am  were  wearing  away  in  constant  service  ;  loud  mormnrs  of 
JJJ^J^      complMnt  arose  from  the  want  of  arms  for  the  volunteers 

and  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Qovernment  in  supplying  them ; 
and  although  many  gallant  attacks  wore  made   on  the  shores  of 

*  I>ord  Dundonolil's  Biograpllr  of  a  Seaman,  L,  167. 
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France,  and  most  of  her  West  Indian  Islands  were  oapiored,  these 

services  were  regarded  as  utterly  insignificant,  in  presence  of  the 

vast  schemes  of  the  enemy.    The  time  was  one  of  otter  peril  to  the 

oonntiy,  jet  the  Ministry,  mild  in  t^ieirremonatrances  and 

easy  in  their  acceptance   of  eicnsea,  when  dealing  with  ^^^^i 

hostile  States,  made  no  efibrts  to  rouse  the  torpid  spirit  peiUT- 

of  resistance  to  France,  and  thns  give  now  occupation  to 

the  enemy  who  had  vowed  her  dostmction.    The  members  of  tite 

AddingtoD  Cabinet  were,  in  &ct,  not  statesmen  but  Ministers ;  they 

oould  hardly  aspire  to  the   second  rank  of  political  eminencA  ;  and 

their  schemes  for  proaecating  hostilities  against  the  national  foe 

were  proportionate  to  their  ability. 

■  One  ofthese  was  the  faraons  conspiracy  of  Pichegni,  called  by  the  French 
the  Anglo  Bourbon  conipiracy,  on  accoant  of  its  connection  with  the  Add- 
Inglon  Ministiy.  Although  Bonaparte  had  made  himself  First  Consul  for 
life,  with  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the  army,  many  of 
the  generals  and  higher  ofScen  under  the  Republic  were  far  &om  bang 
content  with  the  new  order  of  things.     Moreau,  the  most  able  and  dittin- 

K'shed  of  all  the  French  generals  after  Bonaparte,  was  the     , 
ier  of  these  republican  malcontents;   and  Bemadotte  also  TiuTttbitn 
belonged  to  them.    At  the  same  time,  the  royalist  exiles  in  Lon-  mMiMy- 
don,  encouraged  by  the  British  Ministry,  and  headed  by  Georges 
Cadoudal,  the  Breton  chief,  and  Pichegiu,  who  had  escaped  from  his  South 
American  exile,  formed  a  plot  for  the  subversion  of  the  consulate,  and  the 
restoration   of  the  monarchy  under  a   Bourbon   prince.      These  leaders, 
together  with   the  two  Polignacs,   secretly  repaired  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
concert  measures  with   Moreau;   but  that  illustrious  soldier    declined   to 
participate  in  their  schemes.  All  these  intrigues  had  been  eagerly  watched  by 
Fouch^,  and  when  his  information  was  complete,  he  revealed  the  whole  con- 
■piracytotheFirstConsuI.  Onthe  isthofFebrusry,  forty- five  suspected  per- 
sons were  arrested;  and  shortly  afterwards  Moreau,   Georges  and  Pichegni 
were  likewise  apjirehended.    The  next  arrest  has  branded  the  memory  of  the 
First   Consul  with   perpetual  infamy.    A  certain  mysterious  stranger  had 
been  reported  by  the  police  spies  as  frequently  present  at  the  secret  meet* 
ingi  in   Paris.    On  the   supposition  that  this  personage  was  the 
young  Duke  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  prince  virdRiir 
was  arrested  in  his  bed  at  Ettenheim  in   Baden,  on  the  night  of  tiu  Onb 
the  15th  of  March,  conveyed  to  Vincennes,  tried  on  the  very  tt^tliita. 
□ight  of  his  arrival  by  a  military  commission,  and  shot  the  next 
morning  before  dawn  (zist  March).    This  tragedy  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  suspicious  death  of  Pichcgm,  who  was  Found  strangled  in 
his  prison,  on  the  moming  of  the  6th  of  April ;   and  before  the  "r*"""" 
expiration  of  two  months  by  another  similar  deed  of  darkness.  Jj^jlj,^ 
Captain   Wright,  from  whose  vessel   Pichegni  had   larded   in  cmrula 
France,  was  carried  by  the  tide  among  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  wiiiu 
mouth  of  the  river  Morbihan.      In  this  poution  he  was  attacked 
by  seventeen  armed  boats,  and  after  a  gallant  fight,  and  the  complete  wreck 
M  his  vessel,  taken  to  Paris,  with  bis  crew,  where  they  were  examined  as 
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!S  BRainst  Georges.  WriRhl,  however,  refused  to  give  eviclence,  aod 
he  also  was  found  dead  in  his  prison  ;  bul  on  what  day  does  not  appear,  as 
his  unhappy  fale  was  kept  secret  for  some  time. 

The  trial  of  Moreau  and  the  rest  of  the  accused  was  now  proceeded  with. 

Georges,  with  fifteen  others,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  ho 
EMiihinmt  with  eight  of  these  accomplices  was  executed,  J25lh  June)  ;  but 
of  Monnn.      there  was  no  evidence  to  convict  Moreau  of  any  capital  crime, 

and  he  was  only  sentenced  to  banishment. 

The  complicity  of  the  Addington  MiniBtry  with  these  schemeB  for 

the  overthrow  of  the  Consular  Govemmcnt,  was  made  manifest  at 

thta  time  by  the  discovery  of  a  clandestine  correspondeaeo  between 

the  British  Minister  at  Munich   and   some  disaffected  persons  in 

France.  The  envoy  at  Stuttgard  was  also  involv-ed  in  this 
JSuihiu^  intrigue,  and  both  ambassadors  were  ordered  to  quit  their 
MnibroxL     respective  posts,  by  the  governments  to  whom  they  were 

accredited.  But  Sir  George  Bumhold,  our  Minister  at 
Hambnrg,  was  violently  seized  in  his  own  house  by  a  troop  of 
French  horse,  and  conveyed  a  dose  prisoner  to  Paris,  whence  be 
ironld  not  have  been  Lberated  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  tho 
Court  of  Berlin,  whose  territory  had  been  thus  so  grossly  violated. 


111.  Conditions  under  vdiich  Pitt  retnmed  to  Office. — These 
gross  insnlts  to  otir  diplomatists,  the  feeble  agitations  and  petty 
intrigues  in  which  the  Government  engaged  abroad,  and  the  uneer- 
tain  state  of  political  parties  at  home,  rendered  it  quite  clear,  that 
the  Addington  Ministry  must  give  way  to  a  Cabinet  composed  of  men 
irith  superior  ability  and  greater  resolution.  A  return  of  the  King's 
indisposition  in  Febroarj,  IB04,  augmented  the  general  panic,  and 
there  arose  in  the  country  an  almost  imanimoiis  demand  for  Pitt's 
return  to  power. 

Pitt's  first  proposal  to  the  King  was  the  formation  of  an  adminis- 
tration on  a  broad  basis,  combining  the  best  talents  and  the  great 
weight  of  property  in  the  country.  With  this  view  he  earnest^ 
recommended  that  Orenvillc  and  the  parly  of  Fox 
Sltti^  should  be  included  in  hia  Administration.  But  the  King 
vurtiin  a)  first  required  that  Pitt  should  promise  never  to  agitate  ot 
2^|^f^  support  Catholic  Emancipation  or  the  Repeal  of  the  Test 
uh.  Act ;  he  disapproved  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Dundu 

on  account  of  their  conduct  with  regard  lo  this  question  ; 
be  absolately  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  desired  that  aa  many 
<rf  the  present  Ministers  as  possible  should  be  retained.     In  an  evu 
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hoar,  Pitt  cpmpUed  with  the  will  of  hia  obstinate  Sovereign,  and 
aoeepted  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  under  the  linutations  prescribed. 
Addington  tberenpon  reaigned,  and  on  the  18th  of  Maj  the  following 
Administration  was  completed  :  — 

"'sLSofoiV.'sj^Ei';';} Riii..H...wfflu„Pi... 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Eldon. 

President  of  the  Couocil Duke  of  Portland,  Bacceeded  in 

January,  1805.  by  Mr.  Adding. 

ton,  then    created  Visconnt 

Sidmouth. 
I-otd  Privy  Seal Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

f  Foreign Lord  Hant>wby,   succeeded  by 
Lord  Mulgrave  in  Jan.,  1805. 
Home Lord  Hawkesbury. 

^Colonies Lord  Camden. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control  ....  Lord  Castlereagh. 

First  Lord  of  theAdmiralty Lord  Melville  (Mr.  Dundae). 

Master  General  of  the  Ordnance Eailof  Chatham. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster..  Lord  Musgrave,   succeeded  by 
the  Earl    of  Buckingham  in 
January,  1S05. 
Mote.— Mr.  CanuiiiB,  tbs  ablert  and  nuHt  eloquent  of  hU  Fitfi  adlisrantg.  vM 
nuula  Xnuumof  theNaT7iiFlchont  ■■eatlQtlieCiiblnet. 

112.  War  with  Spain. — Pitt  did  not  re-enter  office  with  his  old 
confidence  inanovenrelming  majority.  The  Windhams&nd the  Qrat 
villes  refoaed  to  join  the  Administration  without  Fos,  and 
they  were  moreover  offended  at  Pitt's  submission  to   the  acUbwi 
Sing's  demands ;  the  adherents  of  Fox  were  systemati-  ^^^ 
Oklly  opposed   to   the  war ;  while  the  party  of  the  es-  ■uowta. 
Minister,  small  as  it  was,  and  unpopular  in  its  exclnsive 
pretensioDS  to  be  called  "  the  King's  friends,"  was  yet  able  to  tnni 
the  scale  npon  any  nicely  balanced  question.    Before  the  meeting 
.of  Parliaraeot  in  January,  1805,  the  Premier  therefore  strengthened 
himself  by  an  alliaDce  with  Addington,  who  was  raised'  to  the  peer- 
age.  But  his  poUcy  in  this  respect  was  censured  by  his  admirers, 
and  not  approved  of  in  the  city;   yet  it  was    essential  that  ioM 
goremment  should  be  well  supported  at  this  juncture,  since  ■  war 
bad  broken  oat  with  Spain,  and  the  canse  of  it  was  likely  to  re> 
eeive  the  disapprobation  of  Parliament. 

By  a  convention  signed  on  the  19th  of  November,  1803,  Spain  had  agreed 
to  furnish  France  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  three  millions 
sterling,  in  lieu  of  the  auiiliary  force  which  she  had  stipulated  by  mm  nl  rts 
the  previous  treaty  of  St,  Ildefonso.     This  transaction  was  kept   vu. 
carefiilly  concealed  for  some  time,  but  when  it  became  known  to 
tbe  Biitiih  Qoveimnent,  their  Ambauador  at  Madrid  was  initnicted  to  pro- 
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tcM  af>aintt  it.  No  immediate  rupture  followed,  and  the  Addin^oQ  adnuQ- 
iitratioD  was  content  with  their  simple  remonstrance.  But  mmourt  of  naval 
preparations  at  Cadii,  Ferrol  and  Carthagena,  and  the  regular  conveyance 
of  reinforcements  for  the  fleets  at  Toulon  and  Ferrol  through  Spanish  terri- 
tory, excited  fresh  apprehensionn,  and  when  Pitt  undertook  the  management 
of  affairs,  he  detemimed   upon  vigorouR   action.      Adopting  the  policy  which 

his  father  had  proposed  in  1761,  he  directed  that  (he  treasarc 
^l™!^  ships  then  on  their  way  from  America  should  be  intercepted,  and 
^^^^^^^^^  detained  as  a  security  for  Spanish  neutrality.  But  the  squadron 
tutL  which  wassent  out  under  Captain  Moore  (the  brotherofthe  Oen- 

eral)  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  com oel  the  submiMion  of  the 
Spanish  Commander,  without  loss  of  honour ;  and  an  engagement  followed, 
in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up,  and  the  other  three  were  taken 
with  an  immense  amount  of  treasure  (October  5th,  1804).  The  reuatancn 
which  rendered  a  fight  necessary,  gave  this  proceeding  the  character  of  an 
nnjust  aggression,  instead  of  a  prudent  measure  of  seir-defence ;  and  Spain  at 
ODce  declared  war  (12th  December}. 

113.  Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville. — This  breach  of  inter- 
natioDol  law  produced  great  diriBton  of  opinioD,  and  gave  rise  to 
lond  debatoH  in  Parliament  ;  bnt  when  tho  Court  of  Madrid  in  its 
final  manifosto,  proclaunod  that  it  bad  been  hostile  to  Great  Britain 
dnce  the  renewal  of  the  war,  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  was 
approved  of  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  Pitt  therefore 
came  triumphantly  oat  of  the  discussion  on  this  alloir  ;  but  he  was 
preaontly  sabjectod  to  the  mortification  of  loeing  hia  ablest  enp- 
portor,  imder  circnmstances,  which,  to  Lie  proud  and  senaitiTe 
Spirit,  wero  pecuharly  painful. 

A  report  of  the  Commissioned  of  Naval  Inquiry  being  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  (t3th  Febmary, 
1S05),  it  appeared  that  Lord  Melville  was  deeply  implicated  in  some  mone- 
tMy transactions  when,  as  Mr,  Dundas,  he  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.  Large  sums  had  been  laid  out  for  his  use  and  bene- 
ADm^  pHn-  fit,  without  any  explanation  as  to  their  disposal ;  and  althongb 
'•''"•«'  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
»«*>""^  Lord  Melville  refused  to  make  any  disclosures,  and  a  motion  of 
censure  was  accordingly  brought  in  against  him  in  the  Hoote  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Whilbread  rsth  April)  and  carried  after  a  lengthened  de- 
'bate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker — the  votes  being  316  to  216.  Two 
days  afterwards.  Lord  Melville  resigned;  but  the  Opposition  resolved  not  to 
let  the  matter  drop,  and  on  the  Z7th  of  May,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  the 
mpeachment  of  the  late  naval  treasurer. 

In  his  defence,  Melville  now  stated  that  with  regard  to  two  sums, 
amoimting  to  £21,000,  thoy  had  been  applied  to  the  King's  pHrate 
interosts  in  Scotland  ;  but  Uiat  no  consideration  should  indace  hint 
to  Bay  anything  more  than  this.  Mr.  Wbitbread's  motion  was  then 
Kjjeotod  by  a  nuyority  of  77  in  a  House  of  467  Members ;  but  being 
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renewed  by  another  Sfember,  was  ultimately  carried,  and  a  Bill  vraa 
passed  at  the  Bame  time,  to  prevent  the  impeachment  being  inter* 
mpted  by  a  prorogation  or  diaBoIutioii.'''  Here  the  proceedingB 
rested  for  the  present ;  and  before  any  further  progress  could  be 
■made,  Pitt,  whose  health  and  spirits  were  visibly  affected  by  them, 
was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

114.  Napoleon's  AsBomptioii  of  the  Title    of  Emperor.— Ai> 
Ihongh  the  health  of  the  great  Minister  was  greatly  impaired  by 
these    charges  of  cormption  against  one   who  had  served  him  bo 
long  and  so  zealously,    and  of  whose    personal  integrity  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  he  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties  and   dangers 
irtiich  threatened  his  conntry  with  the  same  courage  and  reaolatioti 
as  of  old,  and  presently  succeeded  in  combining  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  Earopean  power  in    a  firm  coahtion  ^"  i"™* 
against  the  common  foe.     Bnssia  and  Sweden  had  already  ?"'^!^ 
combined  for  this  object ;  in  April,  the  former  had  also  "■=«■ 
eoncladed  a  treaty    with  Great    Britain;    bat    Fmssia 
held     back,      in     the     hope     of     obtaining     Hanover,     which 
France     temptingly     ofTered     as     s.      bait     for    her     neotrolity; 
while    Austria    hesitated,    until     the     continued     aggressions    <^ 
Bonaparte   in  Italy    determined  her  to  try   again   the  fortmie  of 
war.     These  aggressions  had  immediately  followed  the  inauguration 
(^  the  Empire,  which  Bonaparte  had  now  established  in    France. 
On  tho  18th  of  May  a  decree  of  the  Senate,    afterwards   confirmed 
by  the  general  suSrages  of  the  nation,  declared  Napoleon  Emperor 
of  tho  French,   and   on  the  2nd  of  December  the  new 
monarch    was  crowned  by  the  Pope,   in  the   venerable  2"NfS^ 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  with  extraordinary  pomp.     This  ■isupnoi 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title  was   shortly  followed  by  f^JHJj?'** 
t^e  abohtion  of  the  Clsolpino  RepubUc,  and  the  coronation  luir. 
of  Napoleon,  in  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Milan,   as 
King  of  Italy  (26th  May,  1805).     Tho  Ligurian  Eepuhlic  of  Genoa, 
with  Parma  and  Placentia,  was  at  the  same  time  incorporated  with 
the  imperial  territory  ;  iiod  in  the  preceding  March,  the  democracy 
of  Holland  was  overthrown,   and   the    Government  invested  in  an 
imperial    dcput}',    with    tlie     old   republican   title  of    the   Grand 


These  strides  towards  universal  dominion  contributed  to  cement 
the  oUiance  which  Pitt  was  forming;  but  Napoleon,  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  the  combinations  of  bis  enemies,  did  not  divert  bis  atten- 
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tion  from  tho  projected  descent  on  Britain,  in  the  bopetliat  he  mi^t 

Eoon  settle  all  European  qncstions  in  London.     Shortly 

^1^^      after  his  return  from  Italy,  therefore,  he  repaired  to  tba 

camp  of  Boulogne  (Srd  Aagust),  where,  twelve  montfaa 

before,  he  had  begun  the  series  of  fetes,  hj  which  he  accustomed  Um 

people  and  the  army  to  the  pomp  and  display  of  an  imperial  eonrt. 

The  whole  force  now  otBcitibled  here,  amounted  to  150,000  men,  15,000 
horses  and  600  pieces  of  cannon.  At  a  Erand  review  of  this  immcDBe  hoct, 
the  line  of  bailie  extended  from  Cape  Alpreck  to  Cape  Grisnet,  a  distance  of 
mne  miles;  the  flotilla  of  nearly  4.00a  vessels  lilletf  the  havcnt  of  Amblet- 
ente,  Wimereaux,  Boulogne  and  Estaplcs ;  and  there  were  in  addition,  24,000 
tiDops  on  the  I'excl,  ready  lo  embark  under  the  command  of  Maimont.  To 
prepare  the  Aimy  of  England,  as  these  masses  were  styled,  for  thdr  great 
adventure,  the  troops  were  practised  in  embarking  and  disembarking ;  and  it 
was  found  that  the  right  wing  of  26,000  men  under  Davoust,  Could  be  on 
board,  and  the  vessels  under  weigh,  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter;  while  the 
whole  force  could  be  out  of  harbour  within  two  hours. 

US.  How  Napoleon's  Scbeme  for  the  Invasion  of  England  mi 
defeated. — For  the  protection  of  this  mighty  armament  daring  its 
transit  to  the  English  shores,  Knpoleon  had  formed  one  of  the  most 
skilf ally- combined  schemes  tiat  even  bo  ever  phumed. 

inlemplated  that  it* 
a  force  so  pownfnl 
ikiidwiM  as  to  overawe  the  various  British  quadrons  blockading  the  At- 
«l  Immloii.  [antic  and  Channel  ports,  and  thus  release  the  ships  therein  con- 
lined.  The  combined  fleets  would  (hen  be  augmented  to  a  grand 
total  of  more  than  60  sail  of  the  line — and  if  these  coold  reach  the  Channel 
in  safety,  an  armada  would  be  sasembled,  sufliciently  formidable  to  over- 
whelm any  force  that  was  likely  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  invading 
flotilla.  "  Let  us  only  he  masters  of  the  channel  for  twelve  hoora,"  he 
wrote  to  Decres,  the  Minister  of  Marine.  "  and  England  has  ceased  to  live." 
In  the  full  expectation  that  these  various  mantBuvres  would  succeed, 
Napoleon  had  caused  signals  to  be  prepared  all  along  the  Channel  coaat 
to  announce  the  first  appearance  of  the  combined  navies  on  the  wettem 
horiion,  and  the  troops  were  kept  in  complete  readiness  to  embark  at  a 
moment's  warning.  But  while  he  swept  the  seas  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
armament,  which  was  lo  ensure  the  final  fulfilment  of  all  his  hopes,  the 
ship!  composing  it  were  still  scattered,  many  injured,  and  the  larger  portion 
tillshnl  up  in  port  by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers. 

It  was  as  early  aa  January,  IBOS,  that  Kapoleon  first  iaaned  his 
orders  for  tho  commencement  of  those  operations,  whose  nltimate 
sncceSB  was  thus  so  anxiously  awaited.  In  that  month 
J^^^  the  Toulon  and  Eochcfort  squadrons  were  ordered  to  put 
anm  iM  to  sea  and  effect  a  junction  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
w«i  indiM.   jjttgj  gf  these  fieets  reached  the  appointed  rendezrons; 
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bnt  ttie  former  nn^er  Admiral  VHIenenTe  wu  detained  by  tem- 
peetaoaB  weather,  and  did  not  get  to  aea  till  the  Slat  of  Mareh.  It 
■Qoceeded  in  forcing  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  thus  releaaiug  the 
Spaoish  fleet ;  and  the  two  forces,  amonnting  to  16  iail  of  the  line 
And  ten  frigates,  with  10,000  men  on  board,  steered  etraight  for  the 
West  Indies. 

For  two  years  Nelson  had  been  watching  and  wuting  for  tke 
memy,  and  he  no  sooner  heard  of  ViUenenve'B  escape, and  tbe  route 
the  combined  fleets  had  taken,  than  he  followed  headlong  after  theBi, 
with  only  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  On  the  1th  of 
June,  he  reached  Barbadoes ;  but  the  enemy,  reinforced 
by  two  more  ships,  had  sailed  from  Martinique  for  Europe  ^Jjf"  *"* 
(28th  May),  to  complete  the  remaining  operations  before 
eoncentrating  at  BoulogDe — namely,  to  release  the  ten  Spanish  and 
five  French  ships  blockaded  in  Ferrol ;  to  join  the  Bochfort  sqoadroD 
vrbich  had  retnmed  from  the  West  Indies  in  April ;  and  theaee  to 
ateer  to  Brest  where  Gantheanme  awaited  them  with  21  sail. 

So  far  the  British  Government  had  not  snBpected  the  selieme 
vhich  now  appeared  close  npon  its  completion.  But  when  Nelaoo 
fotmd  that  ViUenenve  had  made  sncb  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the 
West  Indies,  before  a  fleet  not  half  his  own  force,  he  instantly 
perceived  that  some  olterior  design  was  on  foot,  and  he  despatched 
sereral  fast  sailing  frigates  to  pnt  the   British  OoTemment  on  its 

Sard  (18th  Jnne).     lliese  ressels  reached  London   in  twenfy-G.ve 
ys ;  and  the  Admiralty  instantly  sent  orders  to  Admiral 
Stirling  to  leave  his    station   before  Bochfort,  join  Sir  ^J^ 
Robert  Calder,  off  Ferrol,  and  emise  off  Cape  Finisterre  for  («ii»iouh 
■yillenenve.     Hardly  had  those  nnited  squadrons,  consist-  J^'^J" 
ingoflSsail   of  the  line,  reached  their  cmiamg  groond,  miBKn. 
when  the  allied    fleets  hove  in  sight  (22nd  July).      Bir 
Robert  Calder  immediately  made   the  signal  for  action;  bnt  th: 
foggy  state  of  the  weather  threw  both   fleets  into   disorder,   and 
tbongh  two  Spanish  line -of- battle  ships  were  captored,  the  action 
was  not  renewed;  and  Villeneuve,  after  leaving  tiiree  disabled  ships 
at  Vigo,  reached  Forrol  on  the  2nd  of  August. 

Napoleon  was  transported  with  rage  when  he  learned  that  Vil- 
leneuve had  taken  shelter  in  Ferrol,  and  he  sent  peremptory  orders 
that  the  fleet  should  instantly  put  to  sea  again,  and  join 
Qantheanme  at  Brest,  at  all  risks.     The  French  Admiral  ^^^^J^T 
accordingly  set  out  with  29   ships  of  the  line ;  bnt   Sir  cwiu.  'iw* 
Robert  Calder,    with  a  force  now  raised   to    20    sail,  Jj^"*'* 
bad  retnmed  to  the  station ;  and  Villeneuve,  ieariug  his 
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eBConnter,  tacked  and  made  sail  for  Cadiz,  irhicli  he  reached  on  the 
very  day  he  was  expected  at  Brest  (Slat  Aagast). 

Jn  the  meantime.  Nelson,  who  had  left  Antigna  on  the  same  daj 
that  he  deepatched  the  irigsteB  to  Eugloud  (18th  June),  soo^ 
tor  his  enemy  all  along  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  and  even 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland ;  he  then  Joined  the  Channel 
aqnadron  nnder  Admiral  GomwaUis  off  Ushant ;  and  worn  ont  with 
tbe  &tigae  and  anxiety  of  his  chase,  returned  to  Portsmontb,  where 
he  heard  of  Villeneave's  encoonter  with  Sir  Rohert  Calder.  That 
action,  atthon^  it  highly  dissatisfied  the  British  public,  accoatomed 
as  they  now  were  to  brilliant  victories  at  sea,  had  completely 
distorbed  Napoleon's  plans.  It  afforded  time  for  the  retnin  oi 
Kelson  to  Europe,  and  for  the  JBritiah  GoTenuneni  to  concentrate 
sneh  a  force  bdbre  Cadiz,  that  ViUenenve  had  little  prospect  <^ 
bringing  his  fleet  fresh  and  entire  into  the  British  ChaaneL 
Enraged  at  the  frnatratjon  of  his  deep  laid  schemes.  Napoleon 
abandoned  his  dream  of  the  conquest  of  England,  broke  ap  his 
camp  at  Bonbgne,  and  eaddenly  wheeled  his  army  round  upon  the 
Bhine." 

lie.  The  Gapittiktios  of  TTIm.— The  coalition  of  BoBaia, 
AuBtria  and  Sweden,  with  Qreat  Britain,  was  completed  in 
ntmimjot  August,  and  the  Austrians,  availing  themselves  of  thecon- 
J,  centeation  of  Napoleon's  best  troops  at  Boulogne,  crossed 
the  Inn  under  Mack  (9th  September) ;  overran  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemburg  which  were  in  alliance  with  France,  and  con* 
tinned  their  advance  unchecked  to  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest 
The  entire  forces  of  the  coalition  amounted  to  850,000  men,  at 
whom  80,000  were  with  the  Archduke  John  in  the  Tyrol,  90,000 
under  the  Archduke  Charles  in  Italy,  and  80,000  with  Mack.  Bat 
the  Bussians  116,000  strong  were  stiU  in  Poland,  and  it  was  there- 
fore the  object  of  Napoleon's  sudden  movement  npon  the  Bhine,  to 
crush  the  advanced  army  in  Bavaria  before  the  Bussians  arrired. 
For  this  purpose,  tbo  army  in  Hanover  under  Bemadotte,  and  that 
of  Holland  under  Marmont,  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  at 
Boulogne  in  Franconia,  and  concentrate  round  Ulm  where  Napoleco 
already  foresaw  that  the  decisive  blow  would  be  struck.  Tbe 
rapidity  with  which  theae  movements  were  executed  was  marvelloni. 
B^ore  it  was  known  either  in  London  or  Vienna  that  the  troops  had 
broken  np  &om  Boulogne,  Ihey  were  far  advanced  towards  ths 
Bhine ;  they  had  croascd  that  river  within  three  weeks  of  their  staiti 
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while  Bernadotte  was  st  Ingolstodt,  and  Mannont  at  Augsburg, 
before   Mack  waa  in  the    least  anare  of   hia    inunineiit 
peril.    Id  another  fortnight  hia  varions  detaobments  were  ^ 
Boccesaively  defeated  at  Sonanverth,  Menuningen  and  ■ 
Onntzbnrg,  and  he  himself  shnt  np  nith  60,000  men  "^^ 
vitbin  the  fortifications  of  Ulm,  with  an  enemy  twice  that  " 
number  gathered  round  him  on  all  sides. 

On  the   14th  of  October,  Ney,  after  a  desperate  conflict  wMeli 
lasted  the  whole  day,  captured  the  bridge  and  abbey  of  KIchingen, 
vhich  formed  an   important  lipV    in  the  chain  of  defences;   the 
a4l<uent  heights  were  sncoessively  carried  by  storm,  and  the  city 
being  thus  exposed  to  bombardment,  Mack  agreed  to  capitulate 
imless  he  was  relieved  within  eight  days.    But  Napoleon  terrified 
faim  into  an  immediate  surrender ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
Cetober,  the  garrison  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  BMuuknui 
snns.      The  conqueror  addressed  some  of  the   captive  ll!!^^,^ 
generals,  telling    them  that  he  wanted  nothing  on   the  •.torn. 
Continent — but  that  it  was  ships,   eoloniea  and  commercf 
.  which  he  needed — words  which   derive   great  importance  from  the 
&Gt  that,  at  the    very  hoar  when  they  were   uttered.  Nelson  waa 
preparing  to  close  with  the  allied  fleets,  in  the  memorable  encounter 
of  Trafalgar,  which  annihilated  all  Napoleon's  hopes  of  acquiring 
the  empire  of  the  seas.* 

117.  The  Battle  of  Tra&lgar. — Nelson  was  enjoying  the  qniet 
of  his  home  in  the  pretty  village  of  Merton  in  Surrey  when  he 
learned  that  the  French  and  Bpanish  fleet,  joined  by   the   Ferrol 
squadron,  had  succeeded  in  entering  Cadiz.     He  imme- 
diately oflercd  his  services  to  the   Admiralty,  and  these  Ktbonaui 
being  joyfully  accepted,  he  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  the  29th  '"ct^"' 
of  September,  his  own  birthday.     He  had  already  formed 
his  plans  of  attack  while  the  Victory  and   oiber   ships   were  being 
refitted,  and  it  is  said  that  he  described  them  to  Lord  Sidmouth  with 
bits    of  paper    on    a    table,    three  weeks    before   the    battle    of 
Trafalgar.  + 

In  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  becoming  aware  of  his  arrival. 
Kelson  sent  fonsord  an  order  to  Vice-Admiral  CoUingwood,  that  so 
salute  should  bo  fired  by  the  fleet  on  his  assuming  the  command ; 
and  further  to  induce  the  enemy  to  come  out,  he  retired  with  the 
main  portion  of  the  fleet  to  a  station  more  than  siiteon  leagues  from 
Cadiz.    Villenonve  had  now  received  the  positive  orders  of  Napoleon 
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to  take  the  iqnadron  into  the  Mediterranean  and  enter  Tonkn, 

after  clearing  the  sea  of  the  British  cmiserB  and  hmt- 
^^^  chantmen.  lint  ho  was  afraid  to  risk  the  attempt  without 
uuuuii  tbc  support  of  the  SpaniBh  sqnadron,  and  the  c<mibined 
HBUum-      fleet  therefore  moved  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  ready 

to  start  vdth  a  fair  vind.  Eight  days  went  by  before 
sach  an  opportunity  oflcred,  and  atlength  on  the  19lli  aad  SOth  (tf 
October,  88  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigatSB  and  2  brigs  vei^ied  anchor 
snd  pnt  to  Bea.  At  daybreak  on  the  2lBt,  they  came  in  sight  at 
the  British  fleet,  about  seven  leagnes  north-west  cf  Cape  TrftfiUfjar, 
and  as  the  Britiah  were  to  windward,  Villeneave  detennuied  to  lie 
in  close  order  and  await  their  attack. 

Nelson  had  arranged  «ith  Collingwood  to  more  npon  the  enen^ 
in  two  lines,  with   an   advanced  squadron  of  eight  of  the  &stMi 

two-deckers.  Collingwood  having  the  command  ctf  aae 
'^'*  hne  was  to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  twdfUi 
■tuck.  ship  from   their  rear  ;  Neleon  would  lead  throng  tiw 

centre  ;  and  the  advanoed  sqnadron  was  to  cut  off 
three  or  four  ships  ahead  of  the  centre.  By  this  plan,  the  British 
would  be  one-fonrth  Buperior  to  the  ships  they  cut  off. 

The  British  Admiral  was  pacing  his  deck  when  he  discovered  the 
«nemy  some  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward.  Immediately  the 
signal  was  given  to  bear  down  in  the  order  of  the  above  arrange- 
ment,  and  while  Colliognood  in  the  Koyal  SvvereiffH  led  one  line 
of  14  ships.  Nelson  led  the  other  line  of  IS  ships,  in  the  Fictory. 
Dnring  these  awful  momenta,  the  latter  retired  to  bis  oabin  and 
wrote  down  a  prayer  that  God  would  grant  to  his  country  a  great 
and  glorious  victory  ;  that  no  misconduct  should  be  aUowed  to 

tarnish  it  ;    and  that  humanity  after  victory  m^t  be  the 
HiiMn        perpetual  feature  of  the  British  fleet.     "For    myself,'i 
.  he  added,    "I   commit  my  life  to  Him  that  made  me." 

He  was  cahn,  but  witlioat  that  exhilaration  of  spirits  whioh 
he  exhibited  in  his  other  groat  battles.  Before  he  left  London,  a 
presentiment  of  his  fate  had  cast  a  shade  over  his  mind,  and  he  bad 
called  at  the  upboisterera,  where  his  coffin,  made  out  of  the  mast  <i 
the  Orient,  was  deposited,  to  give  orders  for  its  history  to  be 
engraved  on  the  lid,  saying  he  should  probably  want  it  on  his 
tetum. 

The  two  lines  were  now  close  upon  the  enemy,  when  Nelson 
hoisted  his  last  and  immortal  signal — "England  expect*  evtry  ttun 
to  do  hi*  duty."  Three  cheers  from  every  ahip  was  the  hearty 
response,  and  thus  the  gallant  tars  went  into  action.     Colling- 
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wood's  veesel,  being  a  fast  sailer,  had  now  pierced  the  enemy's  line, 
and  for  twenty  minates  anBlained  alone  the  fire  of  the  Santa 
Anna,  the  Spanieh  flagship,  as  well  as  of  fonr  others  which  ^^J'rJ"™^ 
came  to  her  ud.     "  See  how  that  noble  fellow  carries  •cuon. 
biB  ship  into  acfjon,"  said  Nelson,  as  he  observed  this 
ibrward  movement  of  his  Vice-admiral ;  while  the  latter  exclaimed) 
amid  the  terrible  firo  around  him,  "  What  wonid  Nelson  give  to  be 
here  ?"     Collingwood  thns  began  the  action  at  twelve  ;  bnt  Nelson, 
befBed  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,   did  not  reach  the  enemy  fw 
ftn  hoar  afterwards,  when  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  French  line ; 
on  one  side  engaging  the  Bucentaur  and  the  Santusima  Trinidada, 
and  on    the    other    grappling   the  Bedoubtable  •     while   Captain 
Harvey  in   the    Temeraire,   fell  on    board    the     latter    vessel    on 
the    opposite  qnarter.       The   fire  from  the     RedoubtabU't  ports 
ms  soon   silenced ;     but  the  marksmen  in    her  tops  kept    np 
«  deadly    discharge  ;    and  a  shot  from  one  of  them 
^erced  Nelson  with  a  mortal  wonnd,  as  he  paced  the  '^^^ 
qoarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  with   his   stars  and  orders  mmdid. 
on  his    breast — a   plain  mark  for  the  enemy.     He  was 
immediately  carried  below,  covering  bis  face  and  his  decorations 
irith  hia  handkerchief,  that  bis  crew  might  remain  ignorant  of  hia 
&11.     As  be  lay  in   agony,    every  now  and  then  a  ship  stmck,  the 
«rew  of  the  Victory  hnzzaed,  and  bis  eyes  lighted  np  for  a  moment, 
60  the  noise  of  battle   was  varied  with  the  peals  of  victory.    At 
half-past  two  the  Santa  Anna  stnick  to   the   Royal  Sovereign  ;  at 
three,  ten  more  ships  surrendered  ;  the  R^doubtabU  was 
At  length  hoarded  and  taken,  and  ibeSantitnma  Trinidada,  iium  << 
dismasted  and  disabled,  yielded  to  the  Prince.     At  half-  ''"''<'<^- 
past  fonr  the  victory  was  complete,  and  the  last  gons 
which  were  fired  at  the  flying  enemy,  were  heard  a  minnte  or  two 
before  Nelson  expired.    The  great  hero  thns  survived  long  enough 
to  know  that  he  bad  achieved  a  glorions  triumph.    Twenty  shrpB 
had  struck,  and  Villenenve  the  commander  in  chief,  the  two  Spanish 
admirals,   and   20,000  prisoners  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
who  had   lost  no   more  than    1,690  killed    and  wounded  in  thia 
ftnions  battle.     Only  fonr  of  the  prizes  were  saved  ;  the  remainder 
being  wrecked,  except  one  that  escaped  into  Cadiz  ;  but  fonr  of  the 
ships  which  made  ofi*,  were  captured  on  the  4th  of  November,  by 
Sir  Richard  Straehon,  off  Cape  Ortegal. 

The  French  and  Spanish  navies  never  recovered  thia  tremendous 
blow  for  the  rest  of  the  war ;  and  the  British  Isles,  freed  from  the 
danger  of  invasion,  passed  at  once  from  a  state  of  anxious  soUcitnde 
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to  one  of  tranquil  security.   But  grief  for  the  loss  of  Uieir  hero  almost 

ovcrweighed  the  feelings  of  exaltation  in  the  minds  of  the 
STi™!^  P*"^^^  ;  ^^"  illuminations  were  dimmed  as  it  were  by  the 
■KtaiKt.        doBire    to  cxpresa  the  nuitnre  of    contending  fe^ings, 

and  every  common  perEOn  in  the  streets,  we  are  told, 
spoke  first  of  his  sorrow  for  tho  dead,  and  than  of  the  victory. 

Pitt  was  roused  in  tho  night  to  open  CoUingwood's  deapatohes  an- 
nouncing the  victory,  on  the  7th  of  November.  Ho  stud  a  day  or 
two  after,  that  he  had  been  called  np  at  various  timos  by  the  arri- 
val of  news,  hot  that  whether  good  or  bad  he  conld  always  lay  fiis 
bead  on  hi:)  pillow  and  sink  into  soond  sleep  again.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  could  not  calm  his  thoaghts,  so  much  was 
thero  to  weep  over,  eo  much  to  rejoice  at  ;  but  at  length  he  got  np, 
tbongh  it  was  throe  in  tho  morning.'^ 

Nelson's  body  received  the  honours  of  a  national  foneral  in  Sb 
^ol's  Cathedral,  on  tho  dth  of  January,  1806.  Hia  brother  was 
created  an  earl  with  a  pension  of  £0,000  a  year,  and  a  grant  of 
£100,000  for  an  estate ;  and  a  peerage  and  pension  were  aleo 
granted  to  Cotlingwood.i- 

116.  The  Battle  of  Austerlitz. — When  Napoleon  heard  of  the 
nttor  annihilation  of  nil  his  hopes  at  eea,  ho  was  advancing  upon 
Vienna,  which  was  entered  by  tho  dragoons  and  grenadiers 
■■>''"''  under  Lannes  and  Mniat,  at  daybreak  on  the  13th  of 
•niDc*.  November.  Tho  advanced  corps  of  the  Bussians  onder 
Kntusoff,  had  discontinued  their  forward  progreas,  on 
hearing  of  the  fall  of  Ulm  ;  and  Napoleon's  aim  was  to  crush  them 
before  their  main  army  conid  come  np  to  their  support.  Bnt  the 
Russian  general,  withdi-awlng  his  whole  force  to  the  loft  bank  of 
the  Danube,  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Mautern,  the  only  one  between 
lintz  and  "Vienna.  The  wooden  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  was  therefore  the  only  remaining  passage  to  the 
northern  provinces  ;  but  Murat  now  obtamed  possession  of  it  by  the 
audacious  stratagem  of  a  feigned  armistice,  and  thus  not  only  se- 
cured the  means  of  pursuit  against  tho  Russians,  but  cut  off  from 
them  tlie  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  which  was  advancing  &om 
Itolj. 

Napoleon  now  fixed  his  residence  at  the  imperial  palace  of 
Schiinbi-unn,  whence  ho  directed  enormous  contributiona  to  be 
levied  upon  tho  inhabitants.    But  his  situation  was  very  critical, 
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for  the  BuBsifms  wore  concentrated  in  Monvia  under  the  per- 
flonol  command  of  the  Czar  ;  the  Archduke  Charles  \raB  rapidly 
approaching  from  Italy ;  the  Hungarians  vere  arming ;  and 
I^msia  had  at  last  threatened  to  declare  war.  He  forthwith  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fixed  hia  head-qnarters  at 
Bmnn  ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  December  encooutered  about  100,000 
Russians  and  Anstrians,  with  a  somewhat  smaller  force,  at  Austertitz. 

Napoleon's  manceuvreB  bad  been  directed  to  lead  tbe  enemy  into  an 
attempt  to  turn  his  right,  by  which  they  would  expose  their  whole 
Bank  to  his  assault.  In  these  movemenls  he  was  successfiil  ;  tiuIhiuii. 
and  when  the  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  ind,  the  heights  of 
Pratgen.thecenircandlteyofthEbostileposilion.werewhoUydeserted,  andthe 
allies  discovered  in  [he  act  of  moving  upon  Tilnitz  to  turn  the  French  right. 
Their  onset  was  so  violent  that  the  French  recoiled  before  it ;  but  the  corps  of 
DavDust,  which  Napoleon  had  purposely  posted  in  reserve  behind  the  Abbey  of 
Raygem,  valiantly  withstood  the  assailants  ;  while  the  seizure  of  I'ratBen  by 
Soult  cut  the  RuBsian  line  in  two,  and  secared  the  victory.  The  Grand  Duke 
ConsUntine  with  the  Russian  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  indeed,  made  a  fiirious 
charge  on  the  French  left ;  but  this  gallant  body  of  horse  after  a  desperate 
Struggle  gave  way,  and  the  rout  of  the  whole  army  became  irretrievable. 
Their  left  wing,  sunaunded  On  all  sides  by  Davoust  and  Lannes, 
attempted  to  retreat  over  a  frozen  lake ;  but  Napoleon  ordered  a  battery  to 
break  the  ice  with  round  shot,  and  about  6,000  were  thus  killed  and  drowned. 
The  right  wing,  however,  though  hotly  pressed  by  Murat  and  his  cavalry, 
(brmed  in  close  column,  and  thus  retreated  from  the  field  without  further 
molestation.  The  allies  lost  in  this  battle,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  priaonen 
not  less  than  30,000  men,  besides  45  standards  and  180  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  seeing  further  resistance  hopeless, 
■ent  proposals  for  an  armistice,  which  were  instantly  accepted. 

The  Russians  were  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  their  own  conntry  ; 
and  on  the   j6th  of  December  the  Trialy  0/ Prttburg  wi.i  concladed,hy 
which  the  Emperor  Francis  gave  up  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
those  parts  of  (he  Venetian  territories  which  he  had  acquired  by  T»Ui<il 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Forinio.     He  further  agreed  to  the  elevation  P~bdii. 
of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  to  the  rank  of  Kings, 
and  their  independence  of  him  as  the  Imperial  head  of  the  Germanic  body — 
a  clause  which  virtually  dissolved  the  Empire.     In  addition  to  these  con- 
cessions, he  consented  to  pay  an  indemnity,  ;£' 1,600 ,000,000,  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.' 

119.  The  Death  of  William  Htt— His  Character.— The  news 
of  this  great  battle  at  once  dissolved  the  combined  army  of  80,000 
British,  Bosaians  and  Swedes,  which,  under  the  King  of  Sweden, 
bad  landed  iu  Uanover,  and  begim  operations  against 
the  only  French  garrison  left  in  the  country,  at  Haineln.  ^f^^ 
Prussia,  which  bad  formed   an   aUionco  with  the  Czar,  rnui*. 
also   trembled  at  the  results  of  her  vacillating  pohcy ; 
•  Alison's  Eniop*,  ehap.  Zb 
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but  by  n  treaty  eigned  on  the  15th  of  December,  abs  formally 
accepted  Hanover  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  soma  of  the 
BonUtem  provinces  to  France  and  Bavaria. 

The  battle  of  Aueterlitz  also  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  shat- 
tered health  of  Pitt.  He  scarcely  bore  np  agtunst  the  disaster  of 
Ulm;  the  news  of  Trafalgar,  however,  rovivod  him;  bnt  when  tha 
great  overtlirow  of  the  CoaUtion  he  bad  formed  was  known,  he  sank 
again.  "  Koll  up  that  map,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  map  of  Eniope 
which  hnng  np  on  the  wall;  "  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  fan 
years."  On  the  8th  of  December  he  went  to  Bath,  bnt  the  watsn 
produced  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  wea  followed  by  a  eowleta 
debihty  of  digestion.  By  slow  jonmeys  he  returned  to  his  vifia  at 
Pubiey,  so  emaciated  as  not  to  be  known,  and  on  the  2Srd  of 
January  he  expired,  in  the  forty-ei^th  year  of  his  age,  hia  last 
words  being  "  My  country  I  oh  how  I  leave  my  country  I"* 

The  career  of  this  great  orator  and  statesman  has  been  safficienllj 
traced,  in  the  course  of  the  previous  pages,  &om  the  time  when,  •• 
ft  youth  of  five  and  twenty,  he  raised  bimHolf  by  the  power  of  genial 
and  the  reputation  of  virtue  to  the  Qovemment  of  Die  empire.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  while  his  peace  administration  was 
eminently  sagacious,  safe  and  prosperous,  his  war  odministntioD 
and  domestic  policy  from  179S,  were  far  from  being  blameless.  It 
iBiIy  remains  tiierefore,  to  sketch  here,  the  more  salient  points  of  hia 
character.  Like  bis  great  father,  he  was  a  most  ardent 
nt'i  lorer  of  his  conntry ;  but  while  his  patriotism  was  a 

£|^!|^  and  personal,  it  had  in  it  none  of  that  national  | 
kiDwiui.  or  pasaion  which  had  marked  his  father's  chanoter. 
"When  Fox  taunted  him  with  forgetting  Chatham's 
jealousy  of  France  and  his  faith  that  she  was  the  natmal 
enemy  of  England,  Pitt  nobly  rephed  that  "to  suppose  ai^ 
nation  can  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another,  is  weaik  and 
diildiah."  Pitt  was,  in  fact,  one  of  that  new  order  of  stateames 
which  the  phibsophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  created,  whose 
characteristics  were,  a  love  of  mankind,  and  a  behef  that  as  the 
happiness  of  the  individual  depended  upon  the  general  happineaa  of 
ttie  commnnity,  so  the  welfitre  of  individual  nations  depended  npoo 
Uie  general  wel&re  of  the  world.f  Pitt  was  inferior  to  his  fittbw 
in  the  highest  qoahtiea  of  an  orator,  bnt  surpassed  him 
mi  «i«7.  Jq  argument,  in  knowledge,  in  mastery,  and  inteUeetoal 
fbrce.      lacking    poetry    and  imagination,   hia  orafaHj 

*  Enight'B  Fopnlu  msUny,  VTI.,  lSl-(52. 
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nielj  attained  the  eleTation  of  eloquence.  Windhun  described  it 
Ma"  State  paper  style,"  aad  it  may  be  called  the  fonndation  of 
the  modem  school  of  parliamentary  debate.  In  roice  and  mansar 
Pitt  was  dignified  and  commanding ;  the  Minister  was  decloied  in 
every  word  that  he  uttered ;  and  Uiis  conscioneness  of  power,  while 
it  sostained  the  dignity  of  his  oratory,  increased  its  effect  npon  his 
audience.*  In  private  life,  Pitt  was  not  tree  from  the  fashionable 
vice  of  the  age,  bnt  otherwise  his  eondnot  was  irreproach- 
able. Ho  had  few  personal  friends,  and  thongh  natu-  ^^Z, 
tail;  ardent  and  sensitive  in  temper,  his  manners 
were  reserved  and  austere.  His  lofty  self-esteem,  how- 
ever, never  permitted  him  to  be  jealons  of  his  subordi- 
nateB,  and  his  generous  appreciation  of  youthful  merit  gathered 
round  him  such  rising  men  as  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
repaid  his  favour  wiUi  untiring  devotion.  TTjh  conBcioosness  of 
power  elevated  him  above  all  desire  to  rnle  by  corruption,  and  he 
was  BO  indifferent  to  wealth  and  personal  gain,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  simplicity  of  life  and  absence  of  extravagance  and  ostentation, 
his  debts  amounted  at  his  death  to  £40,000 — the  payment  of  whidi 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  A  recent  writert  has 
compared  him  with  another  great  Minister — Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
whom  he  recalled  in  his  love  of  peace,  his  despatch  of  bosiness,  his 
■kill  in  debate,  and  his  knowledge  of  finance.  Bnt  his  political 
oonrage  and  activity  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  his  predecessor's 
inaction,  and  love  of  political  ease  ;  and  unlike  the  great  Whig 
Minister,  Pitt  &ced  every  one  of  the  financial,  conititational  and 
rel^ons  qneations  of  his  day,  and  honestly  tried  to  effect  their 
■olntion. 

While  Pitt's  character  was  of  too  lofty  a  natnre  to  encourage 
fite  baseness  of  his  meaner  followers  by  direct  bribery, 
he  was  more  profuse  in  the  dietnbntitm  of  his  honours  ■ 
than  any  former  Minister.  During  the  first  eight  years  I 
of  his  rule  be  created  between  sixty  and  seventy  peers  ;  °< 
in  1796  and  1797  he  created  or  promoted  no  less  than 
thirty-five,  and  in  1801  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  p 
owed  their  hereditary  right  to  sit  as  legislators  to  his  favour  alone. { 
His  object  in  thus  extending  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  bring  the 
peerage  into  closer  relations  with  the  landowners  and  opulent 
cImubs  ;  to  render  the  Crown  independent  of  &ctiouB  combiuationa 

■  Uafe  Constltiitloiial  ElEtOTT,  n.,  IlS-Ul. 
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amcmg  the  eiisting  peers,  and  of  course,  to  seeure  a  m^ority  for 
himHelf  in  the  Upper  Honse.  Bat  hiB  policy  changed  the  whole 
character  of  the  Honso  of  Lords,  and  in  fact  revolntionised  it. 
Previous  to  his  time,  it  had  been  a  small  assembly  of  great  nobleii 
bound  together  by  family  or  party  ties ;  but  by  pouring  into  it 
members  of  the  middle,  and  commercial  clasnea,  vho  formed  the 
basis  of  hie  political  power,  as  they  had  farmed  that  of  Chatham's, 
the  Upper  House  became  the  stronghold  of  property  and  not  ot 
blood ;  the  great  estates  and  the  great  fortunes  which  were  then 
being  rapidly  built  up  in  England  were  thus  represented  by  it,  and 
fbr  ttie  first  time  in  English  history,  the  Honse  of  Lords  bewns 
the  great  Conservative  element  in  the  English  constitution.* 

8.— INDUN  AFFAIRS— THE  MAHRATTA  WAE. 
120.  Holkar,  Sciudia,  and  the  Feishwah. — After  the  fall  of 
Tippoo  Saltan  and  the  partition  of  the  Mysore  territory  in  1799i 
Lo^  Momington,  afterwards  Marquis  Welleslcy,  who  had  bean 
appointed  Governor- General  of  India  in  1797,  steadily  puraoed  the 
pcdicy  which  is  known  aa  the  Subtidiari/  Sffttem. 

The  frequent  discovery  of  hostile  designs  against  British   power  on  tbe 

part  of  the  native  rulers,  and  the  consequent  necessity  at 
ntSnM-  mtetfering  in  their  affairs,  rendered  this  policy  essential  to  onr 
••^"i"""'  existence,   although    it    was   warmly  opposed  in  Parliament  W 

unjust  and  tyrannical.  Its  principle  was,  Eo  fonn  treaties  with 
the  native  princes,  by  which  they  agreed  to  maintain  a  military  foice 
under  the  command  of  British  officers,  and  to  entrust  the  management 
of  their  state  affairs  to  a  British  resident,  retaining  only  the  control  of  tbeit 
domeitic  arrangements,  and  the  pomp  of  regal  dignity  without  the  regal 
power.  In  i8oo  such  a  treaty  was  fonned  wilh  the  Niiatn,  who  ceded  tU 
nis  Mysorean  territories  in  exchange  for  aid  and  protection ;  in  iSol  a 
second  treaty  was  formed  with  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  deceaaed 
Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  a  third  with  the  Soubahdar  of  Oude  and  the  Peisbwth 
in  iSoi.  Thetrcaty  with  the  latter,  involved  us  in  hostilities  with  Holkar 
and  Scindia,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  these  two  princes  were   at  war 

with  each  other;  and  as  Scindia  was  then  in  allianes 
H^H"  with  the  Pcishmih,  Holkar,  watching  his  opportuniW, 
iXbl^S*  suddenly  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  entered  Poonah  with  a 
M*  u  strong  force  of  cavalry,  defeated  the  two  allies,  and  placed 

^^^  one  of  his  own  kinsmen  npon  the  throne.  1'he  deposed 
^'tii^-        sovereign  of  the  Mahrattas  fled  to  the  British  for  their  pro* 

tection,  and  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  signed  at  Boasein  (Slat 
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Dec.  1602],  by  which  the  Company  ^eed  to  restore  the  Peiahwah  to 

his  throne.  Mujor-GanerolWeUeBley,  then  governor  of  Serinpipatam, 
was  accordingly  directed  by  his  brother,  the  Governor- General,  to 
conduct  as  expedition  against  Holkai.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1803, 
in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  he  set  out  from  Scringapatun  to 
Poonah,  a  distance  of  six  hnndred  miles;  and  by  the  celerity  of  his 
movements,  fell  upon  the  city  before  the  enemy  was  prepared  for 
resistance,  and  restored  the  Peishwah  (13th  May).^ 

121.  The  Battle  of  Assays. — Holkar  now  turned  to  hie  old 
rival  Seindia,  to  form  an  aiitance  with  him  against  the  Peiabwah, 
tho  Nizam  and  the  British.  Seindia  had  command  of  a 
large  army  of  infantry,  which  had  been  disciplined  in  the  ^^J*^^^ 
European  system  by  an  able  French  adventurer  named  udSdaML 
Perron.  His  cavalry  also  numbered  many  thonsands ; 
bo  bad,  moreover,  a  well-appointed  train  of  artillery  ;  so  that  his 
aUianco  with  Holkar  was  probably  the  most  foiTnidable  combination 
which  had  hitherto  threatened  British  rule  in  India.  Bat  this  was 
not  the  whole  of  the  danger.  Bonslah,  the  B^ah  of  Berar, 
was  known  to  be  friendly  with  the  allies,  if  he  was  not  actually  one 
of  their  confederates,  while  Seindia  had  some  possessions  of  groat 
power  and  influence  in  Guzerat,  which  were  mled  over  by  the 
Guickwar,  the  remaiiiiDg  Mahratta  chief.  It  was  therefore  clear 
Uiat,  nnlesB  Seindia  was  struck .  down  by  a  prompt  and  decisive 
blow,  the  entire  Mahratta  confederacy,  supported  by  French 
reinforcements,  would  be  arrayed  against  England.  In  order  to 
provide  against  hostihties  which  thus  threatened  to  be 
on  a  great  scale,  the  Governor- General  decided  upon  the  " 
plan  of  a  campaign,  in  which  tbe  rare  faculty  of  organiz-  wMa^r. 
ing  the  co-operating  movements  of  troops  acting  upon  ^l^!^'"'' 
different  points  ensured  the  same  success  which  attended 
tho  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  Tbe  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Decoan, 
by  Qcncral  WoEei^loy,  and  in  Hindostan  by  General  Lake,  and  both 
these  oQicors  were  eatruijted  with  complete  aathority,  not  only  in 
tho  operations  of  the  field,  but  over  all  the  pohtical  affairs  of  the 
districts  wherein  they  were  appointed  to  the  chief  command. 

Before  commencing  hostilities,  Wellesley  made  friendly  overtures 
to  the  powerful  Sciiidia  ;    but  that   chief  rejected    every 
proposal  of  peace  or  alliance,  and   war  was  accordingly  J^^ 
declared  against  bim  on  tbe  Cth  of  August.     In  six  days  <u»>m 
after  this,  Wellepley  had  advanced   from  Poonah  through  ^[^ 
roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by  violent  rains,  and 

•  Blockle'i  iDdlik,  Book  ^'L,  Chkptet  VU. 
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had  taken  the  strouf;  fort  of  ALn-odnufrgur.  He  tlicn  crossed  the 
Godaverj"  in  wicker  lioals  ('^Ist  August],  and  for  the  next  month 
closelj*  pursued  StiuJia,  ivhusc  forct-s  ivoro  now  united  with  those 
of  Uie  imoU  of  DL-rar,  ucvtr  allowiiii;  (lie  enemy  to  rest,  and 
gradually  inclosing  llitui  by  a  series  of  dexterous  combinations, 
within  a  moru  limileil  area  every  day.  Ou  the  21st  of  September 
the  Uritisli  army  was  somosvliat  to  tLe  cast  of  Arungabad,  and  as 
Sciiidia's  forces  hud  now  bc'en  strength c-iicd  with  sixteen  battahons  of 

infantry  coninianded  by  French  olhcers,  aod  wiUi  a  train 
fctojta-.  Qf  artillery,  the  Mahratta  cliicf  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle. 
A«)ii.  For    this    purpose    he    stationed     his     army,     50,000 

strong,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Kaitna,  near  the  Til- 
lage of  Assat'e.  lliis  position  was  well  chosen ;  for  the  banks 
were  steep  and  rugged,  the  river  almost  imi)aasable,  and  the  whole 
force  which  WeQeeley  mustered,  did  notesceed  •1,500  men,  of  whom 
only  1,700  were  British.  Ho  resolved,  however,  to  become  the 
aseailant,  and  crossing  the  river  by  a  ford,  advanced  upon  th« 
village  of  Assaye  where  Scindia's  infantry  was  posted,  leaving 
his  Mysore  and  other  irregular  cavalry  to  keep  the  Mahratta  hoise 
in  check.     The  enemy's  artillery   did   prout   execution    among   his 

ranks  as  ho  iipproachcd,  auU  seeing  that  his  own  small 
iMBrtii^  field  pieces  had  no  chance  against  such  a  heavy  cannon- 
tbuii.  ade,     Wellesley    ordered     his     troops    to     close    upon 

the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  The  General  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  78th  regiment,  led  this  charge ;  and  the 
Mahratta  canuoniers  fled  precipitately.  Dut  some  of  them 
fell  upon  the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  slain,  and  when 
the  charge  had  passed  by,  started  to  their  feet  and  tamed 
their  guns  upon  the  rear  of  Wellesley's  sepoys,  who  were  thus 
thrown  into  confusion.  At  this  moment,  ^ifaxweirK  horse  fell  upon 
the  teacherouB  artillery  and  silenced  their  fire  ;  and  then  wheeling 
round,  repelled  the  onset  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  who  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  discomfited  infantry.     The  darkness   of  night 

al  length  closed  the  battle  ;  and  though  the  disciplined 
™m'^°  Mahratta  infantry  were  utterly  routed,  the  stubbornncBB  (rf 
■mtiML  their  resistance  had  entailed  such  a  heavy  loss  upon  the 
British,  that  Wellesley  afterwards  described  the  battle,  as 
the  bloodiest,  for  the  number  engaged,  he  ever  saw  ;  this  Iobb 
amounting  to  nearly  a  thiid  of  thoKe  who  had  entered  the  action. 
Such  was  the  far-famed  victorj-  of  Assaye,  fought  on  the  28rd  of 
"     ■      '        -60S.- 

iiB.  II..  710-J51;  Bnlghfa   Popular  Hiatory,  VII.,  <37-«0;  Piotoriol 
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122.  The   Battle  of  Argamn. — Bcindm  now  desired  a  trace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  ho    should  remove  his  forces 
into  the  territory   of  tho  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  thcro  remain  strictl; 
neutral.     But  it  was  soon  discovered  tliat  Iio  was  preparing  for  a 
new  war,  and  that  he  had  not  only  instigated  the  Eajah  to  take  the 
field,   but  that  his  own   cavalry    were    serving    in  that 
Prince's  army.     'Wellosley  accordingly  once  more  est  his  w^i-nj 
army     in     motion,  and   on     the     29th    of    November,  ^^^ 
after  a  niarch  of  twenty-six  miles  under  a  bnrning  sun,  sdnuii 
came  up    with  the  enemy   encamped  near    the   village  ^^|[^ 

of  Argaum.     Although  the  night  was  fast   approaching,  <■>  Bear. 
and  tho  men  were  e^ansted  with  their  toilsome  march, 
WellesJsy  felt  that  it  was  dangerous  to  delay  the  battle  till  the  next 
day.     He  therefore  gave  the  order  to  advance.     The  great  array 
of  the    enemy,  whose  line  of  battle    extended  above  five   miles, 
was  soon  broken  by  tho  resistless  bayonet  charges  of  the  British 
infantry  ;  the  Mahratta  horsemen,  with  a  host  of  Persian 
mercenaries  whom  the  Rajah  had  taken  into  pay,  were  ^/J^"™' 
ntterly    routed  ;     and   tho   infantry,  dismayed  by  their  HmtihimniiT, 
defeat,  fled  in  confusion,  and  were  pursued  for  several 
hoars  by  moonhght,  leaving  their  cannon  and  ammunition,  their 
elephants  and  camels,  with   immense  stores   and  baggage  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

Afler    this    ruinons    defeat,  the   B.^ah    of    Berar  was  glad  to 
sue   for   peace,  and  on    tho    17th  of    December,  1808,  he  oon- 
clnded  a  treaty  by  which   he   ceded  Cuttack  and   the  district  of 
Balasore  to  the  Company,  and  agreed  to  admit  no  Europeans  except 
the    British    within   his   territories.      Scindia  also  was 
completely  humbled.     Hi  a  army  had  meanwhile  been  de-  ^nmndsot 
featedin  another  quarter  by  GeneralLake,  andonthe  80th  u!?^^ 
of  December,  he  obtained  peace   on    the  surrender  of  the  "f  b«k. 
rich  provinces  between  tho  Jamna  and  tho  Ganges,  called 
the   Doab,   the  cession   of  several  extensive    districts  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  of  a  part  of  his  maritime  territory  in  Guzerat,  besides 
the   exclusion   of  all   Europeans   from   his   dominions   except  the 
British.     Both  these  treaties   were    concluded   on  the   Subsidiary 
System,  and  rendered  the  two  R^ahs  subject  to  British  protec- 
tion.'* 

123.  General  Lake's  Campaigs  on  the  Jnmna. — While  WeUeflloy 
was   employed   in  restoring  the   Feishwah  to  his   throne.  General 
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Lake  was  npon  ihe  Jamna,  watching  the  movements  of  Perron, 
who  was  in  a  part  of  the  Doab  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon    him    by    Scindia.         On    the    7th    of     Augost, 
1803,     the     day     following     the    declaration     of     war 
against  the   Mahratta  Chief,  Ijake  marched  from  Cawn- 
pore  with  an  aimy  of  10,600  men,  in   the  direction  of 
Delhi,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  the  Mogul,  Shah 
Alum,  from    captivity,  and   detaching  Perron  from   the 
service  of  Scindia,   by  the  offer  of  large   bribes.     But  instead  of 
waiting  to  bo  purchased,  Perron  advanced  against  the  British  com- 
mander at  the  head  of  15,000  cavalry,  and  took  post  near  the  strong 
fortress  of  Alighur.     Here  he  was  attacked  by  General  Lake  and 
compelled  to  fall  back  ;    the  British  then  took  possession  of  Cool, 
and   stormed  the  strong  fortress   of    Ahghur   (4th   Sept.),  which 
contained  Perron's  mihtary  stores.     In  a  few  days  the  Frenchman 
put  himself  imder  British  protection  and  retired  to  Lucknow  with, 
it  is  said,   the  reward  of  his   desertion  of  Scindia.     His  place, 
however,   was    immediately  taken  by    Louis   Bourquien,   another 
officer,    who     now     crossed    the     Jumna    from    Delhi 
by      night,      witli    Perron's     well    trained     army,     to 
encounter    the    British,     then    encamped    near    Jehna 
Millah,  within  six   miles    of  the   Mogul   capital.        On 
the  12th  of  September  the  two    armies    engaged.       The    Ikfoh- 
ratta  forces   drew   up   in    a    position  where    their    flanks    were 
completely    guarded    by  swamps,   so    that  they    could    only    be 
approached  in  front.     In   order  to  tempt  them  from  this  strong 
position,  Lake  caused  his  cavalry  to   advance  and  then  to  make  a 
feint  repeat ;  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the   movement,  rushed  after 
the  British,  and  were  received  with  such  a  heavy  volley  of  musketry, 
followed  by  a  charge  of  the  bayonet,  that  their  ranks  were  thrown 
into  irretrievable  confusion ;  their  artillery  was  turned  upon  them ; 
and  they  fled  in  whole  masses,   headlong  into   the  Jumna.     About 
four  hundred  of  the  British  fell  in  this  engagement ;  but 
ten  times  as  many  of  the   enemy  lay  stretched  around 
them ;  and  the   victor}'  was  so   complete  that  Bourquien 
and  his  French  officers  surrendered  themselves  next  day 
as  prisoners  of  war.     Four  days  afterwards,  Lake  entered 
Delhi  and  restored  the  Mogul  Emperor  (16th   September).     The 
triumphant  career  of  Lake  was   now  followed  up  in  the   battles  of 
Muttra  and  Agra,  and  was  completed  in  the  great  victory 
^i.^*Mrte.  o^  Laswarree   on  the  Ist  of   November.     In  this  last 
encounter,  the  Mahi*atta  horse  were  annihilated.      Seven 
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thousand  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  on  the  field ;  2,000  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  seventeen  highly  disciplined  hattalions,  who  con- 
tended with  the  British  for  tlie  first  time  in  this  great  hattle,  were 
entirely  destroyed. 

Such  was  the  splendid  career  of  the  northern  army  under  Lake, 
who  was  presently  rewarded  for  his  brilliant  services  by  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  a  peerage."^ 

124.  Results  of  the  Mahratta  War. — Simultaneous  with  these 
great  movements  of  Lake  and  Wellesley  were  those  of  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  forces.     The  former  of  these,  under  operation. 
Colonel    Powell,    overran  the    province  of  Bundelcund,  andsomuy* 
captured    forts  Calpeo   and   GwaUor,  and   defeated  and  oxp«ut*ont. 
dispersed  the  Mahratta  chieftains  in   the  neighbourhood 
of   Capsah;  while  the  latter,   under  Colonel  Harcourt,   took  the 
fortress  of  Cuttack,  and  suppressed  all  resistance  in  the  province 
so  named. 

Thus  all  the  various  movements  which  had  been  planned  by  the 
Governor- General  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy, and  which  had  necessarily  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  India,  were  successful.  The  campaign  had  lasted  only  four 
months  ;  and  in  this  brief  space  four  great  battles,  Assaye,  Argaum, 
Delhi,  and  Laswan*ee,  and  eight  important  sieges,  had  been 
attended  with  signal  success ;  while  the  Mahratta  armies,  amounting 
to  a  total  strength  of  800,000  men,  of  whom  40,000  were  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline  and  commanded  by  European  officers,  had 
been  completely  destroyed  or  dispersed.  Only  one  great  chieftain 
yet  remained  unsubdued — namely,  Holkar,  who  had  remained 
inactive,  while  Sciudia  and  Bonslah  had  been  rushing  to  their  ruin. 
The  Go voraor- General  tried  to  convert  this  one  remaining  enemy 
by  negotiation,  but  Holkar  openly  defied  him.  Hostilities  began 
in  April,  1804,  and  continued  throughout  that  and  the 
following  year.  On  the  18th  of  November,  1804,  Holkar  ^^^ 
was  signally  defeated  near  the  fortress  of  Deeg  by  General  ofuouuur. 
Eraser  ;  and  on  the  17th,  Lord  Ltike  inflicted  a  second 
defeat  upon  him  at  Furruckabad  ;  in  the  spring  of  1806  his  ally 
the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor  was  overthrown,  his  capital  stormed  and  his 
territories  taken  under  protection  by  a  subsidiary  treaty  ;  and  the 
Mahratta  chiof,  entirely  ruined,  escaped  beyond  the  Indus  to  seek 
fresh  allies  among  the  Sikhs. 

In   the   meantime,   the    Maiquis   Wellesley    had    resigned  tho 

*  Pictorial  History,  VIU.,  78-83;  Blackio's  India,  H.,  Chap.  VIL 
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goremment  of  India,  and  was  sacceeded  b^the  Marqoia  ConiiralliB, 
irtio,  aged  and  infinn,  died  within  three  months  after  his  arriTal,  at 
ffliazipoor  near  Benares,  while  travelling  to  the  npper  pronnees  to 
eonfer  with  Lord  IaIio  (5th  Oct.)  ;  Sir  George  Barlow  then  aanuned 
the  goTemment,  and  on  the  24tli  of  December,  180&,  Holkar  at 
length  agreed  to  a  treaty  by  which  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
dominions,  on  condition  of  excluding  therefrom  all  Enropeuu 
except  the  British. 
Besides  the  glory  and  military  prestige  which  these  great  trimnphs 

conferred  npontho  British  arms,  the  politick  eonseqaenoM 
<'w^  were  of  the  most  sabstantial    character.      The   Britidi 

iirtiMi  nu    empire   was  extended   over  all  the   Uahratta  dominiaiia 
uia<k.        between  the  Jnmua  and  the  Ganges;   the  ponfirmninn  of 

Delhi,  Agra  and  Calpee,  secured  the  mastery  and  free 
navigation  of  the  former  river  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  proriiiee 
of  Bondelennd,  the  whole  Of  Cattaek  in  Orissa,  and  the  best  put 
of  tho  territory  of  Qujcrat,  also  fell  within  British  role. 


PERIOD  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.— X760  to  1820. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TORIES. 
1G06  to  1820. 

Section    I.— CONCLUSION    OF    THE    KING'S    PERSONAL 
RULE.— 1806  to  1810. 

1.— THE  LAST  WHIG  MINISTRY  UNDER  THE  GEORGES. 

1.    Ministry    of   "  All    the    Talents."  —  The    death    of    Pitt 
deprived  the  Whige  of  a  leader  who  without  forfeiting  their  good 
opinion,  retained  tho  confidence  of  the  King.     The  two 
leaders  now  left  were  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  ^.^^ 
as  the  King's  antipathies  against  the  latter  were  nndimin-  ■  oum 
ished,  while  the  name  of  Grenville  was  equally  hateful  ^'^.''^ 
to  him,  an  attempt  waa  made   to  patch  up  the  Ministry, 
and  place  it  under  the  premierslup  of  Lord  Hawkesbury.     That 
noblcmnn  wisely  declined  tbo  dangeroua  promotion  ;  and  Viscount 
Sidmouth  and  the  Marquis  WelloBley,  to  whom  offers  were  next 
made,  also  refused.     The  King  was  thus  compelled  to  call  in  Lord 
Grenville,  and  as  nothing  but  the   union   of  all  political   sections 
could  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  death  of  tlie  great  Minister,  the 
parties  of  Fox  and  Lord  Sidmouth  were  each  represented  in  the 
now  Administration, 

The  Government  was  thus  composed  of  very  incongmoog 
materials,  and  as  it  contained  tho  leading  men  of  all 
patties,  it  received  tbo  appropriate  namo  of  "All  the  omvaeoia 
Talents."  Tho  democratic  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  mnuw" 
peace  and  internal  reform,  and  who  had  all  along  supported 
the  French  Revolution,  were  represented  by  Fox  and  Lord  Erskine ; 
the  aristocratic  Whigs,  who,  while  inchning  to  the  popular  side  in 
domestic  <]ue9tions,  bad  seceded  witli  Burke  when  ho  declared 
against  tho  Revolution,  and  had  since  remained  entirely  hostile 
to  their  former  friends,  wore  represented  by  Lords  Grenville  and 
Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham  ;  while  the  adherents  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
who  formed  a  specios  of  armed  neutrality  outside  the  two  Whif; 
belligerents,  and  though  few  in  nTimfaer  were  still  too  poweifnl 
in  their  enjoyment  of  th  King's  favour  and  confidence  to  be  safely 
overlooked,  were  repre  ited  by  their  own  leader  and  his  friend 
Lord  EUenborough,  t)    ^rd  Chief  Justice. 
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The  admission  of  the  latter  into  the  Cabinet,  although  he  held  no  other 
political  ofiice,  was  open  to  serious  constitutional  objections.     It 
o»)«ctinna       had  always  been   the  policy  of  our  laws  to  render  the  judges 
JJJ^^      independent  of  the  Crov.n,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  political 
jwtiM  attachments.     But  nov.-  the  first  criminal  judge  became  not  only 

ktfnctaBttie  2  confidential  ad\'iser  ot  the  Crown,  but  also  one  of  the  leaders  of 
CAiiMt.  a  political  faction.  Ministers  were  strong  enough  to  defend  the 
appointment  in  Parliament,  and  could  point  to  the  precedent 
of  Lord  Mansfield;  but  it  was  so'erely  censured  in  debate,  and  condemned 
by  public  opinion.*  Besides  Sidmouth's  party,  the  King*s  Friends  were  also 
included,  and  the  Ministry  when  finally  constituted  stood  as  follows: — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasur>' Lord  Grenville. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Erskine. 

/  Foreign — Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox, 

e-— ^..-•-.- ^r  c*».«  '     succeeded  on  his  death  by  Lord  Howick. 

Secretaries  of  State -  Home-Earl  Spencer. 

I  War  and  Colonies — Mr.  Windham. 

Cha„ceIloroftheExchequer....{L-d,„H:nn^,/«"y.   =^--»^»    ^ 

/     ,  n  •      e    1  f  Viscount  Sidmouth,  succeeded  by  Lord 

Lord  Pnvy  Seal   ,     H„„^„ j  „„  ^^  j^^^^  ^f  p^^     ' 

[  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Retired  on  the  death  of 

Lord  President  of  the  Council   . .  -      Fox,  and  was  succeeded  by  Viscount 

(     Sidmouth. 

T7-    .  T     J    r^u     KJt^'    1.  ^  Lord  Howick  (Mr.  Grey)  succeeded  on  the 

F.rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty    . . . .  ^     j^^^  „f  p^^  by  Mr.  Thomas  GrenvUle. 

M  asfter  General  of  the  Ordnance . .     Earl  of  Moira. 

(Sit  Gilbert  Elliott  (Baron    Minto)   suc- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  -      ceeded  on  the  death  of  Fox  by  Mr. 

(     Tiemey 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade . .     Lord  Auckland. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland '.     Duke  of  Bedford. 

Among  the  minor  appointments  were — Mr.  Sheridan,  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  ;  Mr.  Pigott,  Attorney-General  ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Solicitor- 
General.f 

2.  Parliamentary  Measures  of  the  new  Ministry.— As  this 
Ministry  was  forced  upon  the  King  by  a  party  in  whom  he  had  no 
confidence,  difficulties  soon  arose  ;  and  even  hefore  the  ministerial 
appointments  were  completed,  he  was  alarmed  by  a  supposed 
invasion  of  his  prerogative. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1806,  Grenville  proposed  some  changes 

in   military  administration,    by   which  the  question   was 

QTi«iiUnn  M     raised,  whether  the  army  should  be  under  the  immediate 

lontPi         control  of  the  Crown,  through   the  commander-in-chief, 

of  the  army,    or  be  subjoct  to  thc  supervision  of  Ministers.     The  King 

at  once  said  that  this  control  rested  with  the  Crown  alone, 

>*  May's  Constitutional  HlRtory.  I.,  103-104 ;  Lifo  of  WUberforce,  UL,  258. 
i  Knight's  Popular  History,  vn.,  iCQ-4&L 
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and  that  he  could  not  permit  his  Ministers  to  inteHere  with  it 
beyond  the  levying  of  the  troops,  their  pa;  and  clothing.  Grennlle 
was  startled  at  such  a  doctrine,  which  he  couaidered  to  be  entirely 
nncoDstitutional  ;  but  next  day  he  presented  a  minute  to  HiB 
Majesty  stating  that  no  such  changes  should  be  effected  without 
the  royal  approbation  ;  and  the  matter  ended. 

A  Bill  was,  however,  broaght   in  by  Mr.  Windham,   and  carried 
through  Parliament    for  improving  lie  condition  of  the 
soldier,  by  enlisting  him  for  a  stated  period,  and  not  for  iniprors- 
life  ;    by  angmenting  his  pay,  pension,  and  other  privi-  ^ortdoniu 
leges  ;     and   hj   giving   legal    secjirity     to  the   Chelsea  •owm. 
provision   for   invalid,  disabled,  and    discharged  soldiers. 
Bimilsr  benefits  were  conferred  upon  the  navy,  additional  pay  being 
allowed,  imd  the  Grccuwich  Hospital  allowances  being  increased. 

The  financinl  measures  of  the  new  Cabinet,  although  necessary, 
did  not  advance  their  popularity.     The  permanent  taxes  amounted 
■  to   more    than  thirty-tiro  millions  ;    while   the  supplies   require*, 
exceeded  this  revenue   by   more    Uion   sixteen    millions.     It   was 
therefore    proposed   to    rai»c   another   loan   of    eighteen 
millions  ;  to  increase  the  income  or  property  tax  from  6^-  [j^^^^ 
to  10  per  cent.,  and  to  extend   tt  to  all   incomes  above  tu. 
JE50   a   year.     These    proposals    were    carried ;   but  the 
great  and  sudden  increase  in  the  Income  Tax  met  with  considerable 
opposition. 

3.    Negotiations  for   Peace   between  Fox  and   Talleyrand. — 

When  Fox  accepted  office,  lie  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  sound  and  honourable  peace,  in  tlie  belief  tliat  his 
personal  influence  with  Napoleon,"  and  the  pacific  assurances  he  had 
received  from  the  French  ruler,  would  render  tbo  task  an  easy 
one.  He  had  no  sooner,  therefore,  received  tlie  seals  of  office, 
than  he  opened  a  con-espondence  with  Tatleyrand,  which  continued 
from  February  to  June,  without  aoy  advance  being  made  toward 
the  object  desired.  The  negotiation  was  then  conducted  by  Lord 
Yarmouth,  one  of  tho  EngUshmen  detained  in  France  by  tbo  unjust 
and  arbitrary  decree  of  the  First  Consul. 

At  first,  France  was  wUling  to  restore  Hinover  and  to  Ic.ive  Great  Brilain 
in    possession  of   Malta  and  the    Cape,  besides  her    Indian   conquests  ; 
but  while  the  negotiations  were  still  pending,  the  Ftencli  invaded 
Naples,  drove  the  Kuyal  Family  out  ol  the  country  into  Sicily,  tftidi 
where  they  resided  under  the  protection  of  the  British  tieet  and  a  m-nouiii  j. 
■mall  British  army,  and  placed  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  (14th  April}.    Talleyrand  therefore  insisted  that  this  revolution  should 
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not  only  be  acknowledged,  but  that  the  British  should  surrender  Sicily,  oa 
condition  that  Prance  provided  the  deposed  Neapolitan  sovereign,  an 
equivalent  kingdom  in  Dalmatia  or  the  Balearic  tales.  But  Fox  declined 
to  be  a  party  to  the  spoliation  of  any  neulia]  or  independent  state,  for  the 
poTposes  of  indemnilication.  This  was  not  the  only  difficulty ,  however,  which 
fnistrated  the  Foreign  Secretary's  hopes  of  peace. 

There  had  been  od  both  sidea  a   promise    that  the  negotiatioiis 
should   be   kept   a    prnfoand   secret,    although  Fox  had  dutinctly 

intimated  that  he  should  not  finally  condade  any  trea^ 
Jjjj^^'    without    Ruflsia    being  a   party    to   it.     But  the  anbtfe 

Frenchman,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  np  British  alUaQMS, 
adroitly  divulged  the  proceedings  to  the  varioos  Courts  of  the 
Coahtion,  while  he  haatened  to  close  the  negotifttiona  vhieh  hftd 
been  commenced  with  Russia  after  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  its  envoy  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  July. 
This  was  a  serious  iaterrnption  to  the  British  negotiations ;  but 
Fox,  whose  honesty  and  straightforwardness  through  the  whole 
•orrespondence,  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Talleyrand'a 
evasion  and  duphcitj,  now  determined  to  send  over  to  Paris  a 
pnblic  and  openly  accredited  plenipotentiary  to  treat  for  peace. 
Lord  Lauderdale  was  selectud  for  this  mission  ;  and  luB  negotiation 

lasted  from  the  0th  of  Aogust  to  the  6th  of  Octobw. 
90  puin  During  this  interval,  the  C/.ar  repudiated  the  treidy 
JJI^^J^  '^  which  his  envoy  had  concluded,  on  the  groimd  that  the 
luujnuni.     latter   hud   no   authority  for   such  a   transaction.     This 

Bomewhat  lowered  the  tone  of  tho  French  minister;  but  as 
he  persistently  avoided  giving  plain  and  decisive  answers  to  tho  points 
which  were  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  it  soon  became  dear 
that  Napoleon  would  consent  to  no  terms,  which  were  adeqoate  to 
the  just  pretonsioDB,  and  consistent  witli  the  honour  and  interests  of 
England,  f 

Tlicso  protracted  negotiations  wore  down  tlio  spirit  of  Fox,  whose 

health  was  aJready  broken  by  disease,  and  he  died  on  the 
DMiboiFoi.  18th  of  Hoptember  iit  tlio  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at 

Chiswick,  his  death  coming  on  so  rapidl}',  that  he  was 
unable  to  bear  the  jonmoy  from  Downing- street  to  his  residence  at 
St.  Anne's  Hill.  Ho  was  buried  with  all  public  honours  on  the  10th 
of  October. 

Few  men  have  run  a  more  brilliant  career,  and  none  was  ever  the 

object  of  more  affectionate  regard  from  friends,  than  this 
Rbcharuui.  eminent  statesman  and  party  leader.     Though  a  man  of 

pleaanro,  and  dissipated  and  irregular  in  private  life.  Fox's 

•  Plotoiial  BlstOTT,  VIIL,  Book  IIL,  cb.  L;  Eulflht'a  Popular  History,  VIL,  «Mn 
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many  failings  were  all  forgotten  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and 
tbe  generons  warmth  of  his  feelings.  He  was  onquestionably  the 
ablest  debater  of  hia  age  ;  bnt  his  fame  has  not  stood  the  test  of 
timo,  Uhe  that  of  his  great  opponent  and  rivftl,  William  Pitt."' 

4.  Hapoleon  strengthens  Us  Frontiers  with  dependent  Kingdoms 
and  Coi^ederacies. — While  the  Ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox  were 
negotiating  for  peace  with  complete  honesty  of  pnrpose.  Napoleon 
was  more  actively  extending  hia  schemes  of  aggrandisement  on  the 
continent  than  at  any  former  period.     In  poreuance  of  his  policy  of 
fencing  in    his   throne  by  a  girdle  of  dependent  crowns 
similar  to  those  of  Bavaria  and  Wortemburg,  ho  declared  i^onn 
his    brother    Louis  King    of    HolLind  (5th   June)  ;    be  ^"JJ^ 
erected  twelve  fiefs  for  the  most  distingiiished  of    his  oi  Hoiiud. 
marshals  and  ministers,  out  of  the  VenetiAn  States,  now 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  a  sentence  of  dethrone- 
ment having  been  passed  against  the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Naples, 
tte  country   was  occopied    by  French  troops,    Uie   Eoyal  Family 
driven  Into  Sicily,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  raised  to  the  vacant  throne 
(14th  April).     But  the  Calabrian  peasants  rose  in  funons 
revolt  against  their  French  masters,  and  the   British   in  '^'^^^^ 
Sicily  sent  6,000  men  to  their  aid  under  Sir  Jolm  Stuart,  N*pi«. 
who   eucoontered  a  French   corps  of  7,600  men  under 
Seynier    at    Maida    (Gth    July],    and   qnickly   routed    their     foe, 
wiUk   a    charge  of    the  bayonet.     This  victorj-    had    an 
immense  moral  effect  in  raising  the  spirits  and  self-con-  ^J^ 
fidence   of  the  British    soldiers  ;     although   it  prodnced 
no  permanent  advantages.     The  French  were  indeed  driven  from 
Calabria  ;  but  when    ibe  fall  of  Gaeta  (18th  July)  relensed  their 
main  army  under  Massena,  the  British,  exposed  to  oveiwhelmiug 
DUmberB,    re-embarked    for  Palermo    (5th    September),     and   the 
Calabrian  insurrection  was  suppressed  with  great  bloodshed. 

In  the   meantime.  Napoleon   had  extended  his  power  in  Germnny,   by 
bringing  to  maturity  his  grand  project  of  the  Con  federal  ion  of  the 
Rhine.        The   conlractinj;  parties  to  this   scheme,   besides   the   Th?  c-a- 
French  Emperor,  were  the  two  Electors  whom  he  had    promoted   Mnruion  ol 
to  the  kingly  dignity,  and  the  various  smaller  slates,  all  of  whom  '•"'»»'^- 
wete  declared  to  be  severed  for  ever  from  the  Germanic  Empire, 
and  erected  into  a  new  leaRue  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon  (i2th  July). 
No  blow  had  yet  been  levelled  At  European   independence  so  important  as 
this.     It  tended  to  destroy  all   patriotic  feelings  for  German  unity ;  the  con- 
test for  the  independence  of  the   Fatherland  was  confined  to  Prussia  and 

*  See  the  purallel  betireen  tbo  two  Btal«tm«n  ia  Earl  Btauliopa'd  Lite  o(  Fltt,  I., 
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Auslri.t ;  it  subverted  the  consliiiilion  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  l-'rancis  to  renounce  the  proad  title  of  t)w 
Bud  of  itn  successor  of  the  Cxnars,  and  to  be  content  with  the  humble 
say  Bamta  dignity  of  Emp:rot  of  Auatria.  In  thus  assuming  to  be  the  head 
■"P*"-  of  the  Imperial  constitution,  Napoleon  pretended  that  he  wft»  the 

successor  of  Charlcma):ne,  and  that  to  him  alone  belonged  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  the  West  and  King  ofltaly; — an  assumption  as  devoid 
of  hiatorical  truth,  as  it  was  of  justice  and  right. 

5-  War  between  France  and  Fmssia. — The  King  o(  Prussia 
made  no  rcsisbtncc  to  this  Coufederacj,  bocause  he  meditated  the 
formation  of  a  Eimilai-  nuiou  of  the  northern  states  of  Gfinoaii; 
under  his  own  protection.  But  Napoleon  entertained  other  designi 
with  regard  to  the  dominions  of  Frederick  William,  and  be  nowpre- 

pared  to  pat  them  into  execution.  The  bribe  of  Hanover 
i^i™n  ^^"^  effected  its  object  by  involving  the  Frasaian  court 
oi  Fcukii.     in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.     Prussia  at  the  inst^> 

tion  of  Nupolcon,  had  e^ccluded  all  British  vessels  from 
facT  poits  ;  the  Britisli  Government  lind  retaliated  by  a  blocltade  of 
all  the  Priissiun  harboms,  and  hy  au  embargo  upon  all  Pmssiaii 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  ICiogdom.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  thus  effeetuHlIy  cut  oiT  from  the  most  powerful  member  of  Hat 
Coalition  agiiinst  France;  Austria  was  utterly  humihated;  while 
there  appeared  little  prospect  of  any  present  help    coming  from 

In  this  position,  the  Prussian  monarch  soon  found  that   the   ties    ■ 
which    hound  him  to  Frnucu   wcr«   bends    and  fetters,    and  that 
notliing  short  of  absolute  submission  nnd  degradation  would  satirfj 
his  powerful    ally.     When    complaints  were    made   of  the  heavy 

exactions  of  the  French  troops,  who  were  hving  at  free 
Kiu>r'i»ii<  quarters  in  (he  cities  of  Humbitrg,  Luheck,  and  Bremen, 
t™!^  and  thus  occupying  German  territory,  contrary  to  recent 
lonnii  treaties,  Prussia  was  told  that  she  \vfts  assuming  a  mors 
*™*'        arrogant  tone  than  her  position  warranted,  and  that  tba 

troops  would  not  only  remain  in  their  quarters,  bat  would 

actually  be  reinforced.     These  and  other  insults  excited  a  general 

feeling  of  shame  and  indignation  among  the  Prussian  people,  who 

perceived  that  their  rulers  were  despised  and  themselves  enslaved. 

At  this  juncture  a  cruel  and  judicial   murder  perpetrated  by  the  French 

roused  one  uiiivcrsaJ  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  coun- 
JljjJ^"  "^  try.  John  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremburg,  having  published  » 
hftMMUH  ol  '""''  c.ilculaled  to  rouse  a  national  spirit  in  Germany,  but  which 
MmciDbaiG.    was  construed  by  the  French,  as  tending  to  excite  initirTeclian, 

against  their  armies,  was  dragged  from  liis  home  to  the   foruen 
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of   Brannau,   and   was   there   shot  by  the    eentencc  of  a   French   court- 
martial,  without  being  allowed  to  make  any  defence.* 

The  King  of  Prussia  cooJd  no  longer  resist  Qie  general  demand 
for  war,  after  this  atrocioas  and  nnjustiflahlo  proceeding. 
Bot  while  be  was  tardily  making  np  his  mind  with  respect  rnui 
to   hostilities,    Napoleon  pnt   his  troops  in  motion,  and  oml^Kui 
himself  set  out  from   Paris  with  the  dotermination  to  cut  •>'  Pnmu. 
short  the  vacillation  of  Prussia,  and  by  one  blow  destroy 
■II  tho  ascendancy  which   the  House  of  Brand  cubing  had  acquired 
since  the  days  of  Frederick  tho  Qreat.f 

6.  Tbe  Campaign  of  Jena  andtheFallof  Frnssia. — Although  tho 
Prussian  ministers  bad  at  length  determined  on  war,  after  all  their 
Bofaemes  to  maintain  a  selfish   neutrahtj-,    thoy  trerc  far 
from    being  prepared    for    immediate    hostilities.      The  ' 
strong  ramparts  of  Ma^idebDrg,  Wittembnrg  and  Torgau, 
which  defended  tho  lino  of  the  Elbe,  wore  neither  adequately 
armed  nor  sufficiently   provisioned ;    and   their   only    experienced 
general  was  the  aged  Duke  of  Brunswick,^  a  pupil  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  whose  system  of  tactics  was  utterly  unequal  to  the  terrible 
vehemence  and  rapidity  which  Napoleon  had  introduced  into  modem 
warfare.     This  superannuated   general,    instead  of  acting  on  the 
defensive  until  the  distant  succours  of  Russia  could  arrive,   rashly 
determined  to  advance   to  the    attack,  and  if  possible  cut  off  the 
enemy's  conununicationswithFranoe.  For  this  purpose  he 
Drooooded  by  Eisenach  towards   tho  valley  of  the  Maine,  b»i»i«j™i«» 
bat  Napoleon  instantly  frustrated  his  design,  and  retorted  d,^  ^ 
it  by  directly  marching  upon  the  Prussian  magazines  in  Dnuwtck. 
Brunswick's  rear.     The  latter  thereupon,  in  alarm,  con- 
centrated his  forces  round  Erfurth  and  Weimar;  but  tho  snddon 
change  of  movement  exposed   his  flanks  to  tlic  direct  charge  of  the 
enemy,  and  an  important  corps  stiffered  a  complete  rout  at  Saolfeld 
in  consequence. 

The  dejected  and  disordered  columns  at  lenj^th  concentrated 
between  Weimar  and  Jena  ;  bat  tho  French  were  now  interposed 
between  them  and  the  Prussian  capital,  and  the  great  magazines  at 
Naumbnrg  fell  into  their  hands.  In  tlie  vain  lio[>o  of  saving  this 
fortress,  the  main  body  of  the  Prusaiau  army,  under  tlic  King 
and   the   Duke   of  Brunswick,  advanced   towards  Suiza;    leaving 

-  Pictorial  Hliitory,  Vm..  240,  D< 
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Prince   Hohenlohc  and  the  rest,  in  presence  of  twice  their  number 

under  Xapoleon.  In  this  position,  both  bodies  were 
^  ^!r"n  **"  unexpectedly  assailed  by  the  French  ;  that  under  Hohen- 
dividtni. both  lolie,  by  Napoleon  at  Jena,  and  the  other  under  the  King 
.wliTt^*'*  by  Davonst,  at  Auerstadt  (14th  October).  The  double 
near  Jena-      battle    which    then     ensued,    completely    shattered    the 

Prussian  army,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  monarchy. 
Of  105,000  Prussians  engaged,  20,000  were  wounded  or  slain,  and 
as  many  taken  prisoners  ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  three  other 
generals  were  killed  or  disabled,  and  the  King  himself  escaped  with 
difficulty.     The  fragments  of  the  army,  now  without  a  head,  were 

however  raUied  by  Blucher  and  Lestocq  ;  but  thev  were 
T^^hl^u!'  ^^^^^y  pursued  through  Mecklenburg  into  Lubeck,  and 
Berlin.  ultimately   compelled   to    surrender.     In   the   meantune, 

the  chief  fortresses  surrendered,  some  even  without 
making  the  sUt^htest  resistance,  and  on  the  26th  of  October  the 
French  army  entered  Berhn  in  triumph.* 

7.  Napoleon's  Advance  into  Poland — The  Battle  of  Pitltask. — 

Napoleon's  first  care  after  these  victories  was  to  detaeh 
The  Elector  tho  Elcctor  of  Saxouy  from  the  Prussian  alliance,  to  which 
mudJ^rionR  1^^  ^^^  givcu  but  a  rcluctaut  assent,  and  to  secure  bis 
by  Napoleon,   futuro    support  by    clcvating    him  to   the  kingly  rank, 

and  admitting  him  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Hhine. 
Preparations  were  then  made  for  advancing  into  Poland  to  meet 
the  Russian  armies,  before  they  entered  Germany  ;  and  after  ful- 
minating the  famous  Berlin  decree  (21st  Nov.)  hereafter  to  be 
noticed.  Napoleon  set  out  for  Warsaw. 

A  great  number  of  Poles,  fugitives  from  the  army  of  Kosciusko  and  othov, 
had  for  a  long  time  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  in  the  delushre 
hope  that  the  French  Emperor  would,  among  the  marvellous  changes  he 
was  making  in  the  political  system  of  Europe,  restore  their 
country  to  its  independence.  Napoleon  had  given  an  equivocal 
encouragement  to  these  hopes,  and  he  was  at  one  time  really 
inclined  to  the  Polish  cause.  But  the  positive  refusal  of  Austria 
to  exchange  her  share  of  the  country  for  her  old  province  c^ 
Silesia,  determined  him  on  a  guarded  line  of  conduct,  though  he  had  no 
scruple  in  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expecta- 
tion by  his  proclamations,  to  which  he  caused  the  signature  of  Kosciusko  to 
be  attached,  in  the  face  of  that  patriot's  direct  refusal  to  sanction  his  designs. 
When  the  French  therefore  entered  Warsaw  (30  November),  the  Poles  hailed 
them  as  deliverers,  and  joined  their  ranks  in  thousands. 

Napoleon  was  now  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  independent  of  the 


Napoleon's 
rondact 
towmrdi  the 
Poles. 


*  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  43, Par.  36-86. 
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nnmerons  detachments  which  kept  np  ihe  long  Ime  of  his  commn- 
nications  in  tlie  rear ;  ^vhile  the  aggregate  force  of  the   Russians 
was  not  more  than  75,000,  exclusive  of  a  corps  of  15,000 
under  Lestocq,  which  was  all  that  remained  in  the  field  ondmi 
of  the   once  hrilliant  army  of  Prussia.      With    such   a  JJl'S^ns. 
disparity  of  numbers,  the  Russians  retired  due  north  in 
the  direction   of  the  Niemen,  with   the   intention  of  crossing  that 
river,  and  drawing  their  enemy  into  the  wild  country   beyond  it. 
Benningsen,  the  Russian  general,  was  however  too  active  an  officer 
to  make  this  retreat  quietly,  and  he  seized   every  opportunity  for 
attacking  the  wearied  French  armies,  and  giving  them  no  time  for 
rest. 

The   most    remarkable  of    these    encounters    took  place  at     Pultusk, 
on  the  little  river  Narew,  where  Benningsen  with  about  40,000 
men    resolved   to    halt,  and   await  the  attack  of    the   French  The  Battle 
advanced  corps,  under  Lannes,  35,000  strong.      The  position  o'Paita«k. 
was  well  chosen,  with  the  river  on   one  side,  and  a  wood  on  the 
other  ;   an  open   plain  being  in   front.    As  the  French   divisions  emerged 
from  the  wood,  and  formed  in  line  for  the  attack,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery,  while  their  own  gunners  were  bewildered 
by  the  snow  drifting  in  their  faces.     Nevertheless,  they  charged  with  their 
usual  intrepidity,  although  the  ground  was  in  many  places  knee-deep  in  mud. 
But  after  a  murderous   struggle,  which  continued  till  long  after  dark,  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  6,000  men  (26th  December).     The 
Russians  lost  5,000  ;   but  they  remained   masters  of  the  field,  and  continued 
their    retreat  without    molestation   the   next   day.       On   the  same    day, 
another  division  of  the  Russian  army  successfully  resisted  the  assaults  of 
Davoust  and  Augereau  at  Golymin  ;   and  Napoleon,  frustrated  in  his  design 
of  cutting  off  the   Russian  retreat,  put   his  army  into  cantonments  on  the 
Vistula,   the    Russians    taking    up   their  quarters  behind  the   Narew,   at 
Ostrolenka.* 

8.  The  Battle  of  Eylau. — The  King  of  Prussia  was  now  cooped 
up  with  a  few   thousand  men,  in    Konigsberg,  and  his 
critical  situation  did  not  allow  Benningsen  to  take  a  long  ^!^!^' 
repose.     The  Russian  General  therefore  resumed  opera- 
tions with  great  spirit,  forced  the  French  from  then-  winter  quarters, 
and  on  the  25th  of  January  1807,  almost  destroyed  the  division 
under  Bcrnadotte  at  Mohrungen.     Napoleon,  now  alarmed  lest  the 
Bussians  might  raise  the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  gave  instant  orders 
for  the  march  of  all  his  columns,  and  hastened  in  person  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

The  Russians  now  lay  between  the  rivers  Passarge  and  AUe,  and 
Napoleon's  first  movements  were  directed  to  cut  them  off  from  their 

*  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  ii.  Par.  1-38. 
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own  country.     Bat  this  design  became   known  to  Bcnningsen,  ^o 

ifiiuiod lately  concf;ritratod   his  troops  for  a   retreat.     For  several 

dttVH  Ills  luarcli   was  a  series    of  bloodv  bat  indocisiTe 

v^J-^Tvi,      KkinniHlics,  till   at   length,   his  soldiers,  cxhaasted  with 

Kyul.  hunger  and  fatigue,   became  clamorous  for  battle  ;  and 

tlicir  able  general,  against  his  better  judgment,   allowed 

UjMii  to  lialt,  on  the  field  of  Preiissisch  Eylau  (7tli  February,  1807). 

A  Mivere  contest  took  place  for  the  possession  of  the  town,  bat 

tlio   French  ultimately  retained  it,  and  the  two  armies  bivooacked 

within  lialf  cannon  shot  of  each  other,  on  the  snow-clad  ground. 

The  French  force  ha8  been  variously  estimated,  bat  it  was  probably 
superior  to  that  of  the  Russians,  which  comprised  about  75,000  men;  though 
the  latter  had  the  advantaf^c  in  artillcr>'.  The  battle,  which  began  at  day- 
break, in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  lasted  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The 
corpH  of  Augcrcau  furiously  attacked  the  village  of  Schloditten,  whkh 
formed  thn  point  d'appui  on  the  Russian  right,  while  Soult  with  equal 
determination  advanced  against  their  centre.  Both  assaults  were 
repulsed  by  the  Russian  artillery  with  tremendous  slaughter; 
Au^ereau^s  corps  was  almost  annihilated,  and  Napoleon,  who 
fttood  in  the  churchyard  of  Eylau,  watching  the  battle  in  the  plain 
below,  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  the  Cossacks.    At  this 

moment,  when  victory  appeared  within  the  grasp  of  the  Russians, 
Hkiifui  wove,  tjjg  villages  of  Saussgarten  and  Serpalten  on  their  lefl,  were 
iu!llun"i*n  carried  by  Davoust,  after  a  desperate  defence  ;  but  Benningsen 
this*mid«t "  skilfully  wheeled  back  his  left  wing  at  right  angles  to  the  centre, 
of  iiio  i«iue.  and   thus    prevented   his   flank    being  turned  ;    the   Prussians 

under  Lestocq,  8,000  strong,  then  came  upon  the  field  and  retook 
the  captured  villages  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  Davoust  to  hold  his  ground.  The  battle  now  seemed  concluded,  when 
Ney*H  corps  following  I^stocq's,  once  more  assailed  and  carried  Schloditten, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Russians  at  ten  at  night,  when  the  combatants 
ceased  from  sheer  exhaustion,  without  victory  remaining  with  either  of  them. 
The  loss  on  both  sides,  in  this  tremendous  conflict,  was  unprecedented  in 

modern  warfare.  Fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  30,0(X)  were 
ThPhfttiiQ  French,  were  killed  or  wounded;  and  Napoleon,  for  the  first 
4nUo«>ii4vi«.       time  in  his  life,  was  preparing  to  retreat  from  an  enemy  in  the 

open  field,  when  he  was  spared  this  mortification,  by  the  Rus- 
sians  falling  back  upon  Konigsberg,  Benningsen  being  i|;norant  of  the 
immense  loss  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  and  being  desirous  moreover 
to  secure  himself  at  Konigsberg,  whence  he  could  draw  ample  supplies 
for  his  wearied  forces.  • 

Tlic  hattlo  of  Eylau  excited  immense  sensation  in  Europe,  and 

Napoleon  himself  boro  testimony  to  its  eflfects,  by  imme- 

Tbo  rwut  of  diately  offering  the  King  of  Prussia  a  separate  peace  on 

Mipouriiw     advantageous  terms.     But  Frederick  William  rejected  his 

ihoai\.«.       propositions;  the  Czar  speedily    reinforced   his    army; 

•  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  44,  Par.  4»^7*J. 
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while  Franco  began  to  lose  heart  at  the  heavy  burdens  imposed 
on  her  by  the  war,  not  the  least  of  which  was,  the  constant  drain 
upon  her  population, three  conscriptions  of  80,000  each  having  been 

levied  within  the  last  seven  months.     Had  there  been  at  this  time 

__  * 

a  vigorous  War  Ministry  in  England,  when  the  allies  applied  for 
assistance,  there  can  be  Httlc  doubt  that  the  triumphs  of  ]  818  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  seven  years. 

At  the  commencement   of  the  war  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
requested  the   advance  of  a  miUion  sterUng;  but  this,  as  well  as 
another  request  for  the  loan  of  five  millions,  was  refused ;  and  when 
ho  urgently  appUed  for  a  British  army  to  co-operate  with  jj^^^^^^  .^^ 
the  Swedish  forces  in   Pomerania,   Lord  Howick  coldly  touke 
answered,  that  the  allies  must  not  look  for  any  consider-  ^▼^^^t^*  »' 
able  land  force  from  Great  Britain.     A  subsidy  of  £80,000 
was  sent  to  Prussia,  and  half  a  million  to  Russia ;    but  these  paltry 
grants  were  of  no  beneficial  use ;  and  though  the  pubUc  voice  loudly 
demanded  the  immediate  despatch  of  an  army  to  the  Elbe,  the  decisive 
period  passed  away,  and  Great  Britain  had  to  go  through  the  Penin- 
sular War  to  regain  the  vantage  ground  then  within  her  grasp.* 

During  this  critical  period,  the  British  Government  was,  cer- 
tainly, undergoing  some  political  changes  ;  but  whether  the 
Cabinet  was  Whig  or  Tory,  there  followed  no  change  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  war ;  and  money  and  men  were  thrown  away  upon 
petty  expeditions,  which  could  not  possibly  produce  the  sUghtest 
influence  upon  the  course  of  hostilities  in  Europe. 

9.  The  Expedition  to  Buenos  Ajrres. — The  most  notorious  of 
these  petty  expeditions,  and  one  which  created  an  immense  sensa* 
tion  at  the  time,  was  the  capture  of  Buenos  Ay  res  by  Admiral  Sir 
Home  Popham  (28th  June,  1806).  This  officer  had  commanded 
the  naval  force  at  the  taking  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  the  Cape  in 
the  preceding  January;  and  as  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Kio  de 
la  Plata  were  considered  to  be  ill  defended,  Popham  determined  to 
make  a  dash  at  a  region  reported  to  be  rich  in  treasure  and  mer- 
chandize, and  capable  of  affording  a  great  opening  to  British  com- 
mercial enterprise.  The  place  capitulated  almost  immediately ;  and 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home,  nearly  wild  at  the  news, 
sent  out  immense  cargoes  to  the  new  market,  and  indulged  in  the 
anticipation  of  the  most  magnificent  profits.  But  when  the  cargoes 
arrived,  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  the  city  and  made  the  garrison 

*  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  44,  Par.  82-88. 
I  See  Knight's  Popular  History,  VU.,  482. 
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yniamerti  of  vi.iv.  In  the  followinj^  yc*ar,  the  Government,  urged 
on  by  tli<:  public  claiinmr,  tlioiigb  diirsuHrted  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
Arthur  WoUckIc'V,  sent  out  a  fresh  expedition  under  General  White- 
locke  ;  Imt  he  failed  utterly  in  an  attempt  to  recaptnre  Buenos 
AyreH  (.^tli  July,  1807),  and  after  sulf'ering  great  losses,  he  sur- 
rendered, <tu  condition  that  all  the  British  forces  on  the  River 
Plate  Khould  be  allowed  to  withdraw.  AVhitelocke  was  brought  to  a 
court' martial  for  submitting  to  the.^e  degrading  terms,  and  vas 
ignominiously  dismissed  from  the  service  ;  and  he  ran  great  risk  oi 
being  U^rn  to  pieces  by  the  English  populace,  who  nicknamed  him 
General   \  Vh  iufeallwr,  •' 


Thawar 
lMtw««n 
BoMto  •ad 
Tnrkifjr  r/m* 
etrniiut  thn 
iMuinbUn 


10.  Expeditions  against  Turkey. — Wliile  such  was  the  miser 
able  failure  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  petty  expeditions 
undertaken  by  the  British  Government,  another,  which  was  sent  out 
about  the  same  time  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Nile, 
was  equally  as  unfortunate.  Before  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  was  known  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  had  imprudently  entered 
upon  a  war  with  Turkey.  The  contest  arose  from  the 
removal,  at  the  instigation  of  Sebastian,  the  French 
prin.ir*miir*.  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  of  the  Hospodars  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  without  the  consent  of  Russia, 
to  which  the  Porto  was  bound  by  treaty  (August,  1806).  Turkey 
did,  indeed,  reinstate  them  at  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the 
Russian  and  British  envoys;  but  the  news  reached  St.  Petersburg 
too  late  to  prevent  the  despatch' of  an  army  which  speedily  occupied 
.  the  two  principalities.  The  pressure  of  war  in  Poland,  however, 
compelled  the  Russians  to  weaken  their  forces  on  the  Danube,  and 
an  application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Britisli  Crovemment  to 
make  a  naval  diversion  against  Constantinople.  Sir  Thomas  Duck- 
worth was  despatched  on  this  expedition,  with  a  force  of  seven  line  of 
battle  ships  and  four  frigates ;  his  instructions  being  to  insist  on 
the  immediate  surrender  of  tlie  Turkish  fleet,  or  to  bum  it  and 
bombard  the  city,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal. 

The  consternation  of  the  Turks,  at  the  appearance  of  this  hostile 

A  Briuih       fi^6^  ^  ^^  Bosphorus,  was  extreme  ;  since  they    were 

Jjjygtto    entirely  unprepared,  and  their  defences  were  quite  dilapi- 

y^^^l^    dated.     Duckworth  might  therefore  have   made  an  easy 

/  ^P  conquest;  but,  guided  by  Sebastian,  the  Porte  beguiled 

K  Popular  History,  YIL,  474,  485,483;  Fiotorial  History,  YIIL,  231  and 
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him  into  negotiations  by  making  a  show  of  submission ;  the 
Frenchmen  meanwhile  urged  the  people  to  repair  their  fortifications, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  Trjrks  had  constructed  such  formidable 
batteries,  that  Duckworth  was  glad  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  while 
bis  ships,  as  they  passed  through  the  Dardanelles  (1st  March,  1807), 
had  to  run  through  a  continuous  gauntlet  of  fire.  The  actual  loss  in 
this  ill-fated  expedition  was,  however,  less  than  might  have  been 
expected — about  250  men  in  all ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated 
off  Tenedos. 

A  descent  on  Egypt  by  a  small  British  force  from   Messina   was 
at  the    same    time   equally   unsuccessful;   for   although 
Alexandria   and  Damietta   were  taken,  llosetta  held  out ;  J^^^ 
and  the  invaders,  being  defeated  in  tlie  field,  were  obUged  Egypt. 
to  evacuate  the  country    at  the  end  of  six  months  (Sep- 
tember, 1807).- 

11.  Dismissal  of  the  Grenville  Ministry. — After  tlie  death  of 
Fox,   the   Ministrj^   of  Lord  Grenville  dissolved  Parliament  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  greater   strength  by  a  general   election.     In  this 
expectation  they  were  fully  justified  by  the  return  of  a  considerable 
majority  ;  nevertheless,  their  tenure  of  power  came  to  an 
abrupt  tei-mination.      To  conciliate  the  CathoUcs,  Lord  ^J^JJJ^ 
Howick  proposed  to  introduce  a   bill  (5th  March,  1807)  Kin«onth« 
for  the   removal  of  some  of  the  disqualifications  which  JJ^S""' 
prevented  them   and     the  Dissenters   from   serving    as  oocenin 
officers   in   the  army   and  navy.     Whether   the  Minister  '^•■™y 
had  sufiiciently  explained  this  measure  to  the  King,  does 
not    appear  ;   but   after  reluctantly  assenting  to  its   introduction, 
His  Majesty's  dislike  was  inflamed  into  violent  disapprobation,  and 
the  King's   friends  as  well  as  other  opponents  of  the  Ministry,  at 
once  took  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  obtain   tho 
dismissal  of  the  Ministers.     Lord  Sidmouth  said  he  should  oppose 
the  Bill,   and    forthwith    resigned  ;     and   the    Duke  of  Portland 
obtained   orders   from  tho   King  to  signify  to   the  Lords  that  His 
Majesty's  sentiments  were   against  the  measure,  and  that  he  would 
never  agree  to  the  alteration  of  those  legal  restrictions  to  which  the 
Roman   Catholics  were  liable.      The  Ministers,  however,  averted 
further  opposition  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill,  but  they  were  then 
80  indiscreet  as  to  draw  up  a  Cabinet  minute,  in  which  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  right  of  openly  avowing  their  sentiments  whenever 
the  Cathohc  question  should  arise,  and  of  submitting  to  His  Majesty, 

*  AUson'8  Europ«,  Chapter  45,  Par.  54-74.     Pictorial  History,  VHI.  271-381 
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from  time*  tu  time,  such  mtrasarcs  as  they  might  deem  it  odTisable 

to  propose.  On  tiiis.  the  Kin^  not  onlv  defdred  them  to 
tK  Kii.x  withdraw  tliis  part  of  the  minute,  hot  demanded  from  them 
'i,'Jj'*  f''.«'  «*  written  doelaration  tlmt  they  would  never,  niider  any 
tii-Mr.uwf  circuiustanceB.  prr»poso  to  him  further  concessions  to  the 
,.,u'*—i>M  CatliohcK,  or  even  offer  him  advice  upon  the  subject. 
•"^""  Hucli   u   plod<'c   was   fntirelv   unconstitutional,  and  the 

King  could  scarcely  have  expected  their  snbmissioo. 
They  refused  the  pletlge,  and  the  King  proceeded  to  form  a  new 
Administration  under  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

Tlic  constitutional  dangers  involved  in  this  remarkable  exereise 
of  prerogative,  gave  rise  to  spinted  debates  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.     On  the  0th  of  April,  Mr.  Brand  moved  a  resolution  in 

the  Commons,  "that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of 
bT'hTH^n..  *^^^  confidential  advisers  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  them- 
of  commuM  selves  hy  any  pledge,  expressed  or  impUed,  from  offering 
(m  thit         iq  ^]jp  King  any  advice  which  the  course  of  clreumstaneeB 

may  render  nccessar}'  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the 
empire.'*  In  8U])port  of  this  motion  it  was  argued,  that  such  a 
pledge  would  entitle  the  Ministers  to  bo  absolved  from  responsibility, 
and  the  King  being  irresponsible  also,  there  would  be  no  security 
against  bad  government.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  afiirmed,  that 
the  claim  of  the  Ministers,  to  the  liberty  of  supporting  a  measure 
which  th(t  King  disapproved,  was  also  unconstitutional,  and  tended 
to  plnce  His  Majesty  in  direct  opposition  to  Parhameut.  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly  went  so  far  as  to  mainttiin,  that  if  Ministers  had  subscribed 
the  pledge,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour ;  and  Mr.  Perceval  having  denied  that  the  King  had  con- 
ferred with  any  secret  advisers  before  dismissing  the  Ministry, 
llomilly  asserted  that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
without  some  adviser  ;  that  the  King  might  seek  the  counsels  of  any 
man,  but  that  man  would  bo  responsible  for  the  advice  given,  and 
for  the  acts  of  the  Crown — a  constitutional  doctrine,  than  which 
there  was  none  more  important,  for  the  protection  of  the  Crown. 
The  new  Ministers  therefore  could  not  escape  from  the  inference — 
that  by  accepting  office,  they  had  assumed  the  responsibility  which 
Mr.  Perceval  had  shown  so  much  anxiety  to  avoid. 

On  the  Idth  of  April,  a  discussion  was  raised  in  the  House  of 

Lords  upon  a  motion  to  the  same  effect ;  and  here  Lord 
r*Ihr*^**     Erskino   ridiculed  the  argument  which  had  so  frequently 

been  used  against  the   grant  of  relief  to   the  Catholics, 
i*H*.      namely,  that  the  King  would  violate  his  coronation  oath, 
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if  he  ^assented  to  each  a  measure.  The  King,  he  said,  had 
af^reed  to  the  Act  of  1798  which  admitted  Catliolic  majors  and 
colonels  to  the  army,  without  perjury  ;  how,  then,  could  his  oath 
he  violated  hy  the  admission  of  staff  officers  ?  And  with  regard 
to  the  pledge,  he  again  asked,  whetlier  it  was  consistent  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  that  the  King  should  make  a  rule 
for  his  own  cpnduct,  which  the  Ministers  could  not  interfere  with, 
or  disturb  by  their  advice.  The  King  could  perform  no  act  of 
government  himself  ;  he  could  only  act  by  advice  ;  and  those  who 
held  office  sanctioned  what  was  done,  whether  thev  advised  it  or 
not.  The  question  was  again  discussed  by  the  Commons  on  the 
16th  of  April  ;  but  the  debate  added  little  to  the  above  arguments. 
The  ministers  had  been  indiscreet  in  giving  expression  to  their 
reservations,  after  the  measure  had  been  withdrawn.  This  indis- 
cretion had  invited  the  retaliation  of  the  King's  obnoxious  pledge  ; 
but  no  constitutional  writer  could  now  be  found  to  defend  the 
pledge  itself,  or  to  maintain  that  the  ministers  who  accepted  office, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  that  pledge,  had  not  taken  upon 
themselves  the  same  responsibility  as  if  they  had  advised  it.*' 

12.  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. — Although  the  manner  in 
which  the  Grenvillo  Ministry  prosecuted  the  war  gave  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  its  domestic  policy  was  generous  and  wise,  and  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  abohtion  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  originator  of  the  philanthropic   movement   which  terminated  in  the 
extinction  of  negro  slavery  throughout   the  British  Empire,  was 
Thomas  Clarkson,  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.   Thomw 
'  During  his  residence   in  the  University,  he  obtained   the  Vice-  ci«rk»on 
Chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  essay  on  the  questictn  **  Is  it  right    *"i^,  jj^^ 
to  make  slaves  of  others  against  their  will  ?"     The  facts  which   al^uuon 
he  collected  for  the  composition  of  this  essay,  produced  such  an  movement, 
effect  upon  his  mind,  that  instead  of  entering  the  Church  as  he 
had  intended,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  rescue  of  the  African 
negroes  from  the  horrors  of  the  abominable  traffic,  by  which  they  were  torn 
from  their  homes,   and   consigned   to  perpetual    slavery  in   the  American 
plantations.     Fired  with  this   righteous  resolution,  he  forthwith  translated 
his   essay   into  English,   and  being  introduced   to  some   zealous  Quakers, 
his   purpose  was    most    cordially    approved  of   and   supported  by   all   the 
members  of  that  honourable  society,  and  they  petitioned  Parliament  against 
the  trade  as   early  as  1783.     The  cause  was   then  joined  by  Wilberforce, 
Macaulay  (father  of  the  historian),    Pitt  and   Fox,  and  from  that  time  the 
movement    gradually   extended.     By   incessant   labour,  and  often  at  great 
personal  risk,  Clarkson  obtained  a  vast  body  of  evidence   from  those  seamen 
who  had  been   employed    in   the  kidnapping   of  negroes   and   transporting 
them  across  the  Atlantic  ;   the   narratives   he  published  roused  the  feelings 
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of  the  community  ;  twelve  of  the  more  opulent  London  merchants  and 
bankers,  including  the  excellent  Thornton,  and  haWng  for  their  chairman 
the  philanthropic  Granville  Sharp,  formed  themselves  into  a  central  com- 
mittee ;  other  committees  were  formed  in  the  large  toNvns,  funds  were 
raised,  and  a  rei;ularly  ori^anised  agitation  set  on  foot. 

Wilberforce  then  undertook  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 

of  Commons  in  the  spring  of  1788,  but  falling  seriously 
First  ill,  Pitt  readily  volunteered  to  tiike  the  place  of  bis  friend. 

pTriiiimfm.    He  accordingly  moved  a  formal  resolution  that  the  African 

slave  trade  should  be  taken  into  consideration  early  in 
the  following  bcssiim,  and  stated  that  in  the  meantime,  the  inquir}* 
ahcadv  instituted  bv  the  Privv  Council  into  the  evils  of  this  traffic 
would  be  continued,  and  a  report  presented.  This  resolution  was 
agreed  to;  but  the  more  ardent  advocates  (f  abohtion  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  postponement,  and  Sir  AViUiani  Dolbein 
brought  in  a  bill  for  restricting  the  number  of  slaves  carried  by  each 
ship,  and  thus  far  ameliorating  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
nniiappy  negroes  during  their  transit  to  the  West  Indies."^'  This 
moderate  measure,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  the 
bittcre-^t  opposition  from  those  merchants  whose  wealth  was  derived 

from  the  abominable  kidnapping  of  their  fellow- creatures; 
Artpasscito  and  the  traders  of  Ijondon  and  Liverpool,  in  particular, 
•to^J^r  "'^  petitioned  to  be  heurd  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
trafflo.  Their    statements     v»ere    keenlv     criticised,    and    their 

witnesses  sharply  cross  examined  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  before  whom  their  comiscl  appeared. 
Their  opposition,  accordingly,  was  of  httle  avail,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  after  some  slight  alterations.     (July,  1788.) 

This  victory,  small  as  it  was,  encouraged  iho  friends  of  the 
negro  to  persevere  in  their  exertions,  and  from  that  time  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  never  suffered  to  pass  wholly  out  of 
the  view  of  ParHament.  The  motions  of  the  Abolitionists  were 
invariably  defeated  in  the  Lords  ;  but  in  the  Commons  they  were 
earned  twice,  in  1792  and  1790,  it  being  resolved  in  the  former 
3'ear  that  tlie  trade  should  be  gradually  done  away  with.f  No 
further  progress  was,  however,  made  in  Parliament,  although  the 
movement  was  gaining  immense  strength  out  of  doors,  until  1804, 
when  Wilberforce  carried  a  Bill  in  the  Lower  House,  for  abolition 
after  a  limited  time,  by  a  majority  of  75.  l>ut  the  measure  was 
lost  in  the  Lords,  and  being  again  introduced  in  1805  was  lost  also 
in   the    Cjmmons.     Undaunted     by    this   reverse,    the    lilinistry 
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took  np  the  question  next  year,  and  as  early  as  the  2nd  of  January,  , 

Lord  Granville  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill 

for  prohibiting  British   subjects  from   engaging  in   the  Parujunent 

trade,  after  the  1st  of  May  ensuing.     This  Bill  was  carried  thctnSe 

on  the  third  reading,  without  a  division,  and  being  also  unuwho. 

passed  by  the  Commons,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 

25th  of  March. 

Thus  did  the  Abolitionists  achieve  their  first  grand  object ;  but 
as  thc}'   also  sought  the  emancipation  of  those  negroes  who  were 
already  in  bondage  in   the  British  colonies,  the  more  zealous  among 
them  strongly  urged  that  justice  and  humanity  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  grant  of  this  boon  also.     But   the   wiser  part  deprecated 
any  rash  attempts  to  deal  with  a  question  so  difficult  and 
dangerous  ;  and   they   rather  sought   to  calm  the  appre-  1^*1^ 
hensions  of  the  planters,  who  were  filled  with  alarm  lest  forth© 
the  negroes,  cncom*aged  by  the  sjTiipathy  shown  for  them,  "j^^^J^". 
should  rise   in   revolt  against   their  masters.     For  these  itseii. 
reasons,  Wilbcrforce  and  his   friends  were  satisfied  with 
their  success  for  the  present,  and  dui'ing  the  next  few  years  they 
directed  their  efforts  to  extending   the   movement  for  suppressing 
the  slave  trade  among  other  Christian  nations. 

The  question  of  slaverj*,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  drop,  and 
it  was  next  taken  up  by  the  younger  men  who  had  joined  the  cause, 
with  the  same   persevering   zeal  and   religious  fervour  which  had 
distinguished  their  predecessors.     In  1823,  Mr.    Thomas   Fowell 
Buxton,  one  of  this  noble  band  of  recruits,   moved  a  resolution  in 
the    Commons,    that   slavery   being   repugnant    to    the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the  Cluristian  ^^^J^^t 
rehgion,  ought  to  bo  gradually  abolished  throughout  the  in  im, 
British  colonies,  with  as   much   expedition  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  well-being  of  all  concerned.     Mr. 
Canning,   then  Foreign  Secretary-,  met  this  with  other  resolutions, 
which   proposed  that  decisive   measm*es  should  first  be  taken  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,   and   that  they  should  be 
gnidually  prepared  to  participate  in  the  rights  and  pri\'ileges  of  firee 
citizens.     These  more  statesmanlike  resolutions  were  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  in  the  meantime  a  Circular  was  sent  to  the  planters 
prohibiting  the  flogging  of  female  slaves,    and   containing   several 
reconnnendations    for    the   more  humane  treatment    of  all  these 
unhappy     creatures.       Under     the     impression,    however,     that 
this  Circular  contained  orders  from  the  British  Government  for  their 
complete  emancipation,  the  negroes  in  Demerara  rose  in  insurrec- 
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lion  and  imprisoned  their  masters,  but  shed  no  blood.     The  colony 

was  then  subjected  to  martial  law,  and  great  nnmbers 
tj^^  of  the  slaves  were  either  executed  or  brutally  flogged  ;  a 
Demenrm.      Dlsseuting  missionary  being  also  condemned  to   deaths 

on  a  charge  of  having  incited  the  negroes  to  revolt  This 
sentence  was,  however,  commuted  to  banishment  from  the  colony 
by  the  Home  Government ;  but  the  transaction  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  June, 
1824,  and  excited  an  intense  feeling  of  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  Parliament ;  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  one  of  those  who  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
peaceful  and  gradual  emancipation.  For  the  next  nine  years  no 
perceptible  progress  was  made,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
slaves  remained  unchanged.  But  in  1888  the  Government  of  Lord 
Grey  boldly    attacked  the    evil,  and  Mr.   Stanley,   the  Colonial 

Secretary,  brought  in  a  comprehensive  and  final  measure, 
Complete  which  Completely  emancipated  the  negro,  and  awarded  to 
JJ°^JJ^  the  planters  a  compensation  of  twenty  miUions  for  the 
iw.  loss  of  thoir  property.     William  Wilberforc^  was  blessed 

to  see  tliis  crowning  triumph  of  his  life-long  exertions, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  splendid  sacrifice  which  his  country  made  to 
redeem  herself  from  a  national  disgrace.  He  died  on  tiie  27th  of 
July  ;  by  which  day  the  Bill  was  carried  through  its  most  important 
stages. 

This  memorable  Act  declared  all  slaves  under  six  years  of  age  to  be  abso- 
lutely free ;  all  others  were  to  be  registered  in  the  first  instance  as  appren- 
ticed labourers,  those  who  worked  in  the  field  being  bound  for  seven  years, 
and  domestic  servants  for  five  years.  This  apprenticeship  was  to  commence 
on  Friday,  the  ist  of  August,  1834,  on  which  day  a  release  was  proclaimed 
from  all  work  until  Monday,  and  the  interval  observed  as  a  Sabbath.  The 
churches  and  chapels  were  crowded  with  grateful  blacks,  and  instead  of  there 
being  any  turbulence  or  insurrection,  the  planters  and  their  former  slaves 
settled  down  into  a  sober  preparation  for  their  future  condition.* 

2.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

1807-1809. 

13.  Constitution  and  Character  of  the  New  Ministry. — The 
dismissal  of  the  Grenyille  Ministry  broke  up  the  union  of  parties 
which  had  followed  the  death  of  Pitt,  and  from  this  time  to  the  end 
of  the   war  England   was  wholly  governed  by  the  Tories.     The 
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nominal  head  of  the  new  Ministry  was  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  hat 
Mr.  Percevaly  as  Chancellor  of  ilie  Excheqaer,  was  the 
real  leader,  although  its  guiding  spirit  was  George  Can-  |^J^j^ 
ning,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  a  young  and  devoted  ad-  ofcaaniBg. 
herent  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  gave  him  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  vigour  and  hreadth 
of  his  mind  gave  a  new  tone  and  energy  to  the  war. 

The  following  Ministers  were  enrolled  in  this  administration : — 


• 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Duke  of  Portland. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Mr.  Spencer  Perceval. 

Lord  High  Chancellor Lord  Eldon. 

Lord   President  of  the  Council Earl  Camden. 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal   Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

^Foreign,  Mr.  George  Canning. 

Secretaries  of   State  J  ^^me,  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

becretanes  ot    btate j  War  and  Colonies,   Lord   Castle- 

(         reagh. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade    ....  Earl  Bathurst. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Lord  Mulgrave. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control    . .  Hon.  Robert  Dundas.   ' 

Master  of  the  Ordnance Earl  of  Qhatham. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland    Duke  of  Richmond. 

Among  other  appointments,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  became  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  George  Rose  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  lieu  of 
Sheridan. 

The  Grenville  Ministry  was  dismissed  on  the  25th  of  March » 
1807 ;  Parliament  was  then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  during  which 
interval,  the  new  Ministers  appear  to  have  done  all  they  could  to 
excite  a  cry  in  the  countr}'  against  Popery.  Portland,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  requested  that  university  to 
petition  Parliament  against  Catholic  concessions;  the  !t^^^^. 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  also  desu'cd  that  body  to  send  a  petition  ;  and  Perceval  at 
his  re-election  urged  upon  the  electors  of  Northampton,  to  resist  the 
inroads  of  Popery.  A  general  alarm  was  thus  spread  ;  and  the 
Ministers,  knowing  the  value  of  (he  old  popular  cry  of  **  No  Popery,'* 
dissolved  Parliament,  although  it  had  sat  little  more  than  four 
months  (26th  April). 

The   efforts    which   were   made   by  both    paities  to   secure    a 
majority  in  the  elections  which  followed,  were  almost  unprecedented 
in  violence   and   corruption  ;    even   the  royal  proclama- 
tion which  dissolved  the  Parliament,  was  used  as  a  party  iJ;^^*^""' 
manifesto,  to  excite  the  people  against  the  Whigs,  who  parliament. 
had  made   such   a   "scandalous    attempt   to    force   the 
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King's  conscience  ;  "  and  potitions  were  got  up,  in  which  His 
Majesty  was  addressed  as  the  preserver  of  oar  religion,  laws  and 
liberties,  and  the  protector  of  the  religions  interests  of  his  people. 
Thus  stimulated,  popular  feeling  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
new  Ministry  ;  and  when  Parliament  assembled  on  the  22Qd  of 
June,  the  first  division,  on  the  Amendment  to  the  Address,  showed 
a  majority  for  the  Government  of  195  in  the  Commons  and  97  in 
the  Ijords." 

14.  The  Battles  of  Heilsberg  and  Friedland. — The  change  of 
ministry  produced  an  immediate  alteration  in  the  continental  policy 
of  England  ;  and  by  a  convention  signed  at  London  (17th  June) 
with  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  it  was  agreed  to  provide  20,000 
men  to  co-operate  with  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  and  to  furnish 
a  subsidy  of  a  million  to  Prussia.  These  succours,  however,  came 
too  late  ;  the  battle  of  Friedland,  three  days  before,  had  broken 
the  power  of  Russia ;  and  the  Czar,  deeply  irritated  against  the 
British  Government  for  neglcctin;:^  to  send  him  timely  aid,  concluded 
a  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  even  agreed  to  support  liis  schemes  of 
hostility  against  Great  Britain. 

After  the  ^reat  battle  of  Eylau,    the  belligerent  armies  remained  inactive 

for  several  months,  reinforcements  being  necessar>'  to  repair  the 
Condition  of  terrible  destruction  of  that  winter's  day.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
ands'ii^iMi  ^^^'  havinp:  a  war  with  Turkey  on  his  hands,  was  unable  to  send 
anniu.  largfe  reinforcements  to  Benningsen,  and  the  Russian  army  never 

exceeded  its  original  computation  of  90,000  men.  The  French 
army,  on  the  contrary,  was  largely  recruited  with  gallant  and  enthusiastic 
Poles,  with  fresh  conscriptions  from  France,  and  with  a  contingent  of  16,000 
men,  which  Napoleon  extorted  from  Spain,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
her  alliance  with  France.  By  these  means  the  French  army  was  raised  to 
a  total  of  200,000  men,  who  now-  lay  in  their  quarters  behind  the  Pas- 
sarge,  amply  supplied  by  the  agricultural  riches  of  Old  Prussia  and 
the  immense  requisitions  levied  from  the  conquered  provinces  in  the 
rear.  The  bulk  of  the  Russians  lay  in  an  intrenched  camp  round  Heilsberg 
on  the   Alle  ;  and  to  compensate  for  his   inferiority  of  force,  Benningsen 

entrenched  himself  en  both  banks  of  the  Alle,  where  he 
RepniM  intended  to  await  the  arrival  of  further  reinforcements.     But  the 

of  Key  at  exposed  situation  of  Ney's  corps  at  Guttstadt,  tenrpted  him  to 
OuttBtaat.        leave  his  lines,  and  hazard  a   blow  for  its  destruction.     In  this 

movement  he  was  successful  ;  Ney's  division  being  driven 
across  the  Passarge  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.  Moved  by  the  danger  of  his 
lieutenant.  Napoleon  immediately  concentrated  his  troops  in  such  masses, 
that  the  Russians  in  their  turn  fell  back  to  their  intrenchments  at  Heilsberg, 
where  they  were  attacked  in  force  by  the  French  army  on  the  loth  of  June. 
After  a  terrible  struggle  of  twelve  hours,  the  assailants  were  driven  off  at 
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every  point,  with  the  loss  of  12,000  men;  but  the  Russians,  although 
victorious,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat — a  movement  which  they  executed 
without  opposition,  through  Bartenstein,  to  Friedland,  a  considerable  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alle  (13th  June).  That  night,  Benningsen  learning 
that  the  corps,  which  had  been  greatly  weakened  at  Heilsberg,  then  lay  at 
a  village  only  three  miles  in  front  of  Friedland,  resolved  to  make  another 
bold  dash,  and  crush  it  as  he  had  crushed  the  corps  of  Ney.  The  attaclf 
was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  ;  and  immediately  brought  on  the 
battle  of  Friedland.  The  corps  of  Lannes  was  soon  supported  by  that 
of  Mortier,  and  while  Benningsen  with  only  55,000  men,  was  engaged 
with  these  two  divisions,  with  the  river  Alle  and  the  town  of  Friedland. 
in  his  rear.  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  with  not  less  than  80,000 
men.  Benningsen  then  sought  to  mjike  good  his  retreat  across  the  river  ; 
but  the  French  signal  for  attack  being  given,  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  battle  under  verj'unfavourable  circumstances.  Yet  the  Russians  fought  with 
indomitable  courage.  Ney's  column,  charging  their  left  under  Bagrathion 
with  the  fur>'  of  a  tempest,  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter;  the 
battle  was  then  restored  by  Victor;  and  the  Russians,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  their  retreat,  fired  the  town  and  bridges  of  Friedland, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  their  right  and  centre,  which  had 
meanwhile  successfully  held  their  ground  against  overwhelming  numbers. 
But  these  undaunted  bands,  closing  their  ranks,  forced  their  way  through 
the  surrounding  masses  of  the  enemy,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
retired  slowly  and  in  solid  order  to  the  fords.  The  water  was  breast  high, 
and  many  were  drowned  ;  but  not  a  single  battalion  surrendered  ;  and  except 
5,000  wounded,  few  prisoners  were  made.  The  total  loss  was  17,000  men, 
but  no  colours  and  only  17  guns  were  taken.  The  French  lost  8,000  men, 
besides  two  eagles ;  and  they  had  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  unable 
to  attempt  a  pursuit.  The  Russians  therefore  slowly  retired  to  Tilsit,  on  the 
Niemen,  destroying  all  the  bridges. 

15.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit.--  This  disastrous  battle  destroyed  the 
confederacy  against  France.  Alexander  had  no  longer  any  object 
or  inte;cst  in  continuing  the  war;  Napoleon  was  also  dcshoas  to 
easpend  hostihties ;  an  armistice  was  therefore  readil}'  concluded, 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,  the  famous  interview  took  place  between 
the  two  emperors,  on  a  raft  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen. 
At  a  second  conference  on  the  following  day,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
present ;  but  the  two  emperors  had  now  become  so  intimate,  that 
everything  was  settled  by  themselves  in  private  conferences.  After 
a  fortnight  two  treaties  were  formally  signed,  that  between  France 
and  Russia  on  the  7th,  and  the  other  between  France  and  Prussia 
on  the  9th  of  July. 

By  these  Treaties,  Silesia  and  the  provinces  on  the  right  side  of  the  Elbe 
were  restored  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;   but  that   portion   of  his  territories 
acquired   by   the   partition   of  Poland  in   1772,   with  the  exception  of  one 
province  which  Russia  coveted,  was  now  taken  away  and  bestowed  on  th 
King   of      Saxony,  under    the   title    of    the   Grand    Duchy   of    Warsaw 
Dantsic  was  declared  a   free  city  ;   and  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
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bank  of  the  Elbe  were  erected  into  the   new   kingdom  of  Wesq>halia  and 
given  to  Jerome,  the  brother  of  Napoleon. 

Nearly  half  her  dominions  vrerf.  tbns  severed  firom  Prussia  at 
one  Hweep  ;  ^nd  even  the  fortresses  and  territories,  of 
fffotfaik/D //f  ^'^lich  Hhe  was  nominally  left  in  possession,  were  still 
t'nmu  o<?cupied  by  French  troops,  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  war  contributions — a  pretext  which  was  used  to 
jtuitify  their  retention  up  to  the  campaign  of  Moscow  ;  while  the 
establishment  of  the  new  kingdoms  of  Westphalia  and  Saxony, 
with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  virtually  brought  the  French 
frontier  up  to  the  Niemen. 

These  changes,  important  as  they  were,  were  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  secret  convention  concluded  at  the  same  time 
between  Napoleon  and  Alexander. 

By  these  Hccrct  articlcH,  Prussia  and  France   concluded  an  offensive  and 
dcfenKivc  alliance  ;  they  were  especially  to  join  in  hostility  against 
titietH  thi:   maritime   power  of    England,  and  to   summon   the  three 

srUciMof  Courts  of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon  to  concur  in  the 
tb«  Tre«t).  Hame  project  ;  the  existing  dynasties  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  to  be  replaced  by  princes  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  and 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  to  be  taken  by  Russia, 
Egypt  and  the  Adriatic  coasts  were  to  fall  to  the  share  of  France.  Roumslia 
and  ConKtantinople,  however,  were  still  to  remain  subject  to  the  Sultan, 
but  KuHHJa  could  compensate  herself  for  this  sacrifice  by  the  appropriation 
of  Finland,  which  then  belonged  to  Sweden.* 

16.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and  the  Continental  System. 
— Throughout  both  those  treaties,  the  means  of  giving  efiect  to  the 
iierlin  Decree,  and  of  totally  excluding  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  from  tlio  Continent,  were  kept  steadily  and  constantly  in 
view. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  one  of  the  first  military 
operations  of  the  French  was  the  seizure  of  Hanover  and  the  Hanse 
ToNvns,  and  the  forcible  closing  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser  against 
British  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  Tarentum  and  Leghorn  were 
seized  in  Italy,  and  British  merchandise  in  their  ports  confiscated  ; 
while  by  a  decree  dated  28rd  June,  1808,  any  vessel  coming  from, 
or  which  had  touched  at,  a  British  port,  was  declared  liable  to 
capture.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  virulent  strife 
against  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  which  Napoleon  so  long  main- 
tained. In  May,  180G,  the  British  Government  declared  all  the 
ports  between  Trieste  and  the  Elbe  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
lUi  I  Napoleon  thereupon   retaliated   by    the  famous  Berhn    decree 
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(21st  November,  1806)  which  extended  the  new  system  of  hostility 
to  its  extreme  limit. 

By  this   decree  the  British  Islands  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade ; 
all  commerce  or  communication  with  them  was  prohibited  ;  and 
all  British   subjects  found  in  the  countries  under  the   control  of  Th» 
France  were  made  prisoners  of  war.     All   British   property  or  Berlin d«CTee. 
merchandise   wherever  found  was   confiscated  ;    and  all  vessels 
coming  from  Great  Britain  or  any  of  its  colonies  were  declared  good  prizes. 

The  British   Government  retorted  by  an  Order  in  Council  (7th  January, 
1807)    directing  the  capture  of  all  vessels   trading  between  any 
two  ports  from  which  British  ships  were  excluded  ;   and  finding  sriuah 
this  measure   not  to  be  sufficiently  rigorous,   issued  a   second  Orderiin 
Order  in   Council    (nth  November),  which,   reciting  the  Berlin  councU. 
Decree  as  a  preamble,  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  France  and  the 
States  under  her  sway,  as  the  blockade  of  the  British  Islands  had  been 
published  by  Napoleon  ;   and  declared  all  vessels  good  prizes  which  should 
be  bound   for  any  of  their  ports,  unless  they  had  previously  touched  at  or 
cleared  out  from  a  British  harbour. 

In  reply  to  this  second  order,  Napoleon  forthwith  fulminated  the  Milan 
decree  (17th  December),  declaring  all  vessels  which  submitted  to 
be  searched  by  British  cruisers,  or  paid  any   British  imposts,  to  The 
have  thereby  lost  their  neutral  privileges ;  and   that   all  ships  Mii»n  decree, 
coming   from   or  going  to  any  harbour  in   Great   Britain  or  its 
colonies,   or    any  country  occupied  by    British   troops,    should  be   made 
prize.* 

The  result  of  tliese  decrees,  and  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
upon  the  trade  of  neutrals,  and  especially  the  Americans,  will  be 
shown  hereafter ;  but  the  immediate  result  of  Napoleon's  poHcy  was 
the  commencement  of  his  own  downfall.  The  numberless 
vexations  and  miseries  caused  throughout  Europe  by  the  f^^^^^^„ 
tyrannical  enforcement  of  a  system  which  cut  off  the  lu  Europe, 
sources  of  industrial  wealth,  and  deprived  the  people  of 
that  interchange  of  produce  and  manufactures  which  was  necessary 
to  their  comfort,  created  the  greatest  exasperation,  and  gave  a 
greater  impulse  to  the  general  hatred  of  Napoleon's  rule  than  any 
of  his  numerous  exactions.  Armies  of  inspectors,  custom-house 
officers  and  other  officials  overspread  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
French  ;  and  in  Northern  Germany  particularly,  the  search  for 
British  goods,  which  were  smuggled  in  large  quantities  from  the 
adjacent  island  of  Heligoland,  became  the  pretext  for  numerous 
extortions  and  abuses.  So  ruinous  were  the  consequences,  that 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Holland,  refused  for  some  time  to 
enforce  the  decrees   in  his  dominions. 

The  poor  were  the   chief  and   almost  the  only  sufferers,  for  the 
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Government  authorized  the   sale,  at  enonnous4)ricc8,   of  licences 
under  the  Emperor's  hand,  l\)r  llic  importation  of  British  goods,  on 

condition  that  an  equal  amount  of  French  produce  was  ex- 
IS^hdlrll"*'  P^i'tiid.  ]>ritish  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  were 
uoD.  consequently  sold  (m  the  continent  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Thus  while  the  Government  was  extensively  CTading  its 
own  decrees  and  deriving  an  immense  income  therefrom,  smuggling 
on  a  small  scale  was  beinf^  punished  with  death ;  and  while  a  poor 
man  at  Hamburg  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  for  having  introdnced 
a  loaf  of  sugar  for  the  use  of  his  family,  Napoleon  was  perhaps 
signing  hcences  for  the  introduction  of  a  miUion,  and  authorizing, 
as  in  fact  he  did,  the  importation  of  English  cloth  and  leather  for 
the  clothing  of  his  armies  in  Prussia.  The  sale  of  hcences  of 
exemption  was  also  adopted  in  England,  and  thus  both  the  belli- 
gerent powers  openly  violated  the  very  decrees  to  which  they 
required  such  impHcit  obedience  from  others/* 

17.  The  Copenhagen  Expedition,  and  Seizore  of  the  Danish 
Fleet. — In  spite  of  all  their  precautions,  the  secret  aiiicles  agreed 

upon  at  Tilsit  by  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  became  known 
iwir'North  *  *^  ^^^^  British  Government,  and  the  march  of  French 
oonfedency  troops  towards  Holstcin  indicated  that  Denmark  would  be 
JJJ^        summoned  forthwith  to  place  her  fleet  at  the  disposal  of 

tlie  new  alliance.  Sweden  was  also  being  pressed  to  join 
the  alliance,  so  that  there  was  every  probability  that  the  fleets 
of  all  the  northern  maritime  powers  would  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  Franco  for  the  destruction  of  England's  naval  supremacy  gnd 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Continental  System.  No  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  such  an  emergency  ;  nor  was  a  declaration  of  war 
requisite  in  such  a  crisis.  Mr.  Canning  therefore,  promptly  and 
secretly  fitted  out  a  large  naval  and  military  expedition,  which 
sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  at  the  end  of  July,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Gambier,  and  appeared  in  the  Eoads  of  Elsinore, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  August.  Disclaiming  all  idea  of 
conquest  or  capture,  the  British  envoy  simply  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  Danish  fleet,  under  the  solemn  assurance,  that 
it  should  be  restored  intact  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This 
demand  being  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Crown  Prince, 
preparations  were  made  to  enforce  it.  The  troops  were  landed 
under  the  conamand  of  Lord  Cathcai't ;  batteries  were  constructed ; 
and  on   the  2nd   of  September  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  both 
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by  sea  and  land.     Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  command  of  the 
reserve,  easily  routed  a  body  of  mihtia  at  Kioge ;  and  at  the  end 
of  three  days,  during  which  the  Danish  capital  was  greatly 
damaged,    and   much   suffering    inflicted    upon   the   in-  uamiMurd- 
habitants,  the  Crown  Prince  surrendered.      The  British  c^n^on. 
then  took  possession  of  the  city  and  arsenals  (8th  Sep- 
tember) ;  and  on  the  20th  of   October    the    entire   Danish   fleet, 
consisting  of  18  ships  of  the  line,  besides  15  frigates  and  numerous 
small  vessels,  with  a  vast  mass  of  naval  s^res,  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land.    No  expedition  was  ever  better  planned  or  executed  ;  and  none 
ever  occasioned  more  clamour.     A  general  cry  of  indignation  burst 
throughout  Europe  ;    Napoleon  was  stung   to   the    quick  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  blow  ;  and  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  denounced 
the  proceeding  as  a  gross  a«t  of  national  iniquity,  which  no  circum- 
stances could  justify  or  palliate.     Its  justification,  however,  was  the 
great  principle  of  self-defence  ;  and  it  is  now  held  to  have  been  one 
of  those  extreme   cases    of  necessity  which  has   no  law.*      The 
Danish  Court  of  course  declared  war  ;    Bussia  followed  ;   and   the 
principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrahty  were  again  proclaimed  (Nov., 
1807). 

18.  Invasion  of  Portugal  and  Flight  of  the  Royal  Family  to 
Brazil. — Napoleon   had   no   sooner   concluded  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
than  he  prepared  to  carry  out  his  long-moditated  designs 
against   the  Peninsula.     His   first  step   was  to  summon  JJ^J^ 
Portugal  to  adopt  the  Continental  System  (12th  August,  portaxai 
1807).      Unable  to  resist,  the  Prince  llegent   was  com-  JlJ^^*"^ 
pelled  to  close   his   harbours  against  British  ships,  and  England. 
declare    war    against    Great  Britain ;    but   he    refused 
to  confiscate    the   property    of  the    British  merchants,  although 
they  were  advised   to   sell  their  goods  and   depart  the  kingdom. 
On  this  Junot,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Bayonne  for  more  than 
a  year  with  an   army  of  30,000  men,  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
Bidassoa   and  march  upon  Lisbon  with  all  haste,  so   as  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city   and   the  Portuguese  fleet,  before  the 
British   could   reach  them  (19th  October).     The  urgency  of  these 
orders   made  Junot   disregard  every  obstacle   presented  by  severe 
weather,  bad  roads,  and   the   difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence. 
After  crossing  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  before  reaching  Abrantes, 
his  army  was  almost  wholly  disorganised  ;   and  had  any  resistance 

♦  Knight'8  Popular  History,  VII.,  489-491 ;  Pictorial  History,  VIH.,  285-290. 
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been  offered,  it  must  have  been  destroyed.  Bat  the  Cabinet 
continued  irresohitc,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  British 
strsiiinoy  squadron  in  the  Tagus  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and 
smith  in  a  garrison  of  14,000  men  in  the  forts;  and  the  Prince 
uieT««us.  liegent,  terrified  by  an  ominous  article  in  the  Moniteur^ 
which  pointed  out  tiie  certain  fall  of  the  House  of  Braganza, 
ultimately  decided  to  escape  to  the  Brazils.  By  the  prompt  aid  of 
the  British  seamen,  the  Portaguese  fleet  was  then  made  ready  for 
sea  ;  and  the  Regent,  accompanied  by  the  insane  Queen,  his 
mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  carryinj;  with  him 
the  archiyes  and  treasure,  embarked  at  the  quay  of  Belem,  and 
had  scarcely  cleared  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  when  the 
French  vanguard  entered  the  city  without  opposition  (30th  Nov.). 

While  Junot  was  yet  on  his  march,  a  secret  treaty  had  been 
signed  at  Fontainebleau  (27th  October)  between  France  and  Spain 
for  the  partition  of  Portugal ;  but  Napoleon  had  other  objects ;  and 
now  that  the  country  had  fallen  so  easily  into  his  hands,  the  treaty 
was  disregarded,  the  Portuguese  standard  was  everywhere 
janotma.ie  replaced  by  the  tricoloured  Hag,  and  Junot  was  appointed 
portligai!*'  governor  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  (1st  February,  1808).  The  usual  exactions  and 
forced  contributions  were  then  levied ;  the  Portuguese  army  was 
marched  off  to  France  to  sor\'e  in  other  lands,  and  the  people  were 
universally  disarmed.'*' 

19.  Napoleon  deposes  the  Spanish  Bourbons. — Spain  had  now 
submitted  for  ten  years  past  to  the  ruin  of  her  trade  and  navy, 
besides  the  payment  of  an  enormous  war  subsidy,  in  return  for  the 
French  alliance ;  but  the  intrigues  which  distracted  the  royal  family 
were  soon  destined  to  place  her  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon. 

Charles  IV.,  the  reigning  sovereign,  had  entirely  surrendered  the  direction 
of  affairs  to  his  queen,  a  sensual  and  intriguing  princess,  and  she  in  tarn 
allowed  her  paramour  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  to  exercise  absolute  authority  in 
the  Government.  The  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  Ferdinand  Prince  of 
Asturias,  being  of  a  facile  and  luxurious  temperament,  was  easily  kept  in  a 
state  of  pupilage  by  his  infamous  mother  and  her  favourite ;  but  his  jealousy 

was  at  length  aroused,  and  he  made  secret  overtures  to  Napoleon 
The  diM«n.  \^  1806,  for  the  hand  of  a  princess  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The 
i!pani!h  '***  discovery  of  this  correspondence  led  to  the  prince's  arrest  (29th 
Court!*  October)  ;   and  the  affrighted  King,  under   the  impression  that 

his  son  had  conspired  against  his  life,  was  induced  to  address 
a  letter  to  Napoleon  and  invoke  the  aid  of  his  powerful  ally 
oth    October).      The   Emperor    only  too  gladly    accepted  this  invita- 


«=  Alison's  Europe,  Chapter  52,  Par.  18-20. 
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tion,  since  it  furnished  him  with  the  long-sought-for  opportunity 
of  dispossessing  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  French  troops  were  accord 
ingly  poured  across  the  frontiers  and  planted  in  the  frontier  fortresses ; 
while  Godoy,  who  had  flattered  himself  into  the  belief  that  Napoleon  woiUd 
elevate  him  to  the  throne,  ventured  upon  no  remonstrance  which  might 
endanger  his  extravagant  hopes.  But  when  Murat  assumed  at  Burgdl  the 
title  of  *'  Lieutenant  of  the  Empire,"  Godoy  became  fully  convinced  that 
these  hopes  were  an  utter  delusion,  and  he  counselled  the  King  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  seek  security  in  his 
American  dominions.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  the  flight  of 
the  Royal  Family  ;  but  it  being  known  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  not 
willing  to  join  in  this  flight,the  people  of  Madrid,  who  had^ always  felt  a  com- 
passionate aflection  for  him,  resolved  that  he  should  not  be  removed  by  force; 
the  guards  at  Aranjuez  revolted,  and  would  have  taken  the  favourite's  life  if 
the  Prince  had  not  interfered  to  save  him  ;  and  the  Kins,  deserted  by  all, 
and  involved  in  the  opprobrium  of  his  obnoxious  Minister,  abdicated  in  favonr 
of  his  son  (igth  March,  1808). 

When  Napoleon    heard   of   this   reyolation    his    decision    was 
immediately  made.     Murat  occupied  Madrid  with  a  French  division ; 
and  the  royal  family,  together  with  Ck>doj,  were  decoyed  to  Bajonne, 
where  a  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  throne  in  favour  of  Napoleon 
was  extorted   from  them,    in    consideration    of  the    palace    and 
domains  of  Navarre  and  an  ample  pension  (April),     llie   captives 
were   soon   after  removed   to  Yalengay,  in  the  heart   of  France, 
where  they  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
The   Spanish  throne  was  then  conferred  upon  Joseph,  jompiiboiui- 
King  of  Naples,   whose   kingdom    was  bestowed    upon  2^J^ 
Murat,  the  Emperor's  brother-in-law ;  and  on   the   20tb  spain* 
of  July,  the  new  Sovereign  entered  Madrid  and  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

20.  The  Spaniards  seek  the  Aid  of  England. — In  the  mean- 
time, the   Spanish  nation   had  risen  in  insurrection   against  this 
violent  dispossession  of  their  royal  family ;  separate   and 
independent  Juntas   sprang  up  in   each  province ;   and  ^  senem 
before  the  middle  of  June,  150,000  men  in  arms  were  "^IS^ 
ready  to   support    the    regular    forces.     The   Junta    of 
Seville    then  assumed    by  tacit  consent  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  national  afifairs,  and  in  an  eloquent  manifesto  formally  declared 
war  against  France  (6th  June).     When  the   tidings   of  this  revolt 
reached  England,  and  two  deputies  from  the  Junta  of  Oviedo  came 
to  solicit  her  aid,  the  utmost  enthusiasm  was  manifested   by  all 
classes  of  the  population,  and  Sheridan  made  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  (15th  Juno)  which  electrified  the  country.     He   was 
convinced   that  there  never  existed  so  happy  an  opportunity  for 

B  B 
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Ghreat  Biitain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  worid> 
and  he  called  upon  the  Government  to  engage  deeply  and  earnestly 
in  the  war.  **  Bonaparte/'  he  exclaimed,  *'  has  hitherto  ran  a  most 
victQrious  race.  Hitherto  he  has  had  to  contend  against  princes 
without  dignity,  and  ministers  without  wisdom.  He  has  fong^t 
against  countries  in  which  the  people  have  been  indifferent  as  to 
his  success.  He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a 
country,  in  which  the  people  are  animated  with  one  spirit  to  resist 
him.*'='-' 

Encouraged  by  such  powerful  support  from  the  Opposition,  the 
Government  made  most  liberal  provision  for  the   support  of  the 

Spanish  cause  ;  envoys  were  sent  to  all  the  Spanish 
XBmmM  Juntas,  and  suppHes  to  an  enormous  amount  in  arms, 
i?ttI!BriSdi  nioney,  and  stores,  were  poured  into  Spain.  The  war 
eownaitBt.    charges  for  the  year,  including  a  subsidy  of  one  million 

to  Sweden,  reached  the  unprecedented  amount  of  fbrfy- 
eight  milHons  ;  the  total  expenditure  exceeded  eighty-four  millioiis, 
and  the  total  income  eighty-six  millions,  which  included  a  loan  of 
twelve  millions.  Besides  this,  the  unexpected  expenses  in  Spain 
gave  rise  to  a  Uberal  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  which  fell  heavily 
on  future  years.  + 

21.  First  Efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  recover  their  Independence. 
— ^While  the  Spanish  nation  thus  invoked  the  aid  of  England,  they 
were  exerting  every  effort  to  drive  the  invaders  out  of  their  coontry* 

Dupont,  having  overrun  Andalusia  and  given  Cordova  up 
^French  ^  pi^^g®*  ^^  Juuta  of  ScviUo  equipped  an  army  imdor 
stBayien.      General  Castanos,  who  encountered  the  French  general  at 

Baylen,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion 
(21st  July).  This  blow  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  power  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  King  Joseph,  struck  with  consternation,  evaooated 
Maidrid,  and  retired  to  Burgos,  where  he  fixed  his  head  quarters 
(Both  July).  The  people  of  Arragon  were  equally  successfiod  in 
the  defence  of  their  province  under  the  command  of  Palafox,  and 
their  heroic  defence  of  Zaragoza,  the  capital,  after  the  French  had 

besieged  the  city  for  nearly  fifty  days,  was  <me  of 
''™^*°*^fuu»  *^^s^  events  which,  like  the  battle  of  I3aylen,  taught 
Spaniards,      the  Freuch,  that  they  had   roused   a   spirit  of  patriotic 

resistance  in  the  Spaniards  which  would  not  be  readily 
suppressed  {15th  June— 4th  August). 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History,  VII..  499. 
f  AUson's  Europe,  chap.  53,  ivuc.  54-C2. 
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In  Valencia,  the  French  had  met  with  more  success,  and  had 
gained  such  a  brilliant  victory  over  a  Spanish  army  under  Guesta, 
at  Bio  Seco,  in  the  plains  of  Leon  (14th  July)  that  Napoleon,  deeming 
the  war  over,  quitted  Bayonne,  where  he  had  been  lately  residing, 
and  returned  to  Paris.  In  Catalonia,  success  was  more  chequered : 
Duhesme  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  from  Gerona,  the  siege  of 
which  he  had  been  expressly  ordered  to  undertake  by  the  Emperor 
(15th  August),  and  the  French  possessions  were  confined  to  the 
town  of  Barcelona  and  the  citadel  of  Figueras.  On  the  25th  of 
August  the  victorious  army  of  Castanos  entered  Ma '1  rid  in  triumph; 
and  the  Spaniards,  intoxicated  with  joy,  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  illusion  that  their  country  would  soon  be  freed  fi'om  its  inva- 
ders.* 

22.  The  Battle  of  Vimiera  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra. — The 
British   Government  meanwhile  had  lost  no  time  in  arranging  for 
the   despatch    of  considerable   reinforcements   to    the  aid  of  the 
Spaniards   and  Portuguese.     Ten   thousand  men   who   had  been 
assembled   at   Cork    by  the  Grenville  Ministry,   for  an 
expedition  to  South  America,  were  placed  under  the  com-  ^  Arthur 
mand  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  landed  at  Figueira,  in  ^^^ 
Mondego  Bay  (1st  August),  where  they  were  presently  PortugaL 
joined  by  General  Spencer's  corps  of  8,000  men  from  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz ;  Sir  John  Moore,  then  in  Sweden  with  12,000  men, 
was  also  recalled  for  the  same  service ;   and  two   smaller  divisions 
set  sail  from  Ramsgate  and  Margate. 

After  landing  his    troops,    Wellesley  immediately  prepared  to 
advance  upon  Lisbon.     At  the  end  of  a  week's  march  ho 
found  his   further   progress  intercepted    by  a    French  S*^*®' 
division  of  5,000  men  under  Laborde,  who  had  taken  post 
on  an  elevated  plateau  in  front  of  the  \dllage   of  Iloli9a.     But    the 
heights  were  gallantly  carried  by  the  29th  Regiment,  whose  colonel, 
Lake,  was  killed  while  cheering  them  on  ;  and  the  French,  finding 
their  flanks  in  danger,  drew  off  in  good  order,  with  the  loss  of  600 
men  and  three  guns ;  the  British  loss   being   about   50i).     Junot 
meanwhile  advancing  from  Lisbon,  joined  Laborde  at  Torres  Vedras, 
but  their  whole  disposable  force  was  only  14,000  men,  while  Welles- 
ley, reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Ackland's  and  Anstmther's  brigades, 
had   16,000  men,  besides  16,000   Portuguese,   but  scarcely    any 
cavalry.     Wellesley's  original  plan  had  been  to  outflank  the  French 
and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Lisbon.     But  this   movement  was  for- 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  54,  par.  1-52. 
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bidden,  as  too  hazardous,  by  Sir  Harry  Borrard,  a  cantiooB  veteran 
of  the  old  school,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  take  the  chief  command^ 
and  was  now  off  the  coast  (20th  August).  Junot  therefore  eon- 
tinuing  his  advance,  came  in  front  of  the  British  at  Yimiera,  and 
began  the  battle  early  next  morning  (21st  August). 

The  village  of  Vimiera  stands  in  a  small  plain  among  a  group  of  moim- 
tain  ridges,  which  trend  from  the  sea  inland.  It  was  on  the 
ThetAitia  summit  of  these  ridges  that  Wellesley  had  now  posted  his 
grotiad  of  forces ;  his  right  resting  on  the  ridge  to  the  south-west  of 
Timiera.  Vimiera ;  his  centre  occupying  an  isolated  hill  in  front  of  the 
village  inland ;  and  his  left  stretching  on  the  ridges  to  the  north* 
east  towards  the  little  village  of  Fontaniel. 

Junot's  attack  was  commenced  on  the  centre  by  a  column  of 
6,000  men  under  Laborde ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  tJie 
Bommit  of  the  hill,  than  the  British  artillery  and  shrapnel  shells 
then  first  used, — spread  havoc  through  their  ranks,  and  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet  by  the  50th  Regiment  completed  their  repulse. 
A  second  attack  by  Killerman's  reser\'e  was  not  more  succeosfal ; 
and  the  French  right  under  Solignac,  after  a  severe  contest  with 
Ferguson's  brigade  near  Fontaniel,  was  at  last  driven  headlong 
down  the  steep  by  so  tremendous  a  bayonet  charge  from  the  48rd, 
that  the  French,  amazed  at  their  defeat,  retired  in  the  utmost 
confusion. 

An  attempt  to  retrieve  the  day  with  Brennier's  division  on  the 
French  right,  and  Eellerman's  reserve  in  the  centre, 
Wellesley  terminated  in  the  enemy's  complete  discomfiture,  and 
SmOT!«t  Wellesley  was  pressing  forward  in  triumph  to  make  the 
of  Tictory.  victory  decisive,  not  only  on  the  field,  but  of  the  &te  of 
Portugal,  when  he  was  suddenly  ordered  to  halt  by  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  who  had  landed  when  the  action  was  nearly  over. 
The  French  on  this,  reformed  their  broken  ranks,  and  feU  back 
towards  the  north-east,  having  lost  2,000  killed  and  wounded,  18 
guns  and  400  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  General  Brennie**.  Their 
line  of  retreat  thus  left  open  the  road  from  Torres  Yedras  tc  Lisbon, 
and  Wellesley  instantly  proposed  to  follow  up  the  victory,  by  an 
advance  on  the  capital,  which  would  have  driven  Junot  to  a 
disastrous  retreat  into  Spain.  But  General  Burrard  could  not  com- 
prehend such  a  stroke  of  war  ;  and  the  French,  to  the  infinite 
chagrin  of  Wellesley,  were  sufiered  to  regain,  by  a  long 
^^Jjjjj^"^  circuit,  the  important  defile.  Next  day,  however,  Bur- 
rapenedad.  rard  was  superseded  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  com- 
mandant of  Gibraltar,  and  an  advance  upon  Torres  Yedras 
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was  resolved  on,  when  Junot  proposed  a  sospenQion  of  arms,  which 
resulted  in  the  treaty  known  by  the  name  of  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  although  it  was  really  •concluded   at  Lisbon  (2[8rd  August). 

By  this  agreement  the  French  army  waft  to  evacuate  Portugal  and  be 
sent  back  to  France  by  sea,  with  its  artillery,  arms  and  baggage,  but  without 
the  spoils  from  the  royal  museun^  and  library  of  Lisbon,  church 
plate  and  other  treasure  which  had  been  amassed  by  the  plunder  OonTention 
of  the  country.     The  Russian  fleet,  which   had  sailed  from  the  of  ointnu 
Dardanelles  in  order  to  seize  the  Portuguese  fleet,  and  which  had 
since  been  blockaded  in  the  Tagus,  was  however  to  be  surrendered  tmd 
taken  to  England  ;  but  the  officers  and  men  were  to  be  returned  to  Russia 
without  any  restriction  as  to  their  future  service.* 

This  disgraceful  convention  excited  a  general  burst  of  indigna- 
tion throughout  England,  and  the  three  generals  who  had  signed  it, 
Dalrymple,  Burrard  and  Wellesley,  were  ordered  home  and  brought 
before  a  court  of  inquiry.  They  wore  acquitted  of  blame,  but  the 
King  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  Convention,  and  Dalrymple 
and  Burrard  were  not  again  employed.  Wellesley  had  from  the 
first  expressed  his  objection  to  the  treaty,  although  he  signed  it  in 
deference  to  his  superiors ;  he  could  not,  however,  escape  the  pubHc 
censure,  and  he  returned  to  his  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(November  1808).t 

23.  Sir  John  Moore's  Retreat  to  Coronna. — The  disasters   in 
Spain,  by  destroying  the  behef  in  Napoleon's  invincibility,  aroused 
in  him  a  keen  sense  of  the  critical  position  of  his  affairs  ; 
and  after  securing  his  alliance  with   Russia  by  another  ^J^'JU^tjj. 
interview  with  Alexander  at  Erfurth  (27th  September —  comnuuid  of 
14th  October)  he  set  out  for  Bayonne  with  the  determina-  ^,^.*" 
tion  of  crushing  the   Spaniards,  before  the  British   could  boia. 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  Peninsula.     Such  vast  reinforce- 
ments had  now  been  poured  into  the  country,  that   after  deducting 
the  garrisons,   and  the  troops  in  Catalonia,  not  less   than  180,000 
men   remained    disposable    for    service    on  the   Ebro,   while  the 
Spaniards  had  not  more  than  76,000  with   which  to   oppose  this 
immense  force.       The  latter  were   therefore   overcome  in  nearly 
every  engagement  ;  and   Napoleon  having  replaced  his  brother  at 
Madrid  (4th  December),  proceeded  to  seek  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Penin- 
sula. 

Sir  John  Moore  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  on  the  11th  of  November, 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  54,  par.  75,  note, 
i  Ibid.,  par.  76-79;  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  I.,  Book  IL,  ohap.  6. 
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crossed  the  Portngaese  frontier,  and  advanced  by  Giadad  Bodrigo 
to  Salamanca.     He  hero  discovered  that  the  Spanish  armies,  with 

whom  he  was  sent  to  co-operate,  had  been  routed  and 
six  John  dispersed,  and  that  Napoleon  himself  was  at  the  head  of 
■dr^cM  his  troops.  The  repeated  assmtmces,  however,  which  ha 
!S|^'J5^    received   from  Mr*  Frere,  the    British    Ambassador  in 

Spain,  that  Madrid  would  bo  defended  to  the  last 
extremity,  determined  him  to  advance  on  the  enemy's  line  of  oom- 
monication,  effect  a  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird,  ^o  had  landed 
at  Corunna  with  10,000  men  and  was  marching  through  Ckdieia, 
and  before  Napoleon  could  come  up,  strike  a  blow  at  Soult,  who 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Carion  with  18,000  men.  Moving  there- 
fore  by  Toro  and  Bonevente,  Moore  came  up  with  Baird  at  Mayorga 
(20th  December),  and  next  day  foU  upon  a  detachment  of  SooH's 
army  at  Sahagun  and  defeated  it.       Soult,  now  seriously  alarmed, 

drew  in  his  forces  to  resist  the  threatened  attack;  and 
TiMapproftch  Napolcon  having  been  informed  of  the  British  advance, 
tijS^  forthwith  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  of  his  best 
to  rctirt.       troops,  and  advanced  against  Moore.     The  latter,  by  an 

intercepted  letter,  had  early  become  aware  of  the  approach 
of  the  Emperor,  and  had  commenced  a  retreat  towards  Corunna. 
The  French  made  prodigious  efforts  to  cut  off  this  retreat,  and  in 
ten  days  reached  Astorga,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from 
Madrid — in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  across   snowy  moantains  and 

swollen  rivers  (1st  January,  1809).  But  intelligence 
Napoleon  here  reached  Napoleon  of  the  hostile  preparations  of 
■^"*y  Austria,  and  instantly  leaving  the  pursuit  to  his  marshals, 
Paris.  he  returned  with  all  haste  to  Paris.     The   pursuit,  how- 

ever, was  kept  up  with  unabated  vigour ;  but  althou^ 
Moore's  retreat  was  one  of  suffering,  privation  and  fatigue,  he  met 
with  no  disaster  in  arms,  and  in  many  combats  taught  the  enemy 
to  beware  of  his  sword.  At  length  on  the  11th  of  January,  after 
a  forced  ni^t  march,  the   British   entered  Corunna;   where  the 

transports  from  Vigo  arrived  on  the  14th  of  January. 
^^  The  sick  and  wounded  and  a  great  part  of  the  artillery 
corunna.       wcro  immediately  got  on  board,  but   as  cavalry  would 

be  useless  on  the  broken  ground  where  Moore  took 
his  position,  the  men  were  dismounted  and  the  horses  killed.  So 
far  the  enemy  permitted  the  embarkation  to  proceed  unmolested ; 
'  but  on  the  16th,  Soult,  who  had  declined  a  conflict  at  Lugo,  where 
Moore  halted  two  days  (January  6tb-8th),  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, now   advanced  to  the  attack,  since  his  army  of  20,000 
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men    exceeded    the    British  who    still   remained  on    shore,  hy 
6,000. 

Moore^s  original  design  was  to  embark  without  fighting,  bnt  as  the 
French  came  up  before  he  had  completed  this  operation,  he  was  compelled 
to  accept  battle  in  a  bad  position.    The  groimd  he  desired  to 
take  was  a  rocky  range  abutting  on  the  river  Mero ;   but  as  this  ^f'J^J*"* 
was  too  extensive  for  his  troops,  he  took  post  on  a  lower  range,  ^JSLwng 
inclosed  on  two  sides  within  the  other.    The  latter  was  there-  khiIm. 
fore  occupied  by  the  enemy,  whose  left  rested  on  a  clump  of  rocks 
overlooking  both  ranges,  and  commanding  all  the  surrounding  country. 
On  this  advantageous  position  Soult  placed  a  battery  of  eleven  guns.    In 
front  of  the   position  lay  the  village  of  Elvina,  and  the  English  divisions 
opposed  to  it  were  those  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Baird.    It  was 
in  this  part  of  the  field  that  the  chief  struggle  took  place. 

The  battle  began  at  two  o'clock  with  an  impetnons  onset  of  the 
French,  who  drove  the  British  from  the  village,  bat  were  qoickly 
repulsed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet   by  the  42nd  and  50th  regi- 
ments.    To  support  this   advance,   the  general  sent  down  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Guards  ;  whereupon  the  42nd,  thinking  it  a  relief  and 
not  a  reinforcement,  retired  ;  some  confusion  occurred  ;  .and  the 
French  instantly  resamed  the  offensive  and  forced  their 
assailants  back.      In   this  critical  moment  Moore  dashed  ^"^  ,  , 
mto  the    fight,  and   with  words  of  fixe   sent  the  42nd  bmo^ 
back  into   the   village  ;     and    the   French   were    again 
repelled  with   great  slaughter.     Meanwhile  the  battle  had  become 
general  and  furious  ;  but  Labordo  on  the  French  right  made  no 
progress  against  Hope's  division  on  the  British  left  ;    and  on  the 
right,  their  columns  were   equally  kept  at  bay,  by  the  divisions  of 
Paget  and  Frazer.     Everywhere  the  signs  of  coming  victory  were 
bright,  when  a  shot  from  the  rock  battery  struck  Moore  on  the  left 
breast  and  shoulder,  and  gave  him  a  ghastly  mortal  hurt. 
Yet  with  incredible   energy,  he  calmly  rose  to   a  sitting  ^^j,^^ 
posture,  and  surveyed  the  conflict  at  Elvina  until  he  was  Moore, 
assured   that  his  brave  fellows  were   victorious.     Then 
sinking  down,  ho  accepted  succour,  and  being  carried  into  Comnna, 
expired  the  same  night,  expressing  a  hope  that  his  country  would 
do   him  justice.     He  was  laid,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  in  a  grave 
hastily  dug,  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna. 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  and  succeeding  day,  the  embarkation 
was  completed,  under  the  command  of  General  Hope.* 

*  Napier's  Foninstdar  War,  I.,  Book  lY.,  ohap.  5;  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  55,  par. 
884X). 
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24.  Charges  against  the  Duke  of  York  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

— The  dying  wish  of  Sir  John  Moore  anticipated  the  feeUngs  which 
the  news  of  his  retreat  created  in  England,  and  a  fierce  contro- 
versy arose  regarding  his  conduct  of  the  expedition. 
^^<^<m  C^^i^hig,  in  Parliament,  spoke  of  the  retreat  and  its 
xoorea  procipitancy  as  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  and  in  private 
|JJJ^*°  conversation  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  Moore  had 
retamed  he  would  have  heen  tried  and  disgraced.  Yet 
Wellington  afterwards  observed  that  he  could  only  find  one  error 
in  Moore's  campaign — his  not  sufficiently  pro\dding  for  retreat 
when  he  advanced  against  Soult  at  Sahagun ;  but  he  added  that 
this  opinion  was  formed  only  after  a  long  experience  of  the 
pecuharities  of  Spanish  war.*  Whatever  blame,-therefore,  attaches 
to  the  failure  of  Moore's  expedition  belongs  solely  to  the  (Govern- 
ment, which  was  culpably  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with 
the  geographical  features,  means  of  communication  and  power  of 
obtaining  suppUes,  in  the  interior  of  Spain,!  as  well  as  withoat 
accurate  information  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  people  and 
their  ability  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  power  of  France. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  endeavoured  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the 
departed  soldier,  but  the  popular  voice  did  not  join  in  this; 
although  they  had  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  further  opera- 
tions in  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  midst  of  the  national  gloom  and  despondency  which  now  followed 
the  previous  sanguine  hopes  with  which  the  Spanish  uprising  against 
Napoleon  had  been  hailed,  the  country  was  suddenly  startled  by  charees 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  with  regard  to  his  conduct  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  House  of  Commons  was  almost  solely  occupied  in  investigating 
these  charges  from  the  ist  of  February  to  the  20th  of  March  1809  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  the  Duke,  who  led  an  immoral  life,  had  permitted  an  aban- 
doned woman  named  Mrs.  Clarke,  to  gain  a  corrupt  influence  over  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  acquire  considerable  sums  of  money  by  the 
sale  of  ner  recommendations.  The  Government  was  able  to  secure  the 
Duke's  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  278  against  196 ;  but  public  opinion  was 
too  strong  against  his  Royal  Highness,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
appointment.:^: 

25.  Austria  renews  the  War. — Battles  of  Eckmuhl  and  Aspem. 
— The  warlike  preparations  of  Austria,  which  had  caused  Napoleon 
to  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore,  culminated 
in  a  declaration  of  war  against  Bavaria  on  the  9th  of  April,  1809. 
These  preparations,  however,  were  far  from  being  completed  :  both 

♦  Blackie'B  Comprehensive  Historv,  IV.,  261,  note. 
+  Bee  Southey'B  Peniosular  War,  III.,  78. 
:  Knight's  Popular  History,  VIL,  607-509. 
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Bnssia  and  Prassia  refused  to  join  any  alliance  against  France, 
and  the  Austrian  finances  were  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Bat  ihe  resistance   of  the  Spaniards  had  aroused  a  pat- 
riotic feeling  throughout  Germany,  which  was  kept  alive  spread  of  a 
by  the  secret  associations  of  the  Tiigendbundy  whose  sole  J!^^ 
object  was  the  deliverance  of  the  Fatherland  ;  every  man  laoennany. 
in  Prussia,  from  the  peasant  to  the   noble,  was  ready  to 
revolt ;   the  inhabitants  of  the   countries  within  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  by  conscriptions 
and  heavy  taxes,  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  deadly  hostility  against 
the   French  ;   and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol,  attached 
by  old  hereditary  ties  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  bore  impatiently 
the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  to  which  crown  they  had  been  annexed,  and 
were  ready  to  rise  in  insurrection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  resolved  upon 
making  another  effort  for  the  national  deliverance  ;  and  four  armies 
were  at  once  despatched  into  Franconia,  Lombardy,  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  where  the  Austrian s  had  numerous 
and   active   partisans.       Napoleon  was   in  some   measure    taken 
unawares  by  these  sudden   movements  ;  but  with  his  customary 
promptitude  he  was  at  Donauworth  within  little  more  than  a  week 
from   the   declaration   of   war,  rapidly  concentrating    his   troops, 
between  that  place  and  Ratisbon.     His  first  object  was  to  drive  the 
Austrians,  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  back  upon  Ratis- 
bon, and  thus  cut  off"  their  communications  with  Vienna.  ^|J^*^ 
He  achieved  this   object  in   the   battles   of  Abensberg,  viemm. 
Landshut,  and  Echmuhl  (20th,  21st,  22nd  April),  and  on 
the  18th  of  May  was  again  in  possession  of  the  Austrian  capital. 

The   Archduke    John,   who   had  invaded  Lombardy,  was    now 
recalled  to  the  defence   of  the  Austrian  hereditary  states,  and  was 
ordered  to  maintain  himself  in   Styria,  Carinthia,   and  the  Tyrol, 
whence  he  might  operate  against  Lintz  on  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
communications.     But  he  was  closely  followed  by  the  French  army 
of  Italy,  under  Eugene,  and  being  seriously  defeated  on 
the   banks  of  the   Piave,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  into  J^^oii 
Hungary  and  leave  the  Tyrol  and  the  Carinthian  fortresses  compeued  to 
to  their   fate.     Jellachich*s   division,    which    had  moved  S^gi?^ 
towards  Saltzburg  to  co-operate  with  the  Archduke  John, 
was  also  routed  and  almost  annihilated  in  the  valley  of  Muhr  ; 
and  the  victorious  army  then  joined  Napoleon  before  Vienna. 

In  the  meantime  the  Archduke  Charles,  having  reinforced  his  army,  took 
post  on  the  woody  heights  of  the  Bisamberg,  too  late,  however,  to  prevent 
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the  French  from  crossing  the  Danube  by  abridge  of  boats  in  connectum 
with  the  large  island  of  Lobau.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  corps  of  Masseoa 
had  crossed  the  stream  and  was  forming  in  line,  Vhen  the  Archduke  des- 
cended to  the  plain  with  the  intention  of  crushing  this  corps  before  the 

remainder  of  Napoleon's  army  could  get  over  to  its  relief.  The 
Bauie  of  Imperialists  advanced  in  five  massy  columns  of  80,000  infantry, 
Aipern—  preceded  by  a  magnificent  host  of  14,000  cavalry  with  288  guns, 
the  flwt  day.    ^nd  the  village  of  Aspem,  on  the  French  left,  immediately  became 

the  theatre  of  a  murderous  conflict.  The  numbers  and 
determination  of  the  Austrians  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  village  was 
carried ;  in  the  centre  the  Austrian  artillery  tore  the  French  lines  to  pieces ; 
but  all  their  efforts  failed  to  dislodge  Lannes  from  the  village  of  Esuing  00 
the  ri^ht,  and  thus  the  first  day's  battle  ended. 

Dunng  the  night  Napoleon  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  bring 

his  forces  across  ;  and  in  the  morning  when  the  struggle  was 
Th«  Moond  renewed,  he  had  70,000  men  in  line.  But  the  fortunes  of  the 
^y-  day,  though  varied,  did  not   terminate  in  his  favour ;  a  fierce 

attack  upon  the  Austrian  centre,  led  by  Lannes,  was  repelled 
with  immense  loss ;  his  own  line  was  then  pierced  through  by  the  Hungarian 

frenadiers ;  the  bridges  by  which  he  could  retreat  to  Vienna  were  broken 
own  by  the  Austrians ;  and  when  in  this  terrible  moment.  Napoleon  gave 
the  orders  to  fall  back  upon  the  island  of  Lobau,  the  Austrians  poured  a 
terrific  fire  on  his  columns  as  they  massed  at  the  bridge ;  and  the  heroic 
Lannes,  while  resisting  the  final  charge  of  the  grenadiers,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  cannon  shot. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  whole  war  ;  the 
French  lost  not  less  than  85,000  men,  while  the   Austrians  com- 

puted  their  loss  at  more  than  20,000.  It  was  also  the 
perfloM  first  in  which  Napoleon  had  been  defeated ;  and  cooped 
thfitwi^  ^P  fts  thoy  were,  in  an  island  which  afforded  no  means 
army  of  comfort  or  support,  without  ammunition,   prospect  of 

victory,  or  means  of  retreat,  the  soldiers  were  filled 
with  despair.  But  Napolcon*s  courage  did  not  forsake  him  in  this 
terrible  situation ;  and  while  he  actively  occupied  his  men  in 
strengthening  their  position,  he  calmly  waited  for  the  next  change  of 
events.* 

26.  The  Battle  of  Wagram  and  the  Peace  of  Vienna. — While 
the  French  were  thus  shut  up  in  an  island  in  the  Dannbe,  the 
Tyrolese  revolt,  under  Andrew  Hofer,  and  other  peasant  leaders, 
made  considerable  progress  ;  but  the  insurrections  in  Magdeburg, 
under  Schill,  a  Prussian  colonel,  and  in  Saxony,  Westphalia  and 
Hanover,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  failed ;  Schill  being  slain  at 
Stralsund,  and  the  Duke  being  ultimately  compelled  to  embark  for 
England  with  about  2,000  of  his  followers. 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chapters  56-57. 
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No  enoonnter  took  place  between  the  main  armies  before  "Vienna 
daring  the  month  of    June — ^the  French  being  occnpied  with  the 
constraction  of  immense  field  works  on   the  island  of  Lobaa,  and 
the  connection  of   it  with  the   southern  or  left  bank   of  the  river 
by  massive  bridges ;    the  Austrians  being  similarly  employed  in 
erecting  formidable  intrenchments  across  the  late  field  of  battle, 
from  Aspem  to  Enzersdorf.     Before   the  end  of  June,  the  main 
forces  of  Austria  were  collected  in  these  lines  ;   but  the  defeat  of 
the  Archduke   John  at  Baab   by  Eugene   (14th   June),   and  the 
capture  of  the  bridge  of  Presburg  by  Davoast,  somewhat  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  considerably 
weakened  his  left  wing,     ^ese  successes,  while  securing  oradua 
the  French  right,  also   enabled  the  forces   of    Eugene  StiT^wS 
from  Hungary,  with  those  of  Marmont  and  Macdonald  anoiM. 
from  Dalmatia  and  Styria,  to  join  the   main  army  in  the 
isle  of  Lobau,  and  by  the  4th  of  July,  150,000  foot,  80,000  horse, 
and  750  pieces  of  artillery  were  here  collected. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  whole  of  this  immense  army  crossed 
the  stream  hy  a  bridge  thrown  over  an  unguarded  point,  opposite  Enzersdorf, 
and  next  morning  was  grouped  in  dense  array  in  a  position  which  took  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  the  Austrians  in  reverse,  and  cut  off  their  communications 
with  Hungary.  Struck  with  astonishment  at  this  manoeuvre,  the  Imperial 
generals  abandoned*  their  now  useless  lines,  and  fell  back  to  the 
elevated  plateau  of  Wagram,  four  miles  from  the  Danube,  at  Podtionoi 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Marchfield.  They  here  presented  theAuatrfani. 
a  concave  front  to  the  French  advance,  strengthened  at  each  angle 
by  the  villages  of  Wagram,  on  their  right,  and  Neusiedel  on  their  left  ;  the 
stream  of  the  RussSach  covering  their  front.  As  the  French  advanced,  their 
close  columns  spread  out  like  a  fan  across  the  plain,  and  the  Austrians  mak- 
ing no  resistance ,  Napoleon  directed  an  instant  attack  of  his  own  centre 
100,000  strong.  But  the  assailants  were  driven  in  confusion  headlong  down 
the  steep ;  the  French  then  sounded  a  retreat,  and  it  being  now  near  mid- 
night (the  action  having  only  begun  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening)  the  two 
armies  rested  in  their  former  positions. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Austrians  assumed  the  offensive  at  day- 
break next  morning  (6th  July),  and   after  a  desperate  struggle  drove  the 
French  left  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Danube,  and  their  centre  from  the  village 
of  Aderklaa.     At  this  critical  moment,  when  a  general  consternation  began 
to  pervade  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  formidable  corps  of  Davoust,  having  made 
a  long  circuit  beyond  the  range  of  artillery,  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Austrian 
left,  and  drove  it  from  the  angle   of  the   plateau  at  Neusiedel. 
Napoleon,  who  was  in  the  centre  with  the  Guards  and  Cuirassiers,  Th«  AuitrUn* 
then  gave  orders  for  a  general  charge ;   but  the  onset,   bravely  2J^^*\^. 
led  by  Macdonald,  was  received  by  the  Austrians  with   sturdy  ribioflghi. 
resistance ;  the  French  recoiled  before  the  tempest  of  cannon 
balls  with  which  they  were  assailed ;   and  it  was  only    by  the  continuous 
advance  of  fresh  masses,  that  they  were  at  last  enabled  to  dislodge  the 
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Austrians  from  their  position.  The  latter  in  fact  retreated  in  perfect  order, 
and  took  up  their  position  at  night  on  the  great  road  to  Bninn,  while  the 
French,  too  much  exhausted  for  pursuit,  bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Twenty-five  thousand  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  each  side,  in  this 
tremendous  battle,  which  resulted  in  victory  to  neither  party ;  although  if 
the  Archduke  John,  who  arrived  on  the  field  at  the  close  of  the  conflict,  had 
come  up  earlier,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  would  have  been  decisive  against 
the  French. 

BcmaJotto  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Napoleon  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Saxons  under  his  command  in  this  engage- 
BwiuMiotto  ment;  he  retired  in  disgrace  to  Paris,  and  his  former 
iDdiignee.  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  thus  revived,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  his  hostihty  to  the  Emperor,  when  he 
became  King  of  Sweden.  The  Austrians  continued  their  retreat  to 
Znaym  in  Moravia  ;  an  armistice  was  then  agreed  upon  which  led 
to  the  peace  concluded  at  Vienna  on  the  14th  of  October. 

The  greater  part  of  Galicia  was  ceded  to  Russia  and  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw ;  Salzburg,  with  a  strong  frontier  line,  was  given  up  to  Bavaria, 

which  also  retained  the  Tyrol;  and  Carniola  with  Trieste,  part  of 
The  treaty  Croatia  and  Carinthia,  Fiumc,  and  various  other  towns  and  dis- 
of  Vienna.      tricts,  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.     The  Austrian  army 

was  to  be  reduced,  and  heavy  contributions  were  levied  on  the 
provinces ;  the  Tyrolese,  who  had  so  nobly  fought  for  their  independence, 
were  not  to  be  succoured ;  and  Austria  was  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the 
continent  in  excluding  the  commerce  of  England. 

Tlio  Tyrolese,  thus    deserted  by  Austria,   were  hunted    down 

by    an     immense     army  of     French    and    Bavarians; 

S'jinlirew      ^^^   Audrow    Hofer  being  treacherously  arrested,   was 

Hofer.  tried  by  court-martial  at  Mantua  and  shot  on  the  20tfa 

of  February,  1810. 

27.  The  Walcheren  Expedition. — When  the  Cabinet  of  Yicxma 
declared  war,  the  British  Government  undertook  to  divert  the 
French  arms  by  two  expeditions  to  the  Scheldt  and  the  south  of 
Italy.  But  although  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Inn  on  the  9th  of 
March,  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  May  that  any  serious  preparations 
began  to  be  made  ;  and  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  did  not  finally 
sail  till  the  28th  of  July,  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  was 
known  in  London.  Its  strength,  however,  was  greater 
Great  than  any  armament  which  had   yet  issued  from  the  ports 

^thf^        of    Great   Britain,  as  it   consisted  of  87    ships  of  the 
expedition,     line,     23     ffigatcs,   88    sloops,  82   gunboats,   and  400 
transports,  having  on   board   an   army  of  40,000  men. 
The  command  of  this  immense  force  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of 
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Chatham,  Pitt's  elder  hrother,  an  utterly  incompetent  leader — while 
the  fleet  was  placed  in  charge  of  Sir  Bichard  Strachan,  who  had 
been  brought  before   a  court-martial  for  failing  to  destroy  Vil- 
leneuve's  fleet,  when  he  fell  in  with  it  off  Cape  Finisterre     These 
imfortunate  appointments  were  not  the  only  mistakes  made  in  the 
fitting  out  of  this  great  armada.     While  the  Government 
professed  to  keep   the  destination  of  the  force   secret,  in»p«rf««tton 
their    preparations    were   made    with    ostentation  ;     no  rai>gem«it>. 
consultations  were  held  with  the  army  surgeons,  as  to  the 
disorders  to  which  it  was  known  the  soldiers  would  be  exposed  in 
the  Island  of  Walcheren,  nor  was  even  the  new  commander-in-chief. 
Sir  David  Dnndas,  consulted   as    to   the   appointment  of    Lord 
Chatham.     When  the  fleet  appeared  off  the  Dutch  coast,  the  naval 
jand  mihtary  commanders  began   to  differ  as  to  the  objects  to  be 
accomplished;   and    it  was    discovered    that    the   fleet   was    not 
sufficiently  provided  with  boats  for  lauding  the  troops  and  artillery. 
The  more  energetic  of  the  officers  were  for  going  on  to  Antwerp   at 
once,  and  securing  the  place  before  it  could  be  put  in  a 
full  state   of  defence.*     French  miUtary  writers  admit  ^'JJJ^^fiu 
that,   had  this  proposition  been   carried  out,  Antwerp,  commander, 
with  all  the  ships  of  war,  completed  and  in  course   of  ^J,^^ 
building,   besides  vast  quantities  of  naval   stores  which 
Napoleon  had  been  collecting  there  since  the  battle   of  Trafalgar, 
would  have   fallen  into  our  hands  without  resistance.     But  Lord 
Chatham  overruled  this  bold  advice,  and  while  landing  the  greater 
portion  of  his   men   in  Walcheren,   who  took  Middleburg  in   that 
island,  and  the  fort  of  Bahtz  in  South  Beveland,  he  despatched  the 
remainder  to  occupy  Cadsand,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Flushing.     These  operations  gave  the  French  a  precious  breathing 
time,  during  which  their  fleet  was  removed  above   Ant- 
werp; the   Scheldt   was    strongly  fortified,   and   80,000   Headv«n«M 
troops  were  thrown   into  the  city  under  Bemadotte   and  ^JSp^h^u 
the  King  of  Holland.     When  Lord  Chatham,  therefore,   utooute. 
was  ready  to  advance   upon  the  great  naval  depot  (2Gth 
August),   he    found   that  the    enterprise   was    wholly    impractic- 
able with  the  forces  at  his  disposal.      The  expedition  then  returned 

*  The  hesitation  of  both  the  general  and  the  admiral  to  attack  Antwerp  at  this 
juncture  was  humorously  described  in  the  woU-kaown  linos  of  a  ballad  of  the 
time— 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  his  Rword  drawn, 
Btood  waiting  for  Sir  Kichard  Strochan. 
Sir  Richard,  eager  to  he  at  'em 

Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  

Pictorial  History,  Vm.,  390  note. 
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French  had  redaced  many  towns  and  districts  on  the  east  of  the 
Ebro;    Zaragoza,   a   second     time  besieged,    had   been 
pofiiuonof      obliged    to   surrender   after    a   valorous   defence    (14th 
wJuAiIy '"    February) ;  and  the  Spaniards  in  Madrid  and  other  large 
retameduie    towus  Seemed  to  be  quietly  resigning  themselves  to  the 
JJ*^™*       dominion  of  King  Joseph.     There  were  not  wanting,  how* 
peninsoia.      ever,  somc  indications  of  Spanish  patriotism  and  resola- 
tion.     The  Grahcians  and  Asturians,  availing  themselves 
of  Soult^s  absence,  had  risen  in  arms  and  recaptured  many  impor- 
tant posts ;  and  in  Portugal,  a  body  of  regulars  had  been  admir- 
ably disciplined  in  the  English   manner  by  General  Beresford,  to 
whom  the  Prince  Regent  had  given  the  chief  command  of  all  his 
troops.      These  Portuguese  forces   being  added  to  the 
wdMiey'i     British   army  now   enabled  Wellesley  to  take  the  field 

AaTftDCO  IIlK>n  n 

Oporto.  with  a  strength  of  25,000  men,  with  whom  he  immedi- 
ately advanced  against  Soult ;  his  own  troops  by  way  of 
Goimbra,  direct  upon  Oporto,  and  those  of  Beresford  by  'Vlsen 
and  Lamego,  towards  Uie  Upper  Douro.  The  advanced  posts 
of  the  contending  armies  met  on  the  11th  of  May,  between 
the  Vouga  and  the  Douro,  and  the  French,  who  were 
surprised  at  the  attack,  rapidly  retreated  across  the  latter 
river  and  burned  the  bridge  of  boats.  Soult,  who  had  been  strangely 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  advance  of  Wellesley,  and  who  was  also 
disturbed  by  a  conspiracy  among  his  officers,  now  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  at  Amarante  on  the  river  Tamega,  a  tributary  of  the  Douro; 
and  in  the  meantime  he  directed  his  attention  entirely  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  river,  in  the  belief  that  the  vessels  by  which  the 
British  were  to  effect  a  passage  would  be  sent  up  from  the  coast 
But  Wellesley  had  now  secretly  concentrated  his  army  behind  a 
rocky  height,  on  which  stood  a  convent  immediately  facing  Oporto  ; 
and  as  the  stream  came  with  an  elbow  round  this  height,  which 
barred  sight  of  the  upper  water  from  the  place  where  Soult  was 
watching,  the  British  general  determined  to  force  a  passage  here, 
although  at  first  he  had  but  three  skiffs  at  his  disposal.  Planting 
a  battery  on  the  convent,  and  detaching  a  body  of  infantry  and 
dragoons  to  seek  a  passage  three  miles  up  the  river,  an  officer  and 
twenty- five  men  passed  over  in  one  boat  at  ten  o*clock 
^'thi***  ^^  ^^^°  morning  of  the  12th  of  May  ;  a  second  boat 
rirer.  passed,  and  then  a  third,  when  the  enemy,  hitherto  tran- 

quil and  unsuspicious,  were  alarmed,  and  came  furionsly 
upon  the  hundred  British  who  were  at  this  moment  alone  on 
right  bank,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  army.     But  these  men 
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(they  were  the  BuSs)  protected  in  some  measure  by  the  British 
artillery,  and  by  the  waUs  of  an  empty  seminary  in  which  they  had 
taken  their  post,  held  their  ground  wiUi  invincible  obstinacy  till  the 
passage  of  the  army,  now  facilitated  by  the  citizens  who  brought 
over  several  large  boats  for  the  purpose,  forced  the  French  to  a 
hasty  retreat,  in  which  they  abandoned  their  sick  and  great  part  of 
their  stores.     So  complete  was  the  surprise  created  by 
this  memorable  achievement,  that  Wellesley  actually  sat  ??*'• 
down  to  the   dinner  prepared  for  Soult ;   Jd  the  ktter,  1^. 
finding  his  retreat  cut  off  at  the  bridge  of  Amarante,  ^^g^ 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Beresford,  was  com- 
pelled to    make    his   way,    by  almost  impassable  hill  roads,    to 
Montalegre,  whence  he  was  enabled  to  join  Ney  at  Siego,  but 
without  his  artillery,  ammunition  and  baggage  (29th  May).* 

30.  The  Battle  of  Talavera. — ^After  this  brilliant  opening  of  the 
campaign,  Wellesley  marched  to  Abrantes  on  the  Tagus,  from 
whence  he  designed  to  make  a  great  movement  against  l^drid  in 
concert  with  the  Spanish  generals  Cuesta  and  Venegas.  The 
former  of  these  joined  him  at  Oropesta  (20th  of  July),  while  the 
latter  was  in  full  march  from  the  South  towards  Toledo.  Alarmed 
at  the  convergence  of  such  a  considerable  force  towards  Madrid, 
Joseph  now  summoned  his  detachments  from  all  quarters,  and 
appeared  in  front  of  the  allied  armies  at  Talavera  on  tiie  24th  July. 

The  right  of  the  Allied  position,   secured  in  flank  by  the  Tagus,  was  held 
by  the  dense  but  disorderly  array  of  the  Spaniards,  under  Cuesta, 
who  occupied  the  town,  with  the  olive  woods  and  enclosures  Poiftioaof 
beyond  it.     The  strength  of  this  army  was  28,000  foot  and  7,000  ^«  *nnie«. 
horse,  with  70  pieces  of  artillery.  The  British,  with  not  more  than 
16,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavalry  with  30  guns,  were  drawn  up  on  the  open 
and  rugged  ground  to  the  left,  whence  a  rivulet  ran  along  the  front  of  the 
whole  position.     The  combined  armies,  with  44,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry, 
and  100  guns,  thus  offered  battle  to  the  French,  who  came  on  with  43,000 
foot  7,000  cavalry,  and  80  guns ;  Victor  commanding  their  right,  Sebastian! 
their  left,  and  King  Joseph  the  centre. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  July  by  an 
attack  of  Victor  on  the  British  outposts,  which  were  driven  back 
in  disorder  by  the  violence  of  his  onset.  Encouraged  by  this 
partial  success,  he  hazarded  another  attack  at  nightfall  on  the 
British  left  ;   but   the  firmness    of    Hill's   division   repulsed    the 

assailants  with  the  loss  of  800  men.     Next  day  the  two  armies 

♦  ^^^ 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  62,  par.  21-30;  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  IL,BookVIL 
chapter  2. 
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reposed  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  heat  being 
excessive,  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  quitted  their  ranks,  and 
assuaged  their  thirst  in  the  little  stream  that  separated  their 
positions.  Then  the  conflict  was  resumed  by  Yictor  against  the 
British  left,  with  no  better  success  than  on  the  previous  evening. 
At  length  Joseph  ordered  a  general  charge  of  the  whole  line  ; 
but  his  left,  under  Bebastiani,  torn  by  a  rolling  fire  on  each  flank, 
was  repulsed  by  a  bayonet  charge  from  Campbell's  division,  with 
the  loss  of  ten  guns,  and  a  second  attack  by  Victor  was  foiled, 
although  the  English  Guards,  pressing  the  retreat  too  far,  were 
severely  handled  by  the  Polish  Lancers. 

While  Hall's  and  Campbell's   divisions  on  each  extremity  of  the 

British  line  thus  stood  fast,  the  British  centre,  where  the 
P*  "^  °'    Guards  and  the  German   Legion  were  posted,  was  abso- 

lutely  broken,  and  the  French  under  Lapisse  were  rush- 
ing up  the  hill  with  shouts  of  victory,  when  Wellesley,  seeing  the 
critical  and  decisive  moment  had  come,  pushed  forward  the  48th 
regiment  and  restored  the  battle.  By  this  prompt  movement  the 
British  became  strongest  at  the  decisive  point,  and  the  assailants 
were  hurled  back  amid  rin^jing  shouts  from  the  whole  British  line. 
The  French  now  drew  ofl"  in  good  order  across  the  Alberche ;  the 
British,  exhansted  by  toil  and  want  of  food,  and  reduced  to  less 
than  14,000  sabres  and  bayonets,  being  altogether  incapable  of 
making  aoy  movement.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  well-fought 
series  of  battles  amounted  to  9,000  men  and  1 7  guns ;  and  that  of 
the  British  to  6,000.     No  immediate   advantages  were  gained   by 

the  victory ;  but  when  it  became  known  that  16,000 
Moai  •fleet!  British  infantry  had  actually  repulsed  and  defeated  30,000 
Tictory.         French  veterans,  it  was  felt  that  the  latter  had  now  a  foe 

in  the  field,  who  would  successfully  dispute  the  palm  with 
them,  or  with  the  best  in  Europe.  Napoleon  was  furious  at 
the  results,  and  according  to  his  usual  practice,  drew  up  a 
memorandum  to  be  expanded  into  articles  in  the  Journals, 
concealing  the  truth,  and  exaggerating  the  failures  and  dis- 
appointments which  beset  the  British,  and  which  Wel- 
lesley  himself  readily  admitted.  These  arose  chiefly  from  Uie 
oimenitSM  defective  arrangements  of  his  commissariat,  the  neglect 
whkh  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  provide  him  with  the  means 

ii^^  of  transport,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  Spanish  generals. 
weitod«y«  "While  the  march  of  the  army  was  frequently  stopped 
in  the  tor  want  oi  money   and  provisions,  and  the  sick  were 

dying  for  want  of  medicines,  ships  lay  in  the   TagOB 
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with  an  abundance  of  hay,  oats,  medioines  and  other  neoesBaries, 
while  no  means  were  forthcoming  for  their  conveyance  to  head 
qoarters.  Wellesley  had  entered  upon  the  campaign,  disbelieving 
8ir  John  Moore's  statements  of  the  apathy  and  perverseness 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  numerous  failings  ;  but  the  ex- 
perience of  this  one  campaign  taught  him  great  lessons  and 
he  soon  came  to  the  conviction  that  he  must  rely  upon  himself 
alone,  and  look  sharply  after  the  most  trifling  details,  while  he  left 
the  Spanish  generals  to  their  intrigues  and  the  Spanish  jimtas  to 
their  own  conceits.  His  brother,  the  marquis,  then  ambassador 
in  Spain,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  native  authorities 
to  act  with  common  spirit,  honesty  or  decency,  advised  him  to 
return  home;  but  the  "great  captain"  remained  to  show  how  a 
resolute  will  and  a  clear  head  can  surmount  every  difficulty.* 

31.  Wellington's  Retreat  into  Portugal. — When  Wellesley,  now 
created  Viscount  Wellington  for  the  victory  of   Talavera, 
left  Soult  to    save  himself  in  Galicia,  he  considered  that  weuadey 
marshal's  army  to  bo   so  utterly  ruined  as  to  be  of  no  ^!^ount 
weight  in   the   war  for  months  to  come.     But  he  was  as  Wellington, 
yet  altogether  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  Spanish  character 
and  mode  of  warfare,  but  also  of  the  French  power  and  resources, 
and  while  he  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  victory  by  an  advance 
on  Madrid,  he  received  (2nd  August)  the  unexpected  intelligence 
that  the  combined  forces  of  Soult,  Mortier,  Ney  and  EeUerman  to 
the  number  of  50,000  men,  had   evacuated   Galicia  and  Asturias, 
and  were  already  at  Placentia  directly  in  his  rear.     He  accordingly 
moved  against  this  new  enemy,  leaving  his  wounded  at  Talavera  in 
charge  of  Cuesta.     But  the  Spanish  general  proved  false 
to  his  charge  and  speedily  abandoned  the  wounded  ;  and  Trewhery  ot 
Wellington,   in   the  apprehension   of  being  attacked  in  ^n^S**"* 
front  and  rear,  by  the  armies  of  Soult  and  Victor,  each  comu. 
of  which   was   three   times  stronger  than   his  own,  and 
having  now  learned  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  be  relied  upon 
in  the  open  field,  crossed  to  Deleitosa  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
(7th  August)  destroying  the   bridges.     By   the  2nd  of  September 
his  headquarters  were  at  Badajos,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Portu- 
gal, and   his   sick  and  wounded  safely  sheltered  in  the  strongly* 
fortified  town  of  Elvas. 

During  these  operations,  the  Spanish  General  Venegas  had  been 

*  Knight's  Popnlar  History,  VII.,  623-624 :   Aliflon's  Europe,  ohap.  62,  par.  8446; 
Napier's  Peninsular  War,  IX.,  Book  YUL,  Cnap.  2. 
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defeated  at  Almonacid,  and  a  combined  force  of  Spaniards  and  For- 
tngaese    nnder    Sir    Robert  Wilson  had    been  routed  at  Paerio 

de  Banos.  These  reverses  w^e  now  followed  Oeana  by  the 
^^^  ***  ntter  discomfiture  of  the  army  of  Andalusia  at  Ocana  (12ih 
TktoriM.       of  November)  ;  and  of  another  under  the  Duke  del  Parqne 

at  Albe  de  Tonnes  (25th  November).  The  Spaniards 
after  these  defeats,  had  no  forces  with  which  to  keep  the  field,  and 
it  became  evident  that  Portugal  was  the  only  basis  from  which  the 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  could  be  effected.  Wellington  accord- 
ingly withdrew  his  troops,  early  in  December,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Guadiana,  where  tiiey  suffered  dreadfully  from  fever,  and 
quartered  them    for  the  winter    on  the  banks  of   the   Agoeda, 

between  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  commencing  at 
Tte  uiiM  of  f^Q  same  time  those  formidable  lines  at  Torres  Yedras, 
vtdnwbegim.  from  which  in  future  campaigns,   he  went  forth   to   do 

battle  with  armies  four  times  as  strong  as  his  own,  and  to 
which  he  retired  on  any  emergency,  defying  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  dislodge  him.* 


8.— THE  PERCEVAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

32.  Circumstances  which  broke  up  the  Portland  Ministry. — ^The 
disastrous  issue  of  the  Walchercn  expedition  brought  about  the 
fi&ll  of  the    Portland  Ministry.      Some  of    the   Ministers,  among 

whom  was  Canning,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  had  been 
▲  dnei  opposed  to  tbo  expedition  from  the  first,  and  attributed 
^^^  iind  its  failure  to  the  incompetence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
carttorei^h.    Secretary  at  War.     These  two  Ministers  had  long  been 

jealous  of  each  other,  and  their  disagreement  at  length 
led  to  a  duel  on  Putney  Heath  (21st  September,  1809),  in  which 
Canning  was  wounded.  They  had  previously  sent  in  their 
resignations  ;  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  not  altogether  blameless 
as  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  quarrel,  resigned  also,  and  being 
broken  in  health,  died  shortly  afterwards  (24th  October,  1809). 
Many  difficulties  impeded  the  construction  of  a  new  Cabinet  ;  but 
jkfter  a  fruitless  negotiation  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs,  the  following  changes  were  made  in  the 
Bfinistry  under  the  direction  of  Spencer  Perceval : — 


^^^wn 


'8  Europe,  chap.  62,  par.  ^<66;  Napier's  Pcninsnlar  War,  IL,  Book  YUL 
8, 4  and  6. 
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First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and)-,.     __  ,,    «  «  t 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer../ The  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Eldon. 

/Foreign — Marqtfts  of  Wellesley. 
Home — The  Honourable    Richard 


Secretaries  of  State 


Ryder. 
War  and  Colonies — Earl  of  Livcr- 
i     pool. 
Under  Secretary  of  War Lord  Palmerston. 

The  retiremont  of  Canning,  the  best  debater  and  the  greatest 
orator  then  in  Parliament,  was  a  serious  loss  to  this  administration ; 
and  the  secession  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hoskisson,  who  occupied  a  seat 
at  the  Treasury,  was  also  felt  and  regretted.  PercevaFs  colleagues 
possessed  few  of  the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  being  men 
of  respectable  rather  than  brilliant  talents ;  but  they  had  one  charac- 
teristic which  in  the  actual  position  of  affairs  was  inestimable — ^a 
unanimity  on  all  vital  questions,  especially  on  the  great  one  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.* 

33.  Conflict  of  Privilege  and  Law  in  the  Case  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett. — The  Parliamentary  session  of  1810  opened  on  the   28rd 
of  January,  and  the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  became  a 
subject  of  grave  inquiry.     The  interest  of  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  marriage  .of  Napoleon  with  the  Arch-  Napoieoni 
tuchess   Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  (March),  by  which  his  J^^^JJI^ 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  continent  appeared  to  be  looim  of 
finaUy  established,  the  commercial  effects  of  the   Orders  ^««*'*»- 
in  Council,    and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  were 
also  subjects  which  came  under  discussion.     But  the  most  impor- 
tant matter  at  the  time  was  the  resistance  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
meimber  for  Westminster,  to  an  order  of  the  Speaker  for  his  arrest. 

The  utmost  publicity  had  gradually  been  extended  to  all  parliamentary 
proceedings,    and   a  greater  freedom  had  been  permitted  to  the  press  in 
criticising  them.    On  the  occasion,  however,  of  the   Walcheren 
inquiry,  the  Standing  Order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  was  ^^xdMion  of 
enforced,  and  one  John  Gale  Jones,  the  manager  of  a  Debating  JJJJJ*[^ 
Society,  issued  a  handbill   announcing    that  this   Society  had  houm  of 
decided,   that   the  enforcement  was   an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  comnumf. 
the  press,  and  tended  to  render  the  representatives  of  the  people 
the  objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.    Jones  was  thereupon  committed  to 
Newgate ;  his  paper  was  declared  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  House,  and  he  him- 
self guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  privileges.     Sir  Francis  Burdett  having  made 
an  unsuccessful  motion  for  Jones's  discharge,  published   an  address  to  his 
constituents,  in    Cobbett*s   **  Register,"  denouncing  the    conduct  of   the 

*  Alison's  £ur»pe,  chap.  63,  par.  Ur9i;  Plctorfal  History,  ym.,  424-427. 
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House,  and  denying  its  right  of  commitment.      In  later  years,  the   can- 
duct  of  both    Jones    and    his   defender    would    have  been   met    by  the 
Speaker's    reprimand  ;*   but  after  several   violent  debates,  Sir  Francis  was 
declared  to  be  pjuilty  of  contempt  and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 
On  thiH,  Sir  Francis  declared  his  determination  to  resist  ;   and  be  barred  up 
his    house   in    Piccadilly,   and    appealed   for  protection   to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Middlesex.     The  populace  took  his  part,  and  being 
riotous,  were  dispersed  in  the  streets  by  the  Guards.     For  three 
days  he  defended  himself  in  his  house,  the  authorities  meanwhile 
consulting  as  to  the  legality  of  breaking  into  it  by  force.     It  was 
comaitinent.   then  held,  that  the  Serc^eant,  in  executing  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
should  be  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  law ;  and  accordingly 
on  Monday,  the  gthof  April,  that  officer  haxing  obtained  the  aid  of  a  snf- 
Hcient  nun.l.er  (/f  constables,  and  a  military  force,  broke  into  the  beleagured 
house,  and  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  Tov.'cr.     Thus  overcome  by  force. 
Sir  Francis  brought  actions  against  the  Speaker  and  the  Serg^eant, 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  redress..    Instead  of  standmg 
on  its  privilege  and  resi.^ting  these  actions,  as  a  contempt  of  its 
authority,  the    House  directed   its   ofticers  to  plead,  when  the 
authority  of  the  House  was  fully  vindicated,   and  this  judgment 
confirmed  on  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts.t     On  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament  (21st  JuncJ  Sir  Francis  was  of  course  liberated. 

34.  The  Bullion  Bcport,  1810. — Tho  currency  question,  above 

roforrcd   to,   gave  rise  to  important  debates  in  Parliament.     The 

flUBponsion  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  first  adopted 

by  Pitt  in  February,  1707,  bad  been  prulon^red  from  time  to   time, 

tUl  at  length  it  was  enacted  ( 14  George  III.)  that  the   restriction 

Kbould   continue   till  six   montlis  after  a  general  peace. 

OT««t  Meanwhile   the  issues  of  Bank  paper  had  increased  from 

urM«tu,?,f     eleven  millions  in  1707  to  twenty-one  millions  in   1810; 

p«per  inomy.  wbilo   iu   cousciquonce   of  tbo    extraordinary   increase  of 

imports   and  exports  in  1809  and  1810,  by  the  opening 

of  tlio  German  harbours,  and  the  smuggled  trade   of  the  Baltic, 

this   paper  issue  suddenly  rose  to  twonty-tbree  millions  in  1811. 

Gold  and  silver  bad  almost  disappeared  from  circulation,  in  conse* 

qnenco   of  the  immense   drain   occasioned    by  the  Austrian  and 

tipanisb   subsidies,  the  money   for  which  bad  to  be  transmitted  in 

bullion,  on  account  of  English  paper  not  being  cnrrent 

on  the  continent.     The  total  disappearance  of  every  kind 

of  specie  from  circulation,  and  the  augmentation  of  paper 

cuiTency  occurring  simultaneously  with  a  vast  increase  of 

foreign  trade  and  domestic  industry,  attracted  the  anxions 

attentiflP  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  from 

hd^^^tt^fii  tho  House  of  Commons  (February  1810),  to  report 
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Xn  the  Bnbject.  Mr.  Homer,  whose  premature  death  some  years 
rwards  alone  prevented  him  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence 
on  tiie  Opposition  side,  was  the  Chairman,  andMv.  Canning  and  Mr. 
Hnskisson  were  among  ita  ablest  members.  The  resolutions  agreed 
to  by  the  majority  of  this  committee,  called  the  BuUion  Report^ 
were  presented  to  the  House  in  May ;  and  the  debate  which  ensned 
was  one  of  Uie  most  important  and  ably  conducted  discussions  in 
the  modern  history  of  the  British  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  by  the  above-named  leaders, 
that  since   gold  was  the  true   foundation  of  a  sound  currency, 
and  that  as  no  safe  and  adequate  provision  against  the  excess  of  Argmnmii 
paper  issues  could  be  found  except  in  the  convertibility  of  all  (^^^  t- 
such  paper  into   specie,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con-  „^  ^^  ^ 
tinned  welfare  of  the  country,  to  return  to  cash  payments,  which  money, 
they  suggested  should  be  resumed  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Lord  Casdereagh,  supported  by 
the  whole  Ministerial  party,  while  agreeing  with  the  Opposition  that  a  mixed 
circulation  of  bank  notes,  convertible  at  pleasure  into  coin,  was  the  most 
desirable  medium,  deprecated  the  proposed  reaction  being  adopted  at 
present,  and  maintained  that  it  could  only  be  carried  out,  without  injury  to 
the  national  credit,  when  the  war  had  terminated. 

The  Ministerial  resolutions  were  eventually  carried  on  the  18th 
of  May  by  a  majority  of  40  (82  to  42).'*' 

35.  Wellington's  Difficulties  at  the  Opening  of  the  Campaign 
in  1810. — The  retreat  from  Talavera  produced  great  despondency 
in  the  public  mind,  and  this  feeling,  sedulously  fomented  by  the 
Opposition,  became  so  bitter,  that  when  Parliament  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  Yiscount  Wellington  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  Agenmi 
year,  the  Common  Council  of  London  petitioned  against  ijjj^ 
the  annuity,  on  the  ground  that  the  general  had  wasted  weuington 
his  resources  and  displayed  the  valour  of  his  armies  use-  ^^^^  '^ 
lessly  and  unprofitably.     His  abilities,  and  the  policy  of  Peniomia. 
continuing  the  war  in  Spain  were  the  subjects  of  repeated 
and  violent  attacks  from  the  Whig  leaders,  and  those  attacks  being 
ostentatiously   quoted  in  the  Monitexir,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  the 
French  were  thereby   led  to  believe  that  the  British  Government 
would  soon  bo  compelled  to  relinquish  the  war,  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Penin- 
sula was  indeed  far  from  bright.  Napoleon,  being  secure  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  by  his  alliance  with  the  imperial  House 
of  Austria,  was  enabled  to  send  across  the  Pyrenees    soch  vast 

*  Seo  further,  on  this,  inAliaon'a  Europe,  chapter  (M,  paragraphs  71-68. 
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reinforcements  as  raised  the  total  of  his  armies  in  Spain  to  866,000 
men.     These  immense  forces  were  distrihated  in  Catalonia,  Val- 
encia, and  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain ;  and  a 
efMit  corps  of  70,000  men  was  also  now  engaged  in  the  snb- 

£[^^11!^    jection  of  Andalusia,  which  had  not  yet  been  touched  by 
•nniM.         French  arms,  and  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  the  sole  remain- 
ing refuge  of  the  central  Junta  and  of  Spanish  indepen-^ 
dence. 

But  the  great  effort  of  the  campaign,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
was  directed  upon  Portugal,  and  the  British  army  located  there. 
For  this  purpose,  the  three  corps  of  Keynier,  Ney,  and  Junot, 
86,000  men  in  all,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Massena  ; 
22,000  more  formed  a  reserve  at  Valladolid,  and  15,000  others  covered 
the  right  of  the  army  towards  Galicia.  Wellington  on  the  other  hand 
had  not  more  than  26,000  British  and  80,000  Portuguese  regulars  ; 
and  after  making  the  necessary  detachments,  only  82,000  remained 
under  his  own  command  on  ihe  frontier,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Yisen,  while  18,000  under  Hill  guarded  the  vaUey  of  the 
wSa^n^  Tagus.  The  weakness  of  his  numbers,  however,  was  not 
portion.  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  British  general  had  to 
contend.  The  Portuguese  Government,  vreeik  and  corrupt, 
offered  him  little  prospect  of  efficient  assistance,  the  reinforcements 
he  received  from  England  were  very  inconsiderable  ;  and  the 
Perceval  Ministry,  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  prudence  of  prose- 
cuting the  war  in  Portugal,  distinctly  informed  him  that  the 
continuance  of  operations  in  that  country  must  be  at  his  own  risk 
and  responsibility. 
Wellmgton,  however,  was  not  depressed  by  this  Ministerial 
timidity,  neither  cared  he  for  the  popular  clamours  against 
^"**  ^*hL  *^®  ^^^ »  ^®  never  for  a  moment  swerved  from  the  plan 
MiniBtan  to  which  he  had  formed  for  the  defence  of  Portugal :  and  he 
wJ^iton  ^*®  ^^  ^^  ^"^®  encouraged  by  a  letter  which  the  stoat- 
hearted  old  King  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  which 
Oeorge  expressed  the  highest  opinions  of  Lord  Wellington's  report 
upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Portugal,  and  trusted  that  his 
Ministers  would  leave  so  able  a  soldier  free  and  unfettered  in  the 
execution  pf  his  general  plan  of  operations.t 

36.  Wellington's  Betreat  to  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — ^The 
first  operations  of  the  French  under  Massena,  who  joined  the  army 

*  SeeEnight'B  Popular  History,  VII.,  524;  and  the  Wellington  Sapplementftry 
Deipatohes,  VIL,  413-49S. 
I  bapplementaxy  DespatoheB,  YI.,  515. 
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on  the  let  of  Jane,  was  the  siege  of  Cindad  Bodrigo,  which  Wel- 
lingtoD,  though  lying  in  the  immtsdiate  vicinity,  permitted 
to  fall,  not  ventonng  to   risk  his  inexperienced  army  '^o' 
in  a  battle  with  a  veteran  force  of  twice  its  numbers  ^!!^aad 
{llth*July).     Almeida  was  next  invested  and  taken  (27th  AUndda. 
August),  after    a    spirited  skirmish    with    the    British 
rearguard  under  Crauford,  at  the  bridge  of  Coa  (24th  July)  ;  and 
Wellington    then  retreated   down    the   valley  of   the    Mondego, 
followed  on  the  north  bank  by  Massena. 

This  retrograde  movement,  with  the  crowds  of  fugitives  who  now 
flocked  into  Lisbon,  struck  consternation  into  the  capital;  and 
Wellington,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  joined  by  Hill,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  striking  a  blow  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
men,  halted  his  army  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  north 
of  the  Mondego,  and  with  50,000  men  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  who  numbered  72,000. 

The  British  line  was  eight  miles    long,   flanked    on  the  right  by  the 
river,  and  closing  on  the  left  in  impassable   ravines.     There  were  long 
intervals  in  the  line  ;  but  the  spaces  between  were  unassailable ; 
artillery  was   disposed  on  all  the    salient  points;   skirmishers  TiMB«tti« 
covered  all  the  accessible  ground,  and  the  position  altogether  ®'  »«•«>. 
was  so  formidable  that  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  objected 
to  its  being  assaulted.    But  Massena  was  resolved  to  hazard  an  attack, 
and  at  daybreak  of  the  2jth  September,  he  fell  upon  the  right  and  left  of 
the   British  position.    His   onsets  were    repulsed  with    great   slaughter, 
Reynier's  column,  in  the  French  left  centre,  being  driven  oown  the  hill  by 
Picton,  and  Ney's  column  on  the  French  right,  being  compelled  to  make  a 
rapid  retreat  under  a  bayonet  charge  by  Crauford's  division.    The  Portu- 
guese, on  the  British  left,  fought  well ;  and  after  repeated  assaults,  without 
success,  Massena  drew  off  in  the  evening,  with  the  loss  of  i,8oo  killed  and 
3,000  wounded,  while  the  total  loss  of  the  Allies  did  not  exceed  1,300.* 

The  battle  did  not  arrest  Massena's  advance,  and  defiling  to  the 
right  over  the  ridge  of  the  Caramula  he  gained  the  great  road  from 
Oporto  to  Lisbon.  Wellington  crossed  the  Mondego  and  rapidly 
fell  back,  driving  the  population  before  him,  and  leaving  the  towns 
and  villages  bare  for  the  advancing  foe.  On  the  10th  of  October  his 
whole  army  was  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  as  Massena 
was  altogeUier  ignorant  of  the  character  of  these  formidable  intrench- 
ments,  he  was  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  such  an  obstacle  to  his 
farther  progress.  After  spending  a  month  before  them,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  starving  out  the  allies  who  were  amply  provided  by 
sea,  while  the  country  around  and  behind  him  was  a  desert,  Massena 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  G3,  tkt.  61-70,  Napier's  Feninsnlar  War,  ni.,  book  XI., 
cbap*  VL 
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gave  np  all  hope  of  forcing  the  impregnable  barrier,  and  on  the 
16th  of  November  began  to  retreat.  At  first  he  took  up 
a  position  at  Santarem,  with  the  evident  intention  (^ 
crossing  ^.he  Tagns  into  the  fertile  and  hitherto  ontonched 
province  oi  Alentejo,  But  Wellington,  anticipating  thieh 
design,  detached  two  divisions  across  the  river  under  Hill, 
who  watched  the  banks  so  closely  that  Masaena  found 

it  impossible  to  pass,  and  he  ultimately  fell  back  by  the  moxmtain 

road  towards  Almeida. 
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37.  The  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — The  famous  works  which  thus 

brought  to  a  stand  the  progress  of  French  arms,  and  compelled  Napoleon's 
Invincibles  for  the  iirst  time  to  make  a  permanent  retreat,  had  been 
constructed  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Portuguese  labourers,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Fletcher,  who  acted  under  Wellington's  instructions. 
They  presenteH  t'-:ree  distinct  lines  of  defence,  one  within  the  other. 

r- 1  . ..  ciiiy  miles  in  ad  /ance  of  Lisbon,  crossed  the  promontory  from 
Ainandra  on  the  Ta;;us  to  Torres  Vedras,  and  thence  along  the  little  river 
Zizambre  to  the  sea,  being  29  miles  in  length.  The  .heights  of  Sobral 
rose  in  the  centre  of  this  line,  which  was  fortified  by  30  redoubts  and  140 
guns. 

The  second  line,  ei<Q;ht  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  former,  was  still  stronger, 
and  stretched  from  Quintella  on  the  Tagus,  by  Bucellas  and  Montacpiqiie 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza,  being  24  miles  in  length  ;  and  the  third 
intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation,  extended  from  Passo  d'Arcos  on 
the  Tagus,  to  the  Tower  of  Junquera  on  the  coast. 

Of  these  stupendous  lines,  the  second,  whether  for  strength  or  importance, 
was  the  principal  ;  the  others  were  appendages  ;  the  third,  which  Isy 
between  Lisbon  and  the  end  of  the  promontory',  being  simply  an  intrenched 
camp.  All  the  works  had  their  own  magazines  ;  not  less  than  600 
cannons  were  mounted  on  150  redoubts,  all  of  which  were  permanently 
occupied  by  Portuguese,  and  contained  in  some  instances  a  thousand  men 
— ^the  British  forces  occupying  the  points  of  encampment  most  liable  to 
attack.  By  a  system  of  signals  established  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
lines,  the  whole  of  the  forces  could  be  brought  together  upon  a  given  point 
in  a  few  hours.* 

British  operations  this  year,  in  other  quarters,  were  not  mum- 

portant.     An  attempt  made  by  Murat  upon  Sicily  mm 

a^uonB      repulsed    with    some    loss,  and  in   the    Indian  Ocean, 

inuiio.         the  Isles  of  Bourbon  and   France  wore  taken,  besides 

other     French    and    Dutch    possessions    in    the    East 

Indies. 

♦  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  ILL,  book  XL,  ohap.  8. 
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Section  H— THE  REGENCY.— 1810  to  1820. 

l._CONTINUATION    OF  THE    PERCEVAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—1810  to  1811. 

38.  Betnm  of  the  King's  Infirmity  and  Arrangements  for  the 
Regency. — George  the  Third  had  now  long  survived  the  popular 
ohloqny  of  which  he  had  heen  the  ohject  in  his  earlier 
years,  and  the  jubilee  held  on  the  25th  of  October,  1809,  Tbejnbnea. 
when  he  entered  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  was 
observed  with   every   demonstration    of    loyalty   and  attachment. 
But  the   household  of  the  monarch  himself  was  the  scene  of  great 
grief  and  distress.     His  favourite   daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia, 
was  suffering  from  a  disease  which  terminated  fatally  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  1810,  and  the  anguish  consequent  ^*^*^^ 
upon  her  approaching  end,  aggravated  by  political  anxie-  ^L  and 
ties  and  domestic  distress,  completely  overcame  the  poor  [!^'^JJf. 
old  £jng.     His  constitutional  infirmity  returned  with  such  in&rmity. 
force  that   he  was   unable   to  rally  ;   a  disorder  of  the 
eyes  from  which  he  had  long   been  sufiering,  had  almost  deprived 
him   of  sight,  and  when   the   anniversary  of  his  accession  again 
came  round,  he  was  tended  by  physicians  and  controlled  by  keepers. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  rival  parties,   and  the   rude  coUisions  of 
poHtical  strife  were  immediately  roused  into   activity  by  the  sad 
affliction  ;*>=  for  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  throughout  his  public 
career  acted  in  opposition  to  the  Court,  it  was  generally  expected 
that  his  assumption  of  the  powers  of  Regency  would  bring  in  the 
Whigs  and  a  change  of  administration.     The  contentions, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  though  long  and   vehement,  taiSJiuISSjt 
were  less   violent  than  in   1788,  when  the  King  had  suf-  ^tb  regard 
fared  from  his  grievous  infirmity  ;   and  when  Parliament  Regency. 
met   on   the   1st  of  November,   the   House,  after  some 
adjournments  and  examinations   of  physicians,   proceeded  to  draw 
up   the   necessary  regulations.      On   the   20th   of  December  the 
Ministers,  following  the  precedent  of  1788,  proposed  three  resolu- 
tions, affirming  the  King's  incapacity ;  declaring  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  two  Houses  to  provide  for  this  exigency,  and  the  necessity  of 
determining  by  what  means  the  royal  assent  should  be  signified 
to   a  bill  for   that   purpose.     The  Ministers  proposed  to 
adopt  the  fictitious  use  of  the  King's  name— "the  Phan-  tho phantom 
tom,"  as  it   was  called,    and  proceed  by  a  bill;  the  Opposition 

♦  May'8  Constitutional  History,  I.,  5S07. 
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contended,  as  in  1788,  for  addressing  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  the  royal  authority  as  Hegent.  The  Whigs,  as  before,  sap- 
ported  the  inherent  right  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  regency;  the 
GoTemment,  also  as  before,  strove  against  the  claim  de  jiire,  and 
urged  that  the  authority  should  only  be  conferred  by  Parliament, 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  two  Houses  might  think  proper 
to  impose.  The  ministerial  resolutions  were  at  length  adopted, 
and  on  the  3 0th  of  December,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  the  same  limi- 
tations on  the  powers  of  the  Regent  as  were  carried  by  Pitt 
^e^cnt  in  1788,  These  limitations,  however,  were  to  continue 
only  for  twelve  months ;  and  the  Kegency  Bill  contain- 
ing them  being  passed  on  the  5th  of  February  1811,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  installed  as  Prince  Ecgent,  the  next  day,  at  Carlton  Hoase.^^ 

39.  Power   of  Napoleon  in  1811. — At  the  commencement  of  the 

Regency,  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  almost  at  its  height.    In 

Birtiiofthe     March,  i8i I,  the  Empress  Maria  Louise  presented  him  with  a 

King  of  son,  who  was  forthwith  proclaimed  King  of  Rome.    Soon   aiter 

'^^''^'  his  coronation,  Napoleon  had  declared  himself  the  successor  d 

Charlemagne  and    the  Emperor  of    the  West,  the  Pope  being 

only  his  viceroy  in  the   Imperial  city.    The  absorbing  cares  of  the  war  drew 

off  his  attention  from  Italy  for  a  time,  but  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he 

renewed  his  assaults  against  the  independence  of  the   Papal  Government, 

and  on  the  continued  refusal  of  Pius  VII.  to  declare  war  against 

Dethrone-       Great  Britain,  Rome  was  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  a 

ment  of  the      decree  was  issued  from  the  camp  at  Schonbrunn  (May,  1809) 

Pope,  WW.       annexing    Rome  and  the   Ecclesiastical  States  to  the  French 

Empire.     This  edict   was  immediately  responded  to  by  a  bull  of 

excommunication  against  Napoleon,  on  which  the  Pope  was  seized  in  the 

Quirinal   Palace,    and  conducted    under  an  escort   to    Savona,  where  he 

remained  under  restraint  till  after  the  Moscow  campaign. 

In  the  following  year  (1810)  Louis  Bonaparte  having  refused  to  enforce 
the  Continental  System  upon  his  Dutch  subjects,  surrendered  hit 
N**^  ^L  dominions  (July)  which  vt'ere  formally  incorporated  with  Fiance. 
hrothOT^  He  eventually  came  to  England  and  resided  at  Powys  Castle,  in 
reddentin  Montgomeryshire.  His  brother  Lucien  being  soon  after  captived 
KngiuMi.  by  a  British  frigate,  while  on  his  way  to  America,  was  allowed 
to  take  up  his  residence  near  Worcester,  where  he  lived  in 
affluent  retirement,  engrossed  with  literary  pursuits,  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  annexation  of  Holland  included  Friesland,  Oldenburg,  and 
Bremen ;  all  the  line  of  coast  to  Hamburg,  and  all  the  country  beyond 
Hamburg  to  Lubeck.  The  French  Empire  thus  extended  from  Naples  to 
the  frontiers  of  Denmark;  while  all  the  neighbouring  king- 
Extent  of  doms  were  its  dependants,  and  the  remaining  European  powers 
the  French  its  allies.  These  dependent  kingdoms  were,  Naples,  under  the 
Empire.  ^ule  of    Napoleon's    brother-in-law,  Joachim     Murat  ;    West- 

phalia, under  his  brother  Jerome  ;   and  the  kingdoms  compre- 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History,  Vn.,  534 ;  May's  Coustitutio  nal  History,  L.  S0M15 
Pictorial  History,  VJI£.,  4M4'i2.  *    ^  ^^ 
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bended  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.    Austria  was  bound  to  him  by 
family  ties  ;   Prussia  was  wholly  at  his  mercy  ;  the  Czar  had  sworn  friend- 
ship, Denmark  was  obedient  to  his  word,  and  the  election  of  Bemadotte,  one 
of  his  own  marshals,  as  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  successor  to  its 
aged  and  childless  Sovereign,  Charles  XIII.,  promised  to  rivet  the  whole 
of  Scandinavia  to  his  interests.    There  only  wanted,  therefore,  the  quiet 
possession  of    Spain  and   Portugal,  under    his  brother  Joseph,  to  make 
Kapoleon  the  arbiter  of  the  whole  of  Europe.     If  the  English  Ministry  had 
g^ven  way    at  this  juncture,    to  the    clamours    of    the  Opposition,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  Peninsular  War,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Napoleon*s 
power  on  the  continent  would  have  been  completely  established. 
There  would  have  been   no  Russian  war  in  1812,  since  the  Czar  ^«  vmixi' 
would  have  temporised  rather  than  encounter  the  full  force  of  ^I^^TedthB 
Napoleon's  armies,  relieved,  as  they  would  have  been,  from  all  independence 
hostilities  beyond  the  Pyrenees.    The  French  Emperor,  indeed,  ofEarope. 
as    Wellington  pointed  out  to  the  Ministry    at  home,  would 
have  been  free  to  execute   his  cherished  project  of  invading  England.^^ 
The  safety  of  Europe  and  of  England,  therefore,  lay  in  the  active  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  which  was  fast  draining  the  very  life-blood  of 
France. 

40.  The  French  expelled  from  Portugal — ^Battle  of  Faentes 
d'Onore. — In  January,  1811,  Soult  invaded  Estremadura  from  the 
side  of  Andalusia,  with  the  view  of  relieving  and  co-operating  with 
Massena.     He  took  the  fortresses  of  Olivenza  and  Badajoz ;  but  by 
this  time,  Massena*s  army  was  in  a  state  of  sickness  and 
disorganization,   and  he  was  in  full    retreat  upon  the  M««en»*« 
Spanish  frontier,   closely  followed  by  the   British.     The  [Jlyj^eghe 
course  of  the    French  army  along  the  left  bank  of  the  conunitted. 
Mondego  was  marked  by  the  most  fearful   cruelties,  the 
villages,   towns  and   convents  being  everywhere  burnt,  and   the 
inhabitants  massacred.     On  the  6th  of  April  Massena  crossed  the 
frontiers,  into   the  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca  ;  bat  having  been 
powerfully  reinforced,  he  returned  with   a  force  of  50,000  men  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Almeida,  which  Wellington  was  covering  with  an 
army  of  80,000  men. 

The  British  were  drawn  up  on  the  level  summit  of  a  plateau  between  two 
deep  ravines,  accessible  only   by  a  neck  of  land  on  their  right, 
the  village  of    Fuentes  d'Onore    being    on   their  left,   at   the  hmuieoi 
bottom   of    a  ravine.       The  French   attack  was   consequently  Fuente* 
directed   against   the  right  ;    and   so  vehement  was  the  onset,  ^'Onon. 
that  the   British  were  driven  back,  and  their  right  wing  turned 
and   broken,    by   Montbrun's  cuirassiers — the  same    who  had   so   greatly 
distinguished  themselves  at  Wagram.    Wellington  then  fell  back  at  right 
angles  to    his  former  position — a    perilous  movement   which  his    troops 
executed  with  invincible  steadiness  ;    and  the  desperate  combat  continued 
till  nightfall,  when  the  French  drew  off. 

*  Despatches,  YIL,  329. 
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This  batUe  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  confliotB  in  which  tiie 
British  troops  had  hitherto  been  engaged ;  the  enemy  was  nearly 
three  to  one  ac;aiust  thom  ;  the  cavalry  above  four  to  one  ;  and 
Wellington  confessed  that  if  Napoleon  had  been  there,  our  forces 
would  have  been  defeated.'*'  Almeida  was  then  evacuated,  and  the 
soil  of  Portugal  was  thus  cleared  of  the  enemy,  t 

Soult's  advance  into  Estremadura  reduced  the  French  army 
^  ^  .  blockadinfj  Cadiz,  to  10,000  men,  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
opcratioivi  (afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch)  who  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, thereupon  sailed  for  Algesiraz  Bay,  with  the  object 


ellcTo 


Cadiz 


of  taking  the  besiegers  in  the  rear  of  their  positioD. 
Graham    had    expected   that     the    Spaniai-ds    would    have  held 

the  heights  of  Barosa ;  but  when  he  arrived  there,  he  found 
Battle  of       them  occupied  by  Marshal  Victor  with  8,000  men,  and  a 

formidable  artillery.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  Graham, 
**a  daring  old  man  with  a  ready  temper  for  battle,"  J  carried  the 
heights  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  little  more  than  an  hour, 
with  only  his  o\\'n  small  division  of  4,000  British  and  Portuguese; 
the  Spaniards,  who  numbered  7,000  men,  giving  him  no  support, 
and  thus  preventing  him  following  up  his  victory  by  raising  the 
siege  of  Cadiz  (Gth  March).  Disgusted  with  this  misconduct,  the 
British  general  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  Soult,  who  had  repaired  in  all  haste  to  AndaJu8ia.§ 

41.  The  First  Siege  of  Badajos  and  the  Battle  of  Albnera. — ^When 
the  retreat  of  Massena  from  Torres  Yedi*as  and  the  battle  of  Faentas 

d^Onore  had  insured  the  security  of  Portugal,  Wellington's 
Importance  attention  was  immediately  turned  towards  Badsgoe,  the 
and^ctodad  ^^^^  ^^  wliich  he  Considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
*«»'««o.        calamities  which  had  befallen  tlie  AUies.     From  its  great 

strength,  and  its  position  on  the  Estremadura  frontier,  it 
formed  at  once  a  base  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  and  with 
Giudad  Rodrigo,  the  strongest  defence  of  the  Spanish  territory.  So 
long  therefore  as  these  two  fortresses  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  any  further  operations  for  the 
dehverance  of  the  Peninsula.  Wellington,  accordingly,  moved  for- 
ward  in  the  middle  of  May  towards  Estremadiura,  where  Beresford 
had  already  begun  the  campaign,  and  taken  Olivenza.  Badtyos  was 
invested  immediately  afterwards,  but  in  consequence  of  the  army 

•  Bupplempntary  Doapatohefl.  vn.,  17ft. 
-I  Napior's  PoDin'snlar  War,  III.,  book  X1L»  chapter  6. 
:  Napier,  III.,  100;  Alison's  Knropo,  cbaii.  kj,  par.  80417. 
I  Napier's  PeninBular  War,  IIL,  book  XU.,  chapter  2. 
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being  tmproyided  with  the  reqxiisite  means  for  condnciing  a  siege, 
little  progress  was  made;  and  when  Beresford  heard  of  Sonlt's 
approach  horn  SeviUe,  he  abandoned  his  trenches  and  drew  np  his 
army  at  Albuera  to  oppose  him. 

The  French  army  consisted  of  ig,ooo  veteran  infantry  with  4,000  horse 
and  50  guns;  the  allies  were  in  all,  30,000  with  38  guns  and  3,000  cavalry. 
But  16,000  of  the   number  were   Spaniards  under  Blake  and  Castanos,  on 
whom  little  reliance  could  be  placed ;  8,000  were  Portuguese,  and 
only  7,500  British.     The  Portuguese  occupied  the  left  half  of  the  t^'  i»ta»- 
position,  a  ridge  four  miles  long,  having  the  Aroya   brook  in  the  5JJ|J|J?  **' 
rear,  and  the  river  Albuera  in  front.     The  ascent  from  the   ast 
river  was  easy  for  cavalry   and   artiller>%   and  in  advance  of  the  centre  were 
the  bridge  and  village  of  Albuera — the  former  commanded  by  a  battery,  the 
latter  occupied  by  Alten's  Germans.     Behind  Alien  lay  the  second   division 
under  Major-General  Stewart,  the  right  commanding  a  hill  on  the  Valverde 
road,  the  left  resting  on  the  Badajos-road.     Beyond  these,  the  line  was  con- 
tinued towards  the  left  by  the  Portuguese.     The  right  of  the  \n  hole  position, 
being  roughest,  highest  and  broadest,  was  left  for  Blake,  because  Beresford, 
regarding  the  hill  on  the  Valverde-road  as  the  key  of  his  position,  since  it 
covered  the  only  line  of  retreat,  preferred  to  secure  it  by  his  own  troops. 
The  fourth  division  and  the  infantry  of.the  fifth  Spanish  army  were  still  be- 
fore Badajos ;  but  when  they  came  upon  the  battle  field  they  took  up  their 
position  on  the  extreme  right. 

The  action  began  early  on  the  16th  of  May  by  a   movement  of 
the  French  against  the  bridge  of  Albuera ;  but  the  real  attack  was 
made  on  the  right,  against  the  heights  occupied  by  the   Spaniards ; 
it  being  Soult's  plan  of  battle  to  roll  up  the  right  on  the 
centre,  push  it  into   the  valley  of  the   Aroya,   seize  the  JJ*^JJ][^J|*" 
Valverde   road,    and  thus   cut  off    Beresford's    retreat. 
Blake,  at  first,  obstinately  refused  to  change  his  front  to  receive 
the  enemy,  and  when  he  at  last  obeyed  orders,  the  unwieldy  masses 
of  the  Spaniards  were  charged  in   the  midst  of  this  critical  move- 
ment, by  an  overwhelming  body  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a  short  and 
sanguinary  struggle,  driven  in  confusion  from  their  van- 
tage ground,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  French  f*^^^  ^ 
artillery.     Beresford,  perceiving  the  danger,  ordered  up  uiosium. 
Stewart^s  British   division   from  the  centre ;  but  as  the 
leading  brigade  under  Colonel  Golbome  (afterwards   Lord  Seaton) 
consisting  of  the  Buffs,  the  66tl),  and  a  battaUon  of  the  48th  were 
deploying  into  Hue  to  charge,  they  wore  assailed  in  flank  and  rear 
by  the  French  hussars  and  the  Polish  lancers  (who  had  got  round 
them  under  cover  of  a  mist),  and  were  almost  all  slain  or 
taken.     The   battle  now  seemed  lost ;  although  the  diet  Sfff***" 
regiment  undauntedly  kept  its  ground,  and  Houghton's 
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brigade  came  up  to  its  support.  But  that  brave  leader  having 
received  many  woonds  withoat  shrinking,  fell  and  died  in  the  act  of 
cheering  on  the  men  of  the  29th.  The  fire  of  the  British  now  began 
to  slacken  from  failure  of  ammunition,  while  a  deep  gully  prevented 
their  reaching  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  In  this  dreadful  crisis, 
Beresford  wavered,  and  was  already  preparing  to  resign  the  contest, 
when  the  firmness  of  one  man  saved  the  day.  Colonel,  afterwards 
Lord  Hardinge,  on  his  own  responsibility,  urged  Cole  to  bring  up 
the  fourth  division  and  mount  the  hill  on  the  right,  while  Aber- 
crombie  with  the  reserve,  ascended  on  the  left.  Such  a  gallant  line, 
issuing  from  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  startled  the  enemy,  who  were 
then  pressing  on  to  secure  their  victory.  But  they  only 
wavered  for  a  moment,  and  then  sent  forth  such  a  fear- 
ful discharge  of  grape  through  the  British  ranks,  that 
the  latter  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.  Stemfy 
recovering,  however,  they  instantly  closed  on  their  terrible 
enemies,  and  '*  then  was  seen,  with  what  a  strength  and  nujesty 
the  British  soldier  fights  ".*  In  vain  did  Soult  animate  hu 
veterans ;  nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry,  which  with 
flashing  eyes  and  measured  tread  advanced  up  tibe  hill,  sweeping  away 
all  resistance  by  their  dreadful  volleys,  until  at  length,  the  French 
gave  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  and  went  headlong  down  the  steep. 
Eighteen  hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  were  all  that  then  stood  triumphant 
on  the  fatal  hill.  The  Portuguese  and  Germans,  with  the  victorious 
FusiUer  brigade,  then  pressed  the  pursuit,  and  the  French  were 
driven  in  confusion  from  the  field. 

This  memorable  battle  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody 
in  the  whole  revolutionary  war,  8,000  of  the  French  and 
nearly  7,000  of  the  Allies  being  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
short  space  of  four  hours.  Its  moral  effect  upon  the 
enemy  was  such,  that  they  never  again  approached  the' 
British  troops  without  a  secret  feeling  of  distrust;  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  retrieve  his  failure,  Soult  retreated 
towards  Seville.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  then  resumed,  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Wellington  ;  but  as  he  was  still  deficient 
in  the  mateiiel  of  a  siege,  and  Philippon,  the  governor,  was 
eminently  skilled  in  defensive  warfare,  he  hastened  back  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  when  he  heard  that  Marmont  was  marching 
from  ,  Salamanca  to  join  Soult.  The  united  French  armies  then 
ed  Bad%joz ;  but  they  did  not  venture  upon  attacking  Welling- 

•  Napier. 
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ton's  position  beyond  the  Coa  ;  and  the  campaign  of  1811  tennin- 
ated,  as  far  as  the  main  armies  were  concerned.* 

2.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL.— WEL- 
LINGTON'S FIRST  INVASION  OF  SPAIN.— 1811  to  1812. 

42.  The  Regent  and  the  Whigs. — Intrigues  for  Power. — While 
the  Regency  Bill  was  still  passing  through  Parliament,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  frequent  communications  with  the  Opposition, 
with  a   view  to  the   formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  and  ^PheRegwt 
several  places  were,  in  fact,  allotted  to  the  Whig  leaders,  mtore  tiw 
But  the  Queen   objected  to  these  arrangements,  on  the  ^^*^  ^ 
ground  that  a  change  of  Ministers  would  have   a  serious 
effect  upon  the  King's  recovery ;  and  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  with 
others  of  the  Prince's  friends  were  accordingly  informed  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  disturbed.     When  the  restrictions  of  the 
Regency  Bill,  however,  were  about  to  expire  (February  1812),  and 
the  King's  recovery  had  become  very  improbable,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  party  long  supposed  to  be  in  the  special 
interest  of  the  Prince,  would  be  called  upon  to   assume  oppodtioa 
the  power  which  they  had  lost  in  1807.     But  the  Prince  i<{^*^5. 
Regent   disappointed    these   expectations ;    his   content- 
ment  with  existing  arrangements  had  been    secured  by  a  liberal 
civil  list ;  the  persuasions  of  the  Queen  and  the  Court  had  overcome 
the  predilections  for  his  early  friends,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to 
propose  that  the  Whigs   should  consent    to  form  a  part  of  Mr. 
Perceval's  government.     The  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  parties,  especially  on  the  question  of  CathoHc  Emancipation,  were, 
however,  too  great  to  admit  of  such  a  union ;  while  the  Parliament 
and  the  press  resounded  with  denunciations  of  the  covert 
influences  which  were  at  work.     It  is  important  to  notice  Th«  crown 
that  in  these  transactions  both  parties  looked  to  the  royal  ^Jl^^ 
favour  alone,   as  the  source  of  their  power;  there  was  pov«r- 
no  appeal  on  cither  side  to  pohtical  principles  or  public 
service ;  nor   was  there   any  thought  of  popular  favour  or  of  the 
support  of  Parliament,  since  it  was  never  doubted  but  that  these 
woidd  be  sure  to  follow  the  confidence  of  the  Crown.t 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  made  an  unexpected  opening 
for  a  new  Ministry.     On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  May, 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  6C,  par.  1-50;  Napier's  Peninsular  War»  IIL.BookXIL 
Chapter  G. 
f  May's  Constitutional  History,  L,  12S-124. 
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the  Prime  Minister  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  GommoDS, 
by  John  Bellingham,  a  Liverpool  broker.  The  assassin  was  speedily 
disposed  of,  being  tried,  condemned  and  cxecnted  in  less  than  a 
week  after  the  mnrder,  and  the  former  intrigues  were  im- 
mediately renewed.  All  the  Ministers  tendered  their  resig- 
nations ;  but  the  Court  was  resolved  that  no  considerable 
change  should  follow,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  upon  whom 
nearly  the  whole  weight  of  Government  fell,  was  instructed 
to  reinforce  the  Cabinet  by  bringing  back  two  of  its  former 
members,  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
They  declined,  however,  to  return ;  and*  after  various  unavailing 
attempts  to  form  a  new  Government,  nothing  remained  but  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  administration  under  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool."^' 

The  intrigues  that  were  brought  into  play  during  these  negotia- 
Uons  were  exceedingly  complicated.  The  Regent  was  surrounded 
with  favourites  and  hemmed  in  by  minions  ;  he  was  too  indolent  and 
luxurious  to  take  any  cognisance  of  business  himself;  and  so  long  as 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  his  egotistic  solicitude  for  his  own  per- 
sonal interest,  convenience  or  pleasure,  he  did  not  care  what  manner 
of  men  did  the  work.t 

The  ascendancy  of  Tory  politics,  which  George  the  Third  had 
established,  and  the  Eegent  had  been  expected  to  overthrow,  was 
thns  maintained  more  firmly  than  ever,  and  it  was  upheld  by  the 
influence  of  the  Crown,  not  only  during  the  Regency,  but  throu^- 
out  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth.  J  During  this  period,  however, 
the  increasing  inteUitjeDco  of  the  community  pjradually  undermined 
this  foundation  of  Tory  rule ;  the  wiser  leaders  of  the  party  threw 
themselves  more  upon  popular  support ;  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  hberal  principles,  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  political  afrits, 
and  made  England  a  totally  difierent  world  from  what  it  was  under 
George  the  Third  and  the  Regency. 

The  Cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool  included  the  following  principal 
Ministers : — 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Earl  of  Liverpool. 

Lord  ChanceUor    Lord  Eldon. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart. 

( Home — Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Secretaries  of  State ■  Foreign— Viscount  Castlereagh. 

( War  and  Colonies—  Earl  Bathurst. 

President  of  the  Council Earl  of  Harrowby. 

♦  May's  Constitutional  Hiatorv.  I..  125-128. 
+  Kuii?ht' 8  Popular  Historj-,  VlL,  510. 
I  May's  CouBtitutional  History,  I.,  1-29. 
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First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty    Lord  Melville. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Master-General  of  the  Ordnance Earl  Mulgrave. 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland  was  conferred  upon  Robert  Peel. 

43.  The  Lnddite  Disturbances. — The  new  Ministry  did  not 
enter  office  under  auspicioas  circumstances.  The  rapid  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  in  weaving  and  spinning  had  greatly  lessened 
the  demand  for  labour,  while  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  ports  against 
British  produce,  the  deficient  harvests  of  1810  and  1611, 

and  above  all,  the  cessation  of  American  trade,  had  pro-  **'^*®^ 
duced  such  a  depression  upon  industry,  that  the  starving  depnwdon. 
operatives  formed   a  general   conspiracy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  machines,  which  they  ignorantly  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
their  calamities.     Under  the  name  of  Luddites — a  term   derived 
from  Ned  Ludd,  a  poor  idiot  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  broken 
two  stocking  frames,  in  a  fit  of  irritation — the  rioters  spread  destme- 
tion  and  alaim  throughout  the  weaving  districts  of  Nottinghamshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire, 
their  chief  outrages  being  directed  against  the  stocking  and  lace 
frames.     The  breaking  of  these  machines  was  already  punishable 
with  fourteen  years'  transportation  ;  but  the  riots  grew  so 
formidable,  and  life  and  property  so  insecure  through  in-  J^^*™*" 
cendiarism  and  murder,  that  it  became  the  plain  diaty  of  machinery 
Government  to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon  the  wrong  "^"J*  *,„. 
doers.     The  offence  of  frame  breaking  was  therefore  made  '•^•'*^ 
capital,  and  no  fewer  than  seventeen  men  were  executed  at  one  time 
in  York  for  this  crime  (November  1812).     The  outra<?es,  however, 
did  not  cease  with  such  dreadful  examples,  and  farther  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  discovery  of  concealed  arms  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assembHes,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  offenders.     Under  these  stringent  regulations,  together  with  the 
impulse  given  to  manufacturing  industry  by  the  peace 
with  Russia,   and  the  consequent  opening  of  the  Baltic  neriTtf  of 
ports,  the  excesses  gradually  died  awaj^  and  by  the  end  t'*^- 
of  the  year  all  disturbance  had  ceased. '*'' 

44.  Commencement  of  Hostilities  with  America. — The  insur- 
rections of  her  workmen  were  not  the  only  result  of  the  commercial 
position  of  England  at  this  period.     The  Boriin  and  Milan  decrees  of 

*  Kuight'B  Popular  Hiitory,  Vn.,  543. 
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Napoleon,  combined  with  the  British  Orders  in  Cooncil,  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  foreign  trade  of  all  the  neutral  nations;  while  a  market 
which  had  annually  consumed  fourteen  miUions  of  our 
manufactures  was  summarilv  closed.  At  that  time  the 
Americans  were  the  only  great  neutral  carriers ;  the  pro- 
hibitions therefore  chiefly  fell  upon  them,  and  tiieir  trade 
was  so  seriously  injured,  that  they  determined  on  breaking 
ofl'  all  communications  with  both  France  and  England. 
Perceiving  the  advantage  he  would  gain  in  stimulating  their  hostility 
against  England,  Napoleon  gave  an  unofficial  assurance  to  the 
Americans  that  the  Berlin  decree  should  not  be  apphed  to  their 
vessels ;  but  the  British  Government  refused  to  follow  this  conise 
tinless  the  Americans  demanded  a  formal  renunciation  from  France. 
The  legahty  of  the  Orders,  however,  was  contested  in 
Parliament;  and  in  April,  1808,  the  merchants  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  great  towns,  petitioned  against  them, 
and  employed  Henry  Brougham  to  represent  their  case  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  masterly  speedi 
then  made  by  this  rising  advocate,  created  a  great  impression ;  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Orders  were  so  far  modified  as  to  confine 
the  blockade  to  France  and  Holland,  and  to  parts  only  of  Germany 
and  Northern  Italy.  The  system  of  licences,  before  mentioned,  was 
also  introduced  at  the  same  time. 

Li  the  meantime,  the  Americans  were  growing  louder  in  their  com- 
plaints, and  in  February,  1809,  they  passed  a  Nan-Inter' 
course  Act,  which  prohibited  all  dealings  between   the 
United   States,   with   either   France    or    Great   Britain. 
Various  abortive   efibrts  were  made  to  restore   a  good 
understanding,  and  the  British  envoy  at  one  time  went  so 
tax  as  to  promise  a  withdrawal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  if  the  NoU" 
Intercourse  Act  were  repealed.  But  the  Government  at  home  refused 
to  ratify  this  arrangement ;  and  the  quarrel  between  the  two  countries 
was  further  embittered  by  England  insisting  upon  a  right  of  search 
for  British  sailors  serving  on  board  American  ships  of  war. 
ow  iw2ih°'   '^^^   Non-Intercourse  Act  therefore    continued  in  force 
ooveramcnt.   Until  1811,  wheu   Napolcou  removed  his   restrictions  on 
American  trade,  and  was  met  with  a  corresponding  con- 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.     But  although  the   English 
turers,  impelled  by  the  diminution  of  their  trade,  which 
ted  in  1811  to  at  least  one-third,  again  petitioned  against  the 
I,  the  Government  refused  to  give  way,  and  it  was  not  until 
ittees  of  Inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  Orders  had  sat 
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in  both  Houses,  and  repeated  motions  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Mr.    Broagham,   that    the   Orders,   as  regarded 
America,  were  unconditionally  revoked  (28rd  June).     The 
concession  came  too  late ;  the  democratic  party  was  in  the  The  ord«n 
ascendant  in  America,  and  war  had  been  declared  (18th  t^eTuu** 
June)  before  the  conciliatory  act  of  the  British  Govern-  *oo  ^'«- 
ment  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  unhappy  quarrel  which  thus  arose  continued  for  three  years ; 
but  it  produced  no  interruption  of  the  struggle  against  Napoleon, 
and  it  excited  very  little  interest  in  the  British  public,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  momentous  events  of  the  continental  war.*  The  chief 
incidents  will  be  found  recorded  under  a  subsequent  section  of  this 
chapter. 

45.  The  Storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — At  the  time  when 
America  thus  entered  into  the  great  struggle,  Napoleon  was  in  fall 
march  upon  Moscow,  his  best  troops  had  been  drawn  from 
Spain  to  recruit  his  army  against  Russia,  and  Wellington,  Jjj^^jf* 
profiting  by  this  withdrawal,  threw ofif  his  system  of  defence  uoonMoMow. 
and  assumed  an  attitude  of  attack.  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
abandoned  to  its  own  resources  by  the  dispersion  of  the  French 
armies  into  winter  cantonments,  was  the  first  fortress  selected  for 
assault.  To  conceal  this  design  a  demonstration  was  made  by  Hill 
in  Estremadura,  which  led  Soult  to  believe  that  Badajoz  was 
threatened;  while  on  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  a  portable  bridge 
previously  prepared,  was  fixed  over  the  Agueda  six  miles  below 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  the  British  army  crossed  the  next  day,  and 
immediately  invested  the  place.  The  fortified  convents  of  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  western  side,  and  of  San  Francesco,  on  the 
northern  side,  of  the  city  were  surprised  and  carried  by  assault 
(13  and  14  January) ;  and  on  the  19th,  two  breaches  having  been 
made  in  the  ramparts,  the  order  was  given  to  storm  that  evening, 
because  Marmont  was  rapidly  collecting  his  troops  to  raise  the 
siege. 

The  main  breach  was  assigned  to  the  Third  Division  under 
General  Mackinnon  ;  Cranford,  with  the  Light  Division,  was  to  attack 
the  lesser  breach  ;  while  Pack's  Portuguese  were  ordered  round  to  the 
opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  town,  to  make  a  false  attack  near 
the  St.  Jago  gate.     At  seven  o'clock  the  signal  was  given. 


The  assailants  reached  the  walls  and  cleared  the  counter-  ?**J*^°Ki?* 

■%        f  r     t  111  1        to©  Dreftcnei. 

scarp  ;  at  tJie  foot  of  the  great  breach  they  wore  met  by 

*   Eaight's  Popular  History,  VIL,  513-543 ;  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  91. 
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a  terrific  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry ;  shells  and  grenades  were 
rolled  down,  which  burst  in  the  midst  of  the  throng ;  and  when  they 
at  last  won  their  way  to  the  summit,  a  mine  was  fired  under  their 
feet,  and  the  most  forward,  among  whom  was  the  gallant  Mackinnon, 
were  blown  into  the  air.  Still  the  men  of  the  Third  Division  held 
their  ground,  and  meanwhile  the  lesser  breach  had  been  stormed 
after  a  desperate  struggle  by  the  Light  Division,  though  Granford 
was  mortally  wounded  ;  while  the  Portuguese  had  scaled  the  walls 
on  their  side.     In  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the 

attack,  the  fortress  was  won ;  but  it  is  painful  to  relate 
wDd  con-  that  the  troops,  who  by  their  firmness  and  coolness  had 
■Mtt  tdin^  overcome  every  obstacle  presented  by  a  brave  and  skilfol 
tbtTiAtory.    enemy,   disgraced    their  victory  by   the  most    fnghtfiil 

excesses.  Mad  with  drink  and  excitement,  they  set  fire 
to  some  houses,  and  sacked  others  with  pitiless  fury ;  tliey  sub- 
verted all  discipline,  threatened  their  ofiicers,  and  even  shot  each 
other.  Order  being  at  length  restored,  the  remainder  of  the  gar- 
rison, 1,500  in  number,  were  made  prisoners  ;  and  the  whole  batter- 
ing train  of  Marmont's  army,  with  immense  military  stores,  being 
found  in  the  town,  was  taken  and  secured.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
in  this  operation  was  about  1800 ;  that  of  the  French  not  more  than 
800.  The  capture  excited  the  greatest  joy  both  in  Eugland  and 
the  Peninsula ;  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  the  army ; 
and  Wellington,  in  addition  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  titles,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  English  carl,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a 
year.* 

46.  The  Storming  of  Badajoz. — ^When  Oiudad  Rodrigofell,  the 
eyes  of  Wellmgton  were  directly  turned  towards  Badajoz,  and  as  the 
IVench  marshals  were  now  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  it  was  necessary 
to  conduct  the  preparations  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch. 
Considerable  delay,  however,  was  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  to  provide  the  menus  of  transport  for  the 
heavy  guns  and  siege  equipage,  and  six  weeks  elapsed  before  the 
army  was  on  its  march  from  the  Coa  to  the  Guadiana.  On  the 
15th  of  March,  the  latter  was  crossed  opposite  to  Elvas,  and  on  the 
17th  tlie  investment  was  completed.  At  this  time,  Marmont,  in 
obedience  to  express  orders  from  Napoleon,  had  marched  northward 
towards  A'^alladolid ;  Soult  was  before  Cadiz,  and  two  divisions  of 
his  army  were  in  Estremadura.  Wellington,  therefore,  had  no  fear  of 

*  AUson'i  Earop(»,  chap.  08   par.  &-17 ;  Napier'i  Penlnsalar  War,  IV..  Book  JYL^ 
Chapter  3. 
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Mannont  interfering  with  the  siege  ;   and  Soult*s  forces,  numbering 
25,000  men,  wore  watched  by  HiU  with  a  covering  force  of  80,000. 

Badajoz  stands  between  the  small  stream  of  the  Rivillas  and  the  river 
Guadiana,  the  town   spreading  out  like   a  fan  from   the  angle 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.     In  this  angle  the  Flan  of  Bate* 
castle  was  situated,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  one  hundred  feet  in  Jos  and  lu 
height,  but  of  easy  ascent.     This  castle  formed  the  extreme  left  ^^^ww'^^- 
of  th«  enemy's  defence  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Trinidad   and 
Santa  Maria  Bastions,  which  terminated  the  eastern  front  of  resistance, 
towards  the  right,   an   inundation   protected   the  ramparts,   except   at   an 
interval  midway  between  the  two  extreme  points,  which  was  defended  by  an 
outAvork  beyond   the  Rivillas,   called  the  lunette   of  San   Roque.     On  the 
enemy's  right  of  San  Roque,  and  also  beyond   the  Rivillas,   stood  another 
outwork  constructed   on   an   isolated   hill,   and  called   the   Picurina.     The 
foregoing  defences  were  all  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town. 

The  southern  front,  which  was  the  longest,  was  protected  in  the  centre 
b>'  a  crown  work,  called  Fort  Pardaleras,  erected  on  the  lofty  Sierra  de 
Vienta,  and  overlooking  the  walls.  The  western  front  had  no  outworks, 
being  protected  by  the  Guadiana,  which  was  five  hundred  yards  broad ;  but 
on  the  side  of  the  river  remote  from  the  town,  the  fort  of  San  Christoval 
stood  on  a  rocky  height  overlooking  the  castle.  All  these  defences  had 
been  repaired  and  strengthened  since  the  last  siege ;  the  garrison  was  5,000 
strong ;  Philippon  the  governor  was  well  prepared  and  confident  of  victory ; 
and  the  ground  being  saturated  with  heavy  rains,  the  approaches  of  the 
besiegers  were  considerably  impeded. 

Wellington's  first  intention  was  to  assail  the  western  front ;  but 
his  engineers  were  without  sufficient  materiel  for  that  attack,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  to  assault  the  Trinidad  bastion,  which  could  be 
battered  from  the  Picurina.     This  important  outwork  was  therefore 
taken  by  storm,  on  the  25th  of  March,  by  Kempt  and  the  Third 
Dinsion  ;  and  by  the  6th  of  April,  three  breaches  had  been  effected 
in  the  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria  bastions.     At  ten  o'clock  that 
night  the  order  for  the  assault  was  given,  and  18,000  daring  soldiers 
burning  for  the  attack,  rushed  to  the  walls.     On  the  right, 
Picton's   division   (the   Third)  crossed  the  Rivillas   and  ^j^jj^ 
advanced  against  the  castle ;  the  Fourth   and  Light  divi-  for  the 
sions  10,000  strong,  under  Colville  and  Barnard,  marched  •■»»»• 
agauist  the  breaches  in  the  centre ;  and  Leith's   division 
was  directed  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  Pardaleras,  while  his  real 
assault  was  being  made  against  the  distant  bastion  of  San  Vincent, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  southern  front,  and  overlooking  the  Ghiadiaiift* 
Between  these  attacks.  Major  Wilson  with  the  48th  was  instrneted 
to  storm  San  Roque.     Wellington  thus  divided  his  men,  becMM  ki 
saw  that  the  breaches  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  proteeted  W  ft 
powerful  flank  fire.    He  was  unmlUng  therefore  in  that  dtMd  flnrfu 
to  trust  his  fortune  to  a  single  effort.  -  jj 
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And  now  ensued  a  scene,   unparalleled  even   in  the    long  and 
bloody  annals  of  the  Revolutionary  war.     The  night  had  set  in  dis- 
mally, as  if  to  draw  a  curtain  over  the  sanguinary  deeds 
^munight  ^Q^  y,QYQ  ^jjgjj  ^Q  ijg  ^QQQ  J  j^^  yjg  darkness  was  so  great, 

that  at  ten  o'clock  when  the  columns  began  to  advance, 
the  men  could  not  be  seen  at  twenty  paces  distant.  Some  of  them 
carried  bags  of  hay  to  fill  up  the  ditches ;  others  ladders.  They 
approached  the  breaches  in  complete  silence  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  descended  into  the  fosse  than  the  foremost  were  blown  to 
atoms,  by  the  explosion  of  hundreds  of  shells  and  powder  barrels ; 
and  many  others  were  drowned  by  falling  into  the  inundated  ditch. 
But  the  survivors  pressed  on,  boiling  with  ardour,  over  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  comrades ;  and  although  they  were  assailed  on  every 

side  by  a  plunging  cross  fire,  they  forced  their  way  to  the 
The  Brituh  summit  of  the  Trinidad  breach.  Here  their  way  was  barred, 
mit  of  tte  M  at  the  other  breaches,  by  a  ghttering  chevaux-de- 
grwt  brsMb.  fnse  of  sword  blades,  fixed  immovably  in  ponderous  beams 

chained  together,  and  set  deep  in  the  ruins :  the  ascent 
was  further  covered  with  loose  planks  studded  with  spikes ;  while 
the  garrison  enfiladed  their  ranks  with  grape  and  musketry  at  pistol* 
shot  range.  For  two  hours  the  murderous  struggle  continued,  and 
after  2,000  of  his  men  had  fallen,  Welhngton,  who  was  watching  the 
terrible  scene  from  a  neighbouring  height,  gave  the  order  for  the 
men  to  withdraw,  and  reform  for  a  second  assault.  He  had  just 
then  heard  that  the  castle  had  been  taken  by  Picton's  division, 

chiefly  through  the  gallantry  of  Colonel  Ridge  of  the  6th ; 
ThebrcMhOT  ^Q  gj^jj  Vincent  bastion  had  also  been  carried:  and  the 
tnrcTene.      troops  pouHug  iuto  the  towu,  took  the  breaches  in  reverse. 

When  therefore  the  second  assault  was  made,  the 
British  found  that  resistance  had  ceased ;  and  PhiHppon,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Fort  Christoval,  surrendered  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Nearly  4,000  prisoners,  170  heavy  guns, 
and  immense  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors;  but 
the  prize  had  been  dearly  won,  since  5,000  of  the  besiegers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  of  whom  no  less  than   3,500   were   struck  down 

in  the  assault.  The  lustre  of  the  victory  was  again  tar- 
Miwondnct  wished  by  the  wild  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  men  ; 
ofthesokucri  aud  for  two  days  and  nights,  the  streets  of  Badajoz  were 
^JJ^*        the  scenes  of  every  enormity  which  only  a  mad  and  drunken 

soldiery  can  commit.     Wellington  and  his  officers  vainly 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  68,  par.  17-36;  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  IV.,  Book  XVI. 
Cbaptei  15, 
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endeavoured  to  restrain  these  iniquities  ;  and  it  was  only  the  sammary 
execution  of  the  worst  offenders  which  had  any  effect  in  checking 
the  disorders. 

47.  The  ManoBuvres  which  preceded  the  Battle  of  Salamanca. — 
After  the  fall  of  Badajos  the   British  general  desired  to  push  his 
operations  in  Andalusia,  and  strike  a  decisive  hlow  against 
Soult,  whose  forces  were  considerahly  inferior  to  his  own. 
But  the  French  marshal  fell  back  upon  Seville ;   and  so  And^tadA. 
many  obstacles,  military  and  political,  presented  them- 
selves, that  Wellington  resigned  his  project  and  turned  northward 
against  Marmont,  who  had   advanced  into   the   unprotected   pro- 
vince of  Beu'a,  and  was  ravaging  it  with  great  violence.     To  secure 
success  it  was  essential  to  isolate  Marmont  as  much  as   possible  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  various  combinations  were  matured,  the  most 
important   stroke  being   the   destruction   of    the  French 
fortifications  which  covered  the  bndge  of  boats  over  the  D«rtniction 
Tagus  at  Almarez,  all  the  permanent  bridges  having  been  oi  AimirMf* 
broken  down.     This   difficult  service  was  performed  by  byHuu 
Hill   (19th   of    May),   who   then  retired    unmolested  to 
Merida,  where  ho  remained  to  protect  Estremadara. 

Wellington  meanwhile   proceeded  to  repair  and   victual  the  tor- 
tresses  of  Elvas,  Badajoz,  Almeida  and  Kodrigo  ;  and   having  thus 
completed  all  his  preparations,  he  crossed  the  Agueda  on  the  ISth 
of  June,  with  the   resolution  to   fight   Marmont.       That   marshal 
retired  as  his  formidable  foe  advanced,  after  throwing  garrisons  into 
the  forts  of  Salamanca  and  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Toimes, 
which  commanded  the  passage  of  the  river  Tonnes.     An  J*^^„\^of 
attempt  to  storm  the  forts,  after  a  short  cannonade,  was  uarmont. 
repulsed ;  on  which  Marmont  returned  to  raise  the   siege. 
But  after  lying  for  several  days  in  front  of  the  British  at  San  Christo- 
val,  ho  again  withdrew  when  the  forts  were  taken  (2Gth  June),  and 
retired  beliind  the  Douro,  where  his  army  was  presently  reinforced 
and  raised  to  45,000  men. 

For  the  first  fortnight  in  July,  the  two  armies  thus  lay  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Douro ;  and  during  this  singular  interval  of  rest, 
the  French  and  English  soldiers  bathed  together  in  the 
stream,  and  exchanged  civilities  as  comrades  rather  than  as 
deadly  foes.  On  the  16th  two  of  Marmont's  divisions  crossed  the 
Douro  by  the  bridge  of  Toro ;  Wellington  then  concentrated  his 
army  at  Canizal  on  the  Guarena,  on  which  Marmont  executed 
several  remarkable  manoeuvres,  advancing  with  the  utmost  celerity 
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to  Nava-dol-Rey,  by  which  ho  established  his  commnnications  with 

King  Joseph  and  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was  tiien 
|[^J^'  *»y  advancing  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  This  skilful  move- 
morement  mcnt  left  Wellington  no  alternative  bat  retreat,  and  for  ten 
to^^t"™   ™iles,  the  hostile   bodies    marched  tof^ether  across  the 

plains,  in  such  close  proximity  that  the  officers,  ''like 
gallant  gentlemen  who  bore  no  malice  and  knew  no  fear,  "*  aalated 
each  other,  while  the  horsemen  on  each  side  watched  with  eftger 
eyes  for  an  opening  to  charge.  At  the  commencement  of  the  move- 
ment,  the  British  right  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  was  for  a  time 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army,  nev 
Oastrejon  on  the  Tarabancos ;  while  at  Castrillo  on  the  Guarena,  the 
French  cavalry  sustained  a  severe  repulse  from  Alton's  German 
dragoons,  in  an  attempt  to  push  past  the  British  left.     On  the  20th 

Wellington  took  up  a  position  on  the  high  land  of  YalleM^ 
weiiinffton  aud  thoro  o£fered  battle ;  but  Marmont,  instead  of  crossing  the 
^^bim^if  Guarena  in  front  to  dispute  the  heights,  crossed  the  streem 
atBatanuoaa.  higher  up,  and  turned  the  British  right.     Thus  outflanked 

Wellington  fell  back  towards  Salamanca,  and  next  day  (2l8t 
July)  estabUshed  his  whole  army  on  the  heights  of  San  ChristovaLt 

48.  The  Battle  of  Salamanca. — These  manoeuvres  turned  out 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  French   marshal ;  ho  secured  his 
communications  with  King  Joseph,  who  was  in  full  march 
to  join  him  ;   the  army  of  the  north  under  Gla^isel  was 
also  rapidly  approaching,  and  the  situation  of  Wellington 
with  tlurec   armies  gathering  against  him  was  most  pre- 
carious.    The  great  general  was  further  embarrassed  by 
the  supineness  of  the  Government  at  home,  which  failed  to  send  him 
cither  money   or   reinforcements  ;   by  the   traitorous   intrigues  of 
many  members  of  the   Cortes  with  the  enemy,  and  by  the  fiEulue 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  land  a  force  on  the  eastern   coast  of 
Spain,  according  to  instructions    from  the    Government.     In  this 
critical  position,  an  accident  relieved  Wellington  from  his  anxiety 
and  brought  him  a  brilliant  victory.     A  letter  which  he 
?*MLmom.  ^^^  written   to   Castanos,   the   Spanish  general,   stating 
rMhnem.       that  ho  was  unablo  to  hold  his  ground,  was  intercepted  bj 
Marmont ;  whereupon  that  marshal,  ambitious  of  gaining 
a  victory  before  he  was  superseded  in  command  by  King  Joseph^ 
resolved  to  bring  on  a  battle  immediately. 

♦  Napier.  

i  Alisou's  Earspe,  chap.  66,  par.  16^ ;  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  IV.,  Book  XVUl. 
Chapter  8. 
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He  commenced  operations  (22nd  July)  by  poizing  tbo  more 
distant  of  two  rocky  heights,  called  the  ArapoileB  or  UormanitoB, 
on  the  British  right ;  bat  in  a  dash  at  the  other  ho  was 
anticipated  by  Wellington.  This  movement  compelled  tlio  Utter 
to  change  his  position,  and  while  the  British  divi- 
sions defiled  past  the  French  Arapeiles,  the  loft  oftlie  tii*  fight  tor 
enemy  was  pushed  forward  to  secure  the  roud  to  Ciudad  ^^J^*,^ 
Bodrigo.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  latter  monwuvre 
was  performed  caused  a  gap  between  the  French  loft  and  tlioir 
centre ;  and  Wellington  perceiving  the  error  from  the  summit  of 
the  British  Arapeiles,  ''  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt  **/•'' 
In  an  instant,  the  British  line,  formed  in  vchelnn  with  the  right  in 
front,  burst  upon  Marmont's  left  in  the  midst  of  its  evolutions, 
and  utterly  routed  it  with  tlie  loss  of  8,000  prisoners,  its  general, 
Thomeres  killed,  and  Marmont,  who  had  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
danger,  severely  wounded.  Clausel,  wlio  had  arrived  on  the  field 
with  his  reinforcements,  now  took  the  command ;  but  his  division 
was  speedily  crushed  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  cavalry  under  Lord 
Edward  Somerset  and  General  le  Marchant,  the  latter  of  whom  fell 
in  the  moment  of  triumph  ;  and  although  Clausel  gallantly  rallied  the 
scattered  French,  and  made  a  determined  stand  in  a  new  position, 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  ground  and  retreat  towards  Alba 
de  Tormes,  the  castle  of  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards 
dnring  the  day,  and  the  French  army  thus  saved  from  total  destruc- 
tion. 

This  brilliant  victory  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  {i^enius,  and  was  entirely 
owing  to  Wellington^K  power  ot  seizing  an  opportunity  on  the  instant*  and 
profiting  by  it.  It  established  beyond  all  doubt  the  reputation  of  the  British 
army,  and  the  brilliant  qualities  of  its  general — a  solid  judgment,  a  coup 
Sail  prompt  and  certain,  a  vigorous  execution,  and  a  rare  skilfulness  in  mov- 
ing his  troops.t  *'  Late  in  the  e\'ening  of  that  great  day, "  says  Napier,  **  I 
taw  him  behind  my  regiment,  then  marching  towards  the  ford.  He  was 
alone ;  the  flush  of  victory  was  on  his  brow  ;  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watch- 
ful, but  his  voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of  Marl- 
borough, for  he  had  defeated  greater  generals  than  Marlborough  ever  en- 
countered, he  seemed  with  prescient  pride  only  to  accept  the  victory  as  an 
earnest  of  greater  glory."  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  battle  was  not  IcM 
than  14,000  out  of  44,000  thai  went  into  action.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  was 
5,200,  of  whom  3,176  were  liritish,  2,013  Portuguese,  and  only  8  Spaniardt-t 

49.  Wellington's  Entry  into  Madrid,  and  anbaeqnant  BetMEt 
flrom  Borgos. — Wellington  continued  the  porsnit  of  the  nmtad  waauf 

"  Napier 

f  Bnklmoat.  IL.32.  __ 
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as  far  as  Yalladolid,  wlien  he  tamed  against  the  army  of  the  centre 
under  Joseph.  That  intruding  monarch,  however,  had  beaten  a 
hasty  retreat  towards  Madrid  on  learning  the  tidings  of  Sala- 
manca. The  British  general,  therefore,  experienced  htiie  opposition 
on  his  march,  and  on  the  12th  of  Augast  he  entered  the  Spanish 
capital   in   triumph,     Joseph   and   all  his   Court,  with  a    motley 

multitude  of  followers,  having  abandoned  the  city 
Wellington  aud  taken  the  road  to  Aranjuez.  But  the  power  of 
SesiS^h"  the  French,  though  greatly  disabled,  was  not  yet  des- 
«piui.         troyed,  and  Wellington  himself  was  unable  to  pursue  any 

extensive  operations,  since  his  treasury  was  great^ 
impoverished,  and  no  reinforcements  had  arrived  to  recruit  his 
losses.  Clausel's  army  in  the  north  had  been  largely  reinforced  ; 
while  Soult,  Suchet,  and  King  Joseph  might  form  a  junction  at  any 
moment  in  Andalusia,  and  fall  upon  the  British  general  with  forces 
three  times  as  great  as  his  own.     It   was   therefore  impossible  to 

remain  at  Madrid,  and  Wellington  accordingly  fell  back 
H«faiiiin  upon  Burgos,  tlie  castle  of  which  city  commanded  the 
SJS^^Lio  great  road  from  Bayonne  .  to  Madrid,  and  con- 
©fBurgo*.      tained   all  the   stores   and  reserve   artillery  of  the  army 

of  Marmont.  The  possession  of  this  citadel  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  Wellington's  army  ;  it 
was  therefore  immediately  invested  ;  but  the  defences  were  so 
strong,  and  the  British  siege  train  was  so  defective  that  little 
progress  was  made  even  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  ;  and  on  the  18th 
October,  after  the  failure  of  a  final  assault,  Wellington  raised  the 
siege,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  Palencia.  The  British  general 
attributed  this  failure  to  his  having  employed  the  most  Inez* 
perienced  of  his  troops  ;  and  he  was  moreover  compelled  to 
withdraw  because  the  armies  of  the  north  and  south,  numbering 
about  100,000  men,  were  rapidly  advancing  to  relieve  the  place. 

In  his  retreat  towards  the  Portugacso  frontiers,  Wellington 
encountered  extraordinary  difficulties.  The  French  cavalry  were 
active  in  pursuit ;  and  the  soldiers  plundering  the  wine-caves 
where  the  vintage  was  stored,  became  mutinous  and  disorderly.  A 
severe  action  took  place   at  the  passage  of  the  Carion   at  Palencia 

(25th  Oct.)  in  wliich  the  French  were  repulsed  ;  the 
n^ncxr^  Douro  was  crossed  four  days  afterwards,  without  further 
Bodrigo.        molestation  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  Hill,  who  had 

retreated  from  Madrid,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  his 
chief.  The  united  armies,  numbering  52,000  British  and  Portn- 
gaese,  with  14,000  Spaniards,  then  took  post  on  the  Arapeiles  and' 
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offered  battle  to  the  French,  although  the  latter  nnmbered  not  less 
than  95,000  men;  Both  Sonlt  and  Jourdan  were  present  with 
the  enemy,  and  a  movement  which  they  made,  by  threatening  the 
communications  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  compelled  Wellington  to 
make  a  further  retreat  (15th  Nov.),  during  which  Sir  Edward 
Paget,  the  British  second  in  command,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  difficulty  of  dragging  their 
guns  through  the  miry  roads,  prevented  the  French  from  continuing 
the  pursuit  beyond  the  Huebra ;  and  on  the  18th  the  British,  almost 
completely  disorganized  through  the  universal  intoxication  of  the 
men,  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  around  which  they  took  up  their 
winter  quarters.* 

3.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL. 
THE  MOSCOW  CAMPAIGN. 

50.  Causes  which  brought  on  Napoleon's  Rupture  with  Russia. 

— The  good  understanding  which  had  existed  between  Napoleon  and  Alexan- 
der since  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  finally  broken  in  1812.     For 
some  years  the  Czar  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  p»«wom  of 
this  friendly  relation ;  he  had  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  the  ^  ^' 
British  Government   and  of  his  old  allies  on  the  Continent ;  and  gy^uoSon 
more  than  these,  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  BouUn 
the  Russian  landholders,  who  were  deprived  of  the  usual  markets  landhoidera. 
for  the  produce  oftheir  estates,  by  his  adhesion  to  the  Continental 
System.     Several  circumstances,  however,  occurred  which  produced  feelings 
of  irritation  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar.     Such  were  the  slights  thrown  on  his 
sister  by  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  ;  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor 
to  satisfy  him  about  the  designs  for  restoring  the  nationality  of 
Poland ;  and  finally  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  the  13th  of  Decem-  Napoieon't 
bcr  18 10,  by  which,  without  any  preliminary  announcement,  the  "*"??^' 
territories  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  the   Czar's  brother-  Northern 
in-law,  together  with  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  whole  of  the  Ger-  oemuuij. 
man  coast  from  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe,  were  annexed  to  the  Empire. 

A  decree  which  thus  dispossessed  a  member  of  his  family,  was  regarded  by 
Alexander  as  a  personal  insult,  and  he  therefore  listened  to  those  about  him  who 
were  most  eager  that  he  should  break  with  France.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  ne  replied  to  the  Senatus  Consultum  by  a  commercial 
ukase  which  closed  Russia  against  a  large  number  of  French  pro-   J^**"*** 
ducts,  and  opened  its  ports  to  those  of  England  and  her  colonies,  ^j^^  conUnen- 
if  conveyed  in   neutral   bottoms.     This  amounted  to  a  secession  tai  system, 
from  the   Continental  System,   which   Napoleon  thereupon   pro-  , 

ceeded  to  enforce  with  increased  rigour  on  the  northern  powers.  Denmark 
readily  complied,  but  Sweden  hesitated  ;  and  though  she  went  through  the 
form  of  declaring  war  against  England  (November,  1810),  she  evaded  all 
Napoleon's  demands  for  seamen,  or  for  her  accession  to  a  new  northern  con- 
federacy.     Finding    all   his    threats  inefiectual,   Napoleon  then   directed 

"  Alison's  Enrope,  chap.  66,  par.  85-1% ;  Napist's  Peninsular  War  IV.  Book  XIX.» 
Chapter  4. 
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DavoQSt  to  take  possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  occupy  Stralsand  and 
Rugen,  and  confiscate  all  Swedish  property  in  the  harbours 
aiummw  be-  f  January,  1S12).  Bernadotte,who  now  governed  Sweden  as  Crown 
iwMn Sweden  Prince  under  Charles  XIII.,  thereupon  concluded  an  alliance 
•nd  Boflda.  offensive  and  defensive  with  Russia  (April  1812) ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing July  re-established  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
A  constant  interchange  of  angry  notes  was  meanwhile  kept  up  between 
the  French  and  Russian  Cabinets,  until  an  ultimatum  was  presented  by  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Paris,  offering  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  if  France 
would  evacuate  Pomerania  and  the  grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  reduce  the 
garrison  of  Dantzic,  and  consent  to  arrange  her  differences  with  Sweden. 
Napoleon  replied  that  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign  Sovereign ; 
he  sent  the  ambassador  his  passports,  and  set  out  for  Dresden  to  take  tbe 
command  of  his  army  against  Russia.* 

51.  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia. — Before  embarking  in  this 
war,  Napoleon  made  some  conciliatory  overtures  to  England  ;  but  as 
they  were  based  upon  the  condition  that  his  brother  should  remain 
King  of  Spain,  his  terms  were  rejected. 

AU  the  roads  of  France  and  Germany  were  now  thronged  with 

troops  converging  towards  the  Vistula ;  and  after 
»i«^ioon's  holding  a  grand  state  ceremonial  at  Dresden,  wheie  the 
Dreideii.        Soveroigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia  came  to  pay   their 

compliments  and  bring  their  stipulated  contingents,  and 
where  the  tributary  princes  also  assembled  to  render  homage  (May)y 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  his  head-quarters  at  Thorn,  and  on  the  24tii 
of  June  crossed  the  Niemen  at  the  head  of  600,000  soldiers.  To 
meet  this  mighty  force,  the  Eussian  armies  comprised  only  26O9OO8 
men  ;  but  they  were  all  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  extremity ; 
and  in  order  to  ruin  the  invader  more  effectmdly,  they  gradusJly 
retired  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  leaving  nothing  behmd  them 
but  wasted  fields  and  ruined  habitations.  The  French  armies  tfaos 
reached  Wilna,  in  Lithuania,  without  encountering  any  opposition  ; 
but  after  this,  their  advance  was  made  through  a  series  of  conilietSy 
in  some  of  which  they  experienced  defeat,  while  in  others  their 
victory  was  more  disastrous  to  them  than  their  antagonists.  At 
length  on  the  16th  of  August,  they  arrived  at  Erasnoe,  in  front 
of  Smolensk,  where  they  found  the  Eussians  mider 
Battle  of  Barclay  De  Tolly,  drawn  up  in  force,  and  prepared  te 
SBioieittk.      dispute  their  passage.     A  bloody  battle  here  took  plaee, 

during  which  the  Russian  main  body,  led  by  Bagrathion, 
retreated  towards  Moscow,  carrying  with  them  all  their  wounded 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Smolensk,  first  setting  fire  to  the 
city,  and  leaving  only  the  naked  walls  as  trophies  to  the  conqueror. 

"^  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  70. 
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After  this  the  plains  of  Yalontina,  Gbrodrezna  and  Polotsk  wore  the 
scenes  of  desperate  combats ;  but  the  Russians  declined  any  decisive 
battle,  and  retreating  in  admirable  order,  without  leaving  a  gun  or  a 
prisoner  to  the  invader,  again  drew  up  at  Borodino  with  their  right 
covered  by  the  stream  of  the  Kolotza,  and  intrenchments, 
batteries,  and  redoubts  protecting  their  front.     Kutusoff,  ^J^Jj^ 
who  had  just  concluded  the  Turkish  war,   and  was  the 
most  popular   general  in  Bussia,  had  now  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief; and  his  appointment  was  hailed  by  the  soldiers  as  an 
omen  of  success.    On  the  5th  of  September  the  French  army  came  up, 
and  the  news  of  Salamanca  reached  their  headquarters  the  same 
evening.     A  general  action  was  resolved  on  for  the  day  after  the 
morrow,    and    as    the     sun    rose    with  extraordinary    splendour. 
Napoleon  hailed  it  as  the  twin  sun  of  Austerlitz ;  with  which  and 
other  burning  words  the  French  advanced  to  the  attack.     Ney, 
Murat,  Eugene,  Davoust,  Gerard  and  Poniatowski  performed  deeds 
of  the  utmost  heroism ;  and  the  Bussians,  after  a  terrific   combat 
of  two   days,  again  retired  in  good  order,  leaving  50,000  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  behind  them,  while  they  had  inflicted  a 
loss  on  the  conquerors  of  40,000.     Another  battle  took  place  at 
Mojaisk,  in  which  the  Bussians  were  again  vanquished;  but  the 
French  army  was  now  growing  dangerously  deficient  of  ammunition, 
and  if  the  Bussian  generals  had  been  aware  of  this,  the  invaders 
would  have  been  speedily  annihilated.     Impressed,  however,  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  their  army  entire,  Kutusoff  and  Barclay 
(Bagrathion  had  been  kiUed  at  Borodino)  resolved  upon  a  further 
retreat    and  the  surrender  of  Moscow,  which  they  said  *'  would 
lead  the  enemy   into    a  snare   where  his    destruction  would  be 
inevitable.*'      On    the    14th    of   September    the    Bussian    troops 
accordingly    left    the   city,   accompanied  by   such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants   and   the   populace   as    could  find    any  means  of 
conveyance;   and  they   had  scarcely  retired,    when  the  ^llj*^** 
French  advance  from  the  heights  of  Mount  Salut,  des-  Moaeow. 
cried  the  famous  city,  half  Asiatic  and  half  European, 
with    its     hundreds   of   minarets    and  gilded    cupolas    glittering 
in  the  sun.     The   cry  of  *' Moscow!  Moscow  I"  ran  through    the 
ranks  as  they  gazed  oa  this  splendid  scene,    and  for  a    moment 
Kapoleon  joined    in    their   enthusiasm.     But  when    the    French 
entered  the  city  which  they  had  looked  for  as  the  reward 
of  all  their  glorious  efforts,   and   the  end   of    all  their  Thcyflnjth^ 
toils,  they  found  the  stieets  utterly  deserted ;    a  dreadful 
solitude  reigned  everywhere,  and  Napoleon,  instead  of  being  received 
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as  he  had  anticipated,  by  a  submissive  magistracy  and  a  hombled 
people,  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  ElremUn  amid  no  other  con- 
course than  his  own  soldiers.  The  city,  however,  contained  immense 
stores,  and  he  resolved  to  establish  his  winter  quarters  there,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  But  that  very  night  a  frightful  con- 
flagration burst  forth.  Bostopchin,  the  governor,  with  the  nobles  in 
public  assembly,  had  determined  to  destroy  the  city  which  he  could 

not  defend ;  he  carried  off  with  him  the  Are  engines  and 
2*t?e*cit*"  everything  which  could  arrest  a  conflagration,  and  at  a 
on  fire.         givcu  sigual,  couvicts  were  sent  throughout  the  city  to  fire 

it  in  a  thousand  places.  Moscow  crumbled  beneath  the 
flames.  Nine  tenths  of  the  city  were  destroyed ;  and  the  remainder, 
abandoned  to  pillage  and  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  offered  no 
asylum  to  the  army.  On  the  1 9th  of  October,  the  French  accord- 
ingly evacuated  Moscow  to  brave  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter, 
on  ihe  bleak  and  desolate  plains  which  they  had  so  lately  traversed 
in  the  pride  of  conquest.'*' 

52.  The  Retreat  from  Moscow. — ^Napoleon  waited  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Moscow  for  more  than  a  month,  in  the  vain  expectation 

that  the  Russians  would  submit  and  solicit  terms  of  peace. 
^RoMiuiB  But  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  rapidly  gathering  their 
Napoleon  to  forccs  with  which  to  envelope  the  aggressor  and  inter- 
^^^'  cept  his  return  to  Western  Europe.     The  retreat  of  the 

French  was,  in  consequence,  a  succession  of  battles  with 
the  pursuing  Russians.  Napoleon  at  first  advanced  on  the  old  road 
to  Kaluga,  so  as  to  avoid  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensk  road. 
But  Eutusoff  intercepted  him,  and  a  bloody  and  indecisive  battie 
was  fought  at  Malo  Jaroslawitz  (25th  October),  in  which  the  Emperor 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Cossacks.  No  alternative  ttiere- 
fore  remained  but  to  return  by  Smolensk,  and  amidst  blinding 
snow  storms,  accompanied  with  piercing  cold  and  violent  winds,  the 
troops  continued  their  march  to  this  city  in  tolerably  good  order, 
though  clouds  of  Cossacks  hung  on  their  path,  and  their  line  of  march 
was  covered  with  the  frozen  corpses  of  their  comrades.  The  magazines 
of  Smolensk  afforded  the  soldiers  some  relief,  but  tbeir  relentless 
pursuers   gave  them  no  respite,  and  their  forces,  now  reduced  to 

70,000  men,  were  again  compelled  to  fight  a  bloody 
Batue  of  battle  at  Krasnoi  (17^  November).  When  they  reached 
^'""wi.        the     Beresina,    their    passage    was  disputed    by    three 

Russian   armies  which    occupied   all  the    fords.      After 
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incredible  efforts,  they  eacceeded  in  overcoming  thia  formidable 
barrier    (26th    and    28th    NoTember) ;    bat  thousands    of   them 
were  drowned  or  slain ;    the  sorviyors  became  a  confused  mass, 
and  the  retreat  one  vast  and  fearful  rout.     The  increasing  severity 
of  the  winter  completed  the  disorder ;  and  when  they  crossed  the 
Niemen  at  Kowno   (ISth   December),  not  20,000  men  could  be 
mustered  of  the  600,000  who  had  entered  Russia  six  months  before. 
So  complete  an  overthrow  had  never  befEdlen  so  vast  a  host  since 
the  days  of  Xerxes,  and  Napoleon  while  still  at  Smorgoni  on  the 
Russian  side  of  Wilna,  issued  his  famous  Twenty-ninth 
bulletin,  acknowledging  his  defeat  and  the  dreadful  calami-  Mapokon 
ties  which  had  overtaken  his  expedition.     That  night  (5th  l^^^'^ 
December),  he  quitted  the  army  in  a  sledge,  and  arrived  <»  pmib. 
at  Paris  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  where  his  presence  was 
absolutely  necessary,  since  while  he  was  dreaming  of  conquering  the 
world,  an  event  had  occurred  which  showed    how  precarious  hig 
power  was,  even  over  France. 

On  the  23rd  of  October*  General  Malet,  a  Republican,  aided  by  a  few  coad- 
jutors, had  spread  a  report  of  Napoleon's  death  ;  and  by  forging 
some  pretended  orders  obtained  the  command  of  a  considerable  omtpixiej 
military    force,  and  the  government  of  Paris.     His  imposture  ofo«ner«i 
was  soon  discovered  and  expiated  by  his  death ;  but  in  the  midst  ^CA^t. 
of  the  crisis   it  was  noticed  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the 
succession  of  the  Emperor*s  son — the  young^  King  of  Rome — ^was  never 
mentioned.    To  guard  against  such  a  danger  m  future,  a  decree  was  issued 
(February,  1813)  defining  the  powers  and  appointments  of  a  regency,  in  the 
event  of  Napoleon's  demise.     Meanwhile  immense  levies  were  set  on  foot 
for  repairing  the  losses  of  the  Russian  campaign,  and  for  meeting  the  foes 
who  were  now  gathering  in  formidable  numbers  to  overthrow  the  long- 
endured  tyranny  of  France. 

4.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF    LIVERPOOL. 
THE   LEEPSIC  CAMPAIGN. 

53. — Resurrection  of  Germany. — Battles  of  Lutzen  and  Baut- 
zen.— The  terrible  issue  of  the  Moscow  campaign  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  that  army  which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  ihe  terror 
of  Europe,  broke  the  spell  of  Napoleon's  power,  notwithstanding 
the  gigantic  efforts  which  he  made  to  repair  its  loss.  Nowhere  wa^ 
the  effect  of  this  fearful  judgment  felt  with  greater  force  than  in 
Northern  Germany,  where  the  vision  of  a  speedy  deUver- 
ance  from  the  oppressor  rose  in  every  mind,  and  where  5J!,2bw3L 
the  secret  societies  of  the  Twjendbund  had  preserved  in 
the  people  a  patriotic  ardour,  and  a  burning  desire  for  the  day  of 
freedom  and  of  vengeance.     Now  that  deliverance  was  at  hand,  the 

u  u 
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flpirit  thus  secretly  cherished  burst  forth  with  a  passionate  impnlscr 
«nd  the  streets  of  every  city  were  crowded  with  bands  of  young  men, 
fitadents  and  apprentices,  shouting  forth  the  songs  of  Amdt,  and 
joining  in  the  national  chorus,  **  Was  ist  der  Deittscheii 
TiM  BMaUna  Yaterhnul  ?"     \Vlien  the  Russians  therefore  crossed  the 

flioji  the 

Ttotuia  tnd     Vistula  iu  their  rapid   pursuit  of  the  French,  they  were 
S^lJISl^  received  everywhere  as  deUverers,  and  Frederick  William, 

in  spite  of  the  caution  of  his  Court,  was  carried  along  with 
the  popular  current  and  compelled  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of 
the  Russians.  On  the  Ist  of  March  at  Kalisch,  ho  accordingly 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Alexan- 
fler;  and  two  days  afterwards  Sweden  came  into  the  confederacy, 
by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Derebro  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  under- 
standing tibat  Norway  was  to  be  the  reward  of  her  adhesion.  Pro- 
elamations  were  then  issued  declaring  the  dissolution  of  the  Con* 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  and  inviting  the  German  princes  to  joiB 
the  great  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  The  King 
of  Saxony  however  resisted  all  solicitations  to  abandon  his  bene^ 
factor  and  ally;  Denmark  also  continued  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
Napoleon ;  while  Austria  desired  to  remain  neutral. 

Meanwhile  the  remnants  of  the  French  army  had  been  entrusted 
to  tiie  command  of  Murat,  after  Napoleon's  departure  to  Paris ;  but 
tiie  King  of  Naples   deserted  his  post,  on  which  Prince  Eugene 

asstuned  the  command  and  restored  order.     He  conducted 

the  retreat  from  Posen  to  Leipsic  by  way  of  Berlin  and 

Wittenberg  with  singular  abihty,  and  having  been  joined 
^      on  his  march  by  many  scattered  bands,  entered  Leipsic  at 

the  head  of  50,000  men  (9th  March).  Soon  after  faiB 
arrival  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburg  and  the  other  Hanse  Towns, 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  Russians,  took  up  arms  and 
droye  out  the  French;  on  the  26th,  the  Russians  also  entered 
Bresden ;  and  the  line  of  the  Elbe  being  thus  broken  through  at 
both  ends,  Eugene  resolved  to  hold  fast  in  the  centre  at  Magdeburg, 
snd  await  the  return  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor  arrived  at  Erfmih 
on  the  25th  of  April.  The  total  amount  of  his  troops,  indnding 
the  garrisons  shut  up  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  the  foroes  yet 

on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  was  not  less  than 
BftkjoiiiM  400,000  men,  of  whom  140,000  were  under  his  own 
Sa'SSS?  immediate  conunand,  and  40,000  with  Eugene.  But  most 
•ccooKxipti.  of  them  were  young  conscripts,  full  indeed  of  martial 

ardour,  but  incapable  of  much  exertion  or  endurance; 
while  the  newly  raised  cavahry  and  artillery,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
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horses  and  the  want  of  skill  in  the  riders,  were  in  still  worse  con- 
dition. The  two  armies  effected  a  junction  on  the  28th  hetween 
Nanmherg  and  Merseberg  on  the  Saale,  and  immediately  advanced 
towards  Leipsic. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  they  came  upon  the  united  Prussians  and  Russians 
almost   by  surprise  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  famous  for  the   last  battle  and 
death   of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     The  allies,  who  numbered  only 
70,000  against   115,000  of  the  French,  were  defeated   after  an  Battle  of 
obstinate    and  bloody  engagement ;    but  owing   to  Napoleon's  Lutiea. 
deficiency  of  cavalry,  they  retired  unpursued  and  in  good  order ; 
and  on  the  7th  drew  up  on  a  strong  position  at  Bautzen,  determined  to  await 
another  battle.      Meanwhile  the  French  entered  Dresden,  and  Napoleon  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  separate  peace  with  Russia.    But  his  negotiations 
proving  unsuccessful,   he  quitted  the   Saxon  capital,   and  again  set  out  to 
encounter  the  allies,  whose  forces  at  Bautzen  had  now  been  raised  to  96,000 
men.     On  the  20th  and  21st  of  May,  they  were  here  attacked  by 
Napoleon  and  driven  from  their  intrenchments ;  but  they  retired  Battle  of 
again  in  complete  order,  and  the  Russian  rear  guard  drawing  up  Bautxen. 
on  the    heights    behind    Reichenbach,   terribly    maltreated  the 
French,  who  lost  several  guns. 

Both  these  battles  were  thus  harren  of  results,   and  Napoleon, 
conscious  of  his  inabiUty,  under  present  circumstances,  to  decide  the 
campaign  by  a  brilliant  victory,  as  in  the  days  of  Jena  and  Austeriitz, 
and  dreading  moreover  the  armed  intervention  of  Austria,    100,000 
of  whose  troops  were  accumulated  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  agreed 
to  an  armistice  at  Pleswitz  (4th  June)  by  which  the  French 
were  to  hold  a  line  from  Liegnitz  to  Lahn,  and  the  Allies  ''•poJ*" 
to  occupy  Landshut,  Striegau,  and  Can^h ;  Breslau,   with  annisuoe. 
the  intermediate  country,   being  declared  neutral.     The 
armistice,  which  at  first  extended  to  the  28th  of  July,  was  prolonged 
to  the  10th  of  August,  and  six  days*  notice  was  then  to  be  given  of 
the  renewal  of  hostiUties. 

54.  The  Armistice  of  Pleswitz. — The  suspension  of  arms  was 
occupied  by  Napoleon  in  preparing  the  plan  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, which  was  calculated  on  the  certain  accession  of  Austria  to 
bis  foes ;  and  by  the  aUies  in  strengthening  their  coahtion, 
and  concentrating  their  forces  for  a  final  blow  against  Th«Brituh 
their  oppressor.      The  British   Cabinet  took   an   active  orgMUwa 
part  in  organizing  this  new  Grand  Alliance  against  France.  n«w»iMMiee 
Amicable  relations    had    been   established  with  Prussia  ^^. 
immediately  after  her  alliance  with  Russia  ;  vast  quantities 
of  arms  and  stores  were  sent  to  the  Elbe ;  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
brother  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  ; 
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and  on  the  2Sih  of  April,  he  in  conjonction  with  Lord  Gathcart, 
the  ambassador  to  Russia,  concladed  a  convention  at  Dresden  by 
which  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  sterling  was  granted  in  equal  portions 
to  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  On  the  14th  of  June  this  was 
followed  by  a  definite  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  two 
latter  powers  at  Reichenbach,  stipulating— that  Pi-ussia  should 
keep  an  army  of  80,000  men  on  the  field  for  the  next  six 
months  in  return  for  a  subsidy  of  £666,666,  and  that  Russia 
should  receive  double  this  sum  for  an  army  twice  that  number.  To 
obviate  the  excessive  scarcity  of  specie  in  Germany,  it  was  further 
agreed  that  Great  Britain  should  guarantee  an  issue  of  Prussian 
paper  to  the  value  of  five  millions. 

In  the  meantime  Austria  was  secretly  negotiating  with  the  allies, 

while  she  was  making  a  show  of  mediation  to  Napoleon. 
^JJ"^^^  But  the  latter  discovered  this  treacherons  dealing,  and 
Austria  a  violent  scone  occurred  between  him  and  Count  Metter« 
irr*to^      nich,  whom  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  seot  to  Dresden  to 

propose  a  peace  congress.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that 
such  a  congress  should  assemble  at  Prague,  under  Austrian  media- 
tion ;  but  the  plenipotentiaries  did  not  meet  before  the  26th  of 
July;  none  of  them  were  in  earnest  in  the  matter  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time Austria  had  formally  joined  the  allies  by  a  treaty  subsequently 
confirmed  at  Toplitz  (9th  September) ;  she  had  arranged  a  plan  of 
campaign  with  them,  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies.  Under  tiiese 
circumstances,  the  conference  at  Prague  expired  without  anything 
being  effected  ;  the  termination  of  the  armistice  was  announced  on 
the  1 1th  of  August,  and  the  next  day  Austria  declared  war  against 
Franco.* 

55.  The  Battle  of  Dresden. — Many  symptoms  now  seemed  to 
betoken  the  approaching  fall  of  Napoleon.  Considerable  discontent 
prevailed  in  Franco ;  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  was  treacherously  nego- 
tiating with  both  Austria  and  England ;  and  moro  than  all, 
SItaitil of  ^®  cause  of  the  French  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  utterly 
YittoriA.  destroyed  by  the  great  battle  of  Yittoria.  This  memorable 
triumph  of  British  arms  had  immediately  dissipated  the 
doubts  and  overcome  the  reluctance  of  Austria  to  join  the  coalition ; 
it  broke  up  the  congress  of  Prague,  and  animated  the  allies  to  those 
great  efforts  which  culminated  in  the  victory  of  Leipsic  and  the 
deliverance  of  Germany.    HostiUties  began  by  the  Prussians  under 

«  AliBon's  Europe,  obatter  70. 
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Bladier  occupying  Breslaa,  and  surprising  the  French  in  their  can- 
tonments, before  the  expiration  of  the  six  days'  notice  required  by 
the  armistice.     The  fVench  on    this,    fell   behind    the 
Bober,  and  Napoleon  instantly .  set  out    from  Dresden,  ^^" 
with  the  intention  of  disposing  of  Blucher  before  he  attacked  toon  into  th« 
the  main  body  of  the  aUies.     Bat  in  pursuance  of  a  pre-  ^J|2»!' 
concerted  plan  the  Prussian   general  retreated,  and  drew 
the  Emperor  after  him  into  the  heart  of  Silesia ;  while  the  grand 
army  of  the  aUies,  200,000  strong,  broke   up   from  Prague,  and 
advancing  by  the  left  bank  of  the   Elbe  appeared  before  Dresden. 
This    movement    at    once    compelled    Napoleon    to   hasten  back 
for  the  defence  of  the  Saxon  capital,  and  the  hne  of  the  Elbe  ;   but 
he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Blucher  fell  upon  the  French  under 
Macdonald,  on  the  Katzbach,  and  inflicted  upon  them  such  a  com* 
plete  defeat  that  when  they  ralUed  behind  the  Queiss,  not  more  than 
55,000  men  assembled  out  of  80,000  whom  Napoleon  had  left  in 
command  of  his  marshal  (26th  August).     The  advance 
of   the  allied    army  upon  Dresden  was   counselled  by  DreBdeoat 
Moreau,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  **^  "•'«y  o* 
to  come  from  America  and  take  part  against  bis  old  rival,  tam^!^ 
If  the  allies   had  immediately  assaulted  the  city,  as  he 
advised,  while  Napoleon  was  still  in  Breslau  with  his   best  troops, 
they  would  probably  have  achieved  a  victory  ;  but  Schwartzenburg 
insisted  on  waiting  till  the  whole  army  had  arrived,  and  during  this 
precious    interval,    Napoleon  re-entered  Dresden  (26th   August), 
having  marched  more  than  eighty  miles  in  three  days. 

The  attack  of  the  allies,  which  was  made  thac  evening,  was  repulsed,  and 
next  day  (27th  August)  they  were  defeated  with  immense  loss. 
Their  left,  wholly  composed   of  new  Austrian  troops,  had  been  Napotoon 
imprudently   separated  from  the  main  body  by  a    precipitous  ""^'^^^v 
defile,   through  which   ran   the  Weisseritz,  a  tributary  of   the  1^!!^^^ 
Elbe  ;  while  a  vacant  space  in  the  centre  next  to  this,  had  been  Imed  atudn. 
left  for  a  corps   under    Klenau,  which  was  hourly  expected. 
Napoleon  instantly  took  advantage  of  this  glaring  error ;   Murat,  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  duty  and  was  in  command  of  the  French  cuirassiers  on 
the  right,  immediately  turned  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  left  and 
burst  upon   the  enemy's  rear ;  at  the  same  moment  Napoleon   "^^^  ^tti* 
fell  with  redoubled  vigour  upon  the  Russians  under  Wittgenstein,   !?•       . 
on  the  allied  right,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  reserves  ;  j^^J^^* 
and  although  their  centre   had  hardly  yet  been  engaged,  they  Tktorj. 
retreated  with  their  whole  forces,  leaving  18,000  prisoners  and 
25,000  killed  and  wounded  behind  them.    Among  those  who  were  slain  was 
Moreau,  whose  legs  were  shattered  by  a  cannon  shot  as  he  was  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.* 

*   Glelg'8  Leipsio  Oampaigu  ;  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  80. 
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56»  Reverses  which  befel  Napoleon  hefbre  the  Battle  of  Leipsic. 
— ^Tbis  brilliant  achievement  was  tbo  last  of  Napoleon's  great 
victories,  and  the  triumph  was  blasted  within  a  few  days  by  the 
signal  reverses  sustained  by  his  marshals.  Before  the  battle  began, 
Yandamme  had  been  ordered  to  advance  from  Pima  and  cat  off  the 
retreat  of  the  allies  towards  Bohemia,  by  occupying  the  defiles  of 
Peterswalde.     In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  Yandamme   had 

crossed  the  Elbe  at  Konigstein  with  80,000  men,  and 
Meat  of  driven  the  Russian  general  Ostermann  as  far  as  Toplitz. 
i*catoT     ^^^  believing  that  Napoleon  with  the   Young  Guard  was 

advancing  to  his  support,  he  prolonged  the  pursuit  too  £Eur, 
and  was  overpowered  and  defeated  at  Culm  (30th  August).  His 
retreat  was  then  cut  off  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  Prussian  corps, 
and,  thus  surrounded,  two-thirds  of  his  army  were  either  killed  or 
captured,  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 

In  the  north,  Bemadotte,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  SwedeSy 

Eussians  and  Prussians,  had  won  the  victory  of  Groos- 
Benwdouo  beercu,  driven  back  Oudinot  and  saved  Berlin  (28rd 
^^^  August).  He  was  again  successful  against  Ney  in  the 
*n«i  Ner.  •      battle  of  Dennwitz,  on  the  6th  of  September ;   and  by  the 

end  of  that  month  the  three  main  armies  of  the  alHes 
began  to  concentrate  themselves  towards  Leipsic,  their  flying 
detachments  having  in  the  meantime  overspread  Westphalia  and 
Gassel,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  the  French  communications  with 
the  Rhine. 

Notwithstanding  these  reverses.  Napoleon  continued  to  Tnain^^^in 
his  position  at  Dresden,  till  October,  making  occasional  attacks  in 
the  direction  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia.     But  his  position  grew  daily 

more  critical ;  his  German  troops  deserted  his  standards 
Defection  by  wholc  reglmcuts  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October,  his  aUy 
oiBaruj*.     ^^Q    King   of    Bavoi'ia,   surrounded    by    Prussians   and 

Russians,  and  threatened  by  the  demonstrations  of  his 
subjects,  was  compelled  to  join  the  allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Ried,  and 
support  them  mih  a  force  of  36,000  men. 

57.  The  Battle  of  Leipsic. — During  the  earlier  course  of  these 
disastrous   events.   Napoleon,  apparently   stunned  by  the  singular 

reverses  in  his  fortunes,  formed  no  fixed  plan  of  opera- 
STui^k  ^°® '  ^^^  ^®  defection  of  Bavaria,  and  the  apprehensions 
opon  LHiik.  of  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  Wurtemburg,  Baden  and 

the  other  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
at  lengtli  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  line  of  the  Elbe,  and  march 
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tow»rda  Leipsic,  wkere  he  fixed  his  headquarters  ai  the  Tillage  of 
Beudnitz,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city  (15th  Oetober).  He  now 
determined  to  risk  all  on  a  grand  hattle. 

The  city  of  Leipsic,  which  is  of  no  great  extent,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain.    To  the  westward,  the  deep  sluggish  streams 
of    the  Pleisse  and    Elster    enclose    between    them    swampy  *tano«tt»» 
meadows,  nearly  two  miles  broad,  wholly  impassable  for  carriages,  ^1,^^ 
and  crossed  only  by  the  road  to  Lutzen  and  Mayence,  which  coontrj. 
enters  the  city  by  a  stone  bridge — ^the  only  one  over  the  Elster. 
To  the  east  the  country  consists  of  a  beautiful  plain,  offering  an  extensive 
field  of  battle  ;  on  the  south-east  lie  the  hills  of  Wachau  then  occupied  by 
Murat  ;  and  on  the  north-east,  towards  Mockau,  the  windings  of  the  Partha 
and  the  nature  of  its  banks  present  a  variety  of  obstacles  to  retard  the 
advance  of  an  enemy. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th,  one  French  corps  occupied  Lindenau  so  as  to 
cover  the  road   over  the  marshes ;  the  main  body  stretching 
thence  along  the  heights  of  Wachau,  extended  to  Liebertwolk-  Tt^vnaeh. 
witz ;  while  the  corps  of  Marmont  and   Ney  lay  on  the  north-  portion. 
west  side  of  the  city,  opposite  to  Wachau,  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  separate  army. 

The  grand  army  of  the  Allies,  numbering  little  short  of  300,000  men, 
formed  a  sort  of  half  circle  round  the  French,  with  Leipsic  in  the 
centre.    The  Emperors  Alexander  and  Francis,  and  the  King  of  PoiiUon  of 
Prussia,  were  present  with   their  armies  ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  ttoaAUiet. 
forces  of  Christian  Europe  were  thus  on  the  field,  the  Germans 
have  called  this  memorable  battle  '*Volkerschlacht,"  the  **  Battle  of  the 
Nations." 

Ai  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  allies  began  the 
attack  along  their  whole  hne.       Six  times  they  assaulted 
tho  village  of  Wachau  in  the  French   centre,  and  were  as  ^"^*^ 
often  repolsed  by  Lanriston  and  Macdonald ;  while  the 
French,  after  carrying  the  adjacent  village  of  Anenhayn,  were  in 
their  torn  driven  back.       Lindenan  in  like  manner  was  taken  and 
retaken ;  bat  Ncy,  overpowered  by  Blucher  with  an  army  doable  his 
own,  was  driven  from  Mockau,  behind  the  Partha,  with  considerable 
loss.     The  day  thus  ended  without  any  decisive   result,  and  Ni^o* 
leon,  fully  aware  that  in  his  position  this  was  equivalent  to  a  deflral^ 
sent  proposals  for  an   armistice  to  the   Austrian  head  qoarters, 
offering  to  evacuate  Germany  and  retire  beyond  the  Rhine.     No 
answer  was  returned  to  this  overture,  and  Napoleon,  contracting  his 
line  of  defence  by  abandoning  Wachau  and  Liebertwolkwitz,  awaited 
tho  attack  of  tho  allies,  which  was  renewed  at  nine  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  by  the  allied  left.     The  most  Tbe«eeo«Mi 
desperate  conflict  here  was  round    Probstheyda  which  «i*y^»»tti^ 
formed  the  sahent  angle    of  the    French    centre;    the 
French  being  thrice  dislodged,  and  the  assailants  driven  back  each 
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tiine  with  dreadfnl  slanghter.  Ney  and  Marmont  on  their  side 
were  again  oyerpowered  by  numbers  under  Blucher  and  Bema- 
dotte ;  while  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  their  ranks  were  still 
further  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  8,000  Saxons  and  Wortem- 
bnrgers. 

Tlie  result  of  this  second  day's  battle  was  that  the  French  were 

driven  close  to  the  walls  of  Lcipsic;  the  villages  of 
"'"'dwren  ^chonfeld  and  Sellershausen,  after  five  unsuccessful 
intoLeipde.    assaults,  wcro  carried  at  nightfall  by  the  Russians,   and 

Napoleon,  thus  finding  himself  hemmed  in  within  a  defence- 
less town,  determined  to  evacuate  Leipsic  that  night.  During  the 
whole  fight,  however,  the  town  had  been  such  a  continued  scene  of 
confusion  and  horror  from  the  multitudes  of  wounded  brought  in, 
and  ike  hosts  of  baggage  wagons,  carriages,  and  pack  horses  which 
thronged  in  from  every  point,  and  pushed  on  over  and  against  each 

other  along  the  one  narrow  street  which  led  to  the  stone 
S«^<^oT«  bridge  across  the  Elster,  that  at  first,  retreat  seemed 
Bigiit.  utterly  impossible.      By  daybreak,  however,  the  whole 

French  army  was  in  full  march  ;  but  Napoleon  had  hardly 
bade  adieu  to  his  faithful  ally  the  King  of  Saxony,  ere  the  allies 
fell  like  a  furious  torrent  upon  the  barriers,  which  they  forced 
on  all  sides,  after  a  desperate  resistance  from  Poniatowski, 
Lauriston,  and  Macdonald,  who  at  this  dreadful  moment,  com- 
znanded  the    rear    guard ;  the  bridge  of  Lindenau  was  blown  up 

by  the  mistake  of  the  corporal  in  charge  of  the  train,  and 
BMMftt  the  i^Q  Qjjjy  passage  over  the  Elster  was  thus  cut  off.  The 
LindMutn.      dismay  and  confusion  which  ensued  were  frightful.     The 

great  majority  of  the  French  submitted  ;  but  the  Poles, 
preferring  death  to  captivity,  plunged  into  the  deep  water,  and  so 
were  drowned,  very  few  succeeding  in  reaching  the  opposite  bank. 
Among  those  who  were  thus  lost  was  the  gallant  Poniatowski; 
Macdonald  escaped ;  and  Lauriston  and  Regnier,  with  twenty  other 
generals  and  15,000  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners.  The  total  loss 
of  the  French  during  these  ihiee  days  was  not  less  than  60,000 ; 
that  of  the  allies,  42,000.  The  victory  was  not  due  to  the  military 
skill  of  the  conquerors,  but  to  their  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers, the  battle  being  more  a  combat  of  material  than  of  men.'*' 

58.  Besnlts  of  the  Battle  of  Leipsic. — The  French  army  still 
counted  100,000  men  when  it  reached  Erfurth,  but  it  was  com- 
pletely disorganised  and  dejected.     Two  days  were  spent  here  in 

*  Gleig'B  Leipeic  Campaign,  p.  262;  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  81. 
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vain    endeayonrs  to  rally  the  troops,  and  the  retreat  was  then 
resumed    towards    the    Rhine,  through  the  Thnringian 
Forest,    with    such    rapidity  that    the   Cossacks   alone  TheF>r«id» 
of  the  pursuing  army  could  keep   up  with  the  retiring  ^^^.. 
columns.     Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  men 
dropped  on  the  way  hy  thousands  ;  as  many  deserted  their  ranks ; 
80    that    when     the     fugitive     host     approached     the    Maine, 
not      more     than      50,000     effective      men    remained     round 
their     colours.     In  this    condition    their  further    pro- 
gress was  intercepted  at  Hanau  by  an  Austro-Bavarian  ^•y*«'^* 
army  of  45,000  men,  under  Marshal  Wrede.     But  the  atHM^u. 
French  cut  their  way  through  this  opposing  force   (80th  ^J^'"*"*^® 
and  81st  October)  and  shattered  it ;   and  on  the  2nd  of  Mayeo^e. 
November  they  crossed   the  Rhine   at  Mayence  without 
further  molestation.     Schwartzenburg  wished  to  pm*sue  them  over 
that  river ;  but  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  who  entered  Frankfort  on  the 
5th  of  November,  were  unwilling  at  this  time  to  reduce  Napoleon 
to  extremities,  and  indeed  proposed,  by  the  celebrated  Decimation 
of  Frankfort  (Ist  December),  that  France  should  retain 
Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  be  confined  Jjjj^^on 
witLon  its   ancient  Umits,   namely,   the    Pyrenees,    the  of  Frankfort. 
Alps,  and  the  Rhine. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  troops,  which,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  100,000,  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  Germany  and 
Poland,  gradually  surrendered,   though  not  till  after  a  vigorous 
resistance.     St.  Cyr,   whom  Napoleon  had  left  in   Dresden  with 
85,000    men,  capitulated  on    the    11th  of  November ; 
Stettin,  Dantzic,  Torgau  and  other  places  surrendered  ^JJ^^^, 
before  the  end  of  the  year;  the  citadels  of  Erfurth  and  autba 
Wurtzburg  held    out   till    the    following  spring,   while  ^JJ*)/"' 
Davoust   maintained  himself  in  Hamburg  till  aiter  the  oansany. 
Peace  of  Paris. 

The    fermentation  produced    by  the  deliverance    of  Germany 
speedily  spread  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  where  the  yoke  of 
Napoleon  had  been  felt  with  peculiar  severity,  on  account  The  Dntdn 
of  the  stoppage   of  all  sources  of  industry  by  the  Con-  ISil^S^ 
iinental  System.     The  inhabitants  of  all  the  chief  towns  «>««• 
rose   in   revolt  against  the  imperial  authorities,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Allies  to  their  frontier ;  and  the  son  of  the  former 
Stadtholder  was  proclaimed   by  the  title    of  WiUiam  I.  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  and   Brunswick  were  also  occupied   by  their  legitimate 
sovereigns ;   Jerome  Bonaparte  abandoned  his  lungdom  of  West- 
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pliolia,  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse  returned  to  his  capital ;  while  all 
The  Con-  ^^®  Princcs  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  with  the 
fcdeniion  of  cxccption  of  thc  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  taken  in  Leipsis 
*r*aJIed*      ^"^^  ®®^^  piisoner  to  BcrUn,  and  one  or  two  minor  Princes, 

deserted  Napoleon  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Allies. 

Another  result  of  the  full  of  Napoleon  was  the  cession  of  Norway 

to   Sweden  hy  Denmark  in  the  Treaty  of  Kiel   (14th  January, 

1814).     The  war  proved  equally  disastrous  to  the  French  in  Italy. 

Eugene  was  driven  beyond  the  Mincio,  and  all  the  country  between 

it  and  the  Adi'iatic  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians  ;  while 
dS^STuonof  ^^""^'j  ^^0  ^^  finally  left  Napoleon  at  Erfurth  in  the 
Hunt.  belief  that  his  cause  was  irretrievably  ruined,  made  hii 

peace  with  the  Austrians,  and  even  consented  to  take  part 
in  thc  war  against  his  friend  and  benefactor. t^ 

6.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL. 
WELLINGTON'S  CAMPAIGNS  OF  VITTORIA  AND  THE 

PYRENEES. 

59.  Positions  of  the  various  Annies  in  Spain. — ^The  winter  which 
followed  the  campaign  of  Salamanca  was  occupied  by  Wellington  ia 

restoring  the  discipline  and  efliciency  of  his  army.  He 
^^""Sud"  J^cceived  considerable  reinforcements  from  England,  and 
evofnuuiino  the  Spauish  pro\'i8ional  Government  had  also  appointei 
Idiw^o^     him  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces,  so  that  the  whole 

strength  of  the  Peninsula  was  combined  under  his  diroe- 
iion.  But  the  only  army  on  which  he  could  depend  consisted  of 
70,000  British  and  Portuguese,  then  posted  on  the  Coa,  the 
left  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  the  hero  of  Baroaa, 
the  right  under  thc  indefatigable  Hill,  and  the  centre 
under  his  own  immediate  command.  The  French  army  ol 
the  north,  under  General  Reille,  likewise  numbered  about 
70,000  men :  thc  river  Elsa  covered  their  right  wing,   the   Dooto 

their  centre,  and  the  Tormes  their  left;  their  head 
u eFmkh'  Quarters  being  at  Valladolid,  where  King  Joseph  was 
nriDie«.         holdiug  his   court.     Besides  this  army.  Generals  Chuud 

and  Foy  also  commanded  separate  divisions  in  ArragOQ 
and  Biscay  ;  but  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces,  sap* 
ported  by  the  Britisli  ships  on  the  coast,  had  risen  to  such  a 
height,  that  Galicia  and  iVsturias  were  entirely  free  from  the  French* 
whoso  communications  were  so  completely  intercepted,  that  de- 
spatches could  only  be  conveyed  by  the  route  of  Barcelona  and 
*  Pyv^  Modem  Europe,  IV^  SXSao ;  Alison*!  Europe,  ohftp.  8S. 
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Valencia.  In  tiie  south,  Andahuda  and  Esiremadora  were  also 
clear  of  the  French  ;  the  army  of  the  centre  under  Drouet,  held 
hut  a  precarious  position  round  Madrid ;  while  Suchet,  with  70,000 
excellent  troops  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  was  kept  well  in  check 
by  Sir  John  Murray,  and  defeated  with  some  loss  at  Castalla  (12th 
April). 

Wellington's  plan  of  operations  was  to  advance  in  two  divisions,  with  the 
left  under  Graham,  constantly  in  front,   threatening  the  French 
flank ;  while  the  centre  and  right  drove  them  from  the  Douro,  weiiingto&'a 
and  pushed  them  back  into  Biscay  and  the  Pyrenees.     By  these  i^i*"  °^ 
manoeuvres  he  hoped  to  establish  for  himself  a  new  base  of  opera-  ^p"****""* 
tions,  resting  on  the  numerous  fortified  seaports  of  the  northern  coast,  and  in 
close  communication  with  the  British  fleets. 

60.  The  Battle  of  Vittoria. — ^It  was  about  the  middle  of  May 
when  Wellington  began  his  operations,  and  they  were  so  well 
executed  that  the  French  wore  taken  by  surprise  ;  ValladoUd  and 
Burgos  wore  successively  evacuated,  and  Graham,  constantly  pres- 
sing round  their  right,  compelled  them  to  abandon  one  position 
after  another,  until  the  whole  northern  coast  was  clear,  and  the 
British  vessels  could  enter  the  ports  with  safety.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  the  whole  allied  army  which  had  been  reinforced  in  the 
meantime  by  the  Gallicians  under  Castanos,  were  beyond  the 
Ebro,  and  concentrated  near  Vittoria,  where  the  French  under 
£ing  Joseph,  with  Jourdan  as  his  nuy'or-general,  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  in  front  of  the  town. 

The  plain  in  which  the  French  were  drawn  up,  formed  a  basin  ten  miles 
long  and  eight  broad,  formed  by  the  Puebla  Mountains  on  the 
south,  and  the  Morilla  Mountains  with   their  offshoots  on   the  ^he 
west  and  north.    Vittoria  was  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  utue  ground 
■     the   plain,  and  the  river  Zadorra,   narrow,  and    with  rugged   o'vittoii*. 
^    banks,  flowed  past  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction  towards  the 

Ebro,  dividing  the  basin  unequally,  and  issuing   through  the   mountains  by 
J    the  Puebla  Pass.     The  royal  Madrid  road  to  Bayonne  entered  the  basin  by 
*    this  pass,  and  then  leaving  the   left  bank  of  the  river,  proceeded  direct  to 
0f  Vittoria  through  the  villages  of  Arinez  and  Gomecho  ;   while  from  Vittoria 
1^  tliere  radiated  roads  to   Logrono  on  the  south-east,  to  Estella  and  Pam- 
I  peluna  on  the  east,  and  to  Bilbao  on  the  north-west.     For  some  time  past, 
^  the  French  authorities  had  been  busily  occupied  in  removing  the  spoils  of 
■*.  Spain,  which  they  had  been  amassing  for  five  years,  so  that  the  road  to 
fl[  j^ayonne  was  at  this  time  crowded  with  chariots  and  baggage  waggons  ; 
^  9Sid  immense  piles  of  them  were  accumulated  in  front  of  the  town, 
gj        King  Joseph  had  formed  his  army  on  two  ranges  of  hills  which 
.'.  Intersected  the  plain,  and  were  crossed  by  the  Madrid  road  ;   his  podUonof 
r  centre    was  at  Arinez  ;   the  village  of  Margarita  was  on  his  the  Preach 
t  '^riffht,  which  rested  on  the  Zadorra  ;  and  in  front  of  his    left,  •"»!• 
l^'Xvnich  extended  to  the  Puebla  ridge,  was  the  village  of  Subijana 
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de  Alava.     The  weakness  of  the  position  consisted  in  there  |bein^  only  a 
single  line  of  retreat,  by  the  great  road  to  Bayonne,  passable  for  carnages. 

Having  reconnoitred  the  enemy  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  and 
made  his  dispositions  for  attack  next  day,  Wellington  put 
his  columns  in  motion  at  daybreak  of  the  21st,  the  weatiier 
being  rainy,  with  a  thick  vapour.  Hill  with  the  right 
wing  and  Murillo's  Spaniards  pressed  through  the  Pnebla 
Pass ;  and  after  a  bloody  conflict  on  the  heights  above  the 
Zadorra,  stormed  the  village  of  Subijana  de  Alava ;  while 
Wellington  himself  with  the  centre,  surmounted  the  spurs  which 
extended  from  the  Morilla  Mountains,  and  descended  in  great 
strength  into  the  plain.  But  the  bridges  of  Nanclai'es  and  Yillodas 
over  the  Zadorra  at  the  bottom  were  gallantly  contested  by  the 
enemy,  till  the  Light  Division  and  the  1 5th  Hussars,  guided  by  a 
Spanish  peasant,  surprised  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes,  on  which  the 
whole  French  centre  fell  back,  but  in  good  order,  and  making  a 
vigorous  defence,  towards  Yittoria. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  left  under  Graham  had  carried  the 
villages  of  Gammarra  Mayor  and  Arriega  commanding  the 
Bayonne  road ;  his  brigades  then  got  possession  of  the 
road  itself,  and  the  cry  instantly  ran  through  the  French 
army  that  their  retreat  was  cut  off.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
and  sound  of  Graham's  guns  had  become  distinct,  and 
Wellington  knew  thereby  that  the  decisive  blow  had  been  struck,  he 
pressed  hotly  upon  the  French  ;  their  centre  at  Arinez  was  taken  ; 
they  were  driven  over  the  second  range  of  hills  within  a  mile  of 
Yittoria,  and  as  the  British  shot  boomed  over  the  heads 
of  the  vast  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  with  the  thousands 
of  carriages  jammed  close  together  in  front  of  the  town, 
the  cries  of  terror  and  despair  which  arose  were  horrid. 
An  overturned  waggon  blocked  up  the  only  remaining 
road — that  to  Pampeluna ;  and  when  the  British  dragoons 
came  thundering  in  pursuit,  the  whole  multitude  broke 
away  in  wild  confusion,  over  fields  and  ditches,  leaving  all  their 
artillery,  carriages,  waggons,  treasures,  stores,  and  papers,  a  prey 
to  the  victors.  Never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  All  the 
archives  of  the  French  court  of  Madrid,  including  a  great  mass  of  ^ 
Napoleon's  secret  correspondence,  was  taken ;  while  the  amount  of 
private  booty  defied  all  calculation.  The  troops,  says 
completeness  Napior,  may  be  said  to  have  marched  upon  gold  and 
viecoiT.  silver  ;  King  Joseph^s  private  carriage  was  taken,  and  he 

himself  narrowly  escaped  capture.      Not  less  than  five 
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and  a  half  million  dollars  were  taken  in  the  military  chest,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  of  whom  more 
than  7,000  straggled  from  their  colours,  and  gave  way  to  frightful 
intoxication. 

This  great  victory  resounded  like  a  great  thunderclap  through 
Spain ;  Madrid  was  finally  evacuated ;  the  French  authorities  and 
their  partizans  hastened  their  flight  across  the  Ebro,  and  Suchet 
abandoned  Valencia.  Abroad  it  gave  strength  and  spirit  to  the 
allied  armies  in  Germany ;  it  dissipated  the  doubts,  and 
overcame  the  reluctance  of  Austria  to  join  the  Coalition ;  xfltettof  tha 
it  broke  up  the  Congress  assembled  at  Prague ;  it  gave  i^^'^ltStai! 
to  the  British  Government  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  allied  councils,  and  its  glorious  results  nerved  the  allied  armies 
io  the  great  conflict  around  Leipsic.''' 

61.  Marshal  Soult  sent  to  Spain — His  Forces  and  Plans. — 
The  allied  army  now  went  right  through  the  mountain  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  pursuit  of   the  French.     Their  left    under 
Graham  pressed  the  retreat  of  Foy,  from  Durango,  and  ^*  ^'^ 
drove  him  after  a  severe  conflict  at  Tolosa,  across  the  th«ir  defeat 
Bidassoa  (25th  Juoe).     Hill  with  the  centre  pursued  the  JJTJ^"^' 
main  body  under  Gazan,  through  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  aeroMthe 
while  Clausel,  who  had  approached  Vittoria  from  Logrono  ^J^ 
after  the  battle,  was  nearly  surprised  by  Pakenham's  6th 
Division,  and  only  succeeded  in  reaching  France  by  the  circuitous 
rout  of  Saragossa  and  Jaca.     King  Joseph  meanwhile  had  fled  flrst 
to  PampeluDa,  but  finding  it  unsafe  to  remain  there,  made  his  way 
into  France  by  the  Boncesvalles  Pass.     Except  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  Suchet  still  kept  his  ground  with  40,000  men,  there  was  not 
a  spot  in  all  Spain  where  the   French  could  move  or  shew 
themselves  ;  and  the  only  strongholds  which  remained  to  inTeetment 
them  in  the  north  west  were  Santona,  San  Sebastian,  and  ^raJT^™** 
Pampeluna— the  last  of  which  was  aheady  blockaded  by  BebMiun. 
Hill,  while  Graham  lost  no  time  in  investing  San  Sebastian. 

With  the  victorious  British  army  crowning  the  heights  of  the 
Pyrenees,  ready  to  descend  into  the  fertile  plains  of  France  at  their 
feet.  Napoleon  felt  seriously  alarmed    for  the  safety  of 
his  southern  frontiers  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  ^JJJ„t^ 
a  decree  at  Dresden  appointing  Marshal  Soult  Lieutenant  uenumant 
of  the  Empire  in  Spain,  thus  unceremoniously  deposing  tosplin^*^ 
his  brother  Joseph.     That  able  soldier  was  one  of  the  few 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  76 ;  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  V.,  Book  XX.,  chap. 
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men  whose  energy  rendered  them  worthy  of  each  on  appoint- 
ment, and  he  proceeded  to  his  difficult  task  with  zeal  and  alacrity. 
He  crossed  Germany  and  France  with  surprising  expedition,  and  col- 
lectiog  as  many  forces  as  ho  could  on  the  way,  arrived  at  Bayonne 
on  the  18th  of  July.  On  mustering  the  wrecks  of  the  dif- 
ferent armies  assembled  round  its  walls,  he  found  that  he  had 
76,000  men  of  all  arms,  ready  for  active  operations,  besides 
the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  before  named,  and  Sachet's 
army  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  Ilis  desire  was  to  secure  his  base 
at  Bayonne  and  restore  order  to  his  disorganised  ranks,  ere  he 
assumed  the  offensive  ;  but  Napoleon's  orders  were  imperative 
against  delay,  and  after  occupying  a  few  days  in  reviving  the  spirits 
of  his  dejected  troops,  he  moved  forward  on  the  25th  of  July, 
his  left  under  Clausol  ascending  the  Honcesvalles  Pass  with  85,000 

men,  Drouet,  Count  d'Erlon  with  20,000  in  the  centre, 
He^iTtncea  threatening  Puerta  do  Maya  at  the  head  of  the  Bastan 
Wellington,     vallcy  ;   the   right  wing  imder  Eoille  advancing  against 

Vera,  while  the  reserve  under  Villatte,  numbering  18,000 
men,  guarded  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  opposite  Iron  on 
the  main  road  from  Tolosa  and  San  Sebastian  to  Bayonne.  Bui 
the  fitone  bridge  across  the  river  was  destroyed. 

To  oppose  this  force,  Wellington  had,  in  Navarre  and 
Sh^BriS-h  <Jiiip^scoa,  above  100,000  men,  namely  57,000  British 
focces.  and  Portuguese,  25,000    Spaniards,  and  the    remainder 

irregulars.  The  troops  in  line  were  thus  82,000  allies 
and  73,000  French. 

62.  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. — The  theatre  of  operations  was  a  quad- 
rilateral  with  sides  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  having  a  foiUCM 
at  each  angle,  namely,  Bayonne  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  San  Jean  Pied 
de  Port  on  their  left,  San  Sebastian  on  their  right,  and  Pampelona  in  the 

rear  of  the  British  line.  All  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
DMcxiptionof  French.  The  interior  of  this  quadrilateral,  broken  and  tonnented 
tiM  theatre  of  by  peaked  mountains,  narrow  craggy  passes,  deep  watercoQnei» 
operations,      dreadful  precipices  and  forests,  appeared  a  wilderness  wfaicli  SD 

military  combinations  could  embrace.  The  great  spinal  ridge 
of  the  Pyrenees',  which  crossed  the  quadrilateral  diagonally,  fiimishad 
a  clue  to  the  labyrinth.  It  entirely  separated  Pampeluna  firom  the  other 
three  fortresses ;  and  the  only  communication  between  Graham  blockadinf 
San  Sebastian,  and  Hill  besieging  Pampeluna  was  the  great  road  running 
behind  the  mountains  from  Tolosa  by  Irurzun.  A  secondary  range  i 
mountains  on  the  French  side  of  the  Great  Spine,  inclosed  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  and  lined  that  of  the  Bidassoa ;  this  ridge  furnished  positions  for 
the  centre  and  left  of  the  covering  armies.* 

*  Napior,y.,201. 
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Soolt's  object  was,  first,  to  oyerwhelm  Wellington's  right  sta- 
tioned on  the  Great  Spine,  and  relieve  Pampelona  ;  then 
taming  to  his  own  right,  raise  the  sicgo  of  San  Sebas-  ^2J]J^" 
tian.     His  operations  at  the  outset  were  crowned  with  sattieBof 
brilliant  success.    Byng  and  Murillo,  who  held  the  heights  JJ^MTa^ 
of  Altobiscar  in  the  Eoncesvalles  with  scarce  6,000  men, 
were  compelled  to  fall  back,  after  defending  their  ground  the  whole 
day   (25th  July)  before  the  attacks  of  18,000  under  Clausel  ;   and 
D'Erlon  was    equally   successful   at  the  Puerta  de   Maya  in   the 
centre.     Wellington  was  ignorant  of  Soult's  real  intentions,  and  he 
regarded  these  operations  against  his  right  as  a  feint,  judging  that 
the  real  effort  would  be  to   raise  the  sicgo  of  San  Sebastian.     But 
the  results  of  the  affairs  at  Maya  and  Roncesvalles  undeceived  him ; 
the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  was  turned  into   a  blockade, 
and  the  guns  and  stores  embarked  on  board  ship  ;   and  ^^JJ^^J^^^ 
the  British  gradually  fell  back  towards  Pampeluna,  taking  p«mpeiun». 
np  a  position   on   the   rugged   cliff's  opposite  Sorauren, 
four  nules  in  &ont  of  the  fortress. 

At  mid- day  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  Talavera,  the 
French,  burning  to  efface  their  past  defeats,  dashed  up  the  steep 
height  and  assaulted  the  whole  front  of  the  British  position.  On 
the  Alhed  left,  next  to  the  river  Lanz  where  the  6th  divi- 
sion was  posted,  the  assailants  under  Clausel,  surprised  Jjjjj^' 
and  almost  surrounded  by  the  unexpected  numbers  of  and  saenza. 
their  enemies,  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter; 
bat  on  other  parts  of  the  line  the  combat  was  more  equal.  Beille's 
brigades  on  the  left  four  times  forced  their  way  up  the  steep,  in  spite 
of  &ie  plunging  fire  poured  down  upon  them ;  ''  but  when  their  gUt- 
tering  arms  appeared  over  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  the  charging 
cry  was  heard,  the  crowded  mass  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  a 
tempest  of  bullets  followed  its  flight.*''^  At  last,  with  thinned  ranks, 
tired  limbs,  and  fainting  hearts,  hopeless  from  repeated  failures,  the 
French  were  so  abashed  that  three  British  companies  sufficed  to 
bear  down  a  whole  brigade,  and  Soult  drew  off  towards  evening 
and  occupied  the  ridge  west  of  the  Lanz  at  Buenza,  while  he 
manoeuvred  with  his  right  towards  San  Sebastian.  On  the  80th  he 
was  driven  from  this  position,  and  bis  defeat  completed  by  the 
capture  of  Sorauren,  after  which  ho  hastily  retreated  up  the  valleys, 
pursued  by  Hill.  Byng  now  secured  the  Puerta  de  Maya,  and 
liord  Dalhousie  the  Donna  Maria  pass,  and  the  French,  unknown  to 

•  Napier,  V.,  238. 
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themselves,  were  hemmed  in,  in  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of 
St.  Estevan.  Their  sarrender  or  dispersion  was  inevitable ;  and 
Wellington,  eager  to  secure  so  glorioos  a  trophy,  gave  strict 
orders  to  his  troops  not  to  give  any  indications  of  their 
presence.  But  '*  three  plundering  knaves,  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  soldiers,''  deprived  him  of  this  splendid 
success,  and  by  their  appearance  disclosed  to  Soult  the 
danger  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  unconscious.  The  French 
then  hurried  forward  in  wild  disorder,  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Yanzi  and  Echallar,  and  after  a  dreadful  scene  of  confusion  and 
slaughter  in  the  former,  where  the  Light  Division  fired  down  on  them, 
from  the  clififs,  as  they  were  wedged  in  the  narrow  road  beneath^ 
ihey  at  last  reached  their  former  positions  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  (2nd  August).  During  these  nine  days  of  continual 
movement,  ten  battles*  had  been  fought,  in  which  the  AUies  had 
lost  7,000  men,  and  the  French  15,000. f 

63.  Wellington's  Passage  of  the  Bidassoa. — ^Wellington's  first 
care  now  was  to  renew  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian  which 
ofsi^  was  taken  by  storm  after  a  murderous  conflict  on  the  Slst 
Sebastian,  of  August,  and  the  castle  on  the  9th  of  September.  In 
order  to  reUcve  the  place,  Soult  crossed  the  Bidassoa  on 
the  80th  of  August,  and  next  day  attacked  the  heights  of  San 
Marcial,  then  held  by  18,000  Spanish  troops.  But  such  was  tiie 
nnwonted  steadiness  of  the  Spaniards,  animated  by  the  presence 
of  Wellington,  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  and 
the  inability  of  the  French  to  keep  the  field  being  thus  dearly 
demonstrated,  the  British  general  determined  to  undertake  offensive 
operations  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  fall  of  Pampelnna, 
But  he  prudently  resolved  not  to  invade  France  until  he  had  driven 
Suchet  out  of  Catalonia,  where  the  Anglo- Sicilian  forces,  first  under 
Sir  John  Murray,  and  next  under  Lord  William  Ben tinck,  had  made 
but  little  progress.  Pressed,  however,  by  tiie  British 
Cabinet  and  the  allied  Sovereigns,  Wellington  so  far  bent 
his  military  judgment  to  their  persuasions,  as  to  under- 
take the  establishing  his  army  in  a  menacing  position  on 
French  ground,  and  with  this  view,  matured  an  offensive 
movement  as  daiing  as  any  undertaken  during  the  whole  war. 

Soult's  position  north  of  the  Bidassoa  was  the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which 

*  RonoesTalles,  25th  Jnly;  Linzoan,  26th ;  Maya,  25tb  ;  Zabaldioa,  27tb  :  8or*urMi» 
SISth  ;  Buenza  and  Sorauren  again,  30th ;  Donna  Maria,  Slst ;  EchaUar  ana  iTUiteUy* 
Iflt  Angust.  „,_ 

I  Alison'k  Eorope,  chap.  83 ;  Napier's  Penisolar  War,  V.,  Book  XXXI.,  ohaps.  i-5. 
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Bayonne  was  the  apex,  and  the  great  roads  thence  to  Inin  on  the  coast,  and 
St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  in  the  interior,  formed  the  sides.     Between  these 
points — a  distance  of  nearly  forty  miles — the  space  was  filled 
with  a  mass  of  nigged  mountains,  on  the  last  ridge  of  which,  sooit'i  pod- 
overlooking  the  Bidassoa,  the  French  army  was  stationed ;  while  uoa  behind 
all  the  hill  roads  were  commanded  by  wo^ks,  and  the  summit  of  *^«  bumuom. 
the  Grande  Rhune  mountain,  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  was 
crowned  by  a  complete  redoubt. 

Wellington  had  designed  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  in 
the  middle  of  September,  before  the  French  works  were  advanced ; 
but  his  pontoons  were  delayed,  the  weather  was  bad,  the  stream  was 
swollen  by   tides  and  rains,  and  it  was  the  7th  of  October  before 
his  troops  were  put  in  motion.     At  daybreak  on  that  day,  24,000 
men    were   directed    against    the  Lower    Bidassoa,   and   20,000, 
chiefly  Spaniards,  against  the  Hhnne  and  its  ridges.     The  French 
were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  driven  from  the  first  heights 
without  much  difficulty  ;    and  though  some  obstinate  fighting  took 
place  at  the  Mont  Louis  XIY.,   and  the  Croix  des  Bouquets,  the 
position  was  eventually  stormed  by  the  9th  regiment  under  Colonel 
Cameron  ;  while  Giron  with  the  Andalusians  was  equally  successful 
at  the  Grande  Rhune,  and  at  a  vast  projecting  rocky  ridge  called 
the  Boar's   Back.     The  whole  of  the  stupendous  positions  which 
the  French  had  been   fortifying  for  a  month  past,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  ;   and  the  British  regiments  ^^^ 
were  thus  the  first  to  plant  tiieir  victorious  standArds  on  catwvhuiee. 
the  soil  of  France  since  the  rise  of  Napoleon  to  power. 
The  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  entailed  three  days'  fighting,  and  was 
a  general's,  not  a  soldier's  battle.     Wellington,  with  overmastering 
combinations,  overwhelmed  every  point,  and  the  positions  were  won 
before  Soult's  lieutenants  had  time  to  bring  their  reserves  into 
action. 

The  British  headquarters  were  now  fixed  at  Vera,  and  the  army  was 
organised  in  three  grand  divisions.    The  right  under  General 
Hnl,  with  Mina's  and  Murillo's  Spaniards  attached  to  it,  extended  w«mngt<m'« 
from  Roncesvalles  to  Bastan  ;  the  centre  occupying  Maya,  the  •°*'***"  •*** 


Echallar,    Rhune    and    Bayonette    Mountains    was    given    to  ui«BidMMa. 
Marshal   Beresford  ;  and  the  left  extending  from  the  Mandale 
Mountain  to  the  sea,  was  under  Sir  John  Hope,  Graham  having  returned  to 
England.* 

64.  Battle  of  the  Nivelle. — ^Now  that  he  was  upon  French  soil 
Wellington  enforced  the  most  rigorous  discipline  for  the  prevention 
of  plundering.   He  paid  for  every  supply  and  punished  all  marauders 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap. 83;  Napier's  Peninsular  War,  V.,  Book  XXIL,  chap.  4. 
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bith':fto  d'lHinhCf-A  h'ln  tmay  were  no  longer 


*;;;;*■'      ifJK  jKisition,  liowf;vfr,  was  ven*  precarinns:   the 

•tin  .i*        hf.ih'jr^  hl^ckf;'i  njj  v.ith  sjdow.  Ik:  coalfi  scarcely  obiaic  pro- 

t' '.i.-ioiin  ;  aLd  hin  ruf:;;,  lvin(.'  out  en  the  crests  of  themonn- 

UiiiiH,  nf:rr:  ver}  much  cxj)o»';d.  He  Btiil  waiteil  anxionsij 
for  th':  r.-irruiifU-r  of  f'.'ir/i[i<:!:irju,  nor  w&n  he  disposed  to  zxttke  a&j 
UirUkC.r  tithnjif'.f-,  hut  rather  i**  r»;tn:at  into  Spain  and  remove  the 
war  U)  Cuinhtu'iii,  If  .Sijr:h':t  had  co-operated  with  boult,  as  he  vbs 
eariichtiy  nif\ui/'^Ut\  U*  do  bv  that  marhhai.  Wellingtoa  would  have 
he'-ri  <:oiji)ir:li«:rJ  tr>  retnat  to  the  Khnj.     Suchet,  however,   would 

ijot  Htir,  and  the  war  in  Gt-nnaDv  bavin^^  now  taken  a 
i»    'inra      ^'-'-'ded    turn   aj^ainnt   Napokon,   Wellington   eventnaDr 

rr:Kolved  U)  force  the  Frr:nch  lines,  and  was  encouraged 
thereto  hy  the  full  of  J'ainpeluiiu  (31  ht  October  j. 


The  rc«ipitc  thus  uffnrflcA  to  Soult  hincc  the  pn'tnas^c  of  tlie  Bid: 

lurtif:r]  \,y  him  to  ^oofl  account.  A  triple  chain  of  intrenchments 
iv.ii]i  iforti  thirty  mile  lon^  was  constructed  on  the  Nivcllc.  stretching  from 
(,#-ri  i.i.n /.,.  iJi»:  .ca  ;jnd  St,  Jean  de  Lu/  to  t}:u  Mondarain  mountains,  aad 
ih^!«iT*ik.  ii^f^nd*:'!  hv  yo/ifxi  men.  The  »?paLe  between  the  sea  and  the 
upper  Nivcllc  was  d'.-fcnded  by  double  lines,  and  the  lower  port 
ol  the  river  torrncd  the  third  liiu:,  ha\in({  the  intrenched  camp  of  Serres  on 
it'i  iii;lit  hanl:.  H'l.rlon't;  position  on  the  i''rench  left  was  on  the  fortified 
rttc^i^  of  M Olid :i rain  and  the  Nr.clle,  and  could  not  be  turned  ;  on  his  rigfit. 
and  beyond  tin:  hridiM:  rif  Anv^t/  over  the  Nivcllc,  Clnuscl's  position  extended 
to  AKcain  nlon?;  n  stron;;  ranc^e  of  heifrhts  fortified  with  many  redonbtf, 
trctK  hcs  and  abattis  ;  and  as  the  Nivcllc,  after  paKsin<;  Amotz,  swept  in  a 
curve  completely  round  this  ran^e  to  Ascain.  both  flanks  of  Clausel's 
po'.iti<in  rested  alike  <in  that  river,  the  brid<;cs  of  Amotz  and  Ascain  being 
clo-.e  on  the  ri:;lit  nnd  left,  and  a  retreat  open  by  the  bridges  of  St.  Pe  and 
fl«ir:int:i{;iii:i.  in  re.ir  of  the  centre.  On  the  right  of  this  line  beyond 
Afl(  :(in,  lay  the  intretiched  camp  of  Serres;  and  I'oy,  at  the  bridge  of  Cambo 
on  the  Nivc,  was  so  situated  as  to  reinforce  D'Mrlon,  or  menace  the  right  of 
the  Allies  according;  tf>  events.  Son  It's  weakest  point  was  between  the 
Khnne  moimtains  and  the  .Nivellc,  where  the  space,  gradually  narrowing 
its  it  approached  the  bridge  of  Anint/,  was  the  most  open,  and  the  least 
ffirtified.  The  Nivelle  was  fordahle  above  this  bridge  ;  a  powerful  foice 
therefore,  actin*;  in  thiH  direction,  could  break  in  between  D'Hrlon  and 
Clause!.  It  was  thus  that  Wellington  framed  his  battle;  for  seeing  the 
r*ren(  h  right  on  the  Mondarain  mountains  could  not  be  forced,  he  decided 
to  liold  it  in  check,  while  he  broke  their  centre  and  pushed  down  the  Xivdie 
t(.  St.  IV.» 

Witli  this  view,  Hcrosford,  with  the  8rd,  4th  and  7th  diviaions, 

^f^^mforicd  by  (Hron's  Hpuiiiui'dH,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  centre 

y^      ^teu  the   Totito  lUmuc,  nnd  the  bridge    of  AmotK,       At  the 

I  '   Nspicr':}  PcniUiiuliir  War,  V..  Book  XXIIL,  chap.l. 
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nine  time,  Hill,  Jbaving  fiitt  moved  in  Hhe  ni^  by  ihe  /paHes  of 
ilie  Poerta  de  Maya,  was  to  (M  on  D*£]iBn*fi  daft.; 
•wbile  Hope,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  British  line,  ^^^H^**^ 
(was  to  make  a  faint  against    the    hills    by    6t.  Jean  atiMk. 
JE)e  Lnz. 

The  action  began  at  daylight  on  the  9th  of  l^oveoiber  ^byihe 
forming  of  the  Petite  Bhime,  ^diich  was  gallantly  per- 
ibrmed  by   the  48rd,  and  the  Portogaese  Oayadores;  ^y*^ 
idiile  the  redoubts  in  the  centre  were  assailed  by  snoh  a 
mUxaa  of  oannon  shot,  that  the  defenders  evacuated  themlnbre 
ihe  scaling  ladders  were  applied. 

In  the  meantime  Clinton,  with  the  6th  division  on  the  xi|^t,.]iad 
inv^n  through  the  unfinished  works  which  covered  the 
Inridge  of  Amotz  and  were  guarded  by  D'Erlon's  men,  JJJ^  ^^^^ 
4Uid  completely  turned  their  defences.     The  communioa- 
tion  between  Clausel  and  D'Erlon  was  thus  cut  off ;  the  left  flank 
wof  the  one  and  the  right  flank  of  the  other  were  broken,  and  a 
.direct  communication  between  Beresford  and  Hill  was  .secmad  hj 
the  same  blow.      Clausel's  right  centre,  however,  towards  Ascob, 
«till  stood  firm ;    and  its  left,  resting  on  a  large  work  called  the 
JSiignal  redoubt,   though  without  artery,  overlooked  the  whole 
petition  ;  vdiile  at  the  redoubt  of   Harastaguia,  behind 
the  other,  the  French  general  thought  he  might  still  ^J^^'^ 
dispute  the  victory.     But  his  plan  failed  at  the  moment  «t«Mk. 
li  conception.     The  Light  Division  which  had  won  the 
Petite  j^une  was  now  again  in  full  action,  panting  for  farther 
sohievements,   and  the  French,  assailed  in  front  by  this  divisian, 
and  in  flank  by  the  4th  division,  fled  precipitately  to  the 
different  bridges  over  the  Nivelle.      The  whole  Britiah  '^^^^ 
•centre  now  crossed  the  river  and  drove  the  enemy  from  ike  luaat. 
their  second  line  of  defence  beyond  it ;   on  wliich,  Bonlt, 
who  had   not  been  present  at  any  of  these  actions,  rallied  his 
troops  on  the  third  line,  his  centre  being  at  Helbacin  de  Borda, 
about  eight  miles  in  the  rear,  on  the  road  from  St.  Pe  to  Bayonne, 
his  right  at  Bidart  on  the  coast,  and  his  left  at-  Ustaritz  on  the 
Nive. 

In  these  operations,  vdiich  covered  three  days,  Soult  was  driven 
from  a  mountain  position  he  had  been  fortifying  for  three  months ; 
and  he  lost  4,800  men,  51  guns,  and  all  his  field  magazines.  The 
allies  lost  2,694  men.'*' 

*  AUfon's  Eazope,  chap.  83 ;  Napier '•  Faninfiolar  War,  V.,  Book  XXIIL,  chap*  1* 
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65.  Passage  of  the  Nive,  and  Battles  in  front  of  Bayonne. — 
Having  lost  tiie  Nivelle,  Sonlt  at  first  designed  to  leave  part  of  his 
forces  in  the  intrenched  camp  at  Bayonne,  and  take  a  flanking 
position  on  the  Nive,  by  which  he  hoped  to  confine  Wellington  to 
the  district  between  that  river  and  the  sea.  But  neither  the 
works  at  Bayonne,  nor  the  barrier  of  the  Nive,  could  now  have  barred 
the  progress  of  Wellington's  fiery  host,  if  Nature  herself 
otetKiM  to  bad  not  opposed  her  obstacles.  The  heavy  and  long- 
w^^Ktons  continued  rains  in  the  clayey  country  of  Beam  had  made 
agKiittt  Sonlt.  the  roads  knee  deep  in  mud,  and  wholly  impassable  for 
artillery  or  carriages;  and  the  only  roads  at  all 
serviceable  were  the  royal  road  near  the  coast,  and  that  from  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  both  of  which  were  in  the  power  of  the 
^^^^'^  French.  Other  impediments  also  interfered  with  WeUing- 
%ttiiaii  ton's  operations  ;  the  Spanish  troops  were  so  mntinoiui, 
troops.  mrid  committed  so  many  excesses,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  send  them  all  (with  the  exception  of  Mnzillo's 
corps)  back  to  their  own  country  ;  and  the  British  general  thnf 
deprived  himself  of  25,000  men,  at  the  moment  when  he  most 
needed  them.  Yet  without  these,  he  had  still  80,000  troops  and 
100  guns,  and  as  the  weather  cleared  about  the  beginning  of  Be* 
cember,  he  resolved  to  extend  his  cantonments  by  forcing  the  line 
of  the  Nive,  and  driving  Soult  back  under  the  cannon  of  Bayonne. 

Soult*8  positions  were  strong  and  well  chosen.    Bayonne,  his  base,  being 

situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  Adour,  fumitheS 

B<**^'*  bridges  for  the  passage  of  both  ;  and  though   weak  in  itaeU^ 

JJJ^*"      was  covered  by  Vauban*s  entrenched  camp,  which  was  excted- 

Bajonne.        ingly  strone  and  not  to  be  lightly  attacked.     In  this  camp, 

Soult's    right  under    Reille,  including  Villatte's  reserve,  was 

placed  to  the  westward  of  the  fortress  on  the  £ower  Adour,  where  that 

was  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  ;  and  the  approach  to  it  was  covered  by  a  swamp 

and  artificial  inundation.    The  left  under  Clausel  extended  to  the  Nive, 

being  partly  covered  by  the  swamp,  partly  b^  a  large  fortified  honse,  and 

partly  by  another  artificial  inundation  spreadmg  from  the  smaU  village  of 

Urdains  to  the  Nive.    The  country  in  fi-ont  consisted  of  deep  clay  soil, 

and  was  covered  with  small  farms    and  woods,  very    unfavourable  for 

movement.    Four  divisions  of  D'Erlon's  men  occupied  the  country  beyond 

the  Nive,  in  front  of  Ustaritz,  and  as  far  as  Cambo  ;  the  remainder  being 

in  reserve,  stationed  on  a  strong  range  of  heights,  in  front  of  Mousserolles, 

stretching  from  Villefranque  on  the  Nive,  almost  to  the  Vieux  Moognene 

on  the  Adour.    The  advantage  of  this  position  was,  that  the 

AdTAnUgnof  troops  in  case  of  disaster  could  easily  fall  back  upon  Bayonne, 

sonu*!  from  which  fortress,  Soult  could,  like  Napoleon  at  Dresden. 

podUon.         throw  the  weight  of  his  forces  from  one  flank  to  another,  against 

the  enemy,    as  occasion  required.       Wellington's  dispositions 

for  the  attack  were  as  follows — Hope  and  Alten  on  his  left  with  Vandeleiir*s 
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cavalfy,  in  all  about  24,000  men,  were  to  drive  in  the  advanced  posts  in 
front  of  the  intrenched  camp,  and  thus  keep  Soult  in  check ; 
while  Beresford  with  the  centre,  crossed  the  Nive  with  pontoons  w«iiii«ton'a 
at  Ustaritz,  and    Hill  on  the  right   forded  it  at  Cambo  and  order  of 
Larresore.    Having  gained  the  passage,  these  two  generals  were  ^^^• 
to  advance  by  the  road  from  St.  Pied  de  Port  and  assault  the 
heights  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mousserolles. 

The  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December, 
and  after  some  sharp  fighting  the  passage  of  the  Nive  was 
forced,  and  the  French  left  driven  close  to  Bavonne.  Wei-  p^^iittah 
lington's  wings  were  now  divided  by  the  Nive,  and  Soolt,  mre. 
perceiving  this,  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage 
thns  offered,  witii  an  energy  and  decision  worthy  of  Napoleon  him- 
self.     Next  day  at  daybreak    he    issaed  forUi  on    the 
left  of  the  Nivelle,  witii  nearly  60,000  men,  to  assail  8<witi»tt«ek 
the  British  centre  and  left,  which  mastered  scarcely  half  ^t^  „« 
that  number.     Hope's  troops,  deeming  the  contest  over,  >««• 
had  retired  to  their  cantonments,  the  1st  division  at   8t. 
Jean  de  Laz,  the  light  division  at  Bossossary,  the  5th  division  at 
Bidart.     They  were  thus  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  coontry, 
and  in  the  most  favourable  positions  for  being  cnt  np  in  detail.     If 
the  French  had  moved  in  one  column  on  Bussussary  in  the  centre, 
the  light  division  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed.     But  Soult 
divided  his  forces  into  two  corps,  the  one  under   Clausel 
being  directed  against  Arcangues,  behind  Bussussary,  and  ^^  sritiih 
the  other  led  by  Reille,  being  sent  against  Hope  at  Bar-  J^^JJI^^at 
rotdlhet  on  the   great  road  to  the  Bidassoa.     As  it  wa3,  Btunimrj. 
the  British  were  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  the  light  division 
held  the  church  and  village  of  Arcangues  with  indomitable  valour, 
and  the   1st  division,  with   Lord  Aylmer's   Guards   and 
Bradford's  Portuguese,  maintained  a  desperate  and  bloody  ""J^"*** 
conflict  at  Barrouilhet  the  whole  of  the  day.     Thus  time  rooiihet. 
was  gained,  and  Wellington,  alarmed  in  the  meantime  by 
the  heavy  fire  on  his  loft,  hastened  from  beyond  the  Nive ;  the  suc- 
cessive arrival  of  the  8rd,  6th,  4th  and  7th  divisions  then  restored 
the  battle,  and  so  disconcerted  Soult  that  he  suspended  all  further 
attacks,  and  both  armies  rested  on  their  arms  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Some  partial  attacks  took  place  on  the  two  following  days,  till 
Soult,  perceiving  thab  the  bulk  of  the  hostile  forces  was  now  con- 
centrated  on  the   left  bank    of   the   Adour,    drew  his 
anny  again  over  the  bridges  of  Bayonne  on  the  night  of  2!*8uw«w 
the  12th,  and  the  next  day  directed  85,000  men  in  front 
against  Hill's  position  at  St.  Pierre,  while  7,000  more  threatened 
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the  rear.  Hill  hod  only  14,000  men  and  14  gnns,  bat  they 
were  strongly  posted  on  a  wooded  and  broken  ridge,  firom 
the  old  chateau  of  Yillefranque  on  the  Nive,  to  Yiciix  Mouguerre 
on  the  Adour,  and  the  first  onset  of  the  French  against  the  centre 
was  repulsed  with  loss.  But  the  numbers  of  the  assailants  at 
length  prevailed,  and  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  won. 

In  this  crisis,  Hill  pushed  forward  two  brigades  of  Portngaose 
infantry,  and  had  already  rcgamed  his  lost  ground,  when  Welling- 
ton, who  had  hurried  from  Barrouilhct  at  the  first  sound  of  the  can- 
nonade, came  up  with  the  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  divisions,  only  however 
to  witness  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  congratulate  Hill  npon  the 
completeness  of  his  \ictory.  Tliis  battle  was  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate struggles  which  had  taken  place  during  the  war,  and  the 
French  were  driven  back  at  all  points  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men,  and 
at  a  cost  of  2,500  to  the  allies.  Soult  again  witlidrew  to  his  in- 
trenched camp,  Foy*s  division  guarding  on  the  right  bank  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adour ;  and  the  Allies,  established  in  winter  quarters  in 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  drew  ample  supplies  from  the  rich  fields  of 
Beam  and  the  harbour  of  St.  Jean  do  Luz.*^' 

6.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  UYERPOOL. 
THE  ALLIED  INYASION  OF  FRANCE.  1814. 

66.  Napoleon's  Preparations  to  repel  the  Invasion  of  the  Ailie& — 
Napoleon  now  found  himself  surrounded  with  enemies  on  all  sides; 
the  vast  and  splendid  fabric  of  his  Empire  was  vanishing  likea- 
dream ;  and  bereft  of  all  his  conquests,  he  had  only  France  itself 
with  which  to  make  head  against  the  accumulated  hostility  of 
Europe.  But  his  energy  was  equal  to  the  emergency ;  his  genius 
seemed  to  revive  in  his  despair ;  and  the  intrepidity  and  fearlessness 
which  he  had  shown  in  his  early  Italian  campaigns,  again  sbaoB 
with  conspicuous  brilliance.  He  candidly  informed  his  cooneil  of 
the  full  extent  of  his  losses,  and  urged  the  most  vigorous  motusaaDBSU 
He  increased  the  taxation  by  his  own  sole  decree ;  ordered  enor>- 
mons  levies  and  conscriptions  ;  and  when  the  Chamber  of  Depatiet 
deprecated  his  conquests  and  suggested  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
a  legal  form  of  government,  he  denounced  them  as  traitors,  and  dis- 
solved them  the  next  day  (Ist  January,  1814).  The 
^^ta^  whole  male  population  of  the  country,  of  serviceable  ags^ 
was  then  summoned  to  arms ;  the  national  goarda  wvos 
mobilised  and  incorporated  with  the  army ;  and  the  last 


^  AUflon*! Europe,  chap. 83 ;  Napier's Perrinimlar  War,  V., Book  A\hi., chap. S. 
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resoiirces   of  the  nation  were  called  into  requisition.      Bat  the 
people  showed    no    disposition    to   resist  the  invaders  of   their 
coantry,  as  in  the  days  of  1792.     Disgasted   with  Hberty  as  they  • 
had    been,    by  ten    years    of   revelation,   they    were    now   dis- 
gusted with   despotism  by  fifteen  years   of  a  military  government, 
by  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the   conscriptions,  by  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  suspicious  police,  and  by  a  multitude  of  other  evils 
which  had  resulted  from  arbitrary  rule.     Napoleon   therefore  was 
soon  made  to  feel  that,  if  the  invaders  were  to  be  driven  back,  it 
must  be    by    the   mere   military  strength    which   he   could   still 
wield,    and    by    his  own  wonderful    energy.*      In   the 
third  week   of  January  he   made  his   preparations  for  a  ^^**  S^'"* 
final  struggle.     The  Empress   was  appointed  Regent,  and  negent. 
his  brother  Joseph  his  Lieutenant  ;   and  on  the  25th  he 
set  out  from  Paris  to  join  his  forces  at  Chalons,  which  numbered 
no  more  than  70,000  men. 

Previous  to  this.  Napoleon  had  made  two  important  concessions, 
to  avert  the  force  of  external  danger.     By  the  Treaty  of  Yalen^ay 
(11th    Dec.)  ho  released    Ferdinand   VII.  and   restored 
him  to  the  Spanish  throne  ;  and  shortly  after  he  liberated  J^J^J 
the  Pope   from    his  long   confinement  at  Fontainebleau  vu.ofspain 
(22nd  January).     But  these  measures,  extorted  by  neces- 
sity, were  of    no  service  to  the  Emperor.     The  Spanish  Regency 
and  the  Cortes  refused  to  abide  by  the  condition  that  their  troops 
should  cease  to  serve  against  France,  and  the  Pope  was  detained 
on   various   pretexts,   in   the  south   of    France,   and    not    finally 
delivered  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  f 

67.    Napoleon's  last  Victories. — The  Allied  Armies  had  now 
broken  up  into  two  bodies ;  Schwartzenburg  with  the  army  of  Bo- 
hemia marched  upon  France   by  Switzerland  and  inun- 
dated Franche    Comtt?;  and  the  army  of  Silesia  under  '^•^^ 

*'  ,  &niuM  of 

Blucher  penetrated  into  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  after  having  iheAiUM. 
crossed  the  Rhine,  at  Mannheim,  Mayence  and  Coblentz. 
The  northern  frontier  was  also  broken  through  by  Bemadotte,  who 
invaded  Belgium,  and  occupied  Antwerp.  The  united  strength  of 
these  three  invading  armies  was  820,000  men,  and  within  a  few 
months  they  were  raised  to  600,000  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
German  and  Russian  corps. 

The  plan  of  campaign  formed  by  Schwartzenburg  and  Blucher  was,  to 

-»  See  Thiers'  Consulate  and  Empire,  XVIL,  39, 40. 
f  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  84. 
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unite  their  armies  between  Chaumont  and  Langres,  and  th^n  to  advance 
upon  Paris  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  Seine  and  the  Mame. 
vum  of  the  It  was  in  the  space  comprised  between  these  two  river&  that 
i-ampaign.  Napoleon  hoped  to  arrest  their  advance  and  vanquish  them.  He 
confided  to  General  Maison  the  defence  of  the  northern  firontier, 
and  that  of  Lyons  to  Augereau ;  and  whilst  Soult  still  faced  Wellington  at 
the  Pyrenees  and  Suchet  defended  Catalonia,  he  ordered  Marshals  Ney, 
Victor,  Marmont,  Macdonald,  and  Mortier  to  fall  back  with  the  remnants  of 
their  various  corps  to  the  environs  of  Chalons,  where  he  himself  arrived  on 
the  25th  of  January. 

After  twelvo  hoars  of  rest  and  preparation  Napoleon  resolyed 

to  assume  the  offensive  against  Bluchcr,  who  was  then 
^udat  ^^  Brienne,  with  only  26,000  men,  hastening  to  join 
Brteime.        Schwartzcnborg.      On  the  29th  of  January,  Napoleon 

fell  upon  the  old  Prussian  marshal  under  the  'wMb  of 
Brienne,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss.  The  battle,  howeyer, 
was  of  no  ultimate  advantage  ;  Blucher  drew  off  towards  Bar-sur- 
Anbe,  and  on  the  81st  effected  his  junction  with  the  Grand  Army 
under  Schwartzcnburg  on  the  heights  of  Traune. 
Napoleon    now  prepared   to  retreat  ;    but  the    allies  pursued 

him,  and  a  desperate  conflict  took  place  at  La  Rothiere, 
S^Boudorc    t^ctween    170,000    Austrians,   Prussians,  Russians    and 

Bavarians,  and  82,000  French.  The  battle  lasted  eight 
hours,  and  ended  without  any  decided  result  ;  and  the  French 
defiled  the  next  day  in  great  confusion  over  the  bridge  of  Lesmont, 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  Marmont,  while  the  army  retreated 
to  Troyes.  After  a  halt  of  three  days.  Napoleon  again  fell  back  to 
Nogent-sur- Seine,  while  the  Allies  occupied  Troyes  on  the  7th.    But 

tills  continued  retreat,  as  well  as  the  disastrous  intelligence 
tbTAiuw"'    received  from  all  quarters,  of  Murat  havinjjj  openly  joined 

tlie  Allies,  and  marcliing  to  crush  Prince  Eugene,  aud  of 
the  Spanish  regency  of  Cadiz  refusing  to  withdraw  their  armies  from 
the  field,  had  a  most  dispiriting  effect  upon  the  army.  The  im- 
prudence of  the  Allies,  however,  in  again  separating  their  foroes, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  push 
matters  to  extremities,  revived  Napoleon's  hopes;  and  having 
received  various  reinforcements  from  Paris  and  Spain,  he  deter- 
mined on  a  stroke  against  Blucher.  That  marshal,  while  advancing 
upon  Paris  by  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  pushed  his  van  as  £sur  as 
La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  great  park  of 
artillery,  which  was  with  Macdonald.  Schwartzcnburg  was  then 
marching  towards  Paris  by  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Leaving  therefore 
Victor,  Oudinot  and  Gerard  to  watch  and  hold  him  in  check  between 
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Nogent  and.  Montereau,  Napoleon  threw  himself  with  45,000  men 
upon  the  fonr  corps  of  Blucher's  army  one  after  another, 
in  as  many  days,  and  utterly  discomfited  them.     On  the  Napoiaoa 
morning  of  the  10th  of  February  he  destroyed  the  Russian  J^^Slf 
corps  of  Olsouvieff  at  Champaubert ;  next  day  he  fought  «<>"  «wp« 
General  Sacken  at  Montmirail ;  he  then  marched  upon  ^nny  ^t 
Chateau- Thierry  and  defeated  the  Prussians  under  Pnnce  chwnpaB- 
William  and  General  Yorck;   then  retracmg  his   steps,  miraii. 
he   encountered   Blucher   himself  at   Yauchamps,    and  ch*t«»u 
after   a   desperate  battle,  vanquished  him  also.     These  y»i^Lip«. 
brilliant  triumphs  revived  the  spirits  of  the  French,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  late  depression ;  the  army  of  Silesia  lost  full  20,000 
men  by  them,  and  Blucher  fell  back  upon  Chalons,  his  forces  com- 
pletely disorganized  and  half  destroyed. 

Napoleon  now  resolved  to  advance  without  delay  from  the  Mame 
to  the  Seine,  the  passage  of  which  had  been  forced  at  Bray  by 
Schwartzenburg.  Leaving  his  victorious  troops  therefore  about  Mont- 
mirail and  Chateau  Thierry  to  watch  Blucher's  routed  army,  he 
crossed  with  the  Guards  and  Cuirassiers  by  Mieux  and 
the  Forest  of  Brie,  and  reached  Guignes  on  the   16th.  Thedefeatof 
Next  day  the    Russian   advanced  guard  of    5,000  men  ^'m'Sm" 
under  Pahlen  was  almost  annihilated  between  Merman t  fp^^ 
and  Nangis ;  at  the  same  time  the  Bavarians  in  the  centre 
were  driven  with  great  loss  from  Villeneuve-le-Comte  to  Montereau 
at  the  confluence  of  the   Seine  and  Yonno ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  heights  of  Surville,  which  command  2J,'^JJ^ 
the  town  and  bridges  of  Montereau,  were  carried,  after  a 
terrible  conflict,  in  which  Napoleon  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  £re,  and  pointed  the  guns  with  his  own  hands,   as   in 
the  days  of  his    earliest   victories.      The   moral   effect  of    these 
repeated  successes  was  very  groat ;  and  the  Allied  generals,  fearing 
to  risk  any  further  defeats,  withdrew  their  troops  from  all  points,  to 
a  position  in  front  of  Troyes.* 

68.  The  Congress  of  ChatiUon. — During  these  great  conflicts, 
negotiations  for  peace  had  been  going  on  at  Chatillon,  where  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Cathcart,  with  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  as  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  had  been  sitting  in  conference  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  France  and  the  Allied  Powers  since  the  4th  of 
Februarv. 

As  the  negotiations  proceeded,  Lord  Castlcreagh,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  a*). 
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joined  the  conference,  and  it  wae  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  all  fntnre 
arrangements,  that  France  should  be  reduced  to  her  ancient 
FroUminariet  limits  ;  that  a  federative  union  should  be  formed  in  Germany  ; 
tS^AuS^^  that  the  independence  of  Holland,  Switzerland  and  the  lesser 
States  of  Italy  should  be  guaranteed  ;  and  that  the  royal 
families  of  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be  restored. 

Napoleon's  instructions  to  Caulaincort,  the  French  plenipotentiary,  were, 
at  first,  to  insist  upon  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  ;  and  though 
he  was  prepared  to  agree  to  any  terms  that  would  save  Paris  from  being 
taken,  after  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  he  revoked  his  concession  as  soon  as 
fortune  returned  to  his  arms,  and  ordered  Caulaincort  to  sign  nothing. 

The  Allied  Powers  therefore,  saw  that  only  a  firm  agreement 
among  tliemselves  would  secure  a  peace  consistent  with  the  advan- 
tages they  had  already  gained,   and  under  the  influence  of  Lord 

Castlereagh  and  tlie  Emperor  Alexander,  they  bound  them- 
SchMmont   ^^1^'^s  ^y  ^^^  Treaty  of  Chaumont  (Ist  March)  to  continae 

the  contest  if  Napoleon  did  not  accept  the  terms  they 
offered.  These  terms  would  still  have  left  Napoleon  the  ruler  oif 
France,  as  the  alUes  at  tliis  time  were  v\alling  to  guarantee  the  sac- 
cession  of  the  throne  to  his  family ;  but  the  propositions  came  to 
him  at  Montereau  in  the  exultant  moment  of  victory,  and  he  rejected 
them  with  anger  and  contempt,  replying  that  he  would  not  sign  any 

treaty  which  left  France  lesser  in  territory  or  lower  in  rank 
Napoleon  than  whcu  he  received  her.  This  determination  to  have 
the  RhSw°°  ^®  Rhine  for  his  frontier  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  peace, 
fnatin.        and  the  Congress  of  Chatillou  broke  up   about  the  end  of 

March. '^ 

60.  The  Battles  around  Laon. — Military  operations  had  been 
resumed  in  the  meantime  between  Napoleon  and  Blucher,  wfao» 
rivalling  the  Emperor  in  energy  and  activity,  had  already  repaired 
his  disasters,  and  was  posted  at  Mery,  on  the  right  of  the  Seine,  in 
close  communication  with  Schwartzcnburg.  He  here  learned  tiiai 
the  corps  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  numbering  50,000  men»  had 
been  detached  from  Bernadotte's  army  to  reinforce  his  own»  and 
that  these  troops  would  arrive  by  way  of  Soissons  and  Rheims.  He 
therefore  again  left  the  army  of  Bohemia,  and  set  out  to  meet  these 
reinforcements.  This  movement  was  instantly  detected  by  NapoleoB, 
and  leaving  half  his  army  before  Troyes,  he  hastened  after  Blncher 
with  85,000  men,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  PrusniB 
marshal  would  now  fall  into  his  hands,  a  sure  prey.  The  only 
bridge  over  the  Aisne  was  at  Soissons,  which  was  held  by  a  Freneh 
ganison  under  Cteneral  Moreau ;  Blucher's  position,  therefoi«»  ba- 

*  AUboo's  Suzope  chap  87. 
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came  exiaremely  perilous,  for  Mannont  and  Mortier  were  strongly 
intrenched  behind  the  Cnrcq  in  his  front,  while  Napoleon  was  in  hot 
pnrsoit  after  him.  The  Emperor  was  thus  assured  of  victory,  when 
Morean,  under  circumstances  savouring  of  treachery,  surrendered 
Soissons  to  Winzingerode,  and  thus  enabled  Blucher  to  effect  the 
desired  junction  (4th  March).  Notwithstanding  this  cruel  reverse^ 
Napoleon  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  Blucher ;  and 
crossing  the  Aisne  at  Berry- au-Bac,  advanced  against  the  ^^  ^ 
position  of  the  Prussian  marshal  on  the  plateau  of  Craono. 

The  French  army  was  but  half  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
allies,  but  after  a  fearful  carnage  on  both  sides,  Ney  succeeded  in 
crowning  the  heights  on  the  Prussian  left,  on  which  Blucher  beat  a 
retreat,  and  fell  back  in  good  order  towards  Laon  (7th  March). 
This  city  occupied  a  formidable  position  on  a  rock  commanding  a 
vast  plain,  and  it  was  necessary  that  Napoleon  should  take  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  road  to  Paris.  Blucher's  army 
now  numbered  104,000  men,  while  that  of  his  great  antagonist 
amounted  to  no  more  than  52,000.  Nevertheless  an  at- 
tack was  immediately  made,  in  which  the  French  marshals  ^^  °' 
rivalled  each  other  in  courage  ;  and  the  heroic  guard, 
formed  for  the  most  part  of  young  recruits,  made  five  desperate 
assaults  under  the  most  terrific  fire.  Bat  in  the  dead  of  that  night, 
Marmont*s  troops,  which  had  arrived  from  Berry-au-Bac  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  were  ported  on  the  extreme  right,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  main  body,  were  surrounded  in  their  bivouac  by  the 
Prussian  corps  of  Ziethen  and  Prince  William,  and  utterly  routed. 
This  disaster  deprived  the  French  of  all  chance  of  success,  and 
Napoleon  drew  ofi*  towards  Soissons,  after  having  lost  6,000  men 
and  46  guns  in  these  various  combats  round  Laon,  besides  8,000  on 
the  field  of  Craone. 

The  exhaustion  of  his  troops  and  the  want  of  provisions  kept 
Blucher  completely    inactive   for    nine  days   in   his   impregnable 
position  ;    and   Napoleon,  conceiving  fresh   combinations   for   the 
overthrow  of  his  multitudinous  foes,  directed  his  forces  to 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  ho  suddenly  encoimtered  the  whole  ^aS^j^ 
army  of  Bohemia  on  its   march   to  join  that  of  Silesia  lorAniw. 
under  Blucher.     K  Napoleon  had  struck  straight  in  among 
them,  the  conseqacnees  might  have  been  incalculable  ;  but  unaware 
of  their  imprepared  condition,  he  turned  aside  to  effect  a  junction 
with   Macdonald  and  Oudinot  at  Plancy,   and  thus  gave  time  to 
Schwartzenburg  to  concentrate  his  troops  and  draw  them  up  ready 
for  battle,  on  the  heights  in  £ront  of  Arcis,  the  road  to  Troyes 


*■' 
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passmg  ihrongh  their  centre.  A  fierce  cavalry  enoonnter  in  which 
the  French  were  worsted,  began  the  action  (21st  March) ;  bat  aU 
the  efforts  of  the  Anstrians  and  Bavarians  to  storm  the  village  of 
Torcy  on  the  French  left  were  fruitless,  and  Napoleon  maintained 
his  position  round  Arcis  till  night.  On  the  following  day  a  general 
and  decisive  battle  was  fully  anticipated,  and  both  hosts  stood  to 
arms  at  daybreak ;  but  about  noon  Napoleon  began  to  retreat,  and 
perceiving  at  last  that  his  strength  was  unequal  to  grappling  with 
the  immense  masses  of  the  Allies,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
defence  of  Paris  for  the  present,  and  withdraw  towards  the  Rhine. 
By  this  manoeuvre  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  both 
Blucher  and  Schwartzenburg  with  Germany,  and  raise  a  new  army 
firom  the  garrisons  on  the  frontiers,  and  the  peasantry  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.'^' 

70.  The  Fall  of  Paris. — In  this  proceeding  Napoleon  deceived 
himself.  He  was  unaware  of  the  counter  revolution  that  was  going 
on  in  Paris,  and  in  other  towns  in  France,  and  to  what  extent  the 

people  were  weary  of  despotism.  The  allied  Sovereigns 
sifiM  of  a  had  been  already  invited  to  Paris  by  many  persons  of 
nMttonin  distinction,  and  especially  by  Talleyrand ;  the  Duke  of 
vraoce.         Ajigouleme  had  entered  Bordeaux  and  been  received  with 

the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  and  the  Count  of  Artois,  follow- 
ing in  the  rear  Guard  of  the  Grand  Army,  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation on  behalf  of  his  brother  Louis  XVIII.,  telling  the  people 
that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and  promising 
them  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  government. 
The  change  in  Napoleon's  plans,  therefore,  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  march  of  events,  and  the  allied  armies  continued 
their  advance  upon  Paris,  while  they  detached  Winzingerode 
with  a  strong  column  of  horse  to  follow  the  Emperor,  and 
lead  him  into  the  belief  that  the  Grand  Army  was  in  pursuit.  On 
the  27th  of  March,  Napoleon,  who  at  length  began  to  suspect  the 

truth,  suddenly  turned  upon  Winzingerode  and  overthrew 
BaitiMot  him  at  St.  Dizier ;  and  from  the  prisoners  taken,  he 
moF^  learned  that  the  Allies  had  defeated  the  corps  of  Marmont 
oiuuiipcnoiw.  and  Mortier  at  Fere  Champenoise   on  the   25th  ;    that 

another  corps  of  6,000  men  under  General  Pacthod  had 
fjEkllen  unawares  mto  the  hands  of  the  Allies  ;  and  that  the  latter 
were  now  three  days*  march  ahead  on  the  road  to  Paris.  The 
veil  fell  ^t  once  from  the   Emperor's   eyes.       "Nothing   but  a 

*  Alison's  Europo,  chap.  86. 
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thunderbolt/'  he  said,  ''  can  save  us ;  '*  and  at  daybreak  of  the 
S8th,  the  whole  army  was  in  motion  by  Doaleyant  for  Troyes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  Paris  by  the  route  of  Fontainebleao. 

On  this  same  day  ihe  two  armies  of  Schwartzenborg  and  Blucher 
were  finally  united  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame  at  Tril- 
port  and  Meux,  and  next  day  they  took  up  then:  positions  ^1^^^ 
around  the  great  capital,  which  was  totally  unprepared  for  bcfortPuii. 
any  resistance.     The  regular  troops  under  Marmont  and 
Mortier  did  not  exceed  in  number  22,000  men ;  the  National  Ghiard 
was  very  deficiently  armed :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs 
were  entirely  without  weapons.      Under  these  circumstances  the 
Empress  Maria  Louisa,  with  the  advice  of  her  council,  retired  to 
Blois  with  the  young  King  of  Rome  ;  and  she  had  barely 
escaped  before  Paris  was  invested  on  all  sides,  and  the  Theimpena 
attack  commenced.    Joseph  with  all  the  imperial  ministers  KormuiMiift 
then  followed  the  Empress,  and  the  city  capitulated,  but  biois. 
not  until  after  a  most  desperate  encounter  outside  the 
walls,  in  which  the  Allies  lost  more  than  9,000  men,  while  the  French 
loss  did  not  exceed  half  that  number.    A  free  retreat  was  allowed 
to  the  troops  who  quitted  the  city  that  night  (SOth  March),  and  on 
the  following  day  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris.* 

71.  Loss  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy. — During  these  events 
around  Paris,  the  afilEurs  of  Napoleon  in  other  parts  of  his  empire 
were  equally  disastrous.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Holland  in  the  preceding  December,  the  tricolor  waved  only  on 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois-le-Duc,  and  one  or  two  minor  fortresses. 
The  French  forces  were  chiefly  concentrated  round  Ant- 
werp, but  they  were  here  defeated  at  Merxem  (18th  Jan.)  ^^•'•^  "**^ 
by  Bulow,  and  a  British  division  under  Sir  Thomas  Gra-  M«nMm. 
ham,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  Spaiu  after  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa  ;  Bois-le-Duc  was  taken  on  the  25th ;  and 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  February.  The 
command  of  this  fortress  was  now  taken  by  the  veteran  republican 
Gamot;  and  his  able  measures,  combined  with  the  advance  of  Bulow 
into  France,  compelled  Graham  to  retire.  The  British  general  then 
attempted  to  carry  Bergen-op-Zoom  by  storm ;  but  he  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  The  French  general,  however,  found  it  necessary 
to  retire  under  the  walls  of  Maubege  and  Lille,  in  consequence  of 
the  gathering  forces  of  the  allies,  and  Belgium  was  thus  freed  from 
French  troops  in  the  field. 

Alison's  Europe,  ohap.  86 


In  the  Boath  of  France,  Angereftn  liad  been  ontnutid  «&  fta 

defence  of  the  Bhono  and  Saone.  But  «fter  a  amm» 
m  Am-  action  with  the  Aostriuis  on  the  ImintiJH  of  liinionat  (SOtt 
i,^"'       March),  he  eraonated  Lyons,  And  thoo  took  np  m  poiition 

along  the  Bbono  bo  hb  to  prevent  the  Autariaai  erai^^ 
Uie  coontry,  and  joining  Wellington's  army  on  the  Qaronna. 

The  preservation  of  Italy  hod  been  enbuated  to  Engene  BnB< 
hamaia,  the  most  faithful  and  davoted  of  all  Napolem'a  luoianute, 
in  this  period  of  his  nuBfortones.  The  treaahuTafUniBt,  luwnv, 
disturbed  all  his  plana,  and  he  was  compelled  to  &11  hwik  gtadialty 

npon  the  line  of  the  Po,  before  the  adTsneiag  AoafadHM; 
^^1^^^^  while  Marat,  whoBO  forces  were  now  joined  to  the  An^ 
tui.1.  'Sicilian  army  nndor  I^ird  William  Bentinok,  thmliMtil 

him  in  the  rear.  Under  these  circnniBtaiMes  the  Tinuli 
(tarrisoDS  iu  Italy  BnccesBively  sorreiideied,  and  in  the  £iBt  weak  of 
ilay  the  French  troops  finally  repassed  the  A^.=^ 

72.  FaBsage  of  the  Adanr. — The  conckding  op«r«tiau  of 
Wellington  and  Boolt  on  the  Nive  were  succeeded  by  a  ecniideraUt 
rest  to  both  armies.  But  while  they  thus  lay  inaetire,  poUtiad 
difiicoltiea  accumolated   on  both  sides.     The  Britiah  OoverauMat, 

instead  of  sending  reinforcements  to  Wellington,  recalled 
M^taHfu  ^"^"^  "^  ^  battahans  and  best  officers,  and  eren  conlem- 
wtotoiia:     plated  transporting  him    and  bis    army    by    eea    to  the 

Netherlands.  He  was  moreover  greatly  csnbomBsed  Jbr 
the  want  of  money  ;  the  Spanish  generals  encouraged  the  lioentiiMB- 
uess  of  their  sobliers,  and  displayed  theb  own  ill  will  by  lolla 
discontent  and  captions  complaints  ;  while  the  oivil  anthorities  dil- 
totbed  the  commnnications,  and  neglected  to  maintain  the  hoqittdi 
and  magazines.  A  change  m  the  Spanish  eonncila,  however,  tte 
rejection  of  the  treaty  of  Valency,  and  the  reoeqit  of  a  large  mn 
of  gold,  ameliorated  bis  position.! 

The  difficnlties  which  Burroonded  Sonlt.  being  far  greater,  were  BOt 

so  easily  remedied.  While  the  royalist  oommittces  were 
HH^^      already  active  in  his  rear,  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 

merchants  were  openly  opposed  to  the  war;  and  tiio 
forced  roquiBitions  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  troops  so 
exasperated  the  peasantry,  that  numbers  of  them  passed  into  the 
British  lines,  with  their  property,  to  obtain  protection  from  the 
mpinc  of  their    own   government.     Bonlt's  forces  were  moreover 
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radnced  by  dran^ts  to  Napoleon*8  army  on  the  Beine' 
and  while  Wellington  oonld  bring  100,000  men,  including  Spaniards, 
into  ihe  field,  hu  brave  antagonist  conld  not  mnster  more  than 
40,000,  ezelaaive  of  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  and  other  forts.  This 
inferiority,  however,  was  compensated  by  the  advantage  which 
Bonlt  possessed  in  having  his  right  protected  by  Bayonne,  beoanse 
ihat  fortress,  being  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and 
Adoor,  could  only  be  besieged  by  crossing  the  latter  river — an 
-«iiterprise  by  no  means  easy  in  the  face  of  40,000  men  posted 
under  its  guns,  with  a  powerful  flotilla  of  gun  boats  in  the  river. 
Nevertheless,  Wellington,  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements  which 
dvew  off  Sonlt's  attention  to  his  left,  effected  this  passage  on  the 
fi6th  of  February,  while  the  British  centre  and  right 
orossed  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  at  Villenave  and  Montfort ;  ^J^JST" 
on  which  Soult,  leaving  Bayonne  to  its  own  resources, 
drew  back  his  whole  forces  to  the  heights  of  Orthes  behind  the  Gave 
de  Pau,  and  there  awaited  the  approach  of  Wellington."^ 

73.  The  Battle  of  Orthes. — Soult's  position  was  on  a  ridge  of  hills 
partly  wooded,  partly  naked.    In  the  centre  was  an  open  rounded  hill  frcon 
whence  long  narrow  tongues  shot  out  towards  the  high  road  of  Pe3rrehorade 
on  the  left,  and  from  St.  Boes  on  the  right  towards  the  church  of  Baights. 
Orthes,  which  stood  a  little  behind  the  left  wing,  was  on  the  slope  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  receded  from  the  Gave-de-Pau ;  the  country  behind 
St.  Boes  on  the  right  was  low  and  deep,  while  behind  the  centre  The  Vnmth 
a  succession  of  undulating  bare  heathy  hills  trended  for  several  p«ui«* 
nriles  to  the  rear.    The  road  from  Orthes  to  St.  Boes,  and  thence 
to  Dax  passed  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  behind  the  line,  and  the  whole 
French  position  presented  a  concave  ftY>nt  covered  by  a  marshy  ravine,  which 
was  crossed  by  two  shorter  tongues  from  the  round  hill  in  the  centre. 


and  the  narrow  tongues  on  either  side  combined  to  forbid  a  front  attack ;  and 

Orthes,  being  strongly  occupied  and  covered  by  an  ancient  wall, 

also  forbade  an  attack  on  the  left.    It  therefore  only  remained  to  tim  fin  ef 

assail  the  French  flanks  along  the  narrow  tongues,  making  the  •ttack. 

principal  effort  at  St.  Boes,  and  overlapping  the  French  right  to 

seise  the  road  to  St.  Sever  on  the  Adour,  while  a  division  passed  the  Gave  to 

cut  oft  the  road  to  Pau.    By  this  plan  the  French  army  would  be  enclosed 

in  Orthes,  and  probably  compelled  to  surrender. 

At  daybreak  of  the  27th,  the  action  was  commenced  by  Beres- 
icftd  on  the  British  left,  who  turned  the  enemy's  right  under  Beille 
and  gained  the  road  to  Dax  beyond  it.     At  tiie  same  time  Pioton, 

«  AUaon'a  Europe,  chap.  87 ;  Kapler's  PeoinsuUr  War,  VL,  Book  XXIV.,  ohap.  L 
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moTing  along  the  great  road  from  Pejrehorade,  attacked  the  centre 
under  Foy,  while  Hill  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  at 
Btfesford-B     Souars  beyoud  Orthes.     Beresford,  however,  was  checked 
thiTFtS^'  on  the  ridge,  beyond  the  village  of  St.  Boes,  by  the  heavy 
light  faun.      concentric  fire  from  Reille's  artillery,  on  the  Dax  road,  and 
^         the  batuery  on  the  central  hill.     It  was  in  vain  that  with 
desperate  valour,  his  men  five  times  broke  through  the  village,  and 
attempted  to  gain  a  footing  beyond.     They  were  unable  to  sustain 
the  violence  of  the  enemy,  and  they  were   at  length  driven  back  in 
disorder.     At  the  same  moment  Picton's  attack  was  also  repulsed ; 
victory  seemed  to  declare  for  the  French ;  and  Soult,  con- 
^turtto?    spicuous  on  his  central  hill,  the  knot  of  all  his  combi- 
of  a  victory,     uatiou,  scciug  the  British  thus  broken  and  thrown  back- 
wards on  each  side,  put  all  his  reserves  in  motion  and 
ezolaimed  in  exultation,  '*  At  last  I  have  him.'* 

In  this  dread  moment,  Wellington,  who  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
Roman  camp,  suddenly  changed  his  plan  of  battle.  He  despatched 
Anson's  brigade,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  with  the  7th  divi- 
sion, and  Vivian's  cavalry,  to  support  Beresford  ;  then  he  ordered  the 
8rd  and  6th  divisions  up  the  hill  against  the  left  of  the  French  centre, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  veterans  of  the  light  division,  gallantly 
led  by  Colbume  with  the  62nd,  rushed  through  the 
S^Ttbe  swamp  and  up  the  hiU,  so  as  to  separate  Taupin's  divi- 
Biitiriiiaft  gion  disordered  by  its  success  against  Beresford,  from 
aiHt  centre.      j,^^    ^^^    ^^    ccutre.    Thcso     simultaucous    attacks 

were  decisive.     Reille's  victorious  wing,  assailed  on  both  flanks,  was 
driven  headlong    from  the    heights;   the    fall    of  Foy,  severely 
wounded,    threw     his     men     in    disorder ;     and     Hill,    having 
now    forded     the    Gkive,    and    rendered    the     French    position 
nntenable,    Soult    gave    orders    for     a    general    retreat.       The 
French  retired  in  good  order,  towards  Aire  on  the  Adour, 
^vnmL     °^king  a  stand  at  every  favourable  position;  but  they 
taft.  Mid        gradually  fell  into  confusion  ;  many  prisoners  were  taken, 
^^^^       and  numerous  conscripts  deserted.     Soult  ultimately  fell 
r«trMt.         back  upon  Tarbes,  in  order  to  secure  a  junction,  if  neces- 
sary, with   Suchct  in   Catalonia.       Wellington  marched 
to  St.  Sever ;  and  the  high  road  to  Bordeaux  being  now  open.  Mar- 
shal Beresford  was  detached  to  occupy  the  city.     He  was 
BtfMford      received  with  welcome  by  the  mayor  and  chief  citizens 
Bocdatax.      (12th  March),  who  immediately  proclaimed  Louis  XVUI. 
The   Duke    d'Angouleme  then  arrived,   the   Bourbonists 
took  the   ascendant,  and  Beresford  returned  to  the  army  with  a 
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portion  of  liis  troops,  leaTing  the  remabder  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  town.* 

74b  The  Battle  of  Toolonse.— Both  Soolt  and  Wellington 
remained  inactive  for  several  days  after  the  battle  of  Orthes,  each 
thinking  his  antagonist  the  stronger.  Bat  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence of  the  proceedings  at  Bordeaux  induced  Soult  to  issu^  a 
counter  manifesto  to  that  of  the  Bourbonists,  remarkable  for  its 
power,  and  evincing  the  sternest  resolution.  Anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  the  excitement  thus  produced  among  the  veterans  of 
his  army,  he  determined  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  after  some 
sharp  conflicts  on  the  20th  of  March  before  Tarbes,  he  fell  back 
upon  Toulouse  on  the  25th,  Wellington  coming  up  in  his  front  on 
the  27th. 

Soult  had  chosen  Toulouse  as  a  strategic  post,  because  it  commanded  the 
principal  passage  of  the  Garonne,  was  the  centre  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  roads  on  both   sides  of  that  river,  and  the  chief  military  stntegk  ad- 
anenal  of  the  south  of  France.     Having  thus  the  command  of  Tantagca  ot 
various  lines  of  operations,  he  could  retire  upon  Suchet  by  Car-  ToqIoom. 
cassone,  or  towards  Lyons  by  Alby ;  while  he  could  go  behind 
the  Tarn  and  defend  that  river  and  the  Lot,  or  even  retreat  upon  the  forces 
which  were  now  assembling  near  Bordeaux. 

Toulouse  was  not  less  valuable  as  a  position  of  battle.    The  city  was  sur- 
ronnded  with  massive  walls ;  the  Garonne  on  the  west  and  the 
creat  canal  of  Lang^uedoc  on  the  east  almost  encircled  it,  while  ifiut^ry 
the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien,  beyond  the  river,  was  flanked  on  two  Btrmsth  of 
tides  by  the  stream,  and  defended  in  firont  by  a  strong  line  of  in-  tuoIoum. 
trenchments.      On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  city  rose  a 
high  ridge  of  hills  beyond  the  canal  called  Mont  Rave,  and  it  was  here  that 
Soult  took  up  his  position  on  an  elevated  platform  called  the  Calvinet,  which 
he  strengthened  with  field  works ;  the  canal  with  its  fortified  outworks  and 
redoubts  forming  a  second  line  of  defence,  and  the  walls  of  the  city  a  third. 

As  the  British  army  approached,  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  was 
the  first  point  of  attack ;  but  the  passage  of  tho  river  at  this  place 
oould  not  be  forced  without  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  men.     A  pas- 
sage below  the  city  was  undoubtedly  the  prudent  course ; 
but  Wellington,  observing  that  when  across  the  south  side  ^**"^Kt<»« 
of  the  city,  ho  would  be   most  open  to  attack,  resolved  to  ^ttmck 
cast  his  bridge  at  Portet,  six  miles  above  Toulouse,  then 
throwing  his  right  wing  into  the  open  country  on  the  south  between 
the  canal  and  the  river,  attack  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  with  his 
centre  and  left.f 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Hill  succeeded  in  making  the  passage,  but  the 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  67 ;  Napier,  VI.,  Book  XXIV.,  chap.  2. 
f  Napier,  VI.,  155,  from  Wellington's  own  notes. 
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roads  were  found  to  be  impassable,  and  it  was  determined  to  make 
the  attempt  below.  On  the  4th  of  April,  the  British  left  of  18,000 
men  under  Bcresford,  accordingly  passed  the  river  near  Grenade, 
but  a  sudden  rising  of  the  river  rendered  it  necessary  to  take  up 
the  pontoons,  and  for  three -days  Beresford  thus  remained  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army.  Soult  however  remained 
immoveable  in  his  positions  on  Mont  Rave,  which  be  fortified  with 
great  care  during  the  interval  thus  afforded.  On  the  8tb  the  water 
subsided,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  passed  over,  Hill  being 
left  on  tiic  left  bank  to  tlireaten  St.  Cyprien.  The  allied  army 
consisted  of  52,000  men,  of  whopi  12,000  were  Spaniards  ;  the 
French  of  40,000. 

The  battle  began  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  lOih 
of  April.  Picton  and  Altcn,  with  the  8rd  and  Light  Divisions  on 
the  right  next  to  the  Garonne,  were  directed  against  the  HiH  of 
Pujade  at  the  end  of  the  plateau  on  the  French  left ;  Clinton  and  Cole, 
with  the  4th  and  5th  Divisions,  forming  part  of  Beresford's  corps, 
crossed  the  little  river  £rs  by  the  bridge  of  Croix  d*Orade, 
and  advanced  against  the  French  right,  skirting  the  IfiYel 


Complioftted 
movements 


of  the  British  gi'ound  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rave  under  a  tremendous 


army. 


Calvinet. 


flank  fire  from  the  summit ;  while  Freyre's  Spaniards  in 
the  right  centre  advanced  to  assault  tlie  redoubts  on  the 
But  the  latter  assailed  the  works  before  Beresford  had 
reached  the  French  right,  and  were  repulsed  with  heavy  slaughter ; 
Picton  also  was  not  successful  against  the  redoubt  at  the  bridge  of 
Jumcau  ;  and  Soult,  thus  victorious  on  two  points,  prepared  to 
pour  down  on  the  British  left  under  Beresford  with  15,000  iniantiy 
and  1,200  horse.  Bcrosford's  force,  originally  18,000  bayonets, 
had  been  cruelly  reduced  while  making  its  slow  way  for  two  mflas 
through  the  marshy  grounds  on  the   banks  of  the  Era ; 

as  they  approached  the  French  right,  the  ground  between 

of  BerMrord-s  the  Hver  and  the  heights  became  narrow  and  more  uuxj ; 
Diitkh  ton*    *  ^odj  of  French  cavalry  was  ahead,  an  impassable  Tvns 
on  their  left,  and  three  French   divisions,  sapported  by 
artillery  and  horsemen,  overshadowed  their  right. 

Such  was  the  position  when  Soult  was  preparing  his  fiinal  blow 
for  victory.  But  the  British,  halting  and  deploying  into  linSt 
received  and  repelled  the  shock ;  and  then  following  up  their  advan- 
tage, witli  the  42nd  and  70ih  Highlanders  in  £rQiit» 
SitJlSJh"  carried  in  the  confusion  the  redoubts  of  Sypiere  on  the 
right.  extreme  French  right.     Soult,  astonished  at  this  weakness 

of  his  troops,  instantly  drew  back  his  right  wing  and  pre- 


Heroic 
flrmuew 
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aented  a  fresh  front  so  as  to  defend  the  bridge  of  DemoisseUes  oyei* 
the  canal,  and  prevent  Beresford  gaming  the  south  and  onde- 
iended  side  of  Toulouse.     This  new  order  of  battle  required  fresh 
dispositions  for  attack ;  but  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  British 
soldiers  having  decided  the  first  great  crisis  of  the  fight,  and  Beres- 
ford having  got  his  guns  in  position,  the  attack  was  resumed  on 
the  redoubts  in  the  centre  of  the  Calvinet.     So  vehement 
was  the  rush  of  the  Highland  brigade,  that  the  French  at  ^JJ'S^ 
first  abandoned  the  redoubts,   but  instantly  rallied  and  w«7.mui 
retook  them ;  but  then  the  11  th  and  9 1st  regiments  came  up,  Jj^^^ 
and  the  French  again  fSfikwe  way,-  and  were  driven  down  the  toviobm. 
hill  towards  Toulouse.     The  British  guns  now  commanded 
the  suburbs  on  that  side  of  the  city,  and  Soult  withdrew  all  his  troops 
from  the  remaining  works  on  the  plateau,   and  ranged  them  behind 
the  canal.     Finding  next  day  that  Wellington  was  taking  measures 
to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  Carcassone,  he  retreated  during  the  night, 
leaving  1,600  wounded  to  the  humanity  of  the  British. 

The  French  had  five  generals  and  8,000  men  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  AUies  four  generals  and  4,600  men  killed  or  wounded.  "  A 
lamentable  spiUing  of  blood,"  observes  Napier,  '*  and  useless,  for 
before  this  period  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  France,  and 
a  provisional  government  was  constituted  at  Paris.***  Three  days 
after  this,  however,  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  made  a  sally  upon  the 
besiegers,  in  which  910  French  and  880  British  were  lost,  including 
the  gallant  General  Hay,  who  fell  early  in  the  fight,  and  Sir  John 
Hope,  taken  prisoner.! 

75.  The  Peace  of  Paris. — The  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment under  the  presidency  of  Talleyrand  (Ist  April) ;  the  Emperor 
was  then  formally  dechroned,  and   the  senate  and  people  absolved 
from  their  allegiance.     On  the  4th  of  April,  Napoleon,  perceiving 
that  his  marshals   and  older  generals  were  unwilling  to 
risk  their  fortunes  any  further  in  supporting  his  cause,  AbdiMtkm 
signed   at  Fontainebleau   an  abdication   in  favour  of  his  ^t  vm>. 
son,  and  of  the  Empress  as  regent.     But  the  Allies  would  tain«btoaa. 
not  accept  this  reservation,  and  on  the  11th  the  Emperor 
signed  an  unqualified  resignation  of  the  throne.     He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  retain  the  imperial  title,  the  island  of  Elba  was  assigned  as 
his  residence,  and  an  income  of  four  and  a  half  million  francs  placed 
at  his  disposal.     A  pension  was  likewise  conferred  on  the  Empress 
Josephine,  who  died,  however,  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  the  duchies 

*  Peninsular  War,  YL  160.  f  Alison's  Eorope,  ohap.  87. 
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of  Panna  and  Flacentia  were  settled  on  Maria  Lonisa  and  her  son. 
ThiB  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  powers, 
with  a  reservation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  never 
acknowledged  Napoleon  as  Emperor,  and  still  declined  to  do  so. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  three  days  after  the  fallen  monarch   had  left  Fon- 
tainebleau,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Paris,  between  the  Count  d'Aitois 

and  the  Allied  Powers,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  hostili- 
TiM  froaUMi  ^^^*  should  cease ;  that  the  foreign  armies  should  evacuate  the 
«f  vxmae»  French  territory,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  France  should  be  the 
d«fliMd-  same  as  on  the  ist  of  January,  1792,  except  that  certain  districts 

of  the  Ardennes,  the  Moselle,  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Ain,  put 
of  Savoy,  with  Avignon,  the  Venaissin  and  other  places,  should  be  annexed 
in  order  to  strengthen  her  eastern  frontier. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  Holland  should  receive  an  increase  of  territory 

and  be  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange  ; 
ytiwMat  of  that  the  German  states  should  be  independent  and  united  bv  a 
SS!r^  federal  leag^ue  ;  that  Italy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Austrian 
and  Italy.'       territories,  which  were  to  be  restored,    should  be  composed  of 

sovereign  states,  and  that  Switzerland  should  continue  to  enjoy 
its  ancient  independence. 

It  was  next  arranged  that  Great  Britain  should  retain  Malta  and  its 

dependencies,  while  she  engaged  on  the  other  hand  to  restore 
TenBswtth  all  the  colonies  taken  from  France  except  Tobago,  St.  Lnda, 
^*^^  and  the  Isle  of  France  ;  and  also  to  restore  that  part  of  St. 

^'^^'^^         Domingo  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Spain.     Sweden  was 

also  to  return  Guadaloupe  to  France,  and  Portugal  French  Guiana. 
All  subordinate  points,  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  new  arrangements  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  were  referred  to  a   general  Congress,  which  was  to 
assemble  in  the  autumn. 

This  treaty  was  confirmed  on  the  part  of  France  on  the  80th  of 
May,  by  Loais  XVlll.,  who  made  his  solenm  entry  into  Paris  on  the 
drd,  and  by  the  beginning  of  Jane,  Franco  was  completely  gvucomM 
by  the  foreign  armies  and  left  to  manage  her  own  affairs.'^ 

The  Peace  of  Paris  was  followed  by  some  subsidiary  treaties.  Rearrange- 
ments of  territory  were  made  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and 
snbeidiary  when  the  Allied  monarchs  visited  England,  it  was  agreed  thit 
yj***"*"  the  article  which  stipulated  the  aggrandisement  of  HoUsad 
AitttruTand  should  be  carried  out  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  thtf 
Bawia.        country. 

A  treaty  was  also  concluded  at  London  (13th  August,  1814I 
by  which  Great  Britain  restored  to  Holland  all  the  colonies  of  which  the 
latter  had  been  in  possession  on  the  ist  of  January,  1803,  cxc^ 
oreat  Britain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Esse^uibo  and  Beilscei 
and  Honasd.  In  consideration  of  these  colonies  Great  Bntain  paid  a  som  of 
three  millions  sterling — two  millions  to  Holland,  and  one  miDios 
to  Sweden  as  a  compensation  for  relinquishing  Guadaloupe. 

The  three  months  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  peace  were  i 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chap.  89. 
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period  of  general  rejoicing  in  England,  and  a  solemn  thanksgiTing 
was  held  in  St.  Panl's.  Wellington  was  promoted  to  the  ruik  of 
Dnke ;  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  pnbUcly  accorded  to  him,  and 
a  vote  of  £500,000  was  ako  granted  him  for  the  porchase  of  an 
estate.  Graham,  Beresford,  and  Bill  also  received  peerages  and 
pensions,  while  orders  and  decorations  were  freely  distributed 
among  the  generals  and  inferior  officers. 

7.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

THE   WAR    BETWEEN    ENGLAND   AND    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

76.  Position  of  the  United  States  in  1812. — The  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  Napoleon,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  was  followed  by  the  renewal  of  amicable  rela-  ^J^'^  ^ 
tions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1814. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  rupture  between  England  and  her  former 
colonies  have  been  already  enumerated  ;*  but  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  hostilities  which  followed,  a  brief  notice  of  the  position  of  the  Union  at 
the  period  of  the  rupture  in  June,  1812,  will  be  necessary. 

By  the  first  confederation  of  the  thirteen  United  States  in  1777,  each  of 
the  States  had  its  separate  legislature,  and  was  an  independent  republic  ; 
there  bein^  no  sufficient  central  authority  to  act  for  the  whole  Union. 
This  constitution,  being  found  inconvenient,  was  replaced  by 
another  drawn  up  by  Washington  and  an  assembly  of  delegates  ^MMffli^ffa 
from  all  the  States,  who  met  at  Philadelphia  (May,  1787).    The  «f  tiMUaittd 
supreme  authority    was    then    divided    between    tne  Federal  >t*t«>> 
Government  and  the  States  ;  the  former  being  endowed  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers,  and  the  latter  being  left   to 
govern  themselves   in  whatever  concerned   their  internal  affairs.       The 
legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State,  and  a  House  ^^ 
of  Representatives,  composed  of  a  varying  number  from  each  i-HW^topt, 
State  according  to  the  amount  of  population.    Congress  retained 
the  control  over  the  army  and  navy,  over  peace  and  war,  and  over  the 
levying  of  taxes  for  the  common  welfare  and  defence.    The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  an  elective  President,  and  the  judicial  power  in  one  supreme 
court,  with  its  district  and  circuit  courts. 

In  1790  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  States  had  signified  their  assent  to  this 
new  constitution  ;  but  as  the  population  increased,  and  families 
penetrated  into  the  western  wilds,  other  States  were  formed  and  Admiidflii 
admitted  into   Union,  so  that  in   the  year  1812,  when  the  war  offovi 
broke  out,  four  new  States  had  been  added,  namely,  Kentucky,  **»*^ 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and   Louisiana — the  last  of  which  was  pur- 
chased from  the  French. 

*  Ante,  Fsneraph  44. 
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The  first  President  of  the  United  States,  as  thus  reconstitnted^was 

George  Washington,  who  was  elected  by  the  Congress,  and 
^^^^^     took  his  oaths  of  office  on  the  80th  of  April,  1789.   At  the 

end  of  his  term  of  four  years  ho  was  re-elected,  and  in 
1797  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams,  the  Vice  President.  Both  of 
these  men   belonged  to  the   party,  known  as  the  Federalists^  who 

wore  in  favour  of  a  strong  national  government,  and  they 
The  Fader-  woro  opposed  to  the  eztrome  Democnttic  party,  of  which 
^{yji^  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  the  prominent  leaders.  The 
«>ta-  contest  between  these  two  parties  was  very  violent ;  and  it 

ended  by  the  election  of  Jefferson  as  President  in  1801, 
by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote.  This  triumph  of  the  Democratic 
party  secured  Jefferson's  re-election  in  1805 ;  and  as  the  pnncipleBof 
the  rival  sections  had  from  the  first  been  affected  by  the  relations  with 
England  and  France, — ^the  Federalists  being  inclined  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  Democrats  to  repnbUcan  fSrance, — the  govemmeBt 
of  Jefferson,  as  well  as  that  of  Madison,  who  succeeded  him, 
very  unfriendly  towards  England.  Hence,  while  the 
darangements  arising  out  of  Nf^K>leon's  Milan  and  Berlin  deereea 

were  tenderly  dealt  with,  the  British  Orders  in  ComieS 
v!$^ ^flL    ^'^^^^  ^^  greatest  bitterness  of  feeling.     The  assertion 

of  our  claim  to  a  right  of  search  for  British  sailoni  in 
American  trading  vessels  aggravated  this  feeling ;  President  Madison 
sent  a  hostile  Message  to  the  Ciongress  (1st  June,  1812)  and  an 
Aet  was  passed  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  Before  this 
declaration  was  known  in  England*  the  orders  in  Council  as  r^ardad 
America  had  been  rescinded ;  bat  the  Democratic  party  were  bent 
OB  war,  and  hostilities  accordingly  began,  although  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  presented  an  eloquent  Remonstrance  to  Congrsos 
against  them.* 

77.  The  American  Invasion  of  Canada.— Within  a  fortni^t  ef 

the  declaration  of  war,  the  Americans  invaded  Gasaia 

*JJ*JJ^     with  a  force  of    2,500  men   under  General   Hull,   tibs 

<teadft.]8u.    governor  of  Michigan  Territory.     He  crossed  the  rifcr 

Detroit  and  ci^tured  the  small  open  town  of  SandwklL 

But   the  miUtary  measures  adopted  by  General  Brock  were  aa 

judicious,  that  in  less  than  two  months  Hull  was  obliged  to 

late  at  Detroit.     A  second  attempt  under  General  Wadsworth 

repulsed  with   great  loss,  and  the  year's  campaign  on  land 

ni^ortunate  for  the  Americans.     But  their  navy  achieved  sevenl 

*  Snighi'd  Popular  Bistory,  vni.  2-5. 
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saocesses,  in  actions  between  sing^  ships,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
American  frigates  being  larger  and  snperiOT  both  in  guns  and  men  to 
those  of  the  English.  In  the  following  year,  the  British  Government 
sent  out  vessels  more  powerfully  armed,  and  the  engagements  for 
the  most  part  went  against  the  Americans.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Qiese  was  that  which  took  place  5^°^^ 
between  the  Shannon  (Captain  Broke)  and  the  Chesapeake  um 


(Captain  Lawrence)   outside  Boston  harbour  (1st  June,  ^JJ^J^ 
1813),  when,  after  a  short  and  sanguinary  battle  of  fifteen  ^' 

minutes,  the  American  frigate  was  boarded  and  carried  off  by  Cap- 
tain Broke  to  Halifax,  where  Captain  Lawrence,  who  had  fought 
his  ship  with  heroic  bravery,  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  officers  of  the  Shannon. 

The  knd  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814  were  again   directed  by 
the  Americans  against   the  Niagara  frontier,  and  were 
attended  by  various  vicissitudes.     In  the  former  year  they  Jjj^|j|^. 
took  York  (now  Toronto)  and  obtained  command  of  Lakes  vmem. 
Erie  and  Ontario ;  but  were  severely  defeated  at  Chryst- 
ler*8  Farm,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  driven  across  the  St.  Lawrence. 

78.  The  Occnpation  of  Washington  and  the  Attack  on  New 
Orleans. — ^Next  year    a  strong  body  of  Wellington's   Peninsular 
Teterans   was   sent  across  the  Atlantic,    under  the    command  of 
General  Boss,  accompalded  by  a  powerful  fleet   under  AdmixU 
Goekbum.     The  squadron  ascended  the  river  Patuxerent,  and  the 
anny  being  landed  at  the  village  of  Benedict,   advanced  against 
Wadiington,  which  was  taken  and  occupied,  after  a  sharp  defeat 
of  the  covering  army  at  Bladensburg  (24th  August).    But  the 
▼ictory  was  disgraced  by  a  wanton  outrage,  that,  namdy, 
of   the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings,  which  cidled  i>«iraetiaB 
forth  the  severest  reprehensions  in  England,  and  excited  ^SSS,^^ 
the  utmost  indignation  in  America.     Before  this,  many  WMbtogtoo. 
of  the  Americans  had  shown  little  interest  in  the  war ; 
the  New  England  States  had,  in  fact,  refused  to  send  their  con- 
tingents to  the  army  of  the  Union,  considering  that  the 
Bouthem  States  had  forced  them  into  hostilities  ;  and  at  ^^ 
one    time  they  entertained  some  notions  of  secession. 
But  the  destruction  of  their  national  edifices,  with  the 
archives  contained  in  them,  touched  the   national  pride  of   the 
Americans,   and  roused  them   to   extraordinary  vigour.       While 
preparing  to  attack  Baltimore,  General  Ross  was  lulled,  and  his 
troops  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  ships  ;   Sir  George  Prevost, 
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aithongh  at  the  head  of  9,000  Peninsolar  troops,  made  a  shameful 
retreat  from  the  redoubts  of  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  while  the  British  flotilla  on  the  Ls^e  was  defeated  by 

'^'ilke        ^^  enemy's  squadron  (11th  Sept.)  ;  and  in  the  extreme 

chunpiain.  Bouth,  the  foilure  of  an  expedition  against  New  Orleans 
(8th  Januaiy,  1815)  cost  the  lives  of  General   Paken- 

ham  and  other  excellent  officers  who  had  fought  under  Wellington 

in  Spain,  besides  many  brave  men. 

79.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent.— The  Peace  of  Ghent  had  meanwhile 
been  signed  (24th  December,  1814),  and  the  news  arriving  in 
February,    military  operations  were    at  once    suspended.       The 

impressment  of  seamen,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  nations, 
2"^**       which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  were  not  mentioned  in 

the  treaty  ;  it  was  only  stipulated  that  no  armed  vesselfl 
should  be  kept  on  the  Lakes,  and  that  both  Governments  should 
use  their  best  efforts  to  put  down  the  slave  trade  ;  while  the  dif- 
ficult questions  of  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswiok, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Great  Lakes,  were  left  unsettled,  to  give  rise 
to  future  disputes. '^ 
The  Americans  were  filled  with  joy  at  the  news  of  the  peace,  and 

displayed  no  resentment  at  the  omission  of  the  points 
^2*^JJU  which  had  led  to  the  dispute.  The  country  was  indeed  m 
mtom  a  deplorable  condition ;  trade  was  well  nigh  ruined ;  litUe 
A'***''^^      specie  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  paper  currency  commanded 

no  confidence.  It  was  the  disastrous  effects  upon  their 
trade  and  their  fisheries  which  caused  the  New  England  States  to 
protest  against  the  war ;  and  although  British  merchants  suffered 
severely  from  the  American  privateers,  the  inability  of  these  to  bring 
their  prizes  into  the  United  States  ports,  on  account  of  the  British 
blockading  vessels,  prevented  any  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
Americans,  and  the  captured  merchantmen  were  burned  at  sea.f 

8.— MINISTRY  OF  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  HUNDRED  DAYS. 

80.  The  Congress  of  Vienna. — The  Congress  of  Vienna,   whidh 

was  appointed  to  be  held  in  July,  1814,  did  not  meet  till  September. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  only  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia 

Tii«iii«mben  ^^^  Great  Britain  should  be  admitted  as  principaJs  in  the 

dehberations ;   but  this   was  instantly  protested   against 

by  Talleyrand  on  the  part  of  France,  and  was  also  objeeted 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  91,  par.  110. 
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to  by  Lord  Casilereagh,  who  felt  the  importance  of  having  France  as 
a  connteipoise  to  Russia.  Prince  Mettemich,  on  behalf  of  Austria, 
professed  a  similar  opinion,  and  after  some  warm  correspondence 
on  the  subject,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  and  even  the  Pope  should  be  included. 

The  first  points  were  easily  settled — namely,  the  union  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  under  the  title  of  William  I.  as  its  Sovereign  ;  the  ^iie  re-»r- 
union  o?  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  the  restoration  of  Han-  »»«•»"«*  ^ 
over,  with   a  considerable  accession  of  territory,   to  the   King  uiTcoiigreM. 
of   Great  Britain,    and    the    elevation  of    the  electorate  into 
a  kingdom. 

The  affeirs  of  Italy,  in  which  Austria  was  chiefly  interested,  did  not 
occasion  much  discussion  either.  She  recovered  Lombardy  and  the  Vene- 
tian territories,  except  the  Ionian  Isles,  which  were  erected  into  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Tuscany  and  Parma  also  fell  to 
collateral  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla 
were  given  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  Lucca,  erected  into  a  duchy, 
was  assigned  to  the  ex-queen  of  Etruria.  The  Pope  received  the  Legations, 
Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo  ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  recovered  Piedmont 
and  Savoy  with  the  addition  of  Genoa,  and  Joachim  Murat,  agreeably  to 
treaties,  was  left  in  possession  of  Naples. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  German  Empire  was  an  important  subject  of 
discussion.  Several  of  the  German  princes  and  cities  advocated  its  restora- 
tion ;  but  neither  the  Emperor  of  Austria  nor  the  Allied  Sovereigns  were  in 
favour  of  the  scheme,  and  instead  of  it,  a  federative  union  was  established 
for  Germany  with  a  Diet  to  be  held  at  Frankfort. 

The  restoration  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  claims  of  Russia  to 
Poland,  gave  rise  to  long  and  violent  debates.    The  two  powers 
mutually  supported  each  other  in  their  pretensions,  the  former  '^^  ^""^ 
demanding  the  whole  of  Saxony,  in  addition  to  the  Rhenish  pro-  STwoiwr"* 
vinces,  and  the  latter  insisting  upon  having  Poland.    The  views  ^boat  Poland, 
of  France,  Austria,  and  England  were  decidedly  opposed  to  these 
sweeping  appropriations ;  and  to  such  a  height  did  the  dispute  arise  that  both 
parties  prepared  for  war.    Alexander    halted  his  armies    in   Poland  and 
threatened  to  march  them  into  Moravia ;  Austria  also  put  her  troops  on  a 
war-footing,  and  the  disarming  of  France  was  suspended.     Matters  were  at 
length   brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the 
three  objecting  powers  (3rd  February,  1815),  by  which  they  agreed  to  support 
each  other  respectively  with  150,000  men.    The  knowledge  of  this  alliance 
gradually  got  abroad,  and  the  two  northern  powers  immediately  lowered 
their  tone. 

But  while  the  plenipotentiaries  were  thus  toiling  through  many 
difficulties  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe,  Napoieon 
all  their  labours  were  upset,   and   the    continent  again  ««^p«fr<mi 
plunged  into  confusion,  by  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  con«rJ^h?i! 
Elba,   and  his  landing  in  the  gulf  of   St.  Juan,   near  tuywtua. 
Cannes,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815.     The  news  of  this  ^^m^ 
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event  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  apon  the  Congress  ;  and  produced 
a  speedy  settlement  of  the  differences  relative  to  Poluid  and 
Saxony. 

A  portion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  including  the  Duchy  of 
Posen,  with  Thorn  and  its  territory,  was  ceded  to  Prussia  ;  Cracow,  with  a 
small  adjacent  territory,  was  recognised  as  an  independent  republic  ;  and  the 
remainder  containing  above  four  million  souls,  was  formed  into  a  separate 
kingdom  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  with  the  condition  that  the  Poles 
were  to  have  a  constitution  with  national  representation. 
Aignndiie-  Saxony  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Prussia  the  greater  part  of 
ant  of  Lusatia,  the  circles  of  Wittenburg  and  Thuringia,  and  other 

vniMift.  territories    on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe.    These  acqaisitions, 

together  with  those  from  Poland,  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces^ 
raised  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  first  rate  power.  Hanover,  also,  received 
a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  so  that  only  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  and  less  than  two-thirds  of  his  territory,  remained  to  this  Sovereign 
— the  most  steadfast  of  all  Napoleon's  allies. 

Among  the  minor  transactions  of  the  Cong^ress  were  the  treaties  for  the 
finee  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar  and  the  Meuse,  and  those  for  the 
limitation  or  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

81.  The  Causes  of  Napoleon's  Return  to  Power. — In  the  mean- 
time Napoleon  had  made  a  rapid  march  upon  Paris  with  all  the 

demonstrations  which  attend  a  triumphal  progress.  He 
Hftpotooai  literally  flew  to  empire  on  the  entiiusiasm  oi  the  troope 
!SSyy  and  the  ardour  of  the  people ;  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
Aula-  sank  at  his    approach,   and    when  he  re-entered    the 

capital  (20th  of  March)  the  King  and  the  Boyal  Family 
had  already  fled. 

The  causes  of  this  wonderfal  success  lay  not  only  in  the  charm 
which  surrounded  Napoleon's  name,  but  in  the  great  discontant 
which  the  restored  Goyemment  had  created  by  its  ill-advised  reac- 
tionary measures.  A  charter  had  indeed  been  granted  which  gave 
ample  securities  for  Hberty;  but  the  manner  and  spirit  in  vidiieh  it 

was  promulgated,  and  the  manifold  contradictions  between 
^^^eoaaaxj  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  the  habits  of  the  peq[>le, 
S^orbon  B^^^  S^^^  ^^  ^  general  dissatisfaction.     It  was  dedarei 

that  Qie  King  was  **  in  full  possession  of  his  hereditaiy 

rights,"  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  that  his  reign  in  £Mt 
had  commenced  on  the  death  of  Louis  XYII.,  the  unhappy  son  of 

Louis  XVI.  The  charter  was  accordingly  dated  in  the 
J^J^2^  nineteenth  year  of  the    King's  reign ;  it  was  said  to  be 

granted  of  the  King's  own  sovereign  will,  as  an  act  of 
grace ;  and,  that  as  he  derived  his  power  from  God  and  hk 
&thers  alone,  the  charter    could   not   be    regarded   as    a    com- 
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paet  between   him    and    his    people.       While   these    absolntist 
doetrines  gave  deep  offence  to  a  people  nnrtnred  in  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  and  accustomed  to  a  Government  which,  though 
utterly  despotic,  yet  constantly  boasted  of  its  power  being  based  on 
the  popular  will,  the  national  feelings  were  further  outraged  by  many 
yexatious  and  imprudent  acts.     Expiatory  mourning  was 
ordered  for  the  royal  victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ;  i»i»we«pinc 
honours  were  paid  and  monuments  erected  at  the  public  ^J'SmT'***^ 
expense  to  the  Royalist  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  Brittany  Beyoistion: 
and  La  Vendee  ;   and  the  whole  of  France  was  inces- 
santly accused,  in  pulpits  and  proclamations,  of  all  the  atrocities 
of  the  revolutionary  period.     The  holders  of  the  national  domains, 
numbering  several  millions  of  persons,  were  moreover  put  in  con- 
stant dread  by  the  loud  demands  of  the  priesthood  and  the  proposals 
of  the  Ministry,  lest  the  lands  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
revolutionary  Governments  would  be  sooner  or  later  forcibly  taken 
from  ihem. 

Yet  all  the  discontent  and  distrust  which  these  and  numberless 
other  reactionary  proceedings  excited,   would    not  have  brought 
Napoleon  back,  if  offence  had  not  been  given   to  the 
anny.     Thousands  of  old  soldiers,  released  as  prisoners  iteiBqw- 
of  war,  or  turned  out  of  the  fortresses  of  provinces  once  ^^'^^ 
within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  were  pouring  into  France  ^^y- 
to  find  the    numbers  of  ^eir  regiments  sdtered,   their 
eagles  taken  away ;  the  tricolour  replaced  by  the  white  flag  of  ihe 
B^irbons  ;  their  old  officers  reduced  to  half- pay ;  and  their  new  ones, 
men  whose  only  title  to  honours  or  command  was  their  birth  or 
services  in  foreign  ranks. 

In  the  midst  of  the  irritation  caused  by  these  and  numerous  other 
unnecessary  affronts  to  the  vanity  of  the  soldiers,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  were  sent  home  on  furlough,  and  a  host  of 
malcontents    thereby   spread    through  the  whole  country.     Ck)m- 
plaints    of    tarnished     honour,    the    loss    of  Flanders    and  the 
surrender     of    the    Rhine    frontier,    were     now    rife    in    every 
village;   recent  disasters  were  all  referred  to  treachery;   and  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  France  were  said  to  have  been   sacrificed 
for  the   restoration   of  a  hatefril  fiamily  to  the   throne. 
Accordingly,   the   summer  of  1814  had  scarcely  passed,  AcMutv. 
ere  plots    and  conspiracies  began  to  be  concocted,   and  ^l^in 
Napdieon,  watching  the  progress  of  opinion  with  a  keen  rrmnet. 
eye,  was  kept  fully  informed  of  the  designs  for  his  restora- 
tion, since  no  restriction  had  been  placed  upon  his  correspondence. 
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or  the  visits  of  his  friends  to  his  island  principality.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  neither  the  King  nor  his  Ministers  seemed  to  entertain 
the  slightest  apprehension,  that  a  counter  revolution  was  thus 
growing  hefore  their  eyes.  While  the  glories  of  the  Empire  were 
the  topics  of  daily  conversation  in  the  streets  and  the  coffee  houses ; 
while  the  muse  of  Berangcr  was  enshrining  the  memory 
of  Napoleon  in  song ;  and  the  soldiers  spoke  of  the 
exile  under  the  endearing  sobriquets  of  the  Petit  Corporal,  and 
Pere  la  Violette,  the   Bourbon   Government  fondly   dreamed  that 

Napoleon  was  being  forgotten,  as  easUy  as  they  had 
te^^uie  ^®^^"^®^  *^®  symbols  of  his  authority  from  the  palaces 
aium  and  public  buildings.     The  sense  of  security  which  they 

^^^j^^^  experienced  was  in  some  degree  imparted  to  the  aUie8» 
wnueh  although  some,  more  suspicious  than  the  rest,  proposed 
vobuc  fed-     ^g  rcmoval  of  the  great  disturber  to  the  Azores  or  the 

Canaries.  Thus  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna  went 
on  reorganising  the  poUtical  system  of  Europe,  as  if  Napoleon  had 
entirely  passed  out  of  existence. 

82.  Napoleon's  Measures  for  the  Re-establishment  of  his 
Authority. — Yet  while  Napoleon  was  thus  enabled  to  resume  the 
crown  without  firing  a  single  shot,  he  soon  found 
XApoieon's  himself  in  a  more  critical  position  than  at  any  previous 
diaenitiM  period  of  his  remarkable  career.  France  was  exhausted 
MheTeg^  with  his  long  and  bloody  wars,  and  divided  by  factions; 
tiM  throne.  Qiyji  ^qjc  threatened  the  south ;  the  formidable  Yendeeans 
rose  in  insurrection ;  the  workin^men  of  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  other  cities,  revived  the  sinister  cries  of  the  Beign  of  Terror ; 
and  now  that  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  was  over  and  almost 
universal  distrust  ensued,  a  strong  disioclination  to  take  office  was 
shown  even  by  his  warmest  adherents. 

His  extemsd  dangers  were  equally  formidable.  The  whole  of 
Europe  was  still  in  arms ;  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
He  b  pro-  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  him  to  be  without  the  pale 
^^^^.  of  public  and  social  law,  and  as  an  enemy  and  disturber 
tow.  of  ike  tranquillity  of  the  world,  Hable  to  public  vengeance ; 

the  alliance  of  Chaumont  was  revived;  and  the  aUied 
sovereigns  placing  no  reliance  on  Napoleon's  assurances,  declined 
to  receive  any  of  his  overtures,  and  arrested  all  his  messengers. 

Never  did  the  genius  of  Napoleon  display  itself  so  conspicuously 
as  when  he  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  these  gathering  dan- 
gers.    He  restored    to  the  regiments  their  eagles  and  their  old 
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nmnbers ;  he  called  out  all  the  veterans  and  reorganised  the  National 
€hiards ;  thousands  of  workmen  were  employed  in  the 
mannfactore  of  arms ;  the  seamen  of  the  yarioos  ports  ^^"^^^ 
were  drilled  and  equipped  for  miUtary  service;  horses 
were  seized  in  every  direction;    fortifications    were    traced  ont 
and  began  for  the  defence  of  Paris ;  and  in  the  short  space  of  t¥^ 
months,  5t50,000  men  were  under  arms,  of  whom  220,000  were 
already  in  the  field.    Nor  was  the  Emperor  less  energetic  in  civil 
matters.     Constrained  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  he 
sought  for  the  support  of  the  Constitutional  party,  many  2*^^^JJ 
of  whose  members,  including  La  Fayette,  Camot,  Lan-  tauonai  ptftj. 
juinais,  Benjamin  Constant,  Sismondi  and  others,   che- 
rished   republican    sentiments,   and  would    not   have  cared    to 
entrust   even      a    momentary    dictatorship     to     the     hero     of 
the    18th    Brumaire.    But    even    among    these    Irreconcilables, 
Napoleon  won  individuals  by  the  charms  of  his  address  and  the 
plausibiUty    of    his    speeches;    he    selected     from    them  most 
of    his    Ministers,    and    entrusted    to    them    the    framing  of   a 
new  Constitution.    This  Constitution,  which  was  chiefly  the  work 
of  Constant,  the  publicist,  was    a   literal    copy  of  the 
Charter  of  Louis  XYIII. ;  and  after  being  submitted  to  aimwood. 
the  people  for  their  acceptance,  was  solemnly  sworn  to  2J^J^?i. 
and  confirmed  in  a  grand  festival  on  the  Champ  de  Mai,  Mai. 
in    presence   of  all  the  officers  of  state,  the  electoral 
colleges,     the    army,   the   National    Guards,   and    an     immense 
assemblage    of    the     people.      But    when    the    elections    were 
concluded,    and  the    now  Chamber   of  representatives   assembled 
(8rd  of  June),  it  soon  appeared  that  Napoleon  possessed  little  hold 
upon  pubUc  opinion.     Lanjuinais,  the   old   Girondist,   was  elected 
f^esident  of  the  Chamber,  iostead  of  the  Emperor*s  brother  Lucicn  ; 
La  Fayette,  after  twenty  years'  exile,  again  appeared  among  the 
deputies ;  and  such  a  determined  spirit  of  independeDco 
was  sho^n,  that  Napoleon  folt  it  was  upon  the  army,  and  Napoieont 
the  army  alone,  that  his  real  security  depended.     Com-  So^'iy^ 
mittipg  the  Government,  therefore,  to  a  council  presided  »»»« "™y- 
over  by  his  two  brothers,   Joseph  and  Lucien,  he  gladly 
quitted  the  intrigues  and  treasons  of  the  capital,  and  set  oat  for  the 
army  which  was  then  concentrated  between  the  Sambre  and  Philip- 
ville  to  the  number  of  122,000  men. 

83.  Preparations  of  the  Allies. — The  British  at  Brussels. — The 
time  which  the  French  Emperor  had  thus  vigorously  improved  had 
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not  been  wasted  by  the  Allies.  They  had  chosen  their  ground  in  the 
meeting  of  Congress  ;  but  while  they  had  hosts  of  troops,  safficient 
to  render  victory  certain,  they  were  aU  miserably  deficient  of  money. 
The  British  Government,  therefore,  as  the  universal  paymast^, 
came  forward  with  enormous  supplies ;  and  although  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  in  the  House  of  Commons  proposed  that  the  Regent  should 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  peace,  and  a  second  motion 

was  put,  for  an  address  praying  the  Crown  not  to  in- 
n^^e*  for  ^^^^^  *^®  couutry  in  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a 
til*  war.        particular  person  from  the  Government  of  France,   both 

motions  were  rejected  by  immense  majorities,  and  the 
necessary  sums  were  voted  almost  without  idquiry.'*'  The  bud- 
get brought  forward  on  the  14th  of  June  included  a  total  charge 
of  eighty-one  millions,  of  which  thirty-six  milUons  were  a  loan,  and 
eleven  millions  had  already  been  apportioned  as  subsidies  to  the 
aUied  powers. 

Thus  furnished  with  the  sinews  of  war,  the  Allies  began  to  put 
their  columns  in  motion  early  in  April.     For  a  short  time  Austria 

found  sufficient  occupation  in  Italy,  where  Murat,  who 
eIS^*edfrom  ^^  again  allied  himself  with  Napoleon,  and  still  har- 
luiy.  boured   the   dream  of  being  King  of  all  Italy,  crossed  the 

Po,  with  the  intention  of  driving  out  the  Austrians  from 
the  Peninsula.  But  ho  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Tolentino 
(8rd  May)  and  being  utterly  deserted  by  his  troops,  fled  to  Toulon, 
while  his  throne  was  again  occupied  by  the  Bourbons. 

Meanwhile  the  three  great  armies  formed    by  the   Allies    drew 

towards  the  French  frontier ;  that  of  tlie  Austrians 
ttol^i!l^w'  and  Bavarians  under  Schwartzenburg  towards  the 
iamotion.      Upper  Bhino,  and  those  under  Wellingtonr  and  Blucher 

towards  the  Lower  Bhine  and  the  Belgian  frontier. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  having  served  as  ambassador  in 

Paris,  had  latterly  been  attending  the  Congress   of  Vienna  as  the 

British  representative  ;     but  he  had  very  early  foreseen  that  the 

peace  of  Europe   would  soon  be  disturbed,  and  in  the  month  of 

September,  1814,  had  sketched  out  a  plan  for  the 
o?wS'°  de^«^<^«  0^  ^®  Flemish  frontier.  His  advice,  and  the 
ton's  army  uumcrous  hiuts  he  threw  out,  were  very  little  regarded 
K«iberi«nd8     ^^  ^®    British    Government,  and  the  forces  which  he 

found  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  4th  of  April,  when  he 
arrived  at  Brussels,  were  far  from  being  efficient.       One-fourth  oi 

♦  Knight'B  Popular  History,  VIEI.,  27. 
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them  were  raw  Belgiam  and  HahoTerian  leyieSt  on  whom  litik 
leHance  eoold  be  placed  ;  but  the  Horse  and  Foot  Guards,  the 
Old  German  Legion,  and  several  of  the  most  distingmshed  Penin- 
gnlar  regiments  were  present,  together  with  Picton,  Hill,  Clinton, 
Pack,  and  many  of  Wellington's  old  comrades.  The  number  of 
these  troops  did  not  exceed  80,000  men,  and  they  were 
distributed  in  cantonments  around  Brussels  ;^  while  the  p<»itioiifla( 
Prussian  army  under  Blucher  numbering  110,000  men  ^^SSia 
were  at  Charleroi,  Namur,  Dinant,  and  Liege.  In  these 
positions  the  Allied  genet  als  simply  stood  on  the  defen- 
ffive;  the  British  covering  most  of  the  great  approaches  to  Brussels, 
without  losing  their  hold  upon  Holland  and  their  communications 
with  England,  and  the  Prussian  army  guarding  the  highroad  which 
leads  by  the  valley  of  the  Sambre  to  Charleroi,  and  watching  the 
line  of  the  Meuse.  Both  Wellington  and  Blacher  were  equally 
on  the  alert  for  three  months  before  hoetihties  began,  and  they 
received  through  various  channels  reports,  more  or  less  accurate, 
of  all  that  was  going  on,  whether  among  the  French  troops  on  the 
frontier  or  about  Napoleon's  person. 

As   early  as   the   80th   of   April,  Wellington  issued    the  most 
precise     directions    to    the    officers    under    his    command,    how 
to   act  in   the    case    of   the    French   suddenly   commencing    an 
attack  ;     and    he    kept    a     steady    eye    upon    every   road   or 
avenue  by  which  his  outposts  might  be  approached.     The  notion , 
therefore,   which    once    prevailed,    that   when    Napoleon   set   his 
army  in  motion  on  the  15th  of  June  and  attacked  the 
Prussian  outposts  at  Charleroi,  Wellington  was  taken  by  Atucia  np<m 
surprise,  has   no    foundation  in  truth,  and  is  not  sup-  ^t^«!^ 
ported    by    the    Wellington   despatches  which   Colonel  chwieroL 
Gurwood  has  since  given  to  the  world.!     The  news  of 
this    attack   was    reported   to   the  Duke  that    afternoon    by   the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  a  memorandum,  conveying  to  the  various 
corps    detailed   instructions    for    preparing    to    meet  the   enemy, 
was   immediately  drawn  up  and   despatched  without  a  moment's 
delay.     That  same  evening  there  was   to   be   a   grand  ball  at  the 
hotel  of    the    Duchess   of    Richmond   in    Brussels,   and    it    was 
suggested  that,  since  all  the   superior  officers  had   been  invited, 

*  WeUington's  army,  on  paper,  nnmbered  abont  106,000  men,  bat  of  these,  16J00O 
Hanse  and  Daninh  troopB  were  not  i>rt;8«nt  attho  oponing  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
nomber  given  in  the  text  in  a  tolerably  correct  esitiinate  of  the  Bntinh  strength. 
Boo  Aliflon's  Europe,  appendix  to  chap.  93  ;  Sibome'a  History  of  the  War  in  Franca 
and  Belgiam  in  1815,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  3;  and  Oleig's  Story  of  Waterloo,  p.  29. 

i  See  also  Sibome,  L,  77  note. 
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the  Duchess  should  be  requested  to  postpone  her  entertain* 
ment.  But  Wellington  considered  ^at  this  step  would 
^^1^**  create  premature  alarm,  and  the  ball  was  accordingly 
given.  The  officers  however  were  instructed  to  retire  one 
by  one  in  Qie  midst  of  the  festivity,  and  repair  to  their  respective 
posts ;  and  when  the  company  hsA  broken  up,  the  revelry  was 
almost  immediately  succeeded  by  the  bugle-call,  the  rolling  of 
drums  and  the  screaming  of  bagpipes.  Before  the  morning  dawn, 
the  reserve  at  Brussels  were  all  on  the  march  through  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  on  the  road  to  Quaire  Bras,  where  the  several  columns  of 
the  army  had  been  ordered  to  concentrate ;  and  as  the  Duke  passed 
with  his  staff  to  the  front,  his  men  were  all  in  the  best  of  spixitB, 
and  cheered  him  as  he  rode  along.'" 

84.  The  Battle  of  Ligny. — When  Napoleon  fell  upon  the  Pros- 
sians  at  Charloroi  the  latter  retired  upon  Fleurus,  and  Marshal 
Blucher  immediately  concentrated  his  army  upon  Sombref,  in  a 
position  which  had  long  been  previously  surveyed  and  selected  as 
the  fittest  for  combining  his  operations  with  those  of  Wellington. 

This  position  was  sheltered  in  front  by  the  rivulet  of  the  Lignv,  and  by 
the  village  of  St.  Amand  on  the  right  and  that  of  Ligny  on  the  left ;  and  a 

semicircular  ridge  behind  them,  on  which  the  artillery  was  placed, 
Bhicber't  commanded  the  whole  field.  The  advantage  of  the  position  was, 
podtioD  ftt  that  it  covered  the  high  road  from  Namur  to  Nivelles  and  Qaatre 
■•»**«'•         Bras,  at  the  point  where  the  roads  from  Charleroi  and  Thum  fid! 

in  with  it,  and  thus  connected  the  Prussian  army  with  the  left  of 
the  English.  Its  disadvantages  however  were,  that  it  offered  no  security  for 
maintaining  this  communication,  while  the  two  villages  in  advance  were  too 
far  removed  from  the  line  to  permit  of  their  being  reinforced,  in  case  of  need, 
except  at  great  hazard.  Wellington,  who  rode  to  Sombref  and  conferred 
with  Blucher  before  the  battle,  did  not  approve  of  the  Prussian  arrange- 
ments, but  refrained  from  pressing  his  objections.* 

Napoleon*8  object,  as  already  stated,  was  to  atttack  the  Pms- 
sians  before  they  could  unite  with  the  British  army.  He 
Mayientto  therefore  followed  them  straight  from  Charleroi,  havmg 
Qnatn  Bna.  despatched  his  left  under  Ney  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras  and 
fall  on  the  Prussian  rear.  But  the  timely  arrival  of  Sir 
Thomas  Picton*s  division  at  this  place,  with  the  Brunswickers  and 
the  contingent  of  Nassau,  interfered  with  this  manoeuvre,  and  Napo- 
leon, after  vainly  waiting  for  its  development,  gave  the  signal  for 
attack  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (16th  June). 

The  Prussian  army  numbered  80,000    men,  including   12,000 

*  aieig'fl  story  of  Waterloo,  Chapters  VIL  and  VUL 
f  Ibid.,  pp.  66and8S. 
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mfBirj  with  288  gmui ;  ilie  Freneh,  72,000,  of  whom  8,000  mte 
CftYtlry  mtii  248  guns.     The  real  attack  nas  in  the 
centre,  against  which  80,000  men  under  Gerard,  were  Jj^J^J^SJ** 
directed  by   Napoleon.      Ligny   was  taken   and    re- 
taken three  times;    and  the    battle    had   thns   been   going  on 
for  three    honrs,    all  Blacher's    reserves    having  been  engaged, 
and  Balow*s  corps  not  having  yet  come  up  from  Liege,  when  the 
appearance  of  D'£rlon*s  corps,  20,000  strong,  on  the  extreme  Pma- 
aian  right,  tnmed  the  scale  in  favonr  of  the  French.  The  timnltane- 
ons  charge  of  MUhaud's  cuirassiers  in  the  centre,  and  of 
d^t  battalions  of  grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  all  fresh  and  SifSlli.... 
free    from    fatigue,    proved    decisive ;    the    Prussians,  and  nvrow 
exhausted  with  their  long  and  gallant  fight,  were  driven  S^^^*** 
from  Ligny,   and  Blucher,  charging  with  his    cavalry  to 
retard  the  pursuit,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and  was  ridden 
over  by  the  enemy.     But  his  men  rallied  and  rescued  their  brave 
old  marshal ;  and  then  retired  in  perfect  order  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wavre,  where  they  were  joined  by  Balow.     This  movement 
indeed  was  effected  so  admirably  during  the  darkness,  that  the 
French  were  ignorant  of  it  and  attempted  no  pursuit.    It  was  not 
until  noon  next  day  that  the  route  of  the  Prussians  was  known,  and 
tiien  Napoleon  detached  Grouchy  with  82,000  men,  while 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  coming  conflict  with  Wei-  ^  JmSin? 
lington.     In  this  engagement  the  I^ussians  lost  16,000  then«Miui 
men,    besides    10,000    stn^lers,    who    had    been    in 
battle  that  day  for  the  first  time.     The  loss  of  the  French  was 
7,000.* 

85.  The  Battle  of  Qnatre  Bras. — ^Whilo  the  Prussian  army  was 
thus  fiercely  engaged  with  the  main  body  of  the  French  under 
Napoleon  in  person,  an  equally  desperate  conflict  was  raging  at 
Quatre  Bras  between  Wellington  and  Ney. 

Quatre  Bras  was  nothing  more  than  a  fann  house  which  stood  at  the 
point  where  the  four  roads  to  Namur,  Nivelles,  Charleroi  and  Brussels 
crossed  each  other.  Its  possession  was  thus  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Alhes,  in  order  to  secure  their  communications,  The  podUon* 
for  which  reason  the  outposts  of  the  Anglo-Belgian  army  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  extended  to  Frasne  towards  Charleroi,  while 
the  wood  of  Bossu,  on  the  right,  and  the  farms  of  Gemioncourt  and  Pied- 
mont on  the  left  of  the  Charleroi  road  were  strongly  occupied  in  order 
to  cover  so  important  a  position. 

If  Ney  had  made  an  early  attack  he  would  probably  have  secured 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  XUL,  par.  4B41]  Qidg's  Wfttorloo,  ohapten  XIL  and 
XIL    Sibome,  L,  chap.  0. 
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the  post  before  the  British  troops  arriyed  from  Bmssels  ;  bat  it  was 

not  until  noon  that  he  advanced  from  Gosselies,  where  he 

tJ!^tha        had  passed  the  night,  and  it  was  half-past  two  before  he 

jwiuon        had  collected  any  considerable  force  in  front  of  Qoatre 

BritiabarriT*  Bnis.     As  it  was,  howevor,  the  Belgians  overpowered  by 

fiM«ft  numbers   were  soon    overthrown   and   driven    from   iJl 

their  positions  into  the  wood  of  Bossn.    Bat  jast  at  this 

janctare,  Picton's  division,  the   4th  Hanoverian  brigade,  and  the 

Branswickers  came  ap  in  haste,  and  immediately  formed  in  two 

lines  along  the  Namar  road.     The  Allies  wore  now  eqaal  in  strength 

to  the  French,  both  nambering  somewhat  more  than  20,000  men; 

bat  the  allied  army  was  very  deficient  in  artillery,  while 

The  Briudi    the  Belgian  cavalry,  which  constituted  their  only   horse, 

BraiM^cktra  P^®^®^  utterly  worthless  in  the  hour  of  need.    The  British 

the       infantry  and  the  Branswickers  had  therefore  to  bear  the 


teo^  01  th*  ^^^^®  brunt  of  Ney's  attack,  and  though  charged  with  the 
tatue.  utmost  fury  while  entangled  among  the  fields  of  standing 

rye,  by  the  French  cuirassiers,  who  neither  gave  nor  took 
quarter,  they  held  their  ground  with  undaunted  courage  until  three 
o'clock,  when  Wellington  arrived  in  person  from  his  conference  with 
Blncher.  The  conflict,  however,  still  continued  unequal,  and  the 
arrival  at  this  time  of  Kellerman's  Dragoons,  which  raised  the 
enemy's  horse  to  above  five  thousand  men,  enabled  Ney  to  employ 

that  arm  with  fatal  effect.  The  42nd  and  44th  regiments 
SuiS?^  were  charged  so  frequently,  oven  to  the  very,  bayonets  of 
ik«  Ftench  the  soldicrs,  that  nothing  but  their  extreme  steadiness 
^*^^'  saved  them  from  instant  destraction.     The  28th   on  one 

occasion  watf  assailed  on  three  faces  at  once,  but  calmly  reserving 
their  fire  tiU  the  enemy's  lances  appeared  within  twenty  paces,  they 
poured  in  such  a  deadly  volley  tibat  the  horsemen  were  instantly 
scattered  in  every  direction.  So  also  did  the  82nd, 
79th,  92nd,  and  95th  regiments  nobly  distinguish  themselTes; 
indeed,  every  British  soldier,  while  sorely  exposed  to  the  grapeshot 
of  the  French  batteries,  fought  that  day  as  if  the  fate  of  the  batUe 

depended  upon  his  single  arm.  Thus  the  conflict 
^mtL  rdn-  raged,  twelve  thousand  British,  Hanoverians  and  Brans- 
'^'''^frflja  wickers  keeping  at  bay  double  that  number  of  French, 


including  five  thousand  admirable  horse.  At  length, 
^iSi^  about  six  o'clock,  Alten's  German  division,  and  two 
r«ure.  brigades  of  Guards  arrived  and  raised  the  allied  forces  to 

28,000  men.  These  veterans,  covered  as  they  were  with 
dost,  and  dropping  with  fatigue  after  a  toilsome  march  of  eighteen 
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miles,  immediately  plunged  into  the  fight ;  and  Ney,  finding  himself 
unable  to  force  the  position,  and  not  being  supported  by  D'£rlon's 
division  of  20,000  men  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  fell  back  at  night- 
fall, with  the  loss  of  4,000  men.   The  Allies  lost  more  than 
5,000,  and  among  the   slain  was  the  gallant  Duke  of  ^^f^f  ***' 
Brunswick,  who  fell  while  rallying  his  men,  when  they  Bnuuwick. 
were   suffering  dreadfully  from  the  ^e  of  the  French 
artillery. 

Although  the  British  had  thus  successfully  maintained  their  posi- 
tion, the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny  and  their  retreat  upon 
Wayre,  necessitated  a  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  Wellington, 
in  order  to   keep  open  the   connection  between  the  two 
armies.     The   British  accordingly  fell  back  on  the  mom-  weuincton 
ing  of  the   17th   through  Genappe  to  Waterloo,  and  as  u'^n^waur- 
the  Prussians  round  Wavre  were  again  in  the  best  order  loo.  th©  pni«- 
and  well  prepared  for  battle,  it  was  arranged  that  they  w«^e!"*^*' 
should  come  to  the  assistance  of  Wellington,  if  the  French 
attacked  him  on  the  morrow,  "t^ 

86.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.— The  Night  before  the  Battle.— 
The  march  of  Wellington's  army  from  Quatre  Bras  to  the  heights 
of    Mont  St.  Jean  in  front  of  Waterloo,  on  the  17th  of  June, 
was  performed  under  an  incessant  fall  of  rain,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  furious   thunderstorm.      The  following  night  was  also  one   of 
continuous  rain,  with  peals  of   thunder  and  frequent  flashes  of 
lightning  ;  the  whole   face  of  the  ground  was  saturated 
with   water  ;   yet    depressing  as   these  things   were,  no  |J}2!hM*** 
feeling  of  despondency  entered  the  breasts  of  the  soldiers 
as  they  lay   drenched  in  their  cheerless  bivouacs,  among  crops  of 
grain,  potatoes  and  clover.     Every  man  knew  that  a  decisive  battle 
would  be  fought  on  the  morrow,  and  that  the  two  great  captains  who 
bad  respectively  vanquished  every  other  antagonist,   would  at  last 
contend  with  each  other  for  the  palm  of  victory.      This  intensity  of 
feeling  was  manifested  during  the  planting  of  sentries  and 
yidettes,  and  the   posting  of  piquets  during    the  night.  2||^|^.o, 
Contrary  to  the   usual  custom  of  armies  in   a  regular  bothanniM. 
campaign,   this    operation   was    not  performed    by  the 
French  with  the  customary  friendliness  and  good  humour  ;   and  all 
along  the    hollow  which   separated  the    two  armies,   a   series  of 
skirmishes  and  single  combats  went  on  throughout  the  whole  night. 

*  Alison'!  Europe,  chapter  XCm.,  par.  51-61 :  Sibome's  Hist  of  the  War  in  France 
and  Belgium  in  1S15, 1.,  chap.  5.    Oleig's  Waterloo,  chapters  9  and  10, 16  and  17. 
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The  field  of  Waterloo  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Brassels,  the  forest  of 
Sdgnies  about  eight  miles  in  width,  intervening  between  the  two.    The 

English  position  extended  about  two  miles  in  length  along  the 
The  taeighu  crest  of  a  range  of  gentle  eminences  called  the  heights  of  Moat 
of  Moat  St.  Jean,  from  the  heights  overlooking  the  hamlets  of  Papelotte 

St.  Jean.         and  La  Haye  on  the  left,  to  those  which  rise  in  the  rear  of  the  old 

house  and  walled  gardens  of  Chateau  Goumont  (Hougoumont) 
on  the  right,  and  which  throw  themselves  back  as  far  as  Merbe  Braine,  oo 
the  other  side  of  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Brussels. 

The  Allied  position  thus  lay  along  the  brow  of  a  slope  dipping  gradually 
like  the  face  of  a  glacis  into  a  valley  ;  and  while  the  reverse  side  of  the 
ridge  served  to  screen  the  British  infantry  from  the  point-blank  fire  of  the 
French  artillery,  their  own  guns  on  the  crest  swept  the  whole  slope  tn 
their  front.  This  slope  was  almost  entirely  open,  there  being  neither  woods 
nor  hedgerows,  nor  other  enclosures  to  shelter  an  enemy's  approach,  except 
at  Hougoumont  on  the  right,  at  La  Haye  Saint  in  the  centre,  and  Papellotte 
and  La  Haye  on  the  left,  in  all  of  which  places  Wellington  placed  strong 
garrisons.  The  whole  surface  of  this  open  valley  was  covo^  with  tall  corn 
or  rich  herbage,  or  else  lay  fallow. 
Two  great  roads  approached  the  position  from  the  French  side.     That 

from  Ch^rleroi  and  Genappe  to  Brussels  cut  through  the  centre 
Boadfi  which  of  both  armies ;  the  other  from  Nivelles,  after  passing  through  the 
crossed  the  French  left  and  the  British  right,  crossed  the  former  at  the  farm 
poiition.  house  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  British 

centre,  and  also  proceeded  to  Louvain.  An  unpaved  country  road 
from  Wavre  ran  along  the  ridge  of  the  British  position,  and  greatly  facilitated 
the  moving  of  artillery  during  the  battle. 

The  French  army  occupied  a  corresponding  line  of  ridges,  neariy 
podtionof  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  stretching  on  either 
Vm French  side  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  on  the  Charleroi  and 
•™>'-  Brussels  road. 

The  total  Dumber  of  men  on  the  ground  was — of  the  British 
67, GOO,  of  whom  12,500  were  cavalry  with  156  gons ; 
^^';  and  of  the  French  72,000,  of  whom  15,000  were  cavalry 
with  246  guns.'-'  But  while  Napoleon  had  an  army 
which  he  oould  wield  with  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  unity  of 
action,  composed  in  groat  part  of  veterans,  who  had  returned  to 
France  at  the  peace,  Wellington  commanded  an  army  of  various 
nations,'  who  had  never  before  fought  together  ;  even  tlic  Fnglich 
troops  were  not  the  men  whom  he  had  trained  to  fight  and  to  ccm- 
quer  in  the  Peninsula  ;f  and  the  Belgians  were  not  to  be  depended 
upon  at  all,  since  it  was  suspected  that  they  would  go  over  to  the 
enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  battle. 

87.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo. — Grouchy  and  the  Prussians. — 
The  morning  of  the  18th  opened  with  a  drizzling  rain  :  but   ocea- 

*  Sibome,  I.,  376, 977 ;  Alison's  Europe,  Appendix  to  chap.  94 ;   Gleig^  Waterioa  VSL 
t  Gleig's  Waterloo,  page  les. 
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sionally  the    snn  broke  through  the    cloads,  and  displayed  the 
French  columns  deploying  to  take  up  their  ground,  and  amidst  the 
incessant  clang  of  trumpets,  the  rolHng  of  drums,  and  the  martial 
music  of  hundreds  of  bands,  the  soldiers  formed  in  three  lines  of  in- 
fantry, cuirassiers  and  lancers,  with  the  artillery  in  front, 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  EeHle,  with  Prince  Jerome  and  P??"^ 
Foy  being  on  the  left  opposite  Hougoumont,  and  Ney  poeiuom. 
and  D'Erlon  on  the  right.    The  British  army  concealed  by 
the  undulations  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood,  took  their  ground 
silently  in  two  lines,  with  the  artiUery  in  front  and  the  cavalry  in  the 
rear,  Hill  being  on  the  right  and  Picton  on  the  left. 

The  bells  of  the  Church  of  Nivelles  were  summoning  to  worship 
^the  day  being  Sunday)  when  the  first  cannon  was  fired 
from  the  French  centre.     Immediately  a  column  of  6,000  The  utttto 
men  commanded  by  Prince  Jerome  moved  against  the  ^iJJJi'^ 
wood  of  Hougoumont,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  Hoogoomont. 
of  Byng's  brigade  of  Guards,  drove  the  British  into  the 
garden  and  courtyard,  which  they  held  with  indomitable  resolution, 
notwithstanding  that  the  building  was   set  on  fire   by  the  French 
howitsers  and  in  great  part  consumed.     This  assault  however  was 
but  a  feint  to  conceal  the   principal  attack,  which  was 
entrusted  to  Ney  with  D'Erlon's  corps  20,000  strong,  and  Neysatuu* 
was  directed  against  the  left  centre  of  the  British  and  iJd^iSft 
the    farmhouse  of  La   Haye   Sainte.      As  these  massy  c«°tra- 
columns,    supported  by  the    fire    of    eighty  pieces  of 
cannon,    were     moving    to    the    front.     Napoleon    caught    the 
first    glimpse   of   the   Prussians,    far  away    to  his  right  in  the 
direction    of    St.    Lambert.      Soult,    who   acted    as   the     M^jor- 
General   of    the    French   army    under    Napoleon,   sug- 
gested to  the  Emperor  that  it  was  Grouchy 's  Division,  ^*"if^5JJ 
since    he    had    despatched    an  order  to  that    Marshal  tiAni. 
an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  to  keep 
himself  en  rapport    with  the  proceedings  at  Waterloo,  while  he 
directed  his  movements  upon  Wavre.     This  order  had  been  followed 
by  another  later  in  the  day,  in   which  Grouchy  was  commanded 
to    manoeuvre     constantly    and    steadily    towards    the 
French    right.       About     the     time    that    the    first    of  JJ'^^^^y 
these     despatches     was     sent     off.    Grouchy  was     at 
8art-a-Walhain,    making   a  circuitous    march    on    the  right    to- 
wards Wavre,   in  the    belief   that    Blucher    was     retreating   by 
the    line     of    the    Mouse     with     the     intention    of    making    a 
stand  at  Maestricht.     He  heard  the  distant  cannonade  of  Water- 
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loo,  at  Sart-a-Walhain ;  but  thoup^h  his  generals  urged  him  to 
inarch  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds,  ho  refused  to  deviate  from 
his  own  previously  conceived  plans,  and  continued  his  circoitoas 
course  to  Wavro.  His  communications  with  Napoleon  were  thus 
not  only  disconnected,  but  were  rendered  less  attainable  than  ever ; 
while  the  Prussians,  by  this  order  of  his  advance,  were  involuntarily 
led,  if  they  were  not  even  driven,  to  connect  themselves  at  once 
with  the  British.* 

Long  before  a  shot  was  fired  or  a  movement  of  attack  made,  on 
this  eventful  morning,  Wellington  had  perceived  the  Prussian  patrols 
above  Ohain,  far  away  to  his  left ;  a  Prussian  patrol  eyen 
entered  Smohain,  by  Papelotte,  and  brought  informs* 
tion  that  Bulow's  corps  was  beyond  St.  I^mbert,  and 
might  momentarily  be  expected.  But  Bnlow's  march 
was  retarded  by  many  circumstances.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  Wavro  in  the  very  street  through  which  his  men  were 
to  pass,  and  checked  his  progress  for  several  hours ;  and  the  roads 
were  in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  that  they  were  well  ni|^ 
impracticable.  It  was  therefore  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon, before  Bulow*s  advanced  guard  began  to  debouch  from  the 
woods  on  the  French  right  flank,  nearly  opposite  Frischcrmont. 
Napoleon  never  doubted  from  the  first  that  the  dark  moving 
mass  he  saw  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert  was  a  body 
of  Prussians,  and  he  accordingly  detached  8,000  light 
cavalry  under  General  Domont  to  observe  them,  and  the 
second  order  before  mentioned  was  soon  after  despatched 
to  Grouchy  to  hasten  to  the  field  of  action,  t 
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88.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.— Key's  Attack  on  the  British 
Centre. — It  was  now  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  D'Erlon's 
corps  having  meanwhile  waited  impatiently  for  the  order  to  attack, 
the  signal  was  given,  and  Ney  followed  by  his  staff  rode  off  at  s 
gallop  towards  the  point  where  the  heads  of  his  colunms  had 
halted.  These  columns,  four  in  number,  were  directed  against  the 
&rm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  the  British  lino  stationed  along  the 
hedge  to  the  left  of  it ;  each  column  having  powerful  bodies  of 
^  ^.  ^  cavalry  on  its  flank  and  rear,  in  order  to  take  advantaire 
the  Belgian  of  any  opcumg  which  might  be  made  m  the  British 
'•^"**-  squares.  Notwithstanding  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
British  artillery,  the  assailants,   under  cover  of   a  perfect  storm 


♦  Gleig*8  Waterloo,  chapter  XVTI. 
f  Sibomo,  L  chap.  10. 
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of  shot  and  shell  from  their   own  batteries,  adTineed  in  gallant 
array  and  at  a  quick  step,  till  they  were  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  British  line.     The  latter  then  began  to  waver,  and  the  Belgians 
who  fonned  the  first  line  of  infemtry,  actually  did  give  way  and 
escaped  to  the  rear  amidst  the  hisses  and  bitter  execra- 
tions of  the  British  regiments.    In  this  emergency  Pic-  STlwSIii**' 
ton  brought  up  Pack's  and  Kempt's  brigades,  consisting  of  iatantij- 
the  28th,  82nd,  42nd,  44th,  79th,  92nd,  95th  and  the 
Boyal  Scots  regiments ;  and  these  noble  veterans  numbering  no  more 
than  8,000  men,  advanced  with  a  loud  shout  and  poured  in  such  a 
close  and  well  directed  fire,  that  the  French  columns  on  the  right 
broke  and  recoiled  in  disorder.    At  this  instant  Ponsonby's 
horse,  consisting  of  the  Scots  Greys,  Queen's  Bays  and  ^2J^ 
Enniskillens,  burst  through  the  hedge  which  had  concealed  hone, 
them  from  the  enemy,  and  fell  headlong  on  the  wavering 
column.    The  shock  was  irresistible  ;  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole 
mass  was  pierced  through  and  ridden  over,  and  2,000  prisoners 
with  two  eagles  were  taken,  while  40  guns  were  either  captured 
or    disabled.     The  gallant  Picton,    however,  fell  dead, 
pierced  through  the  head  with  a  musket  ball,  as  he  was  JS^**' 
waving  his  troops  on   with  his  sword  ;  and  the  cavalry, 
pursuing  their  advantag  too  far,   were  in  turn  overwhelmed  by 
Milhaud's  cuirassiers,  and  in  the  hurried  retreat  to   their 
own  position.  General  Ponsonby  was  killed,  while  hardly  J^^^^^ 
a  fifth  of  the  brigade  returned. 

While  this  fierce  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  British  left  centre, 
the  centre  itself  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  horse  and  foot 
forming  the  left  of  Ney's  charge.  La  Haye  Sainte,  enveloped  on  all 
sides,  was  stormed  but  not  captured ;  and  the  enemy,  forming  under 
cover  of  the  farm  house,  pushed  on,  supported  by  Milhaud  and  his 
cuirassiers,  till  they  almost  reached  the  tree  where  Wellington  had 
taken  his  station.  Here  however  they  were  driven  back  by  the  79th 
Highlanders,  and  the  28th  and  82nd  regiments,  forming  the  right  of 
Kempt's  brigade ;  while  the  heavy  brigade  under  Lord 
Edward  Somerset,  consisting  of  the  Life  Guards,  the  Royal  SlTBriuIh 
Horse  Guards,  and  the  1st  Dragoon  Life  Guards,  bore  down  lu*  quu4$, 
with  such  vigour  on  the  cuirassiers  that  they  were  fairly 
ridden  over  by  the  weight  of  man  and  horse,  and  a  considerable 
number,  being  pushed  headlong  into  a  gravelpit,  perished  to  a  man. 
It  was  in  this  encounter  that  Shaw,  the  Life- Guardsman  and  a  cele- 
brated pugilist,  fell,  after  disabling  with  his  own  hand  not  fewer 
than  seven  enemies. 
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The  attacks  of  Noy's  infantry  against  the  centre  being  thus 
repulsed,  Napoleon  determined  to  bring  up  his  \?hole  cavalry  to  the 
charge.  The  Iklgian  carabineers  now  imitated  their  foot 
ika  British  rcgimonts,  and  turned  and  fled,  while  one  of  their  hossar 
■undMif  regiments  rodo  in  headlong  panic  to  Bmssels,  and  gave 
Mrth.nndrr  out  that  thc  Frcnch  were  victorious.  But  the  British  and 
UMinceMnt  Bruuswickcrs,  in  spite  of  the  storm  of  shot  and  sheU  sent 
the  French  through  their  nuiks,  and  the  incessant  headlong  charges 
coin»*ien.  ^f  ^g  cuirassitjrs,  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  and 
defied  every  effort  to  break  their  squares.  The  British  gons 
repeatedly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cavalry ;  but  the  artillerymen, 
after  unlimbering  one  wheel  of  each  gun  to  prevent  them  being 
taken  away,  always  took  refuge  in  the  nearest  squares* 
and  as  soon  as  the  horsemen  turned  about  they  issned 
forth,  quickly  reloaded  their  pieces,  and  sent  a 
destructive  storm  of  grape  after  the  retiring  sqna- 
Then  the  British  cavaby  being  let  loose  in  pursuit,  the 
assailing  columns  were  hurled  in  confusion  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  whence  the  British  themselves  were  soon  glad  to  escape  from 
ihe  onset  of  the  fresh  French  reserves  in  the  rear.  Thus  the  battle 
surged  in  the  centre  for  nearly  three  hours ;  and  Napoleon,  finiJing 
that  the  conflict  of  cavalry  against  infantry  and  artillery  led  to  no 
decisive  result,  resolved  upon  taking  possession  of  one  or  both  cf 
the  homesteads  which  acted  as  advanced  posts  on  the  EngJish  rig^t 
and  centre.i' 

89.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.— The  Grand  Assault  of  the  Im- 
perial Guards. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  battle  Hougoumont  had 
been  frequently  attacked,  but  it  defied  the  best  endeavours  of  the 
assailants.  La  Hayc  Sainte  had  likewise  maintained  itself  weU,  but 
being  of  smaller  compass  and  more  exposed  to  attack,  it 
<*»*"^  ^  was  now  carried  by  storm,  and  a  German  battalion  behig 
^^  unable  to  form  square  in  time,  was  charged  by  a  regiment 

of  cuirassiers  and  destroyed  almost  to  a  man. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  desperate  conflict  round  Jja  Haye 
Sainte,  that  Blucher's  troops,  who  had  been  continual^ 
pressing  on  through  the  woods  beliind  Frischermont,  begn 
to  make  themselves  felt  on  the  Fiench  right  flank.  Bnknr, 
who  led  the  advanced  guard,  immediately  carried  Planehe- 


TlM  Fras. 
riuM  arrire 
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vumtb.  mill  i^<^lt,  and    swept  the  Gharleroi  road  with  his^  batteiiei, 
thus  cutting  off  the  very  line  of  the  French  retreat 

*  Oleig'8  Waterloo,  chap.  22—34 ;  Siborne,  IL,  ohap.  U. 
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On  this,  Napoleon  wheeled  back  his  right  wing,  containing  the 
divisions   of  Dnmtte,  Dohesme,  and  Lobaa,   so  as  to  face   the 
new  comers,   and  feeling   that  the  next  hour  must  decide  his  fate, 
resolved  to  hazard  all  upon  one  supreme  effort  against  the  wearied 
and   diminished  ranks  of  the  British.     With  this  view,  as 
many  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guards  as  still  remained  NtpoieoB 
in  reserve,   were  divided  into   two  columns ;  one  being  Ji^J^x'**' 
drawn   up  near  the  enclosure  of  Hougoumont,  and  the  atttek. 
other  stationed  near  La  Belle  Alliance.    Both  were  directed 
to  converge  to  the  decisive   point  on  the  British  right  centre,  and 
D'Erlon   and   Beille  were  at  the  same  time   instructed  to  bring  all 
their  troops  and  support  this  grand  attack,  the  former  on  its  right 
and  the  latter  on  its  left. 

These  preparations  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye    of    Welling- 
ton, who  had  long  expected   some  such  ciisis  to  arrive,  and  on 
looking  round    upon   the  gaps   in   his  line,   and  the   wreck  and 
devastation  which  his   brigades  had  sustained,  contem- 
plated the  coming  struggle  with  some  anxiety.     But  the  Wellington-. 
great    captain    was    calm    withal,    and     unconquerably  ^rrw^Si^ 
resolute  J  while   not  oue   man's   heart  failed  him   as  the  theihoek. 
formidable  masses  of  the  enemy  were  collecting  for  the 
final  assault.     Wellington   now  commanded  HiU  to  bring   all  his 
troops  up  from  the  right,  close  in  the  rear  of  the  columns  engaged  ; 
and  as  nearly  all   the  British  and  German  cavalry  in   the  centre 
were  by  this  time  destroyed,  he  ordered  Grant's  brigade  from  the 
right,  and  Yandeleur  and     Vivian's  horse    from  the  left  to  the 
ihreateued  point ;    while    Adam's    foot,    Maitland's  Guards,  and 
Chasse's  Dutch  troops,  all  of  whom   were   yet  fresh,  wheeled  to 
the  left  towards  the  edge  of  the  ridge,  and  with  their  batteries  so 
formed  as  to  be  able  to  pour  upon  the  enemy's  columns  a  close 
concentric  fire.     The    central  point,   moreover,  where  the  attack 
seemed  likely  to  fall,  was  further  strengthened  by  a  battery  of 
nine  guns  under  Captain  Bolton.  / 

These  arrangemeuts  were  yet  in    progress,  when    forth  from 
the  inclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  Donzelat's  division  came 
pounng  in  advance  of  the  first  column  of  the  Lnperial  Guard.  ^'^^'JJ^ 
The   struggle   which   followed  was  most  fierce;  and  the  u^pcriai 
assailants  were  hardly  beaten  oflf,  when  the  Gaard,  and  ou^di. 
Beille's  division  came  up  the  slope  with  tremendous  shouts. 
But  so  terrible  was  the  fire  of  Adam's  artillery  on  their  long  flank, 
that  the  head  of  the  column,  constantly  pushed  on  by  the  rear, 
never  advanced,  but  melted  away  as  it  came  into  the  scene  of  cam- 
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age.  By  this  time  the  second  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  under 
Noy,  had  pushed  up  the  hill,  and  at  a  fearful  cost  of  life,  came  up 
to  within  forty  paces  of  Maitland's  Foot  Guards,  who  with  the  80th 
and  75th  Foot  were  then  lying  down  in  a  ditch,  behind  the  rou^ 
road  which  went   along  the   summit  of  the  ridge.     Then  by  tiie 

talismanic  words,  ''Up  Guards  and  at  them  I*'  which* 
How  the  whether  uttered  or  not,  have  become  a  portion  of  his- 
S^J^^*^^  tory,  Wellington  gave  the  signal  to  Maitland,  and 
neciTedthem.  the     wholc    brigade     started     up    from     the    ground 

like  an  apparition,  and  confronted  the  veterans  of 
Wagram  and  Austerhtz.  It  is  recorded  that  these  greyheaded 
heroes  were  so  absolutely  surprised  at  this  movement  that  they 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  in  astonishment;  and  the  British  Guards, 
taking  immediate  advantage  of  their  dismay,  poured  in  among  them  so 

close  and  well-directed  a  volley,  that  the  column  was  literally 
The  Imperial  tom  iu  picccs.  At  the  samo  time  Adam*s  artillerymien 
tray.  aud  Boltou's  battery  ploughed  through  their  flanks,  so  that 

the  column  staggered  and  began  to  recoil  down  the  slope* 
**  Now's  the  time,**  cried  Lord  Saltoun,  simultaneously  with  Miat- 
land*s  order  to  charge,  and  in  an  instant  the  very  flower  and  pride 
of  the  French  army  ran  down  the  slope,  broken,  dispersed,  utterly 
useless  for  all  oflbnsivo  purposes,  and  with  the  British  Guards  it 
their  heels.'*' 

90.  Battle  of  Waterloo. — The  Moment  of  Victory.— Hitherto 
throughout  this  eventful  day,  the  British  squares  had  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  earth,  enduring  every  loss  and  repelling  every  attack 
with  wonderful  fortitude.  But  now  the  moment  of  victory  had  come; 
the  Prussians  were  in  full  strength  on   the  field ;  and  Wellington, 

feeling  that  he  could  at  last  give  way  to  the  feverish  desire 
Trinmphtnt  of  his  men  to  close  with  the  enemy,  gave  the  order  for  his 
t£*i!Soto  whole  line  to  advance.  Forty  thousand  men  now  streamed 
BritiBh  une.  ovcr  thc  summit  of  the  hill ;  Balow*s  and  Ziethen's  Pros* 

sians,  86,000  strong,  advanced  at  the  same  time,  and 
opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  and  the  French,  seeing 
that  all  was  lost,  broke  their  ranks  and  fled  tumultuously  towards 
the  rear,  pursued  by  the  whole  British  cavalry.  The  Old  Guard 
attempted  to  rally ;  but  their  heroic  efforts  were  all  in  vain ;  the 
whole  French  army  became  a  mass  of  inextricable  confusion ;  and 
Napoleon,  in  utter  despair,  fled  at  a  gallop  from  the  field.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  guns  and  6,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 

*  Sibomc,  IL.  chaps.  13  and  14. 
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British  before  fatigue  compelled  them  to  halt,  some  distance  from 
La  Belle  Alliance,  where  Wellington  and  Bluchor  met  at  a 
place  caUed  the  Maison  Rouge,  and  saluted  each  other  as  ^'^^ 
victors.     The  Prussians  continued  the  pursuit  durmg  the  ud  Biiich«r. 
whole  night;    Napoleon's  carriage    and  private  papers 
were  taken  near  Genappe ;  he  himself  never  drew  bridle  till  he  reached 
Quatre  Bras,  and  after  a  hasty  refreshment,  the  only  one 
he  had  tasted  since  morning,  he  continued  his  flight  to  JJSJ^^Som 
Gharleroi,  which  he  reached  at  six  the  next  morning.     The  um  neu. 
loss  of  the  French  in  this  memorable  battle,  and  the  pur- 
suit which  followed,  was  at  least  40,000  men;  that  of  Wellington's 
army  was  15,000,  and  of  the  Prussians  7,000.     The  French  army 
was  in  fact  totally  destroyed ;  and  the  soldiers  who  survived  made 
the  best  of  their  way  home.* 

91.  Banishment  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena. — ^While  the  battle 
was  raging  at  Waterloo,  Grouchy  was   actively  engaged 
with  the  Prussians  under  Thielman  near  Wavre,  and  had  ^^*^"' 
driven  them  back  and  forced  the   passage  of  the  Dyle. 
The  fatal  news  of  the  Emperor's  defeat  reached  him  on  the  following 
moniing,  as  he  was  preparing  to  follow  up  his  success  by  marching 
on  Brussels.     He  thereupon  retreated  to  Laon,  and  Napoleon  con- 
tinuing his  flight  in  the  meantime,  reached  Paris  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the   21st,  bringing  the  first  ^[J^^ 
authentic  news  of  his  own  defeat.     The  bearing  of  the  Pwii. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  already  ill-disposed  towards  him, 
was  sombre  and  threatening.     Its  manifest  intention  was  to  assume 
the  executive  power  and  compel  the   Emperor  to  abdicate.     The 
deputies   succeeded  in   this   purpose  on   the  following  day,  when 
Napoleon  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  but  the 
Chambers  ignored  this  reservation,  and  appointed  a  pro-  ^'^JJlcau* 
visional  Government,  which  required  that  Napoleon  should 
forthwith  leave  France,   and   embark  at  Rochefort  for  the  United 
States.     The  fallen  Emperor,  resigning  himself  to  necessity,  then 
proceeded  to  obey  this  order ;  but  the  English  cruisers 
gave  him   no  chance    of  escape  by   sea,   and  he   sur-  Hesurron- 
rendered    himself  to    Captain    Maitland  on    board    the  b^^u^e 
Belleroplwn,  a  British  man-of-war  which  then  lay  in  the  BeiiwophoB. 
roads     (14th  July).     The   vessel  immediately   sailed  for 
England ;  but  although  Napoleon  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prince 

*  Alison's  Europe,  chapter  XOIV.  par.  1-40;     61618*8  Waterloo,  chapters  18-90. 
Siborue  II,  chap.  15. 
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Regent,  requesting  permission  to  reside  under  the  protection  of 
British  laws,  it  had  already  been   determined  that  he   should  be 
removed  to   St.  Helena.     After  remaining  therefore  a  fortnight  in 
Plynioutli  lioads,  he  was  transferred,  in  spite  of  his  vehe- 
wmoTwi  to     °^^^^  remonstrances,  to  the  Northumberland,  and  conveyed 
St.  Helena,     to  the  pLicc  of  liis  cxilc,  which  he  reached  on  tho  16th  of 
November.     His  captivity  was  not  destined   to  be  of  long 
duration.     Tho  recollection  of  his   lost  greatness  chafed  his  proud 
spirit ;  ho  lingered  out  his  days  in  fruitless  hope  and  unavaiUng  dis- 
content; and  ho  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  in  the  midst 
BisdcAth.      of  a  violent  huiricane  which  swept  over  the  island,  his  last 
words  being  "  ttito  d'armtie." 

92.  The  Second  Peace  of  Paris. — The  Allies  meanwhile  ad- 
vanced upon  Paris,  of  which  they  took  possession  on  the  7th  of  July. 
The  next  day  Louis  XVIII.  also  re-entered  the  capital  and  quietly 
resumed  the  government.  On  the  20th  of  November,  a  definitiTe 
treaty,  termed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  between  France  on  tho  one  paart, 
and  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  WM 
concluded. 

France  was  deprived  of  part  of  the  territories  which  the  Peace  of  Z814  had 
left  to  her,  the  fortresses  of  Saar-Iouis,  Saar-bruck,  Philipville,  Marienbnrgb, 
and  the  duchy  of  Bouillon  being  assigned  to  Prussia  and  the  new  kingdom 
of  Belgium.  The  part  of  Alsace  north  of  the  Lauter,  including  Landan,  waf 
given  to  the  German  Confederation ;  and  part  of  the  county  of  Gex  assigned 
to  Geneva.  From  Geneva  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  frontier  line  existing  in 
1790  was  followed,  by  which  the  King  of  Sardinia  regained  that  part  of 
Savoy  which  had  been  left  to  France  in  the  preceding  year.  The  foitifiau 
tions  of  Hunengen  were  to  be  demolished,  and  all  the  frontier  fortresKft 
were  to  be  held  by  the  allied  armies  under  the  command  of  Wellington  for 
five  years,  a  term  which  was  afterwards  abridged.  These  armies,  150^000 
strong,  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  France ;  while  twenty-o^ 
millions  sterling  were  to  be  paid  as  an  indemnity  to  the  allies  for  the  expenaei 
of  the  war ;  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  nearly  thirty-five  millions  for  the  spdia- 
tions  inflicted  on  the  different  states  during  the  Revolution. 
.  These  terms  were  a  just  retaliation  for  all  the  mischief  which  Napoleonll 
aggressions  had  caused,  but  the  greatest  mortification  which  the  French  bad 
to  endure  was  the  restoration  of  those  works  of  art  which  had  been  pillaged 
£:om  various  countries  during  the  war — the  Parisians  regarding  the  removsl 
of  these  treasures  as  the  bitterest  proof  of  their  subjugation. 

The  terms  of  this  peace  were  not  considered  satisfactory  bj  TaDej- 
rand,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XYIII.  ;  he  accordingly  resigiied 
his  office  during  the  negotiations,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Doe  de 
BicheHeu.  An  ordonnance  of  the  24th  July  had  proscribed  certaiB 
individuals  who  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  aecepting 
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office  under  Napoleon  after  his  reUim  from  Elba.    While  TaDey- 
rand  was  in  power  he  was  anxious  to  save  these  men  from 
eapital  pnnishment ;  but  Ney,  who  had  been  despatched  Jj"]^  •* 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  oppose  Napoleon's  advance  from  u^beAojtn. 
Chrenoble,  and  had  gone  over  to  the  usurper ;  Labedoyere, 
who  had  also  deserted  with  his  regiment,  and  Lavalette,  Director- 
General  of  the  Posts  during  the  Hundred  Days,  were  convicted  of 
high  treason  and  condemned  to  death.     The  first  two  were 
shot,  but  the  third   escaped  through   the  devotion  of  his  StSStto! 
wife,  and  the  generous  friendship  of  three  Englishmen. 

93.  The  Holy  Alliance.-— The  fall  of  the  French  Empire  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  modem  history  of  Europe. 
Since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  terminated  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  in  1628,  the  dynastic  system  had  prevailed,  in  which  the  people 
were  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  some  one  monarch  or  of  some 
reigning  house.     This  system  did  not  become  extinct  immediately 
after  the  second  Peace  of  Paris,  but  dynasties  thereafter  gradually 
came  to  yield   up   their   pretensions;  nationalities   acquired   their 
just  influence,  and  the   arrangements    made  by  the  Congress   of 
Vienna  which  did  not   harmonize   with  this  new  princi- 
ple, were  in  time  overthrown  as  in  Italy  and  the  Nether-  JJ^ip^^J^ 
lands.     The   settlement  of  Europe    made   by  that  Con-  rapported  by 
gross  was   indeed   altogether  for  the   benefit  of  rulers;  JJy|^J[*" 
nations  received  little  consideration,  while  the  claims  of 
kings   and  the  principle  of  legitimacy   were   strenuously   asserted 
and  maintained.     At  the  instigation  of  the  Czar  Alexander^  who 
was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast,  this  divine  right  of  the  existing 
royal  families  to  rule,  was  solemnly  ratified  and  confirmed  in  a 
treaty  executed  at  Pans  (26th  September,  1815).     The  preamble 
of  this  treaty  declared   that  the  signatories   thereto    were   firmly 
resolved  to  take  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  the 
holy   religion    of   our     Saviour, — justice,    charity,    and  y.^"*.^/., 
peace, — as  the  only   means  of  consolidating  human   in- 
stitutions and  remedying  their  imperfections. 

This  solemn  act  of  hypocrisy,  loftily  styled  ^^The  Holy  Alliance" 
like  other  Holy  Leagues  before  it,  served  rather  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  despotism  than  as  a  bond  of  peace  and  good  will  upon 
earth.'-'  Neither  Russia,  Prussia,  nor  Austria,  remembered  the 
precepts  of  justice  by  making  restitution  for  their  infamous  and 
onhallowed  partition  of  Poland;  in  after  years   the  Alliance  was 

*  Dyer's  Modern  Europe,  IV.,  MS. 
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v>>  (AU:u  ufi^4  k2  &  '.Iv^k  fjT  t'rzrlt^riiil  &gzr&nilsei!i£iit  and  ihe 
vioUli'yix  cf  y;\r^r  r;.r-t^:  :*:.'i  in  1S20  :u  de^^csfSie  pclkr  drove 
Nuf;k>;;    Hf/4.;j    ;i:.a    P.-t-i.**.   ix-fj    rtv.li.     Wix£n   the    Doke    of 

\\'t:...I.'/v,'^     :.'.:     i-l»:d   tO    irl/a    the     treat V    GQ    beluil   Of 

"^    .!  **     ^-'•^''-'•'*r  ^••'  'i- '--"■  i|  Havii.^'  iii  his  striightfinrard  and 
'*'  //i-'i.'.'y    v.iv,  t.'.i*.  i.iii  co-iLiri'    woulJ    rc]iilre  something 

JLf.rf.  f/r',c;v; ;  t:.- cMi •.'.:, •.!.:!  v.as,  h'jv.v:ver,  subseiCvallj  acceded 
t//  hy  Of': Jit  J ir! •'*.':.,  a:,  i  i:.'>t  of  tL*,-  otht-r  European  stales,  but 
it  v.aii  d«;fjOf]rjr;(,a  jor  -'Uiuv  voars  in  the  Britiih  Parliament. "^ 

04.  Th«  Bombardment  of  Alters. — It  has  been  stated  that  the 

nUAlilosi  of  tlic  HhiMs  Tr;t'le  -.vu-j  one  of  the  subjircts  deliberated  by 

tJjo  Oiii'/nsr.i  ijf  Viciii-a.     At  the  first  Peace  of  Paris  in 

Th«  *;iM       1^,1  J     Frarior:    lijid  n.fxsei  to  consent  to  an  immediate 

»/M  '^.  tki     uL'/Iitlon  ;  but  in  tLe  recent  treat v  the  demands  of  Great 

?IIirMf'i'»«  ''''^^"^"  ^'•'''''''  •'*  ^"^c  agreed  to,  though  Spain  and 
tiUwL-tt»,n:    I'ortuj/ul  ded:u<;d  to  give  up  the  hateful  traffic.     Another 

s;i(;cicH  of  shivery,  that  of  the  kidnapping  of  Christian 
bluves  by  tlie  i turbary  St'itcs,  riatnruUy  came  to  be  considered  in 

conjunction  with  the  other ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1816,  Sir 
JI^tL'i^.'"  K'lwaid  Vdk'jv  (Lard  Exmouth)  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
ib*u«ii»f  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  released 
Slo/u.,.  ^  '"^'^^  Christian  hlaves.  The  two  latter  states  then  agreed 
tt^ftnUfthP  to  '^i\'(',  up  tlioir  iniquitous  practice;  but  the  Dey  of 
piUot'        Al^^icrs  r(fus(!(l  to  do  so  without  the  permission  of  the 

Sultan,  iiord  Kxmouth  acceded  to  a  suspension  of  the 
I>ey'ri  (lisciHJon  for  tlncc  mouths,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
having  first  a^^rrrod  tiiat  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  pay  a  ransom 
for  tliii  release)  of  tiieir  subjects  ;  which  payment  was  made.  Such 
u  treaty  was  justly  denounced  in  Parliament ;  and  when  it  became 
known  thai  the  Algerines  had  massacred  the  coral  fishermen 
of  Jiona  (2Jhd  May),  who  wore  under  British  protection, 
Exmouth  was  instantly  sent  out  again  (28th  of  July)  with  25  men 

of  war  and  several  gunboats.  At  Gibraltar  he  was  joined 
^Mer.  Ji."i-i  ^*y  '^  tmmW  Dutch  squadron,  and  the  Dey  still  refusing  to 
inK  uipui," '  abolish  Christian  slavery,  or  to  give  the  slightest  satis- 
hi« ni>f>t  mil  faction,  the  fortifications  of  Algiers,  with  a  fleet  of  nine 
dMiri.v»<i.       frigates  in  the   harbour,  were  fortlnvith   bombarded,  and 

afler  a  few  hours  ahuost  completely  destroyed.  The  Dey 
then  made  apologies  ;  roloasod  1,088  slaves,  chiefly  Itahans ;  repaid 
tho  ruuHom  money  exacted  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  consented 
to  all  tho  tonus  demanded. 


^^Bb 


*  Xuluht'*  rtipuliir  lliiitorv,  VIII., 'io.~Kead  the  artiolo  Balance  of  Power,  in  (be 
BOyc.  iirltttuuioit,VtU  cUitlou. 
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9.— MINISTEY  OF   THE  EARL  OP  LIVERPOOL. 
THE  GREAT  AGITATION  FOR  RADICAL   REFORM. 

1815  to  1820. 

95.  The  War  and  the  National    Finances. — The  triumphant 
termination  of  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon  left  England 
feverish  and  exhausted.    Daring  the  eleven  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the   death  of  Pitt,  the   Government  had  expended 
nearly  nine  hundred  millions ;  the  taxation  in  the  last  year  Enomons 
(1815)    amounted  to    seventy-two    millions;  while  the  Ih^MUonli 
National  Deht  had  risen  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  imrdeiu. 
hundred  miUions.     These  heavy  hurdens,  equal  in  pros- 
sore  to  those  now  home  by  a  population   twice   as  large,   were 
embittered  by  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  which  the  Govern- 
ment made  no  attempt  to  alleviate,  by  either  remedial  legislation  o» 
the  enforcement  of  economy. 

When  ParUament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  February,  181G,  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  two  and  a  half  milUons  in  the  suppHes  ;  yet  not- 
withstanding the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  removal  of  the  general 
disturber  to  a  safe  asylum,  the  Ministers  proposed  no  reduction  in 
the  army  estimates ;  and  to  meet  the  deficiency,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  continue 
the  Property  or  Income  Tax,  on  the  modified  scale  of  five  ^^JJJJ^^, 
per  cent.,  all  incomes  and  rentals  less  than  £150  a  year  tboineonM 
to  be  exempt.     This  avowal  led  to  a  sharp  party  conflict.  ^^' 
The  inquisitorial  character  of  this  tax  had  produced  a  general  feeling 
of  hostility  against  its  continuance ;  for  the  returns  of  those 
who  were  liable  were  scrutinised  with  a  severity  unknown  ^J««"f«» 
to  present  taxpayers,  and  an  army  of  common  inform- 
ers was  employed,  who  received  half  the  surplus  that  was  obtained 
by  their  informations.     The  opposition  in  Parliament  led  by  Broug- 
ham was  accordingly  supported  outside  by  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  mercantile  and  farming  population  throughout 
the  country ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the  ^"JV  ^ 
motion  came  on,  it  was  lost  by  201   against  288  (18th 
March). 

The  debates  on  the  army  estimates  caused  some  reduction  after 
this  decisive  defeat ;  and  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  Civil  List 
warned  the  Ministers,  among  whom  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now 
Bnpreme,  that  the  country  was  resolved  npon  a  rigid  system  of 
economy.''' 

«  Knigbt'8  Popular  History,  YUL,  51-64. 
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96.  Depresdon  of  Commerce  and  Mannfitctores  at  the  Tenniiia- 
tion  of  the  War. — The  general  distress  which  prerailed  ivaa  raeh 

as  to  compel  the  Goyemmcnt  to  observe  the  ntmoet 
SSturto"^  prudence  in  its  expenditure.  During  the  war  the  increase 
vwith  of  of  wealth  had  bceD  enormous.  Engliuid  being  sole  mistress 
*"^^^  of  the  seas,  and  in  possession  of  the  colonies  of  Fnmee, 
thevvr.        Holland  and  Spain,  her  trade,  notwithstanding  Napdeon's 

decrees,  went  on  increasing,  and  this  just  at  the  time 
when  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  enabled  her 
manufacturers  to  supply  all  the  markets  of  Uie  worid.  The 
immense  influx  of  wealth  which  was  thus  directed  into  Eng^andf 
furnished  the  Government  with  those  constant  loans,  by  whidi  tiie 
war  was  chiefly  maintained.     But  when   the  ports  of  the  continent 

were  opened  to  British  vessels  by  the  conclusion  of  peaee, 
ofta-^v  ..f  there  followed  such  a  rush  of  croods,  that  the  nuurkets  were 
•AoD.  speedily  glutted,  and  mills  and  manufactories  were  bron^ 

to  a  standstill.  At  the  same  time,  a  partial  retain  to 
gold  currency  ruined  many  country  banks,  and  deprived  speenh- 
tors  of  those  accommodations  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
relied.  Large  numbers  of  merchants  and  manufjActurem  thns 
became  bankrupt,  and  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment ; 
in  the  midst  of  this  distress,  a  succession  of  bad  harresis 
raised  the  cost  of  food  to  famine  prices,  and  the  selfish  legislatiao 
of  the  land  owners  in  Parliament  intensified  the  evil.  On  tlw 
ground  that  excessive  taxation  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  pro- 
tection to  all  articles  of  home  production  against  the  same  articles 
of  foreign  produce,  and  that  such  articles  ought  not  to  be  imported, 

except  under  the  imposition  of  high  duties  and  severe 
HwSuii     restrictions,  a  Com  Law  was  hurried  through  P^uiiament 

in  1815,  which  absolutely  closed  the  ports  till  the  price  of 
wheat  rose  to  80s.  The  land  owners  then  demanded  that  no 
foreign  com  should  be  admitted,  even  to  be  warehoused ;  that  onJ^ 
British  com  should  be  stored  ;  and  that  Goverament  should  advanee 
money  to  those  capitalists  who  might  be  inclined  to  buy  it  and  so 
store  it.  These  outrageous  demands  were  received  with  toleianee, 
and  even  with  respect;  but  they  came  to  no  practical  reeiilt» 
though  the  Government  surrendered  the  war  duties  on  malt  as  a 
boon  instead.'^ 

97.  Riots  and  Outrages  throughout  the  Country. — The  paralysis 
of  industry  which,  on  account  of  these  circumstances,  marked  tbB 

*  Knight's  Fopxilar  Historyi  Vm.,  U5. 
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latter  montluiof  1815  and  the  beginning  of  1816,  was  soon  made 
manifest.    There  was  a  great  sorplns  of  laix)ar  in  e^ery 
department  of  industry.    Agricoltoral  labourers,  nnabk  onttana- 
to  find  employment,  abandoned  their  homes  in  such  nnm-  ^^i^^JSJ^ 
bers,  that  whole  parishes  were  deserted.    Discharged  sail-  laboonq. 
ors  and  disbanded  militiamen  swelled  their  ranks;  and  these  !^^|!S2^|[^ 
crowds  of  wanderers  thronging  to  the  cities,  encountered  ^»oo^ 
bodies  of  workmen  equally  wretched,  either  wholly  deprived 
of  work,  or  working  at  short  time  upon  insufficient  wages. 

Early  in  May,  incendiary  fires  began  to  blaze  in  every  district 
throughout  the  eastern   countiec     threshing    machines   were    de« 
atroyed,   and  mills  attacked.     At   Brandon,   Bury,   and 
Warwick,  large  bodies  of  labourers  bearing  flags  with  the  ^^  ^^ 
motto  **  Bread  or  Blood,"  assembled  to  fix  &e  price  of  emoountiaL 
grain  and  meat,  and  to  pull  down  the  houses  of  butchers 
and  bakers.     Similar  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  some 
of  a  very  serious  character,  particularly  in  the  parish  of  LiUleport, 
where  the  military  were  called  out  and  blood  was  shed  on  both 
sides.     At  a  Special  Commission  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  rioters 
arrested,  thirty-four  persons  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death, 
of  whom  five  were  executed.     While  the  distress  of  the  rural  poor 
thus   drove  them    to  excesses    wjiich  spread  alarm  through  the 
agricultural  districts,  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the 
population   were    equally  riotous    under    the   privations  ^jj^^* 
which  had  fallen  upon  them.     At  Bilston,   a  body  of  suAndddn 
coQiers,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  of  the  ^Jjj^^ 
iron  works,  set  out  for  London  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  Prince  Regent,  and  present  him  with  two  waggons  of 
coal,  which  they  drew  along  with  them.     They  were  however  met 
by  a  strong  body  of  police  with  the  magistrates  from  London,  and 
induced  to  return  ;  but  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
miners  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  extinguished  the 
furnaces  at  several  works,  though  they  did  little  other  damage.     Li 
Loughborough,   the   Luddite  insurrections,  which  had  never  been 
wholly  put  down,  broke  forth  with  new  violence,  and  almost  drove 
the  lace  manufacture  from  the  district."^ 

98.  Progress  of  the  Reform  Movement  after  the  Death  of  Pitt — 
These  discontents  soon  resulted  in  clamours  against  the  Government, 
and  the  revival  of  a  democratic  spirit  among  the  people.  The 
gutter  of  the  war  and  the  ambition  for  national  glory,  together  with 

«  Knight's  Poptilar  SLttorj,  YUL,  09-0. 
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ilia  tezzor-Btiickeii  reaction  against  the  French  BerdLntionv  had  for 
tha  time  driyen  away  all  thooght  of  political  refonn  from  the  people 

at  large.  But  the  desire  for  progress  was  not  destroyed ; 
cmmnet.  and  a  knot  of  young  men  of  AVhig  principles,  Bron^^am, 
TJS^i^^  Homer,  Jefirey,  Sydney  Smith,  Cockbom,  Murray  and 
'•vkv."       Mackintosh,  some  of  whom  were  advocates  at  the  Scottish 

bar,  started  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  in  1802,  andbj  their 
enlarged  views  of  political  philosophy,  and  their  able  and  earnest 
advocacy  of  constitutional  and  administrative  reform,  kept  alive 
the  zeal  for  public  L'bcrty  which  had  nearly  been  trodden  out  of  tha 
literature  of  the  country.*'^ 

New  vigour  was  also  given  to  political  speculation  by  Jeremy 

Bentham,  who  propounded  the  doctrine  of  Utility,  and 
JJJJJ^J  maintained  that  ''  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
utiutj.        number'*  was    the    great  aim  of    all    political    action. 

For  several  years,  however,  divisions  among  the  Whigs, 
and  the  promotion  of  their  most  influential  leaders,  as  Mr. 
Orcy  and  Mr.  Erskine,  to  the  House  of  Peers,  left  the  question  of 
reform,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  in  the  hands 

Mr  TnndM  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  influential  men,  the  most  prominent  of 
Biird«tt»  whom  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  ''an  eccentric  politician, 
12^/^  but  a  thorough-bred  English  gcntleman.''t  After  a 
lapse  of  thirteen  years,  he  revived  the  question  in  1809. 
But  his  scheme  was  such  as  to  repel  the  support  of  the  few  remain- 
ing reformers.  He  proposed  that  every  county  should  be  divided 
into  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one  member;  and  that 
the  franchise  should  be  vested  in  all  the  male  population 
paying  taxes.  So  startling  a  project  found  no  more  than  fifteen 
supporters;  and  when  Sir  Francis  afterwards  published  a  pam- 
phlet, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  members  of  the  Lower 
House  as  *'a  part  of  our  fcllow-snbjccts  coUected  together  by 
means  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe/*  the  libel  was  met  by 
his  committal  to  the  Tower  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 
J2^^"*  Canning*8  annual  motion  on  the  question  of  Cathohe 
motion  for  Emancipation,  had  a  greater  influence  than  such  advanced 
buouptuon.  pj^oposals ;  but  the  administrations  of  Portland  and  Per- 
ceval being  formed  on  the  narrowest  Tory  principles,  the 
correction  of  abuses  and  the  amendment  of  the  laws  were  resisted 
as  innovations,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly's 
Criminal  Law  bills  of  1810  and  1811,  they  were  totally  unconnected 

•  May's  Oonstltational  History,  H.,  181.  f  Ibid.,  L,  40C 
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with  politics.  On  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  power,  how- 
6yer»  in  1812,  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed ;  the  removal  of  Catho- 
lic disabilities  became  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet,  and  was  in 
fact  adopted  by  a  triumphant  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  rejected  by  the  Lords."^  But  the  domestic  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration was  hard  and  repressive,  and  doctrines  of  absolutism 
were  carried  out,  as  far  as  was  practicable  in  a  free  state. 

99.  Beginning  of  the  Movement  for  Radical  Reform. — And  thus 
the  question  again  slept  for  a  few  years,  during  which  the  governing 
classes,  trained  under  Tory  administrations.  Teamed  to  scout  every 
popular  principle  ;  the  old  supporters  of  reform  either  deserted  the 
cause  or  shrank  from  its  assertion!  ;  while  it  was  espoused  by  men 
"whose  conduct  excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors."  | 
These  men  were  now  brought  to  the  front  by  the  suffering  and 
discontent  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  the  persistent  opposition 
of  the  Ministry  to  any  project  of  political  progress.     Hampden 
Clubs,  and  other  democratic  associations  were  formed  in 
all    the  large    towns  and    their    adjacent  villages,   the  Hampden 
members  of  which,  being  chiefly  working  men,  demanded  R^<ia 
oniversal  sufirage,  annual  Parliaments,  and   **  a  Radical  Beform. 
Reform  "  in  English  institutions. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  suddenly  became 
of  great  authority  among  the  labouring  population.     Up  to  the  2nd  of 
November,  1816,   *•  Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Register"  was    published 
at  a  shilling  and  a  halfpenny,  and  could  not  therefore  be  widely 
disseminated    among   the    people.      But  after   the  above  date,  ThowriUngs 
he  issued  the    *'  Twopenny   Register,"  and    at   once    began  to  °'  wimam 
wield  a  power  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  English  journalism.  ^******* 
•*  Singularly  clear  and   argumentative,   strong  m   personalities, 
earnest,  bold,   never  halting  between  two  opinions,   powerful  beyond  all 
anoymous  writing  from   their  rare  individuality,*'§  his  works  commanded  an 
extensive  influence,  while   his  cheap   Registers  gave  the   discontent  of  the 
labouring  classes  a  new  direction,  pointing  to  misgovernment  as  the  cause  of 
all  their  sufferings,  and  to  parliamentary  reform  as  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

A  new  order  of  politicians  was  thus  called  into  action ;  for  as  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  bad  produced 
many  working  men  of  suj05ciont  talent  to  become  readers,  poiJJSS.*" 
writers,  and  speakers,  Cobbett's  opinions  were  readily  taken 
np  and  discussed  at  weekly  readings  of  the  Hampden  Clubs  and  the 
village  meetings  for  reform  ;  though  the  speakers,  while  echoing  the 

*  May's  ConRtltatioDal  History,  n.,  183. 
I  Ibitl.,L,405. 

;  Rpeech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  June.  1816. 
§  Boiighfs  Popular  Hiatory,  VUL,  73. 
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strong  words  of  their  master,  did  not  obsenre  the  pmdenee  with 
which  he  qualified  all  his  arguments  and  phraseology.* 


100.  The  Riot  of  the  Spencean  Philanthropists. — Cobbett 
now  dcnonnccd  as  a  firebrand  and  convicted  incendiary  by  his  oppo- 
nents, who  loudly  demanded  that  the  lawH  should  be  enforced  agpjiiift 
him  for  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  much  as  they  were 
enforced  against  tliosc  who  exposed  unwholesome  meat  for  sale  mnd 
mixed  deleterious  drugs  in  beer.f  But  the  laws,  as  they  stood  in  I8I69 
oould  not  touch  the  sturdy  reformer ;  meanwhile  political  agitatioD 
spread,  and  other  societies  sprang  up,  which  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  simple  programmes  of  the  Reform  Clubs.  Among  these 
was  one  known  as  the  society  of  Spencean  PhilanthropUts^  which 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  a  Mr.  Spence,  a  Yorkshire  schoolmaster. 
This  enthusiast  had  propounded  a  plan  some  sixteen  years  befare, 
by  which  the  whole  property  of  the  country  should  be  transferred  to 
the  State,  and  cultivated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community. 
Bpenco  was  prosecuted  for  promulgating  his  Socialist  scheme ;  bat 
his  ideas  were  now  revived  ;  and  tibo  Spencean  Philanthropists  met 
at  various  places  in  London  for  the  discussion  of  all  "  subjects  cal- 
culated to  enlighten  the  human  understanding."  Dangerous  men 
like  Thistlcwood,  who  was  afteiwards  executed  for  his  connection  with 
the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  and  others  who  were  clearly  in  commoni- 
eation  with  the  police,  soon  hounded  on  these  weak-minded  men  to 

the  discussion  of  more  dangerous  matters  than  the 
^JJj^o™  community  of  land,  and  it  was  at  length  agroed  to  hold  a 
spsFtoidf.     public  meeting  in   the  Spa  Fields  on  the    north-easteni 

skirts  (:»f  London,  for  whatever  revolutionary  purposes 
might  then  appear  practicable.  This  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
16th  of  November,  on  which  day  Mr.  Hunt,  an  Essex  squire  and 
the  great  Reform  orator,  harangued  a  large  mob  from  the  roof  of  t 
chariot,  and  tlien  adjouniod  the  meeting  to  the  2nd  of  December. 
"When  that  day  amvcd,  the  Spcnceaiis  came  on  the  ground  long 
before  the  appointed  hour  with  banners  and  inscriptions,  one  (2 
which  was  *'  The  brave  soldiers  are  our  friends,"  and  they  also 

brought  with  them  a  waggon  to  serve  as  a  platform,  bnt 
violent  which  contained  arms  and  ammunition.  Mr.  Watson, 
Jjjjjj^  a  surgeon,  then  commenced  a  -violent  address,  and  was 
watwB.  followed  by  his  son ;  and  when  the  latter  had  sufficiently 
^^itecited  his  hearers,  he  jumped  down  from  the  waggon, 
ser         ^felricoloured     flag,     and    called     upon     the     mob    to 


/    fs 


'ord'B  "  PasBages  in  the  Life  of  a  Badleal,**  chap-  IL 
arterly  Beview,"  XyL,275. 
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follow  him  to  the    Tower.      A    gunsmith's   shop  on  Snow  Hill 
was     forthwith    ransacked,    and     a     gentleman     remonstrating 
with  Watson  was  shot  by  him.     The  mob  then  proceeded  along 
Cheapside,  firing  their  recently  acquired  arms  like  children  with 
new  playthings,  bat  being  firmly  met  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  by 
Sir  James  Shaw,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  few  constables,  many  of 
them  were  secured ;  many  took  to  their  heels ;  and  a  few, 
plundering  as  they  went,  marched  to  the  Tower,  and  sum-  ^*~^" 
moned  the  guard  to  surrender.     The  latter  gazed  at  them,  toww 
and  laughed;  and  the" rioters,  thinking  possibly  that  they  ^^ar*""" 
bad  acted  as  fools  long  enough,  dispersed.     The   State 
prosecutions  which  followed  this  insane  attempt  at  rebellion  were  as 
infelicitous  as  those  of  1794,  which  had  been  xmdertaken  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.     Watson,  the  elder,  Thistlewood,   Preston  and 
Hooper  were  indicted,  not  for  sedition  and  riot  of  which  they  were 
unquestionably  guilty,   but  for  high  treason.     This,  to- 
gether with  the  exposure  of  Castle,  the  spy,  who  gave  evi-  OM*^thd 
denoe  against  the  others,  enabled  the  prisoners  to  escape 
with  impunity,  and  the  jury  acquitted  them   without  hesitation 
(9ih  June).4c 

101.  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. — The  excesses  of 
these  mischievous  and  misguided  men,  whose  folly  and  wickedness 
deprived  them  of  all  sympathy  as  pakiots  or  reformers,  led,  as  on 
former  occasions  to  restraints  upon  the  public  liberties. 
On  the  opening  of  Parliament  (28th  January,  1817,)  some  ^*^^J^ 
missiles  struck  the  state  carriage  of  the  Prince  Regent  as  scgwt. 
he  returned  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  outrage  was  followed  by  a  message  communicating  to  both  Houses 
papers  containing  evidence  of  seditious  practices ;  and  reports 
cemg  drawn  up  by  Secret  Committees,  it  was  represented  that  Boyii 
dangerous  associations  had  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  »■— !■  m 
country,  and  s^itious  practices  carried  on  ;  that  attempts  had  ^  **t!!L? 
been  made  to  seduce  soldiers  ;  that  arms  and  banners  had  been        **>^''»*7' 
provided,  secret  oaths  taken,  insurrection  plotted,  seditious  and 
Dlasphemotts  publications  circulated,  and  that  the  existing  laws  were  totally 
inadequate  to  prevent  these  dangers.    It  was  also  further  reported  that  the 
gaols  were  to  oe  broken  open  and  the  prisoners  set  free  ;  that  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Tower  were  to  be  stormed,  the  Government  subverted  and 
property  plundered  and  divided  ;  and  that  the  Hampden  Clubs  and  the 
Spenceans  were  preparing  to  commit  all  this  havoc. 

Five  Bills  called  the  **  Five  Acts  **  were  accordingly  brought  in  and  pasted 
by  large  majorities,  in  order  to  guard  against  and  avert  these  dangers. 

•  Knight's  ropular  History,  Yin.,  75-78;  May's  Constitutional  History,  IL,  345, 
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I.  The  Act  of  1795  for  the  protec  11311  of  the  King  from  treasooahJe 
attempts  was  extended  to  the  Prince   Regent.    2.  The   Act  liar 
Tbft  "Fire     the  preN'ention  and  punishment   of  attempts  to  seduce   soldiers 
A*w.*  and  •.aiior*.  from   thtir  allegriancc   was  rcne%*ed.     3.  and  4.  The 

Acts  of  i-fjj  and  1799  a;;ainst  «>edit:ous  meetings  and  Corres- 
ponding Societies  were  extended  to  all  political  clubs  and  associations, 
and  it  was  further  proposed  to  supp^e^s  the  Spenccan  clubs,  to  regnlate  all 
meetings  of  more  than  f:fty  per»ons,  and  to  license  all  debating  societies. 
5.  And  lastly  an  Act  was  passed  giving  to  the  executive  the  feadful  right  of 
imprisonment  without  trial  ;  in  other  words  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended. 

Tbc'80  measures,  and  especially  the  last,  were  not  passed  withoni 
remonstrance  and  oj)position  ;  and  it  was  urged  with  great  force  and 
reason,  that  the  general  liberties  of  the  people  ought  not  to  be 
violated  for  the  sake  of  reaching  a  few  miscreants  whom  all  good 
citizens  abhorred,  and  whose  powers  of  mischief  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated."^ 

102.  The  Blanket  Meeting  at  Manchester. — Within  a  meek 
after  the  passing  of  these  Acts,  and  before  the  magistrates  had 
received  any  accession  to  their  powers  for  the  dispersion  of  tnmnl- 
tnoos  assemblies,  an  occurrence  took  place  at  Manchester,  ^idiieh 
showed  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  distressed  multitudes  to  accom- 
plish their  own  wild  purposes,  much  less  to  effect  any  political 
change.     This  was  the  famous  march  of  the  IJlanketeers. 

The  great  cotton  emporium  of  the  north  had  suffered  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  of  the  prevalent  distress,  and  was  there- 
fore more  deeply  infected   with   Radicalism  than  any  of 
the  disaffected  districts.     The  leaders  of  its  Reform  clnba 
were  in  active  correspondence  with  those  of  London ;  and 
in   order    to    assist  the   movement  which   had  been   so 
foolishly  begun  at  Spa  Fields,   it  was  proposed  that  the  operatives 
should  assemble  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  and  thence  march  to  London, 
to  present  their  petitions  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  person. 
"*"to*d        SftMoel  Bamford,  the   Middleton  weaver,  and   the  secre- 
tiM  BadinL    tary  of  the  club  in  that  town,  together  with  the  more  mode- 
rate leaders  of  his  party,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  this 
proceeding  ;  but  on  the  appointed  day,  about  five  thousand  workmen 
assembled,  and  as  each  man  came  provided  with  a  blan- 
****"^S^  kot  or  great  coat  rolled  up  like  a  knapsack,  on  his  back, 
bytiwron.     tlio  wholo  body  rcccivcd  the  name  of  Blanketeers.     The 
tbl^aSir**     meeting,  however,  was  soon  dispersed  by  the  mihtary  and 
the  constables,  after  the  Riot  Act  was  read  ;  and  not  more 


Pr«r»]«iiee 
of  lUdkal- 
Ink  in  M*n 
ehmUa. 


*  May'i  Constitntional  History,  II.,  344. 
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than  three  hmxdred  set  oat  on  their  march,  some  of  them  oarrying 

rolls  of  paper  supposed  to  be  petitions,  and  none  provided 

with  any  other  weapon  than  fiiat  of  a  stout  walking-stick.  J^^JJJJJ"^ 

Only  about  half  of  these  reached  Macclesfield  that  night ;  Loodon. 

next    morning  the    numbers  had  almost   melted   away; 

about  a  score  arrived  at  Leek,   and  six  only  were  known  to   have 

passed  Ashbourne. 

Such  was  the  absurd  termination  of  this  childish  expedition ;  and 
so  simple,  in  fact,  were  these  deladed  but  starving  men,  that  when 
one  of  them  ^was  asked  what  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
reached  London,  he  replied  '*  Why,  we  should  have  taken  the  nation 
and  settled  all  the  Debt.  "* 

103.  The  Derbyshire  Insurrection. — The  severe  measures  which 
had  been  enacted,  soon  began  to  shew  their  effect  upon 
these  demonstrations  of  popular  discontent.     Many  of  the  ^J'^jJJJ^ 
Reform  leaders  left  their  homes  and  lived  in  concealment ;  forUdd«B» 
others  were  seized  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families ;  while  JJJJ'^ 
public  meetings  being  forbidden,  the  fears  and  passions  of  innaeaM 
the  multitudes  found  no  safety  valve,  except  in  secret  J^"  ^ 
meetings  and  desperate  projects.     Among  the  wild  schemes 
which  were  entertained  at  this  time  was  that  of  setting  fire  to  Man* 
Chester,  and  making  it  a  ''second  Moscow;*'!  ftnd  another,  which 
was  actuaUy  attempted,  was  that  of  the  Derbyshire  Insurrection.    It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  Oliver,  the  notorious  spy,  came  among  the 
Radicals  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjacent  counties ;  and 
representing  himself  as  a  delegate  from  London,  urged  many  to  acts 
of  violence  in  order  to  betray  them.| 

Among  those  who  were  thus  instigated  to  crime  and  insurrection 
was     Jeremiah  Brandreth,   a  framework  knitter  of  Nottingham! 
who  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Captain,'*   and  according 
to  local  tradition  was  a  kind  of  modem  Wat  Tyler,  pos-  j^J^lS" 
sessed  of  great  power  and  energy.      The   counties   of  Brandrauu 
Nottingham,  Leicester,   and  Derby  had  been  in   a  turbu- 
lent condition  for  several  years,  and  the  outrages  of  Luddism  had 
familiarised   the   operatives    to    deeds  of  brutal    violence.      The 
materials  for  political  insurrection  were  therefore  abundant  in  these 
nnhappy  districts  ;  while  the  character  of  Brandreth  was  such  as 

*  Bamford's  "  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical/*  chap.  VI. 

f  Ibid.,  chap.  VL 

t  The  secret  operations  of  the  f{py  system,  adopted  by  Lord  Sidmonth,  the  Home 
Secretary,  at  this  time,  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  late  Mr.  Bainec.  in  the 
"  Leed-i  Mercury,"  and  they  formed  the  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in  the  Home  of 
Commons  on  the  16th  of  June  1817  (see  **  laf e  of  Edward  Balnea  "  by  his  Son,  pp.,  0M6.) 
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made  him  a  ready  inBtrament  in  the  hands  of  the  spies  whow  ent 
about  fomenting  rebellion,  he  being  a  frantic  enthnaiaflt, 
whom  poverty  and  imaginary  oppression  goaded  to  acts  cf 
violence,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  serving  a  righteous  canae.^ 
On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  June,  he  assembled  a  number  of  men  at 

Pentridgc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Butterley  Lronworka, 
^        and  the  next  day  led  them  towards  Kottinc^iam,  through 

Ripley  and  Eastwood,  demanding  arms  at  every  home, 

and  compelling  men  to  join  them,  saying  that  all  Tg^gi^irf 
was  to  rise  that  night,  and  that  London  was  already  taken.  Bet 
when  they  approached  Nottingham,  they  encountored  a  body  a£ 
Hussars,  who  speedily  put  them  to  flight,  and  cultured  a  Mwn^ff 
of  prisoners. 

Brandreth  with  Ludlam  and  Turner,  his  two    ehief 
gy^^^^^^^^      leaders,  were  executed  at  Derby  ;  twenty-one  othere  were 

sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  and  trmeper* 
tation,  and  twelve  were  acquitted.! 

lOi.  Lord  Sidmouth's    Gircolar   Letter  against    Libels  aai 

SedttiOQB  Publications. — This  outbreak  gave  occasion  for  piola^- 
ing  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  from  tlie  ist 
of  July,  Z817,  the  term  at  which  it  was  originally  fixed,  to  the 
Ztt  of  March,  1818.  Other  provisions,  designed  to  ensure  Parlia- 
ment against  intimidation  and  insult,  u'ere  also  made  at  this  tine, 
and  continued  to  form  a  part  of  our  constitutional  law.  Peliic 
meetings  were  prohibited  within  a  mile  of  Westminster  HaO, 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament  or  the  Courts ;  and  to  arrett  the 
evils  of  Conventions  assuming  to  dictate  to  the  leeislateie, 
restraints  were  imposed  on  the  appointment  and  co-operation  of  ddegates 
from  different  societies.]; 

Meanwhile  the  Ck)vemment  had  commenced  a  more  rigoteos 
execution  of  the  laws  against  the  press.  On  the  27th  of  Maidiy 
Lord  Sidmouth  addressed  his  feimous  Circular  Letter  to  the  kvds 
lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which,  after  urging  the  impor- 
io^pmm  tance  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  blasphemous  aad 
aaife.wvto  seditious  pamphlets,  he  informed  them  that  the  kw 
officers  of  the  Crown  were  of  opinion,  that  a  jnstiee  of 
the  peace  may  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  penoo 
charged  on  oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasphemous  or  seditioM 
libel,  and  compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  the  charge.  The  lords 
lieutenant  were  desired  to  communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ^^i^t^ffig 
quarter  sessions,  so  that  all  magistrates  might  act  thereupon  ;  and 


ODft 
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•  KnJghfB  Popular  History,  Vm.,  8S. 

tIbid.,VIU.,  ftL-83. 

:  May's  Constitutional  HlBtory,  IL,  341 
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Ihey  were  fnriher  infonned  that  the  vendors  of  pamphlets  or  traels 
should  be  considered  as  within  the  provisions  of  the  Hawkers  and 
Pedlars  Act,  and  prohibited  from  selling  sach-wares  without  a  Hcence.^ 

Sach  a  proceeding  as  this  was  perhaps  the  most  daring  invasion  of 
pnbHc  liberty  that  had  been  attempted  since  the  days  of 
the  Staarts,  and  it  converted  the  independent  magistrates  ^i^^ 
of  free  England  into  prefects  of  police.     Every  political  aionafpauk 
writer  was  immediately  placed  in  a  most  dangerous  posi-  ?**2  **y 
tion.     Under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  stolrta. 
he  could  already  be  imprisoned  upon  suspicion,  by  the 
simple  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;    he  was  also  open  to 
an  ex-qfficio  information,   uuder  which  the  Attorney- General  could 
compel  him  to  find  bail,  or  be  imprisoned,  by  an  Act  of  1808;  and 
now  every  Justice  of  the  Peace  could  issue  a  warrant  against  him  and 
hold  him  to  bail. 

Lord    Sidmouth's    Circular  accordingly  called  forth  the  moat 
vehement  opposition  of  the  Whig  leaders :  and  Earl  Ghrey 
m  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  Commons,  ^^^^^ 
showed  its  illegality  in  the  clearest  manner,  f    But  their  sidaonik'B 
arguments  produced  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  ^[^^J^ 
Ministry ;  and  the  terrors  of  the  law  became  so  great  that 
Cobbett,   who  had  afaready  in  1804  and  1809  suffered  from  the 
severities  of  the  Attorney-General,  suspended  the  publication  of  hiB 
''  Political  Begister  "  and  fled  to  America  (28th  March,  1817). 

105.  The  Trials  of  William  Hone  for  Libel — ^The  Mbiisters  were 
thus  successfrd  in  silencing  and  putting  to  flight  their  most  formid- 
able foe  ;  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  discomfited  by  an  obscure 
bookseller,  who  would  never  have  been  known  to  fame,  had  he  not 
been  drawn  out  from  his  dingy  shop  into  a  court  of  justice. 

William  Hone  had  published  some  political  sqnibs  in  the  form  of  Parodies 
upon  the  Litany  and  the  Church  Catechism ;  and  ex-officio  informations 
being  filed  against  him,  he  was  thrice  put  upon  his  trial  for  blas- 
phemous andseditious  libels  (i8  and  20  December  1817).    Being  homi 
too  poor  to  seek  professional  aid,  he  defended  himself;  and  as  he  Foutfatf 
was  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  and  had  from  his  earliest  years  J*"***"- 
been  a  collector  of  odd  and  curious  books,  his  quaint  learning 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd) 
and  the  Bench.    He  brought  his  books  into  court,  and  showed 
from  them  that  parodies  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  invention  of  Hto  rnMvk- 
printing ;  that  the  Cavaliers  had  parodied  the  Litany  to  ridicule  •"•  *•«•• 
the  Roundheads  and  Puritans;  that  Martin  Luther  had  parodied  o*^*"**- 
the  first  Psalm;   Dr.  Boys,  Dean    of  Canterhury,  the  Lord's 

•May's  OonstittttiODal History, IL,3lfr-84bB.  f  IbkL, IL, 846-948. 
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Prayer ;  Bishop  Latimer,  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  Editor  of  **  Black- 
wood's Magazine/*  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel ;  and  Mr.  Cannine,  the  Benedicite 
and  Doxology.*  Yet  no  one  ever  accused  these  writers  of  bringing  religion 
into  ridicule  ;  while  the  last  two  were  not  even  proceeded  against  for  the 
same  offence  with  which  he  was  now  charged.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Attorney- General  replied  to  such  a  defence  as  this,  and  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "  uniting  the  authority  of  the  judge  with  the  arts  of  ta 
Heuthrioo  counsel  "f  Strove  for  a  conviction.  The  jury  were  proof  alike 
*rj^"^''  against  his  authority,  and  persuasion,  and  on  eacn  occasion 
•cquutH.  acquitted  the  defendant.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Ellenborongh,  who 
only  presided  at  the  second  and  third  trials,  felt  his  defeat  to 
acutely,  that  he  proposed  to  resign  his  office  the  next  day.{ 

These  Biicccssivo  trials  savourod  so  strongly  of  persecution,  thai 
they  excited  a  wide  sympathy  for  Hone  amongst  men  who 
A  genoni  would  havo  tomcd  with  disgust  from  his  writings.  The 
H^?i!^ddb!  latter  wore  unqucstionahly  indecent  and  profane;  and  on  this 
Roit  Asainiit  ground  the  three  juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London 
mont.  "^^"^  tradesmen,  would  assuredly  have  convicted  the  defendant, 
if  they  had  not  felt  that  the  real  sting  of  their  alleged 
profanity  was  the  severity  of  their  political  satire.  The  condoet  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  also  showed  too  plainly  that  he  was  per- 
mitting his  political  passions  to  influence  his  judgment ;  public 
opinion  therefore  threw  its  shield  over  the  ofifender ;  and  his  trial, 
in  connection  with  other  failures,  produced  a  temporary  mitigation 
in  the  administration  of  the  Libel  Laws.§ 

106.  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. — The  attachment  of  the  peo« 
pie  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  England  and  its  instituiions, 
notwithstanding  their  numerous  grievances  and  their  demands  forre- 
form,was  proved  at  this  time  by  the  universal  mourning  which  followed 

the  sudden  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  the  6ih  of 
oroatpopn-  Novembcr,  1817.  Amidst  all  the  political  commotionSt 
pJtatcM.'***    ^^^  amiable  character  had  endeared  her  to  all  parties, 

and  her  marriage  in  the  preceding  year  to  Prince  Leopold 
(2nd  May)  was  hailed  as  a  public  blessing.     Being  the  presomptrre 

heiress  to  the  throne,  her  accession  was  anticipated  with 
Hermftr-  ^^q  brightest  hopcs  as  that  of  a  '^patriot  qneen  die- 
iutuiwufe.    charging   all  her  high   functions  with  steady    alacrity; 

confident  in  the  affections  of  her  people  ;  of  eimpk 
habits,  of  refined  and  intellectual  tastes,  and  occupying  a  throne 
sanctified  by  the  attributes  of  womanly  afifection."||     Since  their 

*  See  the  Anti-Jacobin, XL. 635,  &o.,  aperiodiool  started  by  Cannlng20th  Nov..  lT0f. 

f  May,  II.,  350. 

J  Knigbt'R  Popular  History.  VIII.,  85-90. 
I  Ibid..  90;  May,  H.,  350. 
R  Knight's  Popular  History.  VUL,  53-51. 
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marriage  she  and  her  husband  had  lived  a  cahn  and  anobimsive 
life  in  their   retirement  at  Claremont,  which   strongly  ^  contrasted 
with  the  riot  and  laxory  of  her  father's  Court  at  Carlton  House. 
The    Prince  Begent    was   now  indeed    held  in  general 
contempt ;     and    the   attacks  of    the    press  upon    his  oenerai 
sensual    follies,     made    him    hate    the     expression  of  ^^l^^^^' 
public    opinion.      In    a    debate     which     took     place  in  Be«ent. 
the  House   of  Commons   on  the   20th  of  March,  1816, 
Mr.   Brougham    made    a    violent    attack    upon     ]}is     character, 
and     represented    him    as    devoted,    in     the     recesses    of    his 
palace,  to  the   most  vicious    pleasures,   and  callous  to    the   dis- 
tresses and  suffering  of  his  people.     Prince  George,  however,  was 
not  a  hard-hearted  man,  though   selfish  ;  and  the  sudden  death  of 
his  daughter,  with  whom  he   had  not   been  on   the  best  of  terms, 
cast  a  gloom   upon  his   spirits,  which   was   made   darker  by  the 
scandals  which  continued  to  reach  him  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  strong  national  expression  of  hope  also,   in  the  future  reign  of 
the  daughter  whom  ho  had  lost,  presented  such  a  forcible  contrast 
with  the  little  enthusiasm   towards  himself,  that  his  feelings  were 
considerably  irritated  even  by  the  universal  grief  at  her  death  ;  his 
firiends  spoke  of  it  as  '^  exaggerated  lamentation,"  and  the  allnsion 
to  it  in  the  speech  with  which  Parliament  was  opened  (27th  January, 
1818)  was  dry  and  formal.* 

107.  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  1818. — The  succession  in  the 
eldest  line  of  the  Boyal  Family  being  thus  extinct,  and  no  heir  pre- 
sumptive being  left,  although  twelve  of  the  children  of  George  the 
Thurd  were  still  alive,  several  marriages  took  place  among  them  during 
the  year, — ^namely,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
William  FV.,  to  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meiningen  ;  ^"•^ 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  Princess  Augusta  of  marriMef. 
Hesse ;  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  the  Princess  Mary 
Louisa  Victoria  of  Saxe    Coburg,   sister  of  the   widowed  Prince 
Leopold.     Of  these  marriages,  the  last  was  the  most  welcomed, 
as  the  Duke  was  a  favourite  with  the  popular  party.     It  was  from 
this  union  that  the  nation  was  destined  to  realize  sach  a  female 
reign  of  mild  and  just  Government,  of  domestic  virtues,  generous 
sympathy  with  popular  rights  and  of  bold  and  liberal  encouragement 
of  sound  progress,  as  they  had  associated  with  the  probable  career 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte.} 

The   proceedings  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1818,   beyond 

♦  Knight'B  Popular  History,  VIH.,  H  and  93-95.  I  Ibid.,  VIII.,  97. 
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Badical  Reformors;  bat  the  rigours  of  the   Government  and   the 

strong  coercive  measures  urged  by  the  ulti*a-Tories,  at  the 

The  rigorous   j^^^j  ^^f  vfhoui  wus  the  Loitl    (  huDcellor  Eldon,    forced 

policy  of  tbo  ; 

ooremmt-ntiii  theui  to  make  commoii  cause  with  the  democratic  party. 
2e**^S?  ^^  ^^^^^^  leaders  now  pressed  upou  the  <  >  overument  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  pohcy  of  couoihation,  and  the  duty  of 
giving  just  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  people ;  but  their 
proposals  were  defeated  by  h\rg<'  majorities  in  both  Houses — 
in  the  Lords  by  169  against  84,  in  the  Commons  by  381  against 
150. 

Papers  were  then  laid  before  Parliament,  by  the  Ministers,  con- 
tainuig  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  ihese  were  imme- 
diately  followed  by  tlie  introduction  of  further  measures  of  repres- 
sion—then designated  and   since   familiarly  known   as    **  Tfis  Six 

I.  Tht first  took  away  from  defendants  the  rij^ht  of  traversing,  or  denying 
the  truth  of  the  accusations  as^ainst  them,  in  cases  of  nii8de> 
meanour.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  produce  summasy  con- 
victions; but  a  clause  was  added  which  obhged  the  Attorney- 
General  to  bring  defendants  to  trial  within  twelve  months. 
2.  The  second  inflicted  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  fer 
life  on  any  person   found  guilty  of  libel  on  a  second   conviction. 

3.  The  third   prohibited  any  meeting  of  more   than    fifty   persons,  except 
six  days'  notice   thereof  was  given  to  a    resident  justice  of  the 

TninBporta-     peace    by   seven    householders  ;    and    any   persons,  other  than 

tioaforiibeL    freeholders   or  inhabitants  of  the  county,   parish   or   township, 
attending  such  meeting,  became  liable  to   fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  justice  could  change  the  time  and  place  of  meeting ;  the  meeting  was 
not  to  adjourn  itself;  those  meetings  which  tended  to  excite  the 
people  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Kinj^,  the  Government,  an4 
the  Constitution  were  declared  unlawful  assemblies; 
ordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  magistrates  for 
them  and  arresting  the  speakers ;  and  if  any  persons 
killed  or  injured  in  such  a  dispersion,  the  magistrates  were  declared 

indemnified. 
Attending  a  meeting  with   flags,  banners,  or  other  emblems,  was 

punishable  with  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  lecturing  and  debating 

were  ordered  to  be  licensed  and  to  be  open  to  inspectkMU 
4.  5.  6.  The  fourth  Act  prohibited  military  training  except  tioder 
the  authority  of  a  magistrate  or  lord  lieutenant ;  the  fifth  svb- 
jected  cheap  periodical  pamphlets  on  political  subjects  to  tkcr 
newspaper  stamp  duty ;  and  the  sixth  empowered  magistrates 
in  the    disturbed  counties  to  search  for  and   seize  arms,  aiglit 

or  day. 

All  these  meamres,  except  the  fourth,  were  strenuously  oppo0ei 
IB  both  HoQses ;  but  they  were  eventually  passed  with  some  Bli^l 
modifications,  the  ebief  of  which  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  monsiroiis 
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panishment  of  transportation,  from  the  second  bill.'C'   Notwithstand- 
ing  the    severity    of    these    enactments,   they  did   not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  ultra- Tories  of  that  day ;  MTareeaongk 
some   advocating   root-and-branch- work,  worthy   only  of  toiIm!"^*^ 
the  French  reign  of  torror.t 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unsettled  condition  and  ignorance  of 
the  vast  populations  which  had  been  suddenly  brought  together  by 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  manufactures,  justified  apprehensions 
and  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  i  lovernment ;  but  instead 
of  the  ministerifil  policy  being  directed  to  the  correction  ^*j.^^^"^' 
of  a  special  danger,  and  thn  removal  of  ignorance,  it  was  dLitrTutfni 
marked  by  settled  distrust  of  the  press  and  the  people,  and  '^^^^^^ 
jealousy  of  the  spread  of  Education.     Ten  years  before, 
when  the  printer   of  the  Stamford  News  was  prosecuted  for  hbel, 
for  reprinting  a  spirited  article  ag.iinst  military  flogging, 
by  John  Leigh  Hunt,  Brougham,  who  defended  the  accused,   ^fl^h  °" 
had  finely  said,  '*  Let  the  public  discuss.  So  much  the  better.  Hunt. 
Even  uproar  is  wholesome  in  England,  while  a  whisper  is 
fatal  in   France." |     On  that  occasion,   Baron  Wood  had  declared 
the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  to  be  uncon-       * " 
stitutional  and  seditious, §  and  the  Ministers  sti  1  seemed  ^bodisciw- 

.  ,  a  *ion  of 

to  be  of  the  same  opinion.     They  had  not  yet  learned  to  ParuanMD- 

rely  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the   people,    and  ^^^^^' 

upon  the  support  of  the  middle  classes,  in  upholding  and  dered  to  be 

repressing    outrage;    and     thus,    notwithstanding    their  *«^"o«*- 
stringent     measures,    disatfection     still     prevailed,    and 

the  evil  passions  of  the  period  presently  exploded  in  the  atrocious 
Cato-street  conspiracy.  || 

113.  The  Cato-street  Conspiracy. — The  chief  leader  of  this  con- 
spiracy was  Arthur  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  a  subaltern 
officer   in  the  militia  and  in  the   Une,  and    had   resided  ^f®' "' 

.  .  .  Arthur 

m  France  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revo  u' ion.     He  was  Tbisucwood. 
one  of  the  persons  engaged  in   the  Spa  Fields  riot,  and 
in  company  with  Dr.   Watson  was    tried   for   high    treason,   but 
acquitted.      On    his      acquittal,    he    displayed    the     violence    of 
his    character    by    sending    a   challenge    to    Lord    Sidmoutb,   for 
which  he    was    convicted    of   misdemeanour,     and  underwent   a 

♦  May's  Constitutional  History,  11.,  358-3GC. 
I  Knight's  Popular  History.  VIlI..  109. 
!  May'H  Constitution&l  History,  II.,  962. 
S  Ibid.  TI.,  38G. 
H  Ibid.  II.,  im. 
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in  the  follon-ing  year,  and  tho  two  vacant  a&ats  conferred  npon  the 

connty  of  York.  Tlio  House  of  Commons  had  ^ven  theee  seats  to 
Leeds ;  but  the  Lords  lejoctcd  this  extension  oftLo  representation  to 
great  towns.  Tlicir  rcfosnj,  liowovor,  did  not  discourage  the  joong 
whig  statusmau  to  penist  in  the  assertion  of  his  principle,  snd 
he  repeatedly  pressed  his  resolutions  for  reform  on  the  Parliament, 
nntil  he  luid  his  party  atttincd  their  final  triamph  in  18S1  and 
1832.* 

110.  Revived  Agitation  for  Radical  fieform.— The  time  when 
Lord  John  Kussell  broogbt  forward  his  resolations  was  Torj 
nnfavonroblo  even  to  a  moderate  scheme  of  reform.     In  the    epring 

of  1819  there  had  been  a  considerable  interraption  to 
Runnd  (he  prosperous  progress  of  trade;  bankrnptciM  wero 
2^^'^  numerous,  credit  was  low;  tho  demand  for  labour  wag 
»*  thereby    affected,   and  as  wages   decreased  the   priea   of 

food  rose.  There  had  been  many  meetings  of  the 
operative  classea  in  Lancashire  and  at  Glasgow  to  consider  the  low 
rate  of  wages,  and  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy  npon  their  dis- 
tressed condition.  Atthfsc  meetings  tho  pe^tccably  disposed  were  gra- 
dually borne  down  by  the  turbulent,  and  the  ij^norant  multitudes  were 
readily  persuaded  that  Ibcir  distresses  arose  from  a  corrupt  Coort,  a 
venal  Ministry  and  unjust  taxes,  the  removal  of  which  nonld  alone 
ensure  to  tliem  tho  blessings  of  penco  and  the  fruits  of  their  indnstrj. 
The  rcwval  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  noticed  in  the  Itoyal 
Speech  which  closed  fjio  session  (13th  July,  1819) ;  but  Parliament 

separated  without  any  expectation  that  mischief  -was  at 
]^^'>  hand.  It  happened  that  while  the  minds  of  the  Kn^^ish 
diKnarnKiii.  Working  classts  were  in  this  iiritatcd  condition,  a  Congress 
S^Hb^t'ltt'  "^  German  ministers  was  hold  at  Carlsbad,  at  the  instiga- 
■uo[w.  tion  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  chief  member  of  the 

Holy  Alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to 
BOpprcss  certain  patiiotic  demonstrations  of  the  German  stndents 
on  the  tercentenary  of  tho  lloformntion  in  1817.  At  this  con- 
gress, the  liberty  of  tho  press  and  liberal  opinions  m 
general  wore  denounced  and   threatened  witii    severe    penalties +  ; 

the  English  Itidicals  consequently  took  the  alarm, 
nan  under    the    bcUef    that,     as    the    Prince     Kcgeot    waa 

^"^1^  secretly  a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  Lords 
Bxuu^        OasUercagh      and     Sid  mouth      the      paid       agents     of 

tho     foreign      despots,      tlio     same     restrictions     npeo 
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liberty  wonld  soon  be  introdaced  into  England.  This  fornisbed 
a  new  theme  for  the  popular  advocates  of  reform,  and  a  justifi- 
cation for  adopting  bolder  measures  than  had  hitherto 
been  contemplated.  Not  only  were  annual  parliaments,  AdTuead 
vote  by  ballot  and  universal  suffi*age,  lou^  and  nniver-  ^y^lli^Ai 
Bally  demanded,  but  the  propriety  of  using  physical  force  aefomeri. 
was  discussed ;  and  even  the  right  of  ibe  people  to  an 
equal  division  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  was  maintained. 
It  was,  moreover,  asseiied  that  the  constitutional  right  to  return  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  belonged  to  all  communities ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
ibis  principle,  the  unrepresented  towns  were  invited  to  exercise  the 
right,  until  it  was  formally  acknowledged.  Accordingly,  at  a  large 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  elected  '*  legis- 
latorial attorney  and  representative"  of  that  populous  town. 
Before  this  8ir  Charles  had  presided  at  a  large  open-au:  meeting  at 
Stockport,  where  he  told  his  audience  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
bad  mounted  the  ramparts  of  the  Bastile  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Bevolution,  and  that  ho  would  never  shrink  from 
approaching  the  Bastiles  of  his  own  country.  He  was  subse- 
quently arrested  at  his  own  house,  Wolseley  Park,  in  Stafford- 
fihire ;  Harrison,  another  demagogue,  was  arrested  at  a  great 
meeting  in  Smithficld  where  Hunt  presided,  and  on  being 
conveyed  to  Stockport,  the  constable  who  had  him  in  charge  was 
there  attacked  and  shot.  Large  meetings  had  meanwhile  assembled 
at  Carlisle,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Ashton-undcr-Lyno,  and  other  places. 
The  Government  at  length  growing  alarmed,  issued  on  the  SOth  of 
July,  a  proclamation  against  seditious  meetings  ;  and  the  Beformers 
of  Manchester,  having  announced  that  they  would  proceed  to  elect 
a  ''  legislatorial  attorney  "  as  the  representative  of  the  town,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  the  magistrates  declared  such  a  meetiog  to  be  illegal, 
and  forbade  the  people  to  attend  it,  at  their  peril.  The  design  was 
accordingly  relinquished ;  but  another  was  advertised  to  be  held 
in  St.  Peter's  Field,  on  the  ICth,  to  petition  for  Parliamentary 
reform.* 

^  111.  The  Great  Refonn]Meeting  at  Manchester.— Great  prepara. 
tions  had  been  made  by  the  Manchester  Reformers  for 
the  meeting  which  was   now  announced  to  bo  held.      In  t:.«  Ra^ikai 
the   neighbourhoods  of  Bury,  Bolton,  and  Rochdale,  large  Su^r* 
bodies  of  the  operatives  were  drilled  in  the  night  time,  dri""- 
and  practised  in  military  training.     The  avowed  object  of 

*  Knight's  Popular  History,  VUI.,  103-104. 
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this  drilling  was,  to  enable  the  men  to  march  in  an  orderiy  mamiar 
to  the  meeting,  and  present  such  a  display  of  cleanHness,  sobriety 
and  submission  to  discipline  as  would  disarm  the  bitterness  of  their 
political  opponents.*  But  although  all  weapons  were  strictly  pro-  * 
hibited,  and  the  men  were  accordingly  perfectly  nnarmed,  the 
magistrates  were  not  unnaturally  alarmed  at  such  threatening 
demonstrations. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  August,  a  little  before  noon,  the  fiiii 
body  of  Reformers  began  to  arrive  on  the  ground  where 
Tbey  irriTe    fJie  meetiuGf  was  to  be  held ;  and  by  one  o'clock,  between 
iBmiuury      forty  and  sixty  thousand  men,  with  two  clubs  of  female 
Mdar.  reformers,  had  assembled  from  all  the  towns  round  Man- 

chester, bearing  flags  on  which  were  inscribed  the  oljeets 
of  their  poUtical  fEiith — '*  Universal  Suffrage — ^Equal  Bepresentatifln 
or  Death — ^No  Corn  Laws — Annual  Parliaments — Vote  by  Balloi." 
The  various  detachments  came  up  in  regular  marching  order,  fife 
deep,  every  hundred  having  a  leader  distinguished  by  a  sprig  of 
laurel  in  his  hat,  and  these  leaders  being  directed  by  superior 
officers. 

Meanwhile  the  magistrates  had  been  busy  taking  depositions  and 
deliberating  upon  some  course  of  action  all  throng 
il^tl^the  Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  they  had  been  assured  of  ttie 
nmgutntM  cordial  support  of  the  Government ;  they  had  a  warrant 
tol  ord^  ready  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  meeting,  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  15tli  Hussars  were  in  waiting  in  an 
adjacent  Etreet  to  the  north  of  the  field.  The  Cheshire  Yeomamy 
were  also  in  readiness;  and  the  Manchester  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  whose 
ranks  were  chiefly  filled  by  the  wealthy  manufacturers,  wer0 
stationed  in  Mosley-street,  and  most  imprudently,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  civil  autUbri- 
ties.  Thus  prepared,  the  latter  assembled  at  a  private  house  on 
the  south  side  of  the  field,  ^rith  a  body  of  special  constables  under 
the  command  of  Nadin,  the  chief  constable  of  Manchester. 
Mr."or»tor-  The  vast  multitudes  were  now  growing  impatient  for  the 
toadiirewthe  procccdiugs  to  commcuce,  when  Mr.  Hunt  arrived,  and 
"mcuhb.  being  voted  to  the  chair,  took  off  his  famous  white 
hat,  and  began  to  address  tlie  people.  At  thil 
critical  point,  the  magistrates  handed  over  their  warrant  to 
Nadin,  and  ordered  him  to  arrest  the  Reform  leaders.  Hie 
constable,  however,  declared  himself  unable  to  do  this  with  the 
force  at  his  conmiand,  and  in  an  evil    moment,  the  Manchester 

*  Bamford'8  «  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Badioal,**  ohap.  90. 
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Teomanrj  were  snmmoned  to  support  him.    Bat  they  ezeeated  their 
instnictions  so  awkwardly,  that  they  presently  found  them- 
selves surrounded  and  hemmed  in  hy  the  dense  masses —  The  tm- 
and  utterly  powerless.     They  pUed  their  sa}|res,  however,  |y^J^„ 
to  hew  their  way  through ;  and  the  magistrates,  panic  chut^  ui* 
stricken,   ordered  the  15th  Hussars  to  charge  the  people  S^^Ttto 
and  rescue  the  Yeomanry.     Then  followed  a  dreadful  m««tisg. 
scene   of  confusion.     Great  numbers  of  the  people  were 
trampled    under     the    feet  of  men   and    horses;  many    women 
as    well    as    men    were    cut    down    by    the    sabres,    and    some 
killed.     In  ten  minutes,   the  meeting  was  dispersed,   the  leaders 
were  arrested,  and  the  terrified  crowd  driven  like  sheep  through  the 
streets. 

This  unfortunate  event  brought  to  a  sudden  crisis  the  antagonism 
between  the  Government  and  the  popular  right  of  meeting 
to  discuss  grievance;?.     The  magistrates  complimented  the  Th«»uthori. 
mihtary    upon   their  forbearance,  and  the   Government  m?iir«Si 
immediately  thanked  both  the  maffistrates  and  the  military  ^*^^  <>»  *>»• 
for  their  zeal   and   discretion  in  maintaining  the  public  of  th«  meet- 
peace. 'i'     But   there     was   a   widely     spread    feeling  of  '^• 
indignation    in     every   part    of    the    kingdom     against 
those    who    were  thus  commended,  and    strong    resolutions   and 
addresses  were    adopted  in   influential    public   meetings,  whether 
of  counties  or  towns,  while  the  working  classes  assembled  in  large 
numbers  to    express  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferers, 
and  their  bitter  spirit  of  resentment  against  the  authori-  P^uie 
ties.     The   Ministers,  were,  however,  hard  and  defiant.  J^^t^J" 
When    the    Common    Council   of  the   Citv    of  London  eondnet. 
Addressed  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  for  an  inquiry,  they 
were  sternly  rebuked  in  a  very  rough  reply.     Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a 
■obleman  of  the  highest  character,  who  had  zealously  supported  tiie 
Qovemmcnt  in  the  repression  of  disorders  in  his  own  county,  having 
joined  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  noblemen  aod  gentlemen,  in  a 
requisition  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  to  call  a  meet- 
ing for  the   same  purpose,   and  having  attended  and  spoken   at 
this  meeting,  was  dismissed  from  his  lord  lieutenancy. 

112.  Continued  Policy  of  Repression. — The  Six  Acts. — In  the 
midst  of  this  perilous  excitement  Parliament  was  assembled  in 
November,  and  the  *'  Manchester  Massacre  "  became  the  first  sub- 
ject of  discussion.     Hitherto  the  Whigs  had  discountenanced  the 

*  Knight's  Popular  History,  VIIL,  106. 
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Badieal  Beformors;  bat  the  rigours  of  the   Government  and   thft 

strong  coercive  measures  urged  by  tlie  ultra-Tories,  at  the 

Tiieriij.iroas  jj^^^j  ^^f  ^h^jm  ^^s  tho  Loi d    (  hiiucollor  Eldon,    forced 

policy  of  th«>  •   1       1 1         1  X  • 

ooTtriimvntk  tht^m  to  muke  common  cause  with  the  democratic  party. 
tt^whLT***^  Their  leaders  now  pressed  upou  the  ( i  overnmcnt  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  policy  of  eouc illation,  and  the  duty  o£ 
giving  just  attention  to  tho  cumplaiiits  oi'  the  ])eoplo ;  but  their 
proposals  were  defeated  by  larg.*  iiiajorities  in  both  Houses — 
in  the  Lords  by   150  against  84,  in  the  Commons  by  3bl  against 

150. 

Papers  were  then  laid  befi)re  Parliamont,  by  the  Ministers,  con- 
taining evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  these  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  introduction  of  farther  measures  of  reprei- 
sion— then  designated  and   since  familiarly  known   as    **  T/is  Sii' 

Acts: 


»» 


Bvmmuj 
eonvk'tiona 
formi'i- 
dcmauoar. 


I.  The Jirst  took  away  from  defendants  the  ri;:::ht  of  traversing,  or  denying 
the  truth  of  the  accusations  aix^in.st  them,  in  cases  of  misde- 
mcanour.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  to  produce  summary  con- 
victions ;  but  a  clause  was  added  which  obliged  the  Attorney- 
General  to  bring  defendants  to  trial  within  twelve  months. 
2.  The  seCiiitd  inflicted  tine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment  fsr 
life  on  any  person  found  guilty  of  libel  on  a  second   convictioa^ 

3.  The  third  prohibited  any  meetin?  of  more  than  hfty  persons,  except 
six  days*  notice  thereof  was  given  to  a   resident  justice  of  the 

Tniuporta-     peace   by   se\'cn    householders  ;    and    any  persons,  other  than 

UoBforiibdL  freeholders  or  inhabitants  of  the  county,  parish  or  townthipr 
attending  such  meetinc^,  became  li:ihle  to   fine  and  imprisonmeBt. 

The  justice  could  change  the  time  and  place  of  meeting ;  the  meeting  was 
not  to  adjourn  itself:  those  mcetin;;s  which  tended  to  excite  the 
people  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  tlie  Kin:;,  the  Government,  and 
the  Constitution  were  declared  unlawful  assemblies; 
ordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  magistrates  for 
them  and  arresting  the  speakers ;  and  if  any  persons 
killed  or  injured  in  such  a  dispersion,  the  magistrates  were  declaied 

indemnified. 
Attending  a  meeting  with   flags,  banners,  or  other  emblems,  was  made 

punishable  with  two  years*  imprisonment,  and  lecturing  and  debating  rooDS 
were  ordered  to  be  licensed  and  to  be  open  to  inspectkn- 
4.  5.  6.  The  fourth  Act  prohibited  militar>'  training  except  nnder 
the  authority  of  a  magistrate  or  lord  lieutenant ;  the  ^ftk  svb- 
jected  cheap  periodical  pamphlets  on  political  subjects  to  ikt 
newspaper  stamp  duty ;  and  the  sixth  empowered  magiatntes 
in  the    disturbed  counties  to  search  for  and  seize  arms,  nifiit 

or  day. 

All  these  meaeares,  except  the  fourth,  were  strenuously  oppoeti 
m  both  Hoiisee ;  but  they  were  eventually  passed  with  sonote  ili|^ 
modificatioDB,  the  eluef  of  which  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  monsirovt 
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punishment  of  transportation,  from  the  second  bill.'^'   Notwithstand- 
ing  the    severity    of    these    enactments,    they  did   not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  ultra- Tories  of  that  day ;  uermeamgk 
some   advocating   root-and-branch- work,  worthy   only  of  ^^^""^ 
the  French  reign  of  tt.'rror.t 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unsettled  condition  and  ignorance  of 
the  vast  populations  which  had  been  suddenly  brought  together  by 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  manufactures,  justified  apprehensions 
and  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  1 1  overnment ;  but  instead 
of  the  ministerial  policy  being  directed  to  the  correction  ^^,,^^^"^' 
of  a  special  danger,  and  tha  removal  of  ignorance,  it  was  didtrasuoi 
marked  by  settled  distrust  of  the  press  and  tlie  people,  and  '^[^^^^ 
jealousy  of  the  spread  of  Education.     Ten  yeai-s  before, 
when  the  printer   of  the  Stamford  News  was  prosecuted  for  hbel, 
for  reprinting  a  spirited  article  ag.iinst  military  flogging, 
by  John  Leigh  Hunt,  Brougham,  who  defended  the  accused,   o}^^^"" 
had  finely  said,  '*  Ll  t  the  public  discuss.  So  much  the  better.  Hunt. 
Even  uproar  is  wholesome  in  England,  \\hilo  a  whisper  is 
fatal   in   France." |     On  that  occasion,   Baron  Wood  had  declared 
the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  the  LegisLiture  to  bo  uncon-       *  *" 
stitutional  and  seditious,  §  and  the  Ministers  sti  1  seemed  Tbediacw- 

,    .     ^  _  tlon  of 

to  be  of  the  same  opinion.     They  had  not  yet  learned  to  ParUanMD- 
rely  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  the   people,    and  ^^^*^' 
upon  the  support  of  the  middle  classes,  in  upholding  and  deredtobe 
repressing    outrage ;    and     thus,    not withs binding    their  *e<^"°^ 
stringent     measures,    disafi'ection     still    prevailed,    and 
the  evil  passions  of  the  period  presently  exploded  in  the  atrocious 
Cato-street  conspiracy.  | 


113,  The  Cato-street  Conspiracy. — The  chief  leader  of  this  con- 
spiracy was  Arthur  Thistle  wood,  who  had  been  a  subaltern 
officer   in  the  militia  and  in  the   line,  and    had   resided  ^J*'  *•' 

,  Arthur 

m  France  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revo  u' ion.     He  was  Tbi«ticwood. 
one  of  the  persons  engaged  in   the  Spa  Fields  riot,  and 
in  company  with  Dr.    Watson  was    tried   for   high    treason,   but 
acquitted.      On    his      acquittal,    he    displayed    the    violence    of 
his    character    by    sending    a   challenge   to   Lord    Sidmouth,   for 
which   he    was    convicted    of    misdemeanour,    and  underwent   a 

♦  May's  Constitutional  History,  II.,  358-3GC. 
+  Knight's  Popular  History.  VIlI.,  109. 
:  May'H  ConRtitutional  History,  II.,  9C2. 
i  Ibid.  TI.,  38G. 
R  Ibid.  II.,  661. 
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year's  imprisonment.  This  term  of  confinement  expired  about 
the  time  of  the  Manchester  affray;  and  Thistlewood  being  mad 
with  indignation,  as  ho  alleged  at  his  trial,  at  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  resolved  that  *'  tlie  lives  of  the  instigators  should  be  the 
requiem  to  the  souls  of  the  murdered  innocents.*'  In 
I^i  *tor***  pui'suance  of  this  resolution  ho  collected  a  gang  of  mis- 
creants, for  the  purpose  of  ast^assinating  the  Ministers 
while  they  were  attending  a  Cabinet  dinner  at  the  residence  of  Lord 
Ilarrowby,  President  of  the  Council,  in  Grosvenor- square,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  28rd  of  February,  1820.  One  of  the  gang,  however, 
was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  Home  Office,  so  that  every  step  of  the 
conspiracy  was  known  to  the  authorities ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2drd,  Thistlewood  and  twenty-four  of  his  companions  were  sur- 
prised in  a  loft  in  Cato-street,  by  a  body  of  constables. 
A  scuffle  ensued,  and  in  the  confusion  Thistlewood  and 
fourteen  others  escaped :  but  nine  were  taken  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  outside ;  and 
the  ringleader,  who  had  stabhcd  a  constable  to  the  heart  in 
the  fight,  was  arrested  next  morning.  Thistlewood  and  four  of  his 
principal  accomphces  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  the  following 
April,  and  hein^  condemned,  were  executed  on  the  1st  of  May. 

This  foul  and  insensate  conspiracy  filled  all  classes  of  EngUshmen 
mih  horror  and  disgust  ;  and  while  the  country  was  still  excited 
by  its  discovery,  Mr.  Hunt  and  others  concerned  in  the 
Manchester  meeting  were  tried  at  York  (16th  and  2l8t 
March,  1820)  on  the  charge  of  unlawfully  assembling  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  and  inciting  the  King*s  subjects 
to  hatred  of  the  Government  and  Constitution.  Hunt 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
Johnson,  Knight,  Hcaley  and  Bamford  to  one  yearns  imprisonment. 
Sir  Charles  W'olseley  aud  Harrison  a  Dissenting  preacher,  were  also 
tried  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  for  their 
participation  in  the  Stockport  meeting  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  also  found  guilty  of  a  seditious  libel  at  the  Leicester  Assizes 
and  condemned  to  three  months*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £200. 


Thfy  ate 
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Rtalik-M  and 
the  military. 
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114.  Death  of  George  the  Third. — In  the  midst  of  these  great 

troubles  George  the  Third  died  in  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  night  of 

Saturday,  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  in  the  eighty- second  year  of  his 

age.   For  many  years  he  had  been  not  only  bUnd,  but  utterly  deaf; 

^l^deprived  of  his  reason,  he  wandered  through  the  rooms  of  bis 

^^^^  •*  addressing  imaginary  Parliaments,  reviewing  fancied  troops, 
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holding  ghbstiy  eonrts.'*  ''All  light,  all  reason,  all  sound  of  human 
voices,  all  the  pleasnres  of  this  world  of  God  were  taken 
from  him.  Some  slight  la«id  moments  he  had ;  in  one  of  TheuMkn. 
which  the  Queen,  desiring  to  see  him,  entered  the  room,  mlwo^^'. 
and  found  him  singing  a  hymn  and  accompanying  him-  ^a- 
self  at  the  harpsichord.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
knelt  down  and  prayed  aloud  for  her ;  and  then  for  his  flEtmily 
and  then  for  the  nation,  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  himself,  that 
it  might  please  Goi  to  avert  his  heavy  calamity  from  him,  hut 
if  not,  to  give  him  resignation  to  submit.  He  then  burst  into  tears 
and  his  reason  again  fled."'!'  No  Sovereign  before  him  had 
possessed  a  more  thoroughly  English  heart,  than  this  afflicted  King, 
or  a  more  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  interests  and  honour  of  the  kingdom.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  had  plunged  the  country  into  difficulty  and  danger  by  his 
unyielding  will;  but  he  had  sustained  the  national  spirit  by  the 
same  obstinacy  of  purpose,  during  the  more  momentous  and  perilous 
struggle  against  the  power  of  Napoleon.  His  popularity  had  grown 
with  his  reign,  and  now  that  he  had  passed  away,  his  kingly  faults 
w^re  all  forgotten  in  the  reverence  for  his  private  virtues,  90k  the 
heartfelt   pity  for  **  his  grief  and  his  awful  tragedy.*' 


*  Thackeray's  "  Four  Georges." 
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REIGN  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.— 1760  to  1820, 
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Section  I.— ENGLISH  AGRTC!  LTURE  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  General  Condition  of  England  at  the  Accession  of  George 
the  Third. — Tbo  wonderful  progress  made  in  English  indnstrj 
dnring  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  the  great  social  feature  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  and 
the  alarming  increase  in  the  National  Debt,  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  millions  at  the  beginnin«j  of  the  American  War,  to 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  at  its  close,  had  led 
many  statesmen  and  politicians  to  predict  the  ruin  of  the  countiy. 
Alarming  meteors  and  tremendous  thunderstorms  during 
the  summer  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  gave  the 
strength  of  superstition  to  this  idea  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  England  was  generally  bcUeved  to  be  £ut 
approaching  incviUble  bankruptcy.  These  notions  were 
associated  with  the  opinion  that  the  population  ^vas  also  decreasing, 
and  that  although  many  grew  rich,  still  as  wealth  accumulated,  men 
decayed.  Both  poets  and  stiitistical  writers  vehemently  asserted 
this  decline  ;  and  in  1777  Dr.  Price  maintained  that  England 
and  Wales  contained  less  tlian  five  million  souls.  There  were 
others,  however,  who  held,  that  since  employment  cri^ated  popu- 
lation, and  Jill  countries  were  populous  in  proportion  to  their 
industry,  England  was  not  only  increasing  in  wealth  but  in  popula- 
tion also. 

The  national  resources  had  been  im[)roving  from  the  accession  of 
George  the  First;  this  improvement  was  perceptible  in  the  continual 
inclosure  of  waste  lands  for  cultivation,  in  better  modes  of  husban- 
dry, in  the  extension  of  manufactures,  and  in  more  perfect  means 
of  internal  commimication ;  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  in  the 
fact,  ascertained  by  th»^  first  census  of  1801,  that  the  population  had 
been  continually  increasing.  From  1751  to  1781  the  excess  of 
baptisms  over  burials  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  a  milUon  and  a 
quarter  in  the  thirty  years ;  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  increase 
was  more  than  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the  census  of  1801  gave  a 
population  of  over  nine  miiUons  for  England  and  Wales  alone. 
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The  siart  in  the  national  indastry,  by  which  new  sotorees  of  profit- 
able laboar,  and  new  means  of  subsistence  were  supplied 
for  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  people,  appears  to  have  STMtiOTia 
been   singularly  concurrent  with  the   great  outburst  of  ensrgyonda 
public  spirit  which  attended  the  administration  of  the  first  ^fJiJ^pm 
William  Pitt.     The  shutting  up  of  one  portion  of  British 
<»ommerce  by  the  war  with  America,  had  no  permanent  effect  upon 
the* development  of  tlie  national  prosperity;^  and,  attracted  by  the 
high  prices  of  every  description  of  agricultural  produce,  capital  was 
freely  expended  in  bringing  land  into  cultivation,  and  in  improving 
the  fertility  of  that  already  under  the  plough.     This  apphcation  (J 
capital,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
is  to  some  degree  indicated  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Inclosure 
Bills  passed  from  1779  Nvere  more  than  a  thousand  in  number. 

Extensive  districts  which  formerly  were  overrun  with  game,  or 
served  as  pasture  for  the  half-starved  stra  gUng  sheep,  or  the  geese 
and  other  live  stock  of  the  cottager,  then  began  to  exhibit 
the  rich  exuberance  of  superior  cultivation  ;  downs,  wolds,  K«t«i"iT« 
and  clayey  lands  were   fertilised  with   chalk;  *' marling"  ^^u^ 
rendered   the  barren  lands  fruitful ;  by  the  admixture  of  •9nevMm». 
clay,  the  fens  and  peats  became  productive,  and  lime  cor- 
rected the  acid  soil  of  the  moorlands.     Experiments  were  made  with 
new  manures  and  composts  ;  draining  was  more  generally  practised ; 
live  stock  was  improved  ;  root  crops  and  artificial  grasses  were  culti- 
vated, and  a  general  stimulus  was  given  to  agriculture  by  the  land- 
holders, who  soon  found  that  the  improvement  of  their  estates  was 
their  only  chance  of  competition  with  the  wealthy  manufacturing  and 
merchant  princes  around  them.f 

2.  Agriculture  of  the  Eastern  Counties. — The  progress  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  in  England  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
will  be  most  clearly  seen  by  a  revie  ^v  of  the  farming  operations  then 
going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Such  a  review  was  made 
about  the  year   1770  by  Arthur  Young,  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  then   rt^cently  established,   and  afterwards 
incorporated  in  1793.     One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Arthur 
this  Board  was   to   institute  a  survey   of  aU  the   Enghsh  »^^£Litacu 
counties  ;  this  survey  was  made  by  Young,  and  it  is  from  toom.- 
his  ^'  Agricultural  Tours  "  that  the  following  information 
is  chiefly  taken.  | 

*  Knleht'8  Popalar  Hietory,  VII.,  S. 
+  Pictorial  H&tory,  VIIL,  636. 

:  Ibid.,  viL,  eefi. 
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'  In  Norfolk,  the  Secretary  found  the  fens  undrained  and  the  sands 
nnmarled,  and  only  thirty  years  before  his  time,  all  the  northern  and 
western,  with  a  part  of  tho  eastern  tracts  of  the  country,  were  sheep- 
walks,  letting  as  low  as  from  6d.  to  2s.  an  acre. 
Norfolk.  Gradually,  however,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  became  the 
nurseries  of  ^hat  was  termed  '*  the  new  husbandry  ;*' 
that  is,  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  and  artificial  grasses  as  food 
for  cattle.  The  old  grass  lands  on  which  our  ancestors  depended 
for  a  supply  of  animal  food,  could  only  fatten  a  limited  quantity  of 
stock.  But  the  introduction  of  the  common  turnip,  which  could  be 
preserved  until  February,  led  to  an  increased  supply  of  winter  food 
for  cattle  ;  tho  cultivation  of  the  Swedish  turnip  extended  this 
supply  through  March  ;  and  mangold-wurzel,  introduced  later, 
continued  it  until  the  period  when,  by  good  management,  early 
spring  vetches  completed  tho  round  of  artificial  food  for  the  whole 
jeax.*  These  crops,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  modem  agricoliaxal 
improvement',  and  enable  the  farmer  both  to  grow  com  and  feed 
stock,  were  not  yet  fully  known  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  but  the 
four-course  system  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  by  which 
the  land  was  kept  constantly  fresh,  was  ahrcady  practised.  Among 
the  cultivators  of  the  district,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham  was  famous. 
When  he  came  into  the  possession  of  his  estate  (1776),  the  whole 
surrounding  district  was  unenclosed  ;  and  tho  only  wheat  eon- 
sumod  was  imported.  He  soon  began  to  make  experiments,  and 
to  gather  round  him  those  tenants  who  wished  to  learn  ;  he  con- 
verted West  Norfolk  from  a  rye-growing  to  a  corn-growing  district, 
and  the  annual  sheep  shearings  of  Holkham  grew  into  world-wide 
celebrity. 

Norfolk  was  behind  Suffolk  in  husbandry.  In  this  latter  coontj, 
as  well  as  in  Essex,  inclosures  began  earlier ;  and  the 
2Jj^"'"^  farmers  paid  more  attention  to  the  drainage  of  their  lands. 
The  sandy  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  were, 
however,  in  a  miserable  condition.  Of  the  agricultural  live  stock 
in  these  counties,  the  breed  of  horses  known  as  '*  Suffolk  punches" 
had  long  been  famous ;  and  it  was  from  the  profits  derived  from 
Essex  calves,  that  the  farmers  had  found  the  means  of  draining 
their  marshes,  and  rescuing  land  from  tlie  sea. 

The  poems  of  Crabbe  and  Bloomfield  furnish  us  with  vivid 
pictures  of  rural  life  in  these  eastern  counties.  While  thelabonren 
of  Suffolk  ate  their  rye  bread  with  its  cheese  **  too  hard  to  bite"; 
and  the  ploughboy*s  breakfast  was  brown  bread  soaked  in  skimmed 

♦  Pictorial  HiBtory.  VIH.,  605. 
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milk ;  the  farmer  Inznriated  in  his  "  meslin  bread  "  of  wheat  and 
rye  mixed. 

Rural  manners  still  retained  their  ancient  simplicity.  The  farmer's 
wife  rode  to  market  between  her  panniers,  and  ber  tradesman  was 
the  packman  who  brought  her  fineries  from  Norwich  or  Ipswich,  and 
smuggled  tea  from  the  eastern  coast.  There  were,  however,  as  we 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Gullum  in  1784,  many  enlightened  farmers, 
who  lived  in  well-furnished  houses,  who  actually  knew  the  use  of  a 
barometer,  and  who  appeared  at  church  in  spruce  and  modem 
dress,  instead  of  a  coat  the  cut  of  which  was  half  a  century  old.* 

3.  Agriculture  of  the  Midland  Counties.-- Buckinghamshire  had  an 
ancient  reputation  for  fertility,  and  the  land  in  the  Yale  of 
Aylesbury  was  especially  good.  But  Arthur  Young  found  o°J^*J^' 
the  husbandry  in  a  very  backward  state ;  the  land  was  un-  NortiuuBptoii. 
drained;  no  attempts  were  made  at  euclosing  the  vast 
wastes  capable  of  cultivation  ;  and  the  loDg  ranges  of  the  Chiltems 
were  covered  with  beech.  The  condition  of  Oxfordshire  was  much 
the  same ;  but  Northampton  was  a  grass  county,  where  the  gentry 
were  great  fox-hunters,  and  the  graziers  grew  rich  without  much 
pains  of  cultivation.  But  although  largo  quantities  of  oxen 
and  sheep  were  reared,  the  meadows  were  overrun  with 
thistles,  and  full  of  ant-hills ;  drainage  was  unknown ;  and  one 
eighth  of  the  whole  county  was  waste  land.  Soils  which  now  yield 
abundant  crops  of  wheat  then  only  produced  rye  ;  common, 
open  fields  were  almost  universal ;  and  the  farm  buildiugs  were  of 
a  wretched  character. 

In  contrast  with  this  county,  Bedford  presented  many  improve- 
ments, which  werechiefiy  due  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
laboured  at  Woburn  to  accomplish  results  similar  to  those  Bedford. 
which  Mr.  Coke  produced  at  Holkham.     When  he  first 
began  his  reforms,  two-thirds  of  Bedfordshire  were  in  common  field ; 
a  third  of  the  arable  land  was  under  a  dead  fallow  every  year ;  the 
part  under  crop  was   frequently  flooded ;  sheep  were  swept  off  in 
entire  flocks  by  the  rot ;  the  cattle  were  of  no  distinct  breed ;  and 
the  fann  implements  were  of  the  rudest  kind.     The  Duke  did  not 
succeed  in  amending  all  these  evils ;  but  the  improved  farming  he 
introduced    led  to  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  growth  of  com, 
and  to  a  stone  of  meat  being  sent  to  the  metropolitan   markets, 
instead  of  only  a  pound,  as  formerly.! 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History.  VII..  chapter  1. 

f  "  Joarnal  of  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,"  XVHI.,  ac,  quoted  In  Knight's  Popul  ir 
History,  VIL,  2. 
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Another  great  agricnltural  reformer  was  Robert  Bakewell,  a 
yeoman  of  Lciccbtorsbire,  who  by  a  series  of  obserratioiis 
frfricMt«-r.  and  exporimonta,  (iiscovered  the  most  profitable  breeds  of 
sheep  tind  oxen  and  the  best  modes  of  fattening  them* 
He  was  the  first  who  roarel  the  famous  breed  of  Leicestershire 
sheep  ;  the  occupation  of  the  grazier  was  elevated  into  an  art  by 
him  ;  and  as  ho  smuked  his  i>ipo  in  the  gi'cat  chimney  comer  dl 
his  kitchen  at  Disbloy,  or  walked  over  his  fields  in  his  brown  coat, 
red  waistcoat,  leather  hriH^clus,  and  top  boots,  he  imparted  his 
knowledp^e  freely  to  all  who  came,  peers  as  well  as  scientific  mo! 
resorting  to  him  for  information. 

The  remaining  midland  counties  are  chiefly  illustrative  of  the 
attempts  made  to  convert  barren  wastes  into  fruitful  fields.  In 
1794,  about  one- fifth  of  the  county  of  Cambridge  consisted  of 
fens,  commons  and  shecpwalks  ;  one-half  this  portion  had  been 
inclosed  and  cultivated  by  180G,  and  in  the  next  half  century,  less 
than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  county  remained  uninclosed,  and  of 
this,  half  was  mown  and  used  for  grazing  in  the  summer. 

The  drainage  of  the  Fens  and  the  embankment  of  the  rivers  running  through 
them,  had  occupied  the  attention  of  agricultural  reformers  from 
DniiuMTe  ui  verj'  early  times ;  but  the  preat  undertaking:;  set  on  foot  by  a  com- 
tk*  Vttu.  pany  of  adventurers  under  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford  in  1630,  was  the 
most  remarkalile  of  all  the  attempts  made  to  bring  these  marshes 
under  cultivation.  The  district  upon  which  these  adventurers  worked  was 
called  the  Bedford  Level ;  but  their  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  other  com- 
panies, were  not  ver>'  successful ;  the  l)ody  of  stagnant  water,  though  greatly 
reduced,  was  not  subdued  b;-  their  feeble  windmill  pumps;  and  the  fen  land  wis 
worth  very  little  even  when  Georj^e  the  Third  came  to  the  throne.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  so'^n  enabled  the  companies  to  overcome  their 
difficulties;  the  whole  district  has  since  been  made  dr>';  and  splendid  crops 
of  corn  are  now  produced  where  nothing  grew  formerly  but  osiers,  reeds  a«^ 
rushes,  deep  in  water.  The  wild  inhabitants  of  the  fens  went  about  on  stiltk, 
fishing  and  fowling ;  the  sheep  were  carried  to  the  islets  of  pasture  on  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  while  the  cows  swam  the  rivers  or  waded  up  to  their  middle 
to  forage  for  a  morsel  of  food.  Now,  the  land  is  dotted  with  numerous 
villages,  and  a  district  seventy  miles  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth  has  been 
added  to  the  productive  power  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  fens,  the  heaths  and  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  hate 
also  been  reclaimed  since  the  days  **  when  George  the  Third  mtf 
King."  The  gr^at  waste  then  known  as  Lincoln  Heath, 
but  which  is  now  converted  into  a  pattern  of  fanning,  wai 
so  dreary  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a  land  MM- 
house  at  Dnnston,  in  17o  1 ,  for  the  guidance  of  benighted  traToUeA 
And  about  1760,  Arthur  Young  describes  the  wolds  as  **aU  wancn 
for  thirty  miles  from  Spilsby  to  Caistor."     Great  improvementB  hd 
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ibeen  made  here  as  early  as  1799.  Lands,  which  the  fJEOTnen  had 
fonnerly  said  were  good  for  nothing  bat  rabbits,  then  produced 
turnips,  and  fed  large  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  at  this  day  they  oonsti- 
tate  a  rich,  com- growing  district. 

In  the  neighbouring  county  of  Nottingham,   Sherwood  Forest 
was  the  most  prominent  waste.     As   this   famous  haunt 
of  Robin   Hood  and  his   merry  men  was  cleared  of  its  ^^JJ^ 
stately  trees,  it  was  left  one  wide  waste,   so  naturally 
sterile     as     scarcely    to    have     the     power    of    clothing    itself 
with     the     scantiest    vegetation.     Such     was     its     condition    in 
1794;   but    since   that  time,  the  gorse  and  the  fern  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  turnip  and  the   alternate  wheat  crops  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Swedish  turnip  has  eii'cct  d  especial  improvements; 
and  large  flocks  of  sheep  now  feed,  where  only  rabbits  once  browsed. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  great  bog  in  the  north  of 
the  county,  called  The  Cars,  six  thousand  acres  in  extent,  began  to 
be  reclaimed  also,  and  is  now  under  high  cultivation. "*' 

4.  The  South-Eastem  Counties. — Of  these  counties  Surrey 
^ntained  *'  barrens  '*  more  extensive  than  any  other  county  in  the 
Bouth  of  England,  v\hile  Middlesex  also  abounded  in  commons 
.  which  were  the  constant  rendezvous  of  gipsies  and  strollers,  and 
the  resort  of  footpads  and  highwaymen.  Finchley  Common  and 
Hounslow  Heath,  with  their  wayside  gibbets,  were  the  terror  of  all 
travellers  ;  while  Enfleld  Chase  was  a  tract  of  flne  land  entirely 
useless.  East  Kent,  however,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet  were  pro- 
bably the  best  cultivated  districts  in  England,  and  the  farmers 
wore  familiar  with  drill  husbandly  and  hoeing.  Gray,  the  poet,  de- 
scribes the  country  on  the  road  to  Canterbury  (1766)  as  a  rich  and 
well- cultivated  garden ;  orchards,  cherry  grounds,  hop  grounds, 
being  intermixed  with  corn  and  frequent  villages.  Sussex  is  also 
described  by  Arthur  Young  as  cimtainiig  numerous  villages,  neat 
\  cottages  and  well-kept  gardens  ;  and  the  downs  then  carried  that 
I     breed  of  sheep  whose  value  has  never  been  impaired. 

In  Berkshire,  tlie  King,  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  farming,  was 
I    8ettin<?  that  example  which  earned  him  the  honourable  ap 
,    pellation  of  *'  Farmer  George."     In   the   Great  Park  of  '^^^ 
g    Windsor  he  had   his  **  Flemish  Farm,'*  and  bis   **  Norfolk  wimtoor 
p-    Farm  ;*'  and  under  the  name  of  Ralph  Robinson,  he  con- 
\   tributed,  to  Young's  **  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  a  monthly  periodical 

.        ♦  "  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society,"  VI. ;  Kuighf  i  Popular  History,  VIL, 
*     chapter  1. 
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begun  iu  1784.*  But  tho  ^'ast  forest  of  Windsor,  comprising  g 
circait  of  fifty-six  miles,  and  containing;  24,000  acres,  was  whollj 
neglected ;  and  altboiigh  portions  of  it,  like  Bagshot  Heath  and  East- 
hampstcad  Plain,  were  desolate  tracts  of  sand,  other  very  hurge  por- 
tions were  quite  capable  of  cultivation.! 

5.  The  South-Westem  Counties. — The  agricultural  condition  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  England  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
foregoing  districts. 

The  immense  downs  of  the  south-western  counties  fed  innumer- 
able flocks  of  sheep  ;  but  the  cultivation   of  the  hind  mt 
Swl^*wut    generally  neglected,  and  vast  ranges  of  waste  were  uniii- 
closed.     When   the  mallard  was  the  chief  tenant  of  the 
Fens   and   tlie  bittern    of    the  marshes  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  luff 
flocks    of  great    bustards    (now  extinct)  ranged   over    the  \¥]lt- 
shire  downs,  and  sometimes  resented  intrusion  upon  their  cov8^ 
lets  of  charlock  or  thistles  by  attacking  even  horsemen.       Cns- 
bourne   Chase,    in  Dorsetshire,   where   twelve    thoiuuJ 
JJjJIJJ^™*    deer  roamed  at  large,  and  the  labourers  were   systematie 
]>anmoor.      poacbors,  was  not  inclosed  before  1828 ;  Dartmoor,  owiqg 
to  itd  elevation  and  the   want  of  drainage,    was  a  bM 
wilderness ;  and  Sedgmoor  was  little  changed  from  the  time  vbco 
Monmouth  looked  from  the  top  of  Bridge  water  Church  on  the  rqjal 
army  encamped  on  the  morass,   amidst  ditches  and  caasewavs,  id 
speculated  upon  a  night  march   by  which  he  should    surpnse  Ui 
enemy.     Much  of  this   moorland  is  now  under  arable    ciUtivatioOr 
and  contains  some  of  the  richest  grazing  land  in  the  country.^ 

The  Quantock  Hills,  also  in  Somersetshire,  containing  18,0H 
acres,  were  entirely  waste ;  Exmoor,  consisting  of  20,000  soflli 
only  yielded  a  scanty  picking  to  a  few  hundred  ponies,  and  sunuMlj 
feed  to  the  sheep  of  tbe  neighbouring  grazing  farms;  and  thed'l 
stag  and  the  black  cock  ranged  free  among  its  coverts. 

6.  The  Western  and  Northern  Counties. — The  West-Midbi'J 

counties  presented  few  remarkable  agricultural   festd^j 
Thj^Bavein    Xhero  wcrc  sheep  farms  on  tho  Cotswolds,  and  d 

the  valley  of  the  Severn  ;  cider  and  perry  were  madii 
in  old  times ;  but  potatoes,  which  Ralci<{h  had  given  to  Devon^l 
and  which  were  then  the  common  food  of  Lancashire,  are  meni 
as   a  rarity   abuut  1750.  §      The  latter  county  was  an  agric 

*  Knight's  Popular  History,  vn.,  18. 
i  Btoubope'H  Kfglaud,  VII..  3:J5. 
I  "  .lournal  of  Koyul  Agricultural  Society,"  XI.,  098. 

I  Knight's  Popular  History,  VII.,  '2C,  ou  tho  authority  of  the  latA  Vr  ' 
Wright  Hill,  of  Worcester.  ^   ^' 
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county  at  this   peiiod ;  its  spinners  and  weavers  being    for  the 
most  part  farmers   also,  before    the    era    of  mills  and 
machinery,  thongh  the  farms  were  small,  the  implements  LMouhire. 
rude,  and  the  cultivators  poor  and  prejudiced.    The  middle 
district,  with  the  exception  of  Preston,  was  entirely  agricultural.   The 
hill  farmers  on  the  north  of  the  Kibble,  pastured  their  black- faced 
sheep  on  the  moors,  and  cared  little  for  the  land ;  they  had  no  green 
crops,  or  farm  yards  for  their  cows  in  winter ;  their  only  fuel   was 
turf,  and  oatcake  their  chief  food.     Cheshire  was  in  much  the  same 
condition  ;  but  Yorkshire  was  greatly  in  advance  of  both,    and  was 
helped  forward  in  the  way  of  improvements  by  its  great 
landed  proprietors.      The    Marquis   of  Rockingham,  the  Torksiiir*. 
leader  of  the  Whig  party,  showed  the  farmers  of  the  West 
Biding,  in  the  management  of  two  thousand  acres  of  his  own  lands 
around  Wentworth  House,  the  benefits  of  draining,  of  using   better 
implements,  and  of  the  proper   cultivation   of  turnips ;    and  in  the 
East  Riding,  Sir  Digby  Lcgard,  who  resided  at  Ganton  on  the  edge 
of  the  Wolds,  experimented   upon  five  thousand  acres  of  wold  land 
near  his   house,  and  doubled  the  produce  of  wheat,   increased   his 
erops  of  oats  and  barley  five   and   six-fold,   while  he   was  able  to 
p     advance  his  rents  even  twenty-fold.''' 

rr         Nor  were  these  benefactors  to  themselves  and  their  neighbours  confined  to 

%  the  wealthy  ;  for  at  Swinton  Colliery,  near  Masham,  on  the  edge  of  a  vast 

K.  moorland  which    did    not  yield   its  owner   a  farthing   an  acre, 

[|  Arthur  Young  found  James  Croft,  one  of  the  colliers,  making  nnprore- 

^  improvements  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  most  famous  agricultural  JJ^JJ  ^^.j 

*  reformers.     Mr.  Danby,  the  proprietor  of  the  colliery,  had  allowed  ^j^^  coiUar.  ' 
J  some  of  his  miners  each  to  inclose  a  field  out  of  the  moors.    James 

I  Croft  took  an  acre,  on  which  he  soon  raised  oats  and  barley,  and  obtained  fine 

f  grass  land.     He  next  took   eight  acres,  and  after  clearing  them   of  large 

i  stones,  brought  them  also  under  good  cultivation  ;  and  when  visited  by  the 

f  tourist,  he  was  at  work  upon  eight  acres  more.     All  this  labour  he  did  with 

^  his  own  hands,  during  the  hours  he  was  not  employed  in  the  pit. 

r 

The  foiir  northern  counties  presented  several  points  of  interest. 

'  Durham  was  then  famous   for  its  oxen,   known   as  the 

*  Durham   short-horns, — a  breed    which   has    since   been  ^* '**"' 

*  tonproved  mto  the  most  esteemed   stock  of  England ;  the  coonuc*. 

*  fertile  vales  of  the  northern  parts  of  Northumberland  were 

*  cultivated  by  many  enterprising  farmers,  among  whom  the  Culleys 
t  who  settled  in  Glcndale  in  1 767,  have  since  become  famous  ;  and 
p*  the  Lake  district,  amon^  whose  mountains  a  stray  eagle's  nest  was 

now  and  then  found,  was  also  being  etcadily  brought  under  cultiva- 

•  "Journal  of  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,"  TX.,  95. 
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tion.  Turnips  wero  first  grown  hore  in  the  vole  of  Bassenthwaite  in 
1798 ;  but  oats  were  still  tlie  chief  ^'rain  crop  ;  and  a  wheaten  loaf 
could  not  as  yet  be  bought  in  Carlisle.  Hemp  and  fiax  were  grows 
in  Hmall  patches  for  domestic  use  ;  the  women  spinning  the  flax,  and 
the  men  plaiting  the  hemp  into  cordage  f.>r  harness.  ^'' 

7.  Agricultural  Condition  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. — The 
agriculture  of  >cotIaud,  even  in  the  Lothiaris,  which  are  now  modeb 
of  fai'ming  excellence,  was  in  the  rudest  state   when  George  the 

Third  came  to  thi-  throne  There  was  not  a  mile  cf 
TheLoihian*.  coutinuous  hard  rond  in  East  Lothian  ;  grain  was  earned 

to  market  on  horsobnck  ;  and  the  whole  county  of  Hadding- 
ton was  open  Held.  The  tenantry  fre(iut;ntly  resided  together  in  a 
cluster  of  mean  houses  <alled  a  town ;  groen  crops  were  unknown ; 
cattle  were  fed  upon  tlie  thistles ;  and  the  only  occupation  whidi 
flourished  was  that  •  f  smuggling. 

The  beautiful  country  watered  by  the  ''weed  and  the  Teviot  WM 
for  the  most  patt  unenclosed ;  and  Liddesdale  is  described  in  **  Got 
Mannering'*  as  having  '*  no  inclosures  no  roads,  almost  no  tillage." 

In  Ayrshire  the  arable  farms  were  very  small,  the  tenanii 
AjTrfiirc.       without  capital,  and  then  tenure  encumbered  with  serrieei 

to    the    landlord.     It   wa-i    in    this    county   that  Bnnis 
spent  his  early  life,  on  the  farm  of  Jjochloe,  in  the  parish  of  Tir- 
bolton,  where  his  father  hved,  and  on  the  farm  of  Mosgicl  intbe 
parish  of  Mauchlino,  where  he  spent  nine  years  in  rural  industry. 
The  general  mole  of  cultivation  adopted  in  Scotland  was  sin 
to  that  which  is  described  of  certain   parts  of  Perthshire.     IV 
farms  lay  in  what  was  termed  •*  runrig,"  consisting  of   **  infidd." 
npon  which  all  the  manure  was  laid,  and  '*  outfield  '*  which  was  cdf 
cropped  occasionally  and  chiefly  left  for  pasture.     There  werev 
crops  of  wheat  or  artificial  grass,  or  potatoes  or  turnips  ;  the  htt^ 
wore  clustered  in  hamlets ;  gigantic  kalo  encircled    by  groves  d 
nettles  grew  in  the  garde: ,  and  in  the  common  fifdd  were  alteniiil' 
ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats,  barley  and  peas,  all  of  which 
the  production  of  hand  labour,  as  the  plough  in  use  was  a  cumbrt] 
and  almost  useless  implement. 

Wo  have  an  account  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  Ireland*  ii| 
a  tour  made  by  Arthur   ^oung  in  the  years  1776  to  1779. 

perceived  that  the  natural  fertility  of  the    country 

greater  than  that  of  England,  but  the  absence  of 

and  skill,  and  the  extortions  of  the  *'  middlemen/' 
vented  any  progress  in  cultivation. 

•  KnightV  Popular  History,  YU.,  32. 
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Tillage  and  grazing  were  also  impeded  by  prohibitory  laws,  whicli 
forbade  the  importation  of  black  cattle  to  England,  and  which  dis- 
conntenanced  ihe  woollen  manufacture,  and  therefore  discouraged 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  This  monopolizing  spirit  went  so  far  in  1750, 
that  a  bill  of  the  Irish  parhameut  for  restricting  the  importatkin 
in  Ireland  of  damaged  ftour,  was  thrown  out  in  England,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  a  miller  of  Chich.  ster.* 

Arthur  Young  saw  more  signs  of  industry  in  the  mountainoiis 
districts  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  country :  the  cotter  system 
of  labour  prevaileii  generally  as  it  did  in  Scotland,  and  probably  in 
all  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  food  of  the 
peasantry,  was  potatoes  — t'.e  only  root  that  was  cultivated.  The 
English  agriculturist  describes  with  some  humour  the  **  Irishman's 
potato  bowl  placed  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family  on  their  hams 
around  it,  devouring  a  quantity  almost  incredible ;  the  beggar  seat- 
ing himself  to  it  with  a  hearty  welcome,  the  pig  taking  his  share  a« 
readily  as  the  wife ;  the  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  the  cur,  the 
eat, — all  partaking  of  the  same  dish.^f 

Section    n.-THE  GREAT    INDUSTRIAL     REVOLUTION 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

8.  Brindley,  and  the  Construction  of  Canals  — At  the  commence- 
ment of  the   reign  of  George  the  Third,  every  department 
of  the  national  industry  wisatavery  low  ebb,   and  was  ^^^^^ 
cramped  by  defective  machinery  and  imperfect  processes,  indiwtry  at 
The  hand  loom  retained  the  primitive  shape  which  is  still  ^<J***Jf^ 
found  in  the  hand  looms  of  India  ;\    the  cotton  trade,  of  meTbird. 
vhich  Manchester  was  the  principal  seat,  had  only  risen 
daring  the  previous  half  century  from  the  value  of  twenty  to  that  of 
forty  thousand  pounds ;   the  public  roads  were  for  the  most  part  so 
wretched  that  all  cheap  or  rapid  transit  on  them  was  impossible  ;  and 
goods  were  conveyed  from  one   town  to  another  on   pack  horses. 
But  the  daring  energy  of  English  engineers  ;  the   marvellons  inges- 
nity   of  a  knot  of  Lancashire  mechanics ;  the    achievements    of 
Watt,      and     the     perseverance    and     enterprise      of     Engliak 
manufacturers      rapidly     overcame    all    these     difficulties,     and 
industry  began  that  career   which    has  since   made  England  tke 
workshop  of  the  world.     The  improvements  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication preceded  this  further  development  of  the  produciiT* 

^  •  KniKhf  •  Popiilsr  Hifltonr.  TIT.,  38. 
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rosonrccs  of  the  nation,  and  took  place  daring  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third.  In  this  period  the  country  was  covered 
wiUi  a  vast  network  of  highways,  and  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Acts  of  Parliament  wore  passed  for  their  construction  and 
repair  between  17G0  and  1774.*  But  these  roads  were  far  from 
being  perfect,  and  were  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  commerce.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bridgcwatcr  Canal  are  completely  illustrative  of  this. 

The  estate  of  Francis  Egerton,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  at  Worsley,  con- 
tained a  rich  bed  of  coal,  which  was  comparatively  valueless  on  accoant 
of  the  impossibility  of  supplying  the  mineral  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  the  pits 
which  were  nearer  the  towns.  Liverpool  also  offered  a  vast 
The  BrUfie-  market ;  but  the  water  carriage  was  twelve  shillings  per  ton,  and 
water  c»n»L  ^j^^  ^^md  carriage  more  than  treble  that  price.  The  construction 
of  a  canal,  therefore,  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  and  the 
extension  of  this  to  the  river  Mersey  at  Runcorn,  suggested  themselves  to 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  he  took  into  his  counsel,  John  Gilbert,  a  land 
agent  and  mining  speculator,  and  James  Brindley,  a  millwright.  (1758.) 
There  was,  at  that  time,  a  neighbouring  canal  in  course  of  construction, 
which  arose  out  of  an  act  passed  three  years  before,  for  making  the  Sankey 
Brook  navigable.  This  canal  was  opened  in  1760,  and  entering  the  river 
Mersey  opposite  Runcorn,  brought  Liverpool  into  direct  water  communica^ 
tion  with  the  coal  pits  around  St.  Helens. 

The  country  through  which  this  canal  passed,  presented  few  engineering 
difficulties;  and  the  alterations  of  level  were  met  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
locks.  But  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  proposed  to  adopt  a  scheme  which 
should  render  these  contrivances  unnecessary,  and  which  should  cross  rivers 
and  cut  through  hills  like  the  railway  works  of  our  own  time.  When  this 
bold  scheme  was  put  into  operation,  and  the  necessary  tunnels,  aqueducts, 
and  embankments  were  being  constructed,  professional  engineers  and  the 
general  public  ridiculed  the  works,  and  predicted  the  total  ruin  of  the  pro- 
ject. But  Brindley,  although  without  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
totally  deficient  in  scientific  training,  naturally  possessed  a  constructive 
genius  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  all  difficulties ;  he  crossed  the  Irwell 
at  Barton,  by  an  aqueduct,  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  he 
conducted  his  canal  at  the  same  time,  right  into  the  heart  of  the  coal  mines 
at  Worsley;  and  when  the  works  above  ground  and  under  ground  were 
finished  in  1762,  they  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  '*  the  greatest  artificial 
curiosity  in  the  world." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  undertaking  was  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  coals  in  Manchester  hy  one  half ;  the  extension  of  the 

canal  to  the  Mersey  at  Kuncorn,  had  the  same  effect  on 
*»««»»>  the  cost  of  conveying  goods  to  Liverpool ;  and  the  success 
ih»  cania°  o^  ^^6  experiment  was  considered  to  he  so  complete,  that 
syatem.         otlier  cauals  quickly  spread  over  the  country,  and  English 

coal  was  produced  in  such  abundance  that  it  soon  hecame 

♦  Pictorial  Hist^rv,  V.,  m. 
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an  important  article  of  export.  The  iron  and  pottery  districts  of 
Sta£fordshire  were  thus  brought  into  easy  commonication  with  the 
Mersey  and  the  Trent  by  the  Grand  TronJk  Canal,  which  Brindley 
began  in  1766,  bat  did  not  live  to  see  completed.  The  Thames, 
the  Hnmber,  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey  were  in  like  manner 
connected  ;  and  Liverpool,  London,  Bristol  and  Hull  brought  into 
direct  intercourse  by  a  navigation  which  passed  through  a  country 
unsurpassed  in  natural  resources  and  productive  industry.^ 

9.  Telford  and  Bennie — Construction  of  Boads  and  Bridges. — 
Brindley's  stccessor  was  Thomas    Telford,    whose    ability    and 
achievements    surpassed  those  of   his  predecessor,   as  much  as 
Brindley  exceeded  all  who  had  gone  before  him.     In  the  E[ighlands 
alone,  this  eminent  engineer  constructed  above  a  thousand  miles  of 
new  road  and  twelve  hundred  bridges ;   he  made  the  Caledonian 
Canal ;  and  on  the  EUesmere  Canal,  connecting  the  Severn,  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey,  he  spanned  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and  the  Chirk 
with  aqueducts  of  a  greater  height  and   magnitude  than  had  been 
previously  attempted  ;  while  on   the  Holyhead-road,  which  he  also 
constructed,  several  of  the   bridges  were  of  importance 
both  as  engineering  works,  and  works  of  art.     Such  was  ^*  ^'J^ 
the  grand   suspension    bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits  bridge, 
begun  in  1818,  and  completed  in  1826  — a  work  that  has 
indeed  been  surpassed  as  an  engineering  triumph  by  its  neighbour, 
the  tubular  bridge  of  Robert  Stephen  son,  although  it  excels  the  other 
in  beauty. 

It  was  under  Telford  that  the  erection  of  bridges  passed  definitively 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  architect  into  those  of  the  civil  engineer. 
This  famous  constructor  was  brought  up  as  a  general  housebnilder, 
in  Langholm,   Dumfries.     After  his  apprenticeship  be  set  up  in  the 
same  lino,  but   extended  his  business  to  the  erection  of  churches 
and  bridges.     Subsequently  he  went  to  London,  where  ho  worked 
for  a  while  under  Chambers,  on  Somerset  House,  then  in  course  of 
erection.     He  then  became  a  county  surveyor,  and  in  this  capacity 
undertook  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  making  of  roads,  and 
general  engineering.     While  in  this  office   he  spanned  the  Severn 
with   several   bridges,   one   of  which,  at  Buildwas,   was 
framed  of  iron  and  set  on  stone  pillars.     The  use   of  cast  ^^***** 
iron  had  first  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  ^dget. 
at    Colebrook    Dale    (1775-6)  ;t  but    Telford's    bridge, 

•  Pictorial  Hintory.  v.,  677-579;  Knight'a  Popular  History,  VIL,  4(M8. 
t  Pictorial  History,  V.,  688. 
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erected  in  1795-6,  was  a  vast  improvemeni  on  its  predeceflsor. 
and  consisted  of  an  unosoally  flat  arcb»  150  feet  in  span, — half  m 
wide  again  as  the  other.  An  iron  bridge  was  also  erected  about  the 
same  time  at  Sunderland,  by  Mr.  llowland  Burdon,  consisting  of  a 
single  arch,  236  feot  span,  and  high  enough  to  permit  vessels  of 
800  tons  burden  to  pass  beneath."^ 

After  Telford,  the  most  noted  builder  of  bridges  was  John  Ronnie,. 
who  was,  like  the  other,  of  bimiblo  Scottish  origin.  His  earliest 
occupation  was  that  of  a  millwright ;  but  his  remarkable  mechanical 
ingenuity  soon  brouglit  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  yet  a  yonng  man 

when  ho  settled  as  an  enginet  r  in  London  about  1782. 
JJJJ"J**"       Ilis  chief  work  was  Waterloo  Bridge,  commenced  in  1811 

and  completed  in  1817  at  a  cost  of  above  a  million.  This 
structure  is  generally  consi<]ored  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  bridges  of 
modem  times ;  and  the  only  bridge  wliicli  in  England  has  equalled 
or  surpassed  it,  in  grandeur  of  design,  convenience  of  roadway  and 
stabihty  of  construction,  is  the  new  London  Bridge,  for  which  Bennie 
indeed  made  the  drawings,  though  his  two  sons  erected  it.  It  was 
not,  however,  in  bridges  atone  that  this  great  engineer  excelled.  The 
EasL  and  West  India  Docks,  witli  their  vast  ranges  of  warehouses ; 
the  London  Docks ;  the  Prince's  Dock,  Liverpool ;  Plymouth  Break- 
water, and  improvements  in  the  Government  Dockyards  of  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth  and  Pembroke,  \\  ith  other  important  works  at 
various  harbours,  attest  tlie  great  en<:ineering  skill  of  Rennie,  and 
afibrd  proofs  of  tlie  amazing  gi*owth  of  the  country  in  wealth  and 
commerce  duriug  the  reign  of  George  the  Thiid.f 

10.  Hargreaves's  Spinning  Jenny. — The  graudeur  of  Brindlej's 
works,  however  humble  they  may  appear  to  a  generation  i^TOilmy 
with  the  marvellous  achievements  of  railway  engineers,  excited  the 
admiration  of  an  age  when  the  constructiDii  of  a  highroad  for 
carriages,  over  the  hills  and  moois  which  separate  Yorkshire  from 
Lancashire,  was  tliought  to  be  a  most  arduous  undertaking.  { 

The  euterprise  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  in  fact  beheld 
with  wonder  and  apprehension,  and  notliing  but  flourishing  mana- 
fiactnres,  it  was  said,  would  repay  the  vast  expense  which  canals 
had  incurred.  Such  flourishing  manufactures  soon  arose;  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  »fter  the  opening  of  the  Bridgewater 
Canal,  the  cotton  trade  of  Manchester  had  ^rowu  into  proportions 
then  deemed  gigantic ;  the  peddling  ti-ade  in  *'  Manchester  ware^t*' 

♦  Pictorial  History,  VII.,  670. 
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had    passed  away;  waggons  had  driven    out  pack-horses;  and 
eanals  had  superseded  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

This  rapid  increase   in   the  cotton   manufacture   was    entirely 
awing  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  by  which  a  greater  and  better 
quality  of  yam  was  produced  without  any  additional  labour.     B^ore 
tiie  accession  of  George  the  Third,  no  fabric  consisting  entirely  of 
cotton  was  made  in  this  country  ;  the  fibres  of  cotton  could  not  be 
spun  by  any  machine  then  known,  into  a  thread  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  used  as  a  warp,  and  accordingly,  the  weft  alone  was  made  of 
cotton,  and  the  warp  of  linen  threads.     The  common  spin- 
ning wheel  being  the  only  machine  in  use,  even  the  supply  f®''^*?^, 
of  cotton  for  the  weft  was  very  deficient ;  the  weaver  was  cotton  3  «urn. 
continually   pressing  upon   the   spinner,  and  the  former 
being   often  compelled   to   collect  bis  weft  froin  the  neighbouring 
villages,  wasted  bis  time,  and  was  unable  to  meet  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  for  his   fabrics.     These  demands  came  chiefly 
from  North  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  was  keenly  felt 
that  some  more  efficacious  means   of  providing  the  w*  avers  with 
material,  and  removing  such  an  inconvenient  state  of  things,  was  of 
the  highest  importance. 

Cotton  thread  had  been  produced  as  early  as  1733  by  a  machine  invented 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  afterwards   patented  by  his  partner  Louis  Paul  in  1738. 
But  the  machine  brought  losses  on  all  who  were  concerned  in  it 
(Edward   Cave,    the    proprietor    of  the  Gentleman's  Magazincy  isTentioiu 
being  one  of  the  losers),  and  it  was  finally  abandoned.     Other  f or increMiiif 
methods  were  next  suggested  and  tried,  but  none  of  them  were  ^^  "apply- 
of  any  note  ;  and  meanwhile  a  further  stimulus  was   given  to 
the  necessity    of  increasing  the  quantity    of  yam  to    be  woven,  by   the 
invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1760,  by  John  Kay  of  Bury.     This  contrivance 
enabled  the  weaver  to  make  twice  as  much  cloth  as  he  made 
before;  and  Kay  then  invented  a  spinnng  machine  to  me:t  this  iji^cotion 
increased  labour ;    for    introducing    which    he  was    afterwards  of  the  fly 
mobbed  out  of  the  country,  and  died  in  obscurity  in  a  foreign  khntue. 
land. 

In  1764  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  £^0  to  Mr.   Harrison  **  for  a  masterly 
improvement  in  the  spinning  wheel,"  and  at  length,  in  1767,  James  Har- 
l^reaves,   a  weaver   near  Blackburn,  completed  his  '*  spinning-jenny,"   the 
idea  of  which  had  been  first  suggested  to  him  by  the  continued  motion  of  a 
spinning  wheel  that  had  been  accidentally  overturned,  with  the 
spindle   upwards,   in  his  own  cottage.*     He  kept  his  secret  as  Career  of 
long  as  he  could,  selling  a  few  machines,  now  and  then  ;   but  the  uwKr**^^- 
jealous  violence  of  his  neighbours,  who   considered  themselves 
injured  by  his  labour-saving  invention,  compelled  him  to  fly  for  his  life  to 
Nottingham.     He   there   received  assistance   to  enable  him  to  take  out  a 
patent  in  1770  ;  but  the  previous  sale  of  his  machines  invalidated  the  patent; 

*  Dr.  Ure'B  Cotton  ManufAeture,  I.,  Book  m.,  chap.  1. 
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the  invention  became  common  property ;  and  the  instrument  was  soon  found 
in  every  weaver's  cottage  in  Lancashire.  Hargreaves  had,  however,  already 
started  a  spinning  mill  at  Nottingham,  and  the  profits  of  this  enabled  him  to 
live  in  comfort,  and  leave  decent  provision  for  his  widow  and  children.  He 
died  in  1778.* 

11.  Invention  of  Arkwright's  Water  Frame. — The  spinning- 
jenny  did  not  introduce  any  new  principle  in  the  art  of  spinning, 
bat  simply  increased  the  productive  power  of  human  labour.  The 
thread  produced  by  it  was  no  stronger  than  that  of  the  common 
wheel,  and  therefore  only  useful  for  the  \refb;  Arkwright*s  machine 
being  the  first  which  effected  an  improvement  in  this  respect. 

Richard  Ark>\'iight  was  bom  at  Preston  in  1732,  and  subsequently  settled 
in  Bolton  as  a  barber  and  peruke  maker.  In  those  days,  when  the  cotton 
manufacture  was  still  a  domestic  occupation,  the  greater  number  of  the 
Lancashire  weavers  were  farmers  also,  and  the  time  they  did  not  spend  on 

the  land  was  employed  in  carding,  spinning  and  weaving ;  the 
Tht  oriffin  of  fabrics  they  maae  were  carried  to  the  weekly  market  along  with 
Arkwright'ii  their  fresh  butter,  eggs,  and  other  farm  produce;  and  as 
inTcnUoM.       Bolton     was      famous    for    such     heavy     goods    as    fustians, 

quiltings  and  dimities,  its  market  was  always  bustling, 
and  crowded  with  traders  from  London  as  well  as  Manchester.f 
On  the  market  day,  no  man  would  be  more  busy  and  active  than 
the  barber ;  and  as  Arkwright  was  an  adroit  and  pleasant  man,  he  had  many 
customers,  from  whom  he  no  doubt  acquired  many  valuable  notions.  He 
also  travelled  the  country  buying  hair  and  selling  wigs.  He  thus  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  observing  the  inconvenience  occasioned  to  the 
weavers  by  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton  yarn ;  and  being  of  a  mechanical 
turn,  naturally  bent  his  thoughts  upon  a  scheme  for  meeting  the  difficulty. 
At  Warrington  he  became  acquainted  with  John  Kay,  a  clockmaker,  the 
son  of  the  inventor  of  the  fly  shuttle ;  and  as  the  latter  had  already  been 
employed  upon  a  hand  machine,  invented  by  Thomas  Highs,  for  supersed- 
ing the  spinning  wheel,  their  united  ingenuity  completed  a  machine  for 
spmning  by  rollers,  which  was  set  up  for  exhibition  at  Preston  in  1768. 
But  the  dread  of  mob-law  compelled  Arkwright  to  pack  up  his  apparatus  in 
haste ;  and  he  went  lO  Nottingham,  where  he  obtained  two  moneyed  part- 
ners, of  whom  Jedediah  Strutt  was  one,  and  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1769. 

Rude  and  smiple  as  Arkwright*s  contrivance  was,  it  contained  the 
principle  but  of  which  has  proceeded  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the 
cotton -mill  of  the  present  day — namely,  that  by  which  rollers, 
revolving  at  different  velocities,  draw  out  the  cotton  into  a  thread, 
coarser  or  finer,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  velocities.  J  Tho 
machines  of  the  small  factory  at  Nottingham,  which  Arkwright 
cstabUshed  with  the  help  of  his  partners,  were  worked  by  horse^ 
)r ;  but  in  1771  a  site  was  selected   in  the  beautiful  valley  of 

*  Br.  Uro'B  Cotton  Mfinufaotiire,  I.,  Book  IIL,  ohap.  1.,  page  OS. 
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the  Derwent,  at  Cromford,  where  water-power  conld  be  applied ;  and 
here  was  erected  the  first  water-spinning  mill.     For  this  reason  the 
machine  was  called  the  water-frame,  and  the  yam  which  it  produced, 
water-twist.     All  the  difficulties,  however,  that  interpose  between 
the  completion  of  an  invention  and  its  commercial  valae,  had  still  to 
bo  overcome ;  mechanics  had  to  be  trained  in  the  making  of  the 
machines ;  the  systematic  labour  of  a  mill  had  to  be  organized ;  and 
the  irregular  habits  of  workmen,  brought   up  to  home  work   only 
had  to  be  overcome  and  reduced  to  automatic  precision. 
It  was  Arkwright's  greatest  merit,  that  ho  possessed  the  ^JJJJ***'" 
requisite  energy  to  surmount  these  difficulties,  since  five  inventor, 
years  elapsed  before  any  profit  was  made   at  Cromford ; 
and  so  late  as  the  year  1779,   the  enterprise  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  doubtful  novelty. 

In  the  meantime  Arkwright  had  taken  out  a  second  patent  in 
1775  ;  but  his  right  to  the  inventions  therein  claimed  was  disputed, 
and  his  monopoly  was  invaded  on  every  side.  Actions  at  law  were 
decided  sometimes  in  his  favour,  sometimes  against  him ;  and  a 
mill  which  he  had  erected  near  Ohorley,  was  burnt  down  by  a  mob 
(1779).  The  combinations  of  rivals,  however,  and  the  violence  of 
mobs  had  no  power  to  turn  the  resolute  inventor  from  the  career 
which  he  saw  before  him ;  other  mills  were  erected  at  Belper  and 
Milford ;  and  wealth  and  prosperity  soon  rewarded  his  indomitable 
industry  and  perseverance.  As  he  rose  into  rank  and  importance, 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  defects  of  his  early  educa- 
tion ;  and  after  his  fiftieth  year  he  devoted  two  hours  a  day,  snatched 
from  sleep,  to  improve  himself  in  grammar,  orthography  and 
writing.--'     He  died  in  1792. 

12.  Samuel  Crompton  and  his  Invention  of  the  Mole. — Another 
invention  connected  with  cotton  spinning  was  that  made  by  Samuel 
Crompton  called  the  mule  or  mule  jenny ,  because  it  combined  the 
principles  of  Hargreave's  spinning-jenny  and  Arkwright's  water 
frame. 

Crompton's  father  was  a  farmer  and  weaver,  occupying,  after  1758,  an  old 
mansion   near  Bolton,  called   Ha]l-i*th'-Wood.      Dying    early,  his  widow 
continued  the  labours   of  the  little  farm,  and  devoted  all  her 
leisure,  as  before,   to  the  spindle  and  the  loom.     In  this  abode,  cnnnptonH 
young  Crompton  worked,  using  Hargreave's  spinning-jenny  four  »»oinr. 
or  five  years  after  the  introduction  of  Arkwright's  water  frame. 
The  former  machine  had  only  increased  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun,  without 
improving  its  quality ;  the  latter  had  also  increased  the  quantity,  but  pro- 

♦  Kiiight'riTopular  History,  vn.,  43 ;  Pictorial  Historj-,  V.,  395-577,  VU.,  093. 
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duced    a  harder  and  finer  thread.      Crompton  being  a  ttudiotts 

mathematician,  and  of  an  inventive  genius,  soon  perceived  wfaat 
Hemaken  was  wanting,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  common  tools  and  a 
hUaachine  clasp  knife,  he  perfected  a  machine  in  the  course  of  four  or  fhre 
necrcUy.  years,  which  by  regulating  the  strain  upon  the  thread,   as  it  was 

spun  out  and  wound  upon  the  spindle,  produced  finer  and  firmer 
yarn  than  had  yet  been  seen  (1779).  The  superior  quality  of  this  yam, 
when  Crompton  carried  it  to  the  Bolton  market,  immediately  attracted 
attention,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  his  secret. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Arkwright's  mill  was  destroyed  at  Chorley  ; 
and  when  mobs  were  breaking  to  pieces  spinning  and  carding  machines  in 
various  parts  of  South  Lancashire.  The  young  weaver,  therefore,  being  of  a 
shy  and  sensitive  disposition,  timid  withal,  and  easily  disheartened,  was 
bewildered  and  frightened  by  the  ]  ertinacious  attempts  of  his  neighbours  to 
get  into  his  house,  and  discover  his  secret.  He  was  thus,  as  he  says  in  a 
manuscript  left  behind  him,  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  either  destroy- 
ing his  machine  or  giving  it  up  to  the  public,  having  no  means  of 
How  iii>  WB-^  purchasing  a  patent,  and  being  of  a  temperament  which  shrank 
Jj^*]*^J"  from  speculation.  He  was  therefore  easily  persuaded  to  disclose 
fcecret*  *  ^*s  invention  to  a  number  of  manufacturers,  on  the  promise  of  a 
suitable  reward.  This  reward  when  subscribed,  only  amounted 
to  the  wretched  sum  of  £6^  6s.  6d.,  many  Bolton  firms,  who  rapidly  grew 
into  wealth  and  eminence  as  mule  spmners,  giving  no  more  than  huf-a- 
<'uinea  to  the  inventor,  whom  they  had  deluded. 

Ill  five  years,  Crompton'a  machine  was  almost  solfily  employed 
for  fine  spinuing,  not  ouly  round  Bolton,  but  in  all  the 
inimoiiNfl  nianufixcturing  districts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
invention. '  Tlio  prodigious  advaucc  it  made  in  the  fineness  as  well  as 
rapidity  of  the  spinner's  work,  also  gave  rise  to  the  muslin 
manufacture,  and  enabled  England  in  a  very  short  time  to  rival  the 
productions  of  India."- 

Thus  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  Crompton  would 
have  lived  a  poor  weaver  to  the  end  of  liis  days,  had  not  Parlia- 
ment in  1812  granted  him  £5,000 — a  paltry  compensation,  when 
wc  consider  the  wealth  which  his  invention  confeired  upon  the 
country,  and  the  colos.>al  fortunes  which  tlie  selfish  manufacturers 
made  out  of  it. ! 

13.  Beginning  of  the  Factory  System. — The  common  piracies  of 
x\rk\vTight's  water  frame,  its  more  extensive  use  when  the  patent 
expired  in  178 1 ,  and  the  general  appropriation  of  Crompton's  mule, 
soon  changed  the  ueighhourhood  around  Manchester  firom 
Chance-  a  coimtry  of  small  farmers  into  a  country  of  small  manu* 
Mn- ciKviir.  facturers.  Houses  on  the  banks  of  streams  whose  car- 
rents  would  drive  a  wheel  and   shaft  were   eagerly 

Pictorial  nistorv,  v.,  597:  Knight's  Popular  History,  VIL,  5(M1, 
1  bci'  French's  Lile  of  Cn>ini)ton. 
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Tipon ;  sheds  were  nm  np  in  similar  places  ;  and  so  nnirersal  was 
i£e  rash  to  engage  in  the  new  and  profitable  tr^de,  that  &etories 
were  erected  in  secluded  valleys,  and  wherever  water-power  was 
•available.  As  early  as  1788  there  had  been  thus  established,  119 
cotton  mills  in  England,  besides  84  others  in  Wales  and  Scotland: 
the  total  cost  of  their  erection  and  the  machinery  they  contained 
being  estimated  at  a  million  sterUng.""  The  secluded  situation  of 
many  of  these  factories,  necessitated  the  bringing  of  work  people 
from  a  distance,  and  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  them.  Places 
thus  previously  unknown,  and  entirely  solitary,  sprang  into  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  greatest  change  occurred  when  Watt's  steam  engine 
was  introduced  into  the  manufacture  about  1790.  Water- 
falls then  became  of  little  value ;  instead  of  carrying  the  JJ^JJ^^ 
people  to  the  power,  the  power  was  placed  among  the  Mgine. 
people,  wherever  it  was  most  wanted.  The  first  steam 
ongine  constructed  by  Boulton  and  Watt  to  impart  direct  rotatory 
motion  to  the  mechanism  of  a  cotton  mill,  was  erected  in  1785  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Robinson,  at  Papplewick  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Two  years  aft-rwards  they  erected  another  for  Messrs.  Puis,  cotton- 
spinners  at  Warrington;  but  it  was  not  before  1789  that  a  mill  waa 
erected  in  Manchester,  and  specially  fitted  with  one  of  the  new 
engines.  After  this,  steam  power  spread  from  mill  to  mill ;  the 
Lsmcashire  towns  rapidly  increased  in  population ;  and  persons  of 
comparatively  humble  origin,  acquired  so  much  wealth,  that  they 
could  afford  to  contribute,  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Yates  and  Peel 
of  Bury,  immense  sums  as  a  donations  to  the  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  war.f  This  firm,  as  early  as  1785,  gave  employment 
to  as  many  as  6,800  persons,  children  and  adults ;  and  when  they 
gubscquently  extended  their  works,  both  at  Bury  and  Tamworth, 
they  employed  not  less  than  15,000  persons,  who  were  engaged  in 
every  stage  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  including  spinning,  weaving, 
bleaching,  and  calico-printing.  | 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  early  history  of  this 
great  trade  was   the  establishment,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
of  the  manufacturing  village  of  New  Lanark.     This  was  begun  by 
Mr.  David  Dale,  a  Glasgow  citizen,  in  1785,  with  the 
erection  of  four  cotton  mills  impelled  by  water-power,  the  Phuaathr*. 
Bomber  of  persons  employed  by  him  eight  years  after-  2^.^^^^' 
wards  being  1,685.     The  village  was  built  to  accommo-  McwLuwk. 
date   these   people ;    and   as   half  of  them   were  under 
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thirteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Dale  provided  three  schoohnasterB  £or 
their  instruction  after  the  hoars  of  labour,  and  also  devoted  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  health  and  morals,  as  well  as  education,  of 
all  in  his  employment 

Similar  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  the  juvenile  operatives  were 
made  in  England  by  Mr.  Peel  and  others  of  the  more  enlightened 
manufacturers.  But  too  many  cotton  spinners,  in  their  haste  to 
get  rich,  utterly  neglected  their  "  hands ;  "  and  as  many  of  these 
were  children  of  tender  age,  collected  from  the  London  workhouses 
and  other  similar  institutions,  the  condition  of  such  young  labourers 
was  extremely  wretched.  Forty  years  elapsed  before  the  legisla* 
ture  threw  over  these  little  waifs  of  society  the  shelter  of  beneficent 
and  protective  laws.'*' 

14.  Invention  of  the  Power  Loom  by  Dr.  Gartwright. — ^Liven- 
tions  for  more  rapid  processes  in  spinning  were  not  long  behind  the 
jenny  and  the  water-frame.  Such  were  the  cylindrical  carding- 
engine,  and  the  self-acting  mule,  by  which,  and  other  improvement, 
the  price  of  cotton  yam  was  reduced  from  88s.  per  lb.  to  298.  in 
1786,  and  to  8s.  9d.  in  1801. 

While,  however,  the  rate  at  which  the  spinners  could  produce  yam  was 
being  wonderfully  accelerated,  the  process  of  hand  wea\nng,  notwithstanding 
the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle,  was  still  tardy.  The  want  of  hands  to  weave 
therefore  presently  began  to  operate  against  the  spinning  mills,  and  at 
Matlock  in  1784,  this  difficulty  formed  the  subject  of  conversation  in  a  mixed 
company  of  persons,    some  of   whom  were    Manchester    manufacturers. 

Among  them  was  one  Dr.  Edmond  Cartwright,  a  clergyman,  and 
Qriiinof  the  graduate  of  University  College,  Oxford,  who  maintained  against 
iaTeaUon.       the  Others,  the  possibility  of  weaving  by  machinery.    Although 

he  knew  nothing  of  machines  or  manufactures,  and  had  never 
even  seen  a  weaver  at  work,  Cartwright  thenceforth  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  in  a  short  time  constructed  a  power  loom  for  which  he  took 
out  a  patent  in  1785.  But  his  machine  was  exceedingly  rude  and  impofect; 
and  when,  after  this,  he  went  to  see  how  other  people  wove,  he  improved  hit 
arrangements,  and  took  out  another  patent  in  T787.  His  attempt,  however, 
to  set  up  a  manufactory  at  Doncaster,  where  he  resided,  proved  unsuccesdfo], 
and  a  large  factory  erected  at  Knott  Mill,  Manchester,  for  the  use  of  hit 
machinery,  was  wilfully  set  on  fire,  and  five  hundred  power  looms  were 
destroyed.t 

The  invention  was,  in  this  way,  a  constant  source  of  loss  and 
anxiety  to  its  originator ;  and  although  there  were  other  inTentors 
at  work  in  the  same  field,  the  power-loom  was  scarcely  recognized, 
great  as  its  results  have  been  since.     In  1801  it  was  first  bron^ 
into  profitable  use  at   Glasgow,  and  its  advantages  fully  admow 

♦  Pictorial  History,  VTT.,  608-396 :  Knight's  Popular  History,  "VTI.,  82. 
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lodged ;  and  in  1807i  upon  a  memorial  of  the  cotton  spinners. 
Parliament  granted  Dr.  Cartwright  i610,000  for  ''  the  good  serviee 
be  had  rendered  the  public  by  his  invention  of  weaving.*' 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  early  power  looms,  was, 
the  want  of  an  efficient  mechanism  for  dressing  the  yarn    before 
placing  it  in  the  loom.     This  was  provided  in  1808  by  a  new  dress- 
ing machine  invented  by  WiUiam  Radcli£fe,  a  mechanic   of  Stock- 
port; other  ingenious  men  also   turned  their   thoughts 
upon    the   improvement  of    the  power  loom,    and  one  Horrock« 
constructed  wholly  of  iron,  by  Mr.  Horrocks  of  the  above  po''*  loo"- 
town,  was  found  so  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  simpli- 
city and  compactness,   as  to  be  the  only  loom   which,  for   a  long 
period,  came  into  general  use.'i' 

15.  The  Iron  Manufacture. — General  Use  of  Coal  in  Smelting. 
— ^During  the  important  period  now  under  review,  the  iron  manu- 
£Etcturo    made    great   advances,   and    exercised    a  most  powerfol 
influence  on  every  other  branch  of  industry.     The  progress  of  this 
manufacture  in  earlier  times  had  been  seriously  impeded  by   the 
destruction  of  forests,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  extension  of  agriculture  ;f  many  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  also  passed  to  restrict  the  felling  of  timber  for  the  l!^J^^^^* 
smelting  of  iron,   and  the   growing  importance   of  the  growth  of 
mercantile   shipping  induced  the   Government  to    take  '^^Jl^eture. 
measures    for  the    preservation  of  the   forests    for  the 
purposes  of  ship  building.     The  use  of  pit  coal  had  indeed  been 
introduced  ;J    but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century   that  our   immense  stores  of  mineral  fuel  were  rendered 
extensively  available,  instead  of  charcoal,  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore. 

The  man  who  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the  commercial  results  of  his  pto- 
cesses,  that  iron  could  thus  be  smelted,  was  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  the  son  of  a 
Sheffield  manufacturer,  and  after  1744,  a  physician  in  Birming- 
ham.    He  was  also  a  scientific  chemist,    and  was  connected  x«t«i>u>b- 
with  a  chemical  manufactory,  where  by  his  experiments  and  ^* <>'"»• 
improvements  m    the  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  workabyDr- 
vitriol,  which  was  then  largely  used  in  manufactures,  he  reduced  Boebnek. 
the  price  of  that  article  to  a  fourth  of  its  previous  cost.     His 
attempts  to  connect  bleaching  processes  with  the    vitriol  works  that   he 
established  in  1749  at  Preston   Pans  were,  however,  not  successful ;  and  as 
he  now  abandoned  his  medical  practice  and  settled  in  Scotland,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  smelting  and  manufacturing  iron.§     His  original  intention   was, 
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^o  construct  iron  works  on  a  small  scale  near  his  vitriol  factoiy ;  bat  the 
experiments  he  made,  led  to  such  flattering  prospects  of  success,  that  be 
raised  a  large  capital  among  his  friends ;  and  finding  a  convenient  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carron,  in  Sterlingshire,  where  there  was  abundance  of  coal, 
ample  command  of  water  power,  and  lime  and  iron  stone  within  a  short 
distance,  established  there  the  famous  Carron  Iron  Works.  The  noted 
engineer,  Smeaton,  was  employed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
water  wheels,  and  the  machinery  for  the  blast  furnaces;  Watt  also  assisted 
at  a  later  date ;  workmen  were  brought  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ; 
and  on  the  first  day  in  January  1760,  the  first  furnace  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  that  celebrated  manufacture  begun,  which  sent  cheap  grates  into 
the  homes  of  England  and  cast  the  guns  for  Wellington's  battery-train.* 

Dr.  lloebuek  has  also  been  credited  with  InveDting  the  process  of 
flonvortiug  cast  iron  into  bar  or  malleable  iron, — (»lled  pud'iling. 
This,  however,  cannot  bo  precisely  stated,  since  the  honour  is  also 
assigned  to  Mr.  Cort,  an  ironmaster  of  Gloucestershire,  f  Almost 
contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  the  Carron  Works, 
uc«inniiig  of  was,  tlic  establishment  of  a  large  manufactory  near  New- 
iThrNorth  castle- upon  -  Tyne ;  but  foreign  iron,  imported  from 
•f  RDgUDii.  America,  Sweden  and  Russia,  was  chiefly  used  here,  the 
principal  articles  made,  being  anchors,  hoes,  spades,  axes, 
hooks  and  chains.  The  use  of  pit  coal  also  led  to  the  establifidiment 
of  the  iron  manufacture  in  South  Wales ;  the  first  smelting 
furnace  being  erected  about  1755  at  Cyi'artha  near  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
by  Mr.  Bacon  member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury. 

The  improved  quality  and  greater  cheapness  of  iron,  which  now 
followed,  brought  tlie  material  into  use  for  many  new  purposes; 
notably  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  already  mentioned,  of  chain 
cables  and  of  the  rigging  of  ships.  J  Boats  appear  to  have  been 
first  made  of  iron  about  17b7.§  The  kindred  manufactures  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham  naturally  received  considerable  impetot 
from  the  extension  of  smelting  furnaces.  At  Kotherham  there 
were  largo  works  which  supplied  both  wrought  and  cast  iron  ;  the 
ore  was  dug  in  the  noighbouihood  ;  and  there  were  also  two  large 
collieries  at  work.  When  Arthur  Young  visited  Sheffield  in  1770, 
the  town  contained  about  80,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  plating  work,  in  lead  works, 
and  in  silk.  Birmingham  was  an  equally  busy  town ;  its  populatioii 
in  17fil  is  stated  to  have  been  50,000 ;  and  the  variety  of  its 
ingenious  manufactures  was  even  tlien  considered  marvellous,  || 

•  Knight's  Popular  History,  Vn.,  56;  Pictorial  History,  V.,  (ses. 

^  Ibid.,  Vn..  6  fl-t80. 

:  Plctorinl  Hifltory,  V.,  586;  VIL.CfiO. 

f  Ibid,  VII.,  679. 

;  Ibid.,  v.,  587. 
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16.  Jamas  Watt,  and  the  Inventitm  of  the  Steam  Engine.— The 
first  really  effioient  steam  engine  was  constructed  about  1711,  under 
a  patent  obtained  in  1705  by  Newcomen  and  others,  and  was  a 
Yery  rude  and  simple  machine.  The  power  was  produced 
by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  forcing  down 
the  piston  in  the  cylinder  on  a  partial  vacui^pi  caused  by  tntfwT 
condensing  the  steam  with  a  jet  of  cold  water  ;  for  which 
reason  it  was  called  the  '*  atmospheric  engine.**  It  was  also  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fire  enrfine,  and  was  first  used  for  pumping  water 
out  of  the  deep  mines  of  Cornwall.  But  the  process  of  its  working 
boin^  clumsy  and  apparently  very  painful,"^  experiments  were  made 
by  Smeaton  and  others  for  its  improvement ;  none  of  which  however 
attained  the  celebrity  of  those  which  James  Watt  made,  about  the 
year  1759  and  afterwards. 

This  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  a  builder  and  shipwright  in  Greenock* 
and   in   his  eighteenth   year   (1754)   went  to  London  to  learn  the  art  of 
making  mathematical  instruments.     Having  become  a  skilful  mechanic,  he 
returned  to  Glasgow,   and  was  there  engaged   by   the  University  to  repair 
some  astronomical  instruments.     His  ingenuity  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
Ihe  Professors,  and  particularly  of  Adam   Smith,  Robert  Simson  and  Joseph 
Black ;  and  as  the  worshipful  company  of  Hammermen  refused 
to  allow  him  a  shop  in  the  city,  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  w»tv»  mt> 
their  guild,  the  Professors  took  him  under  their  protection,  and  *«  oi*»««*'- 
gave   him   a  workshop  within   the  precincts  of  the  University. 
Watt  also  found   a  warm  friend   in  a  college  student,  named  John  Robison, 
who  had  a  genius  for  scientific   pursuits,   and  was   afterwards  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh.     It  was  this  young  friend   who  seems 
to  have   first   directed  Watt's   attention  to  the  steam-engine,  and  to  the 
possibility  of  applying  the  new  power  to  the  propulsion  of  wheel -carriages. 
In  1763  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's  engine  was  put  into  Watt's  hands 
for  repair  ;   and  in  doing  this,   his  active  mind   was  led  to  investigate  its 
imperfections,  and  ultimately  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy.     The  radical 
defect  of  the  machine  was,  that,  owing  to  the  method  of  condensation,  the 
greatest  portion   of  the  heat  was  wasted.     It  was  plain  that  if  this  defect 
could  be  overcome,  the  saving  in  fuel  alone  would  ensure  the  adoption  of  an 
engine  constructed  to  produce  such  an  important  economy.     After  a  series 
of  interesting  experiments  on   the  properties  of  steam,    in  which  he  was 
assisted   by  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  which  its  author  Dr.  Black  explained 
to  him,t     Watt  arrived  at  the  conclusion,   that  the  perfection 
of  his  new  engine  depended  upon  the  cylinder  being  always  as  ^"^^J*  "* 
hot  as  the  steam  which   entered  it.      So  far  the   invention  was  n»odei"ioeonio. 
complete  in  his  own  mind  ;   the  difficulties  were,  to  construct  a  uve  «t  th« 
working    model   embodying   his   ideas,  to  obtain   the  workmen  cwronworiw 
skilful  enough  for  his  purpose,  and  to  find  the  necessary  capital. 

*  Seo  the  story  of  the  first  fire-engine,  In  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  L, 
^ap.  VI. 

+  »ir  John  Hortkihcrs  "Discourse  on  the  Stndyof  Natural  PhUosophy.  See  siBO 
Mi«s  Buckley's  "  Short  Historv  of  Natural  Science,"  chap.  2B. 
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Watt  struggled  against  all  these,  until  he  found  a  zealous  and  powerful 
ally  in  Dr.  Roebuck,  the  founder  of  the  Carron  Iron  Works ;  and  in  May  1768 
a  large  model  was  completed  at  Kinneil,  near  the  above  works,  in  which  by 
condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  using  its  elastic  force  instead 
of  the  atmosphere  for  depressing  as  well  as  lifting  the  piston.  Watt  achieved 
the  satisfaction  of  his  highest  hopes.    It  was  agreed  that  a  patent  should 
be  taken   out  ;  but  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  Roebuck's  share  in  this 
was  transferred  to  his  friend  Matthew  Boulton,  who  had  recently 
Watt'RiMirt-     established  the  celebrated  Soho  Works  near  Birmingham,  and 
iienidp  wiui    who,  by  his  sterling  integrity,  generous  feelings,  skill  in  organisa- 
uooiton.         tJQn^   and    prudence    in  enterprise,  was  worthy  of  being     the 
associate  of  a  timid  and   desponding  genius  like   Watt.     This 
partnership  was  deferred,  however,  till  1773,  Watt  meanwhile  maintaining 
himself  by  the  superintendence  of  several  canals  then  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. 

In  1774  the  new  engine  was  exhibited  nt  Soho,  and  approved  of 
by  a  deputation  of  Cornish  miners  ;   bnt  there  existed  so  maeh 
prejudice   against  the   invention,    that   it  required   all   Boolton's 
commercial  tact  to  encourage  its  use.     The  principles  of  its  con- 
struction were  freely  explained,  and  experiments  publicly  made  to 
show  its   superiority   to  Newcomen*s  engine ;  the  patentees   even 
disposed  of  it  for  nothing,  only  stipulating  that  the  value  of  a  third 
of  the  saving  in  coal,  effected  by  its  use,  should  be  paid  to  them  as 
VL  royalty.     This  fair  and  Uberal  conduct  met  with  its  reward :  id 
a  short  time  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  invention  were  genexaUy 
acknowledged;      but      unscrupulous    pirates      were      constantly 
infringing     the      patent,     and     Watt    and     Boulton    were     in- 
volved   in    litigation    which  eventually  compelled  them  to   retire 
from    business    in    the    year    1800,    when    the   patent   expired. 
In  the  meantime  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  new  machine,  particularly  for  the   purpose  of  pro- 
ducing rotatory  motion.     Watt  appears  to  have  considered 
tSrSJi!i°*^  ^^^  common  crank  the  best  adaptation  to  this  end  ;   but 
fly  wtaecL      tho  idea  was  also  taken  up  by  others  and  patented  about 
the  year  1780,  so  that  ho  was  compelled  to  apply  the 
apparatus  known  as  the  sun  and  planet  wJieel  to  his  engines,  tUl  the 
expiration  of  the   above  patent  enabled  him  to  make  use  of  the 
crank.     He  also  peifected  many  other  arrangements  ;  and  thus  br 
a  series  of  improvements,  altogether  unequalled  as  the  prodace  of 
a  single   mind,  he  converted  the  steam  engine  from  an  obscure, 
inconvenient  machine,  of  a  very  limited  application,  into  a  power 
which  has  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  manufac taring;  opera- 
I^Oins,  and  which  has  been  well  said  to  be  second  only  to  printing 
^B  its  results."^ 

M  ^  Pictorial  Historj-,  V.,  5SJ. 
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Watt  died  in  1819  and  was  bnried  in  Handsworth  Cburohyard, 
'near  his  friend  and  partner,  who  had  died  ten  years  before. 

17.  Invention  of  the  Locomotive  Engine. — The  possibility  of 
applying  the  steam  engine  to  the  propulsion  of  carriages  first  occur- 
red  to  Savery ;  and  in  1759  the  idea  vas  suggested  to  Watt  by  his 
friend  Bobison.  After  this,  various  contrivances  were  brought  out 
both  in  Europe  and  America  ;'>''  but  the  first  practical  inven- 
tion was  made  in  1802  by  Richard  Trevithick,  a  pupil  of  ^•^^'^ 
Wilham  Murdock,  the  Cornish  engineer,  and  the  friend 
and  assistant  of  Watt.  His  locomotive  was  constructed  Uke  an 
ordinary  stage  coach  on  four  wheels,  and  excited  considerable 
interest  when  it  was  exhibited  in  London ;  but  the  defec- 
tive state  of  the  roads  prevented  its  coming  into  use  for  the 
purpose  of  ordinary  traffic,  and  Trevithick,  therefore,  applied  him- 
self to  its  adaptation  for  running  on  the  iron  tramways  which  were 
then  in  use  in  the  colUcry  districts.  In  1804  ho  completed  a 
locomotive  which  was  tried  on  the  tramway  of  the  Pen-y-darran 
ironworks,  near  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  but  although  his  engine  succeeded 
in  drawing  a  train  loaded  with  ten  tons  of  iron  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour,  its  enormous  weight  broke  the  tram-plates,  and  it 
was  taken  off  the  road.  It  was  then  generally  believed  that  the 
heavy  weight  of  an  engine  and  train  would  prevent  the  smooth 
wheels  biting  the  <}qually  smooth  iron  rail ;  that  the  wheels  of  the 
locomotive  would  whirl  round  and  the  train  make  no  progress.  This 
difficulty  was  entirely  imaginary ;  nevertheless  all  the  experiments 
which  were  next  made,  were  devoted  to  its  removal,  and  to  enable 
the  locomotive  to  push  itself  along  by  the  aid  of  cogwheels  workiog 
in  a  rack  plate  placed  on  the  tramway,  and  by  other  clumsy  contri- 
vances. At  length  it  was  destined  that  George  Stephenson  should 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  accomplish  for  the  locomotive,  what 
Watt  had  done  for  the  steam  engine. 

George  Stephenson  was  the  son  of  a  fireman  who  worked  at  the  Wylam 
Colliery,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  was  born  in  1781.     After 
passing  through   the  ordinary  life  of  a  workingman's  child,  he  Eorijiifoof 
was  taken  on  at  a  neighbouring  colliety  ;   then  became  assistant  otor^t 
to  his  father,  and   successively  rose  from  one  post  to  another,  8t«pheiw?n. 
until   in   18 12  he   was   appointed  enginewright  at    Killingworth 
High   Pit.     From   his  youth  he   had  been   most  observant  of  the  things 
around  him,  and  as  he  g^ew  up,  his  mind  was  constantly  bent  upon  improv- 
ing the  machinery  with  which  he  had   to  work,  and  mastering  its  principles 
of  construction.      The  knowledge  he  thus  gained  soon  qualified  him  for 
the  repair  of  engines,  and  the  skill  he  showed,  acquired  for  him  the   name 

^  See  SmUes's  "  Life  of  Bobert  Stephenson,'*  chap.  V. 
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of  the  "  engine  doctor/*  He  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  experiments 
which  had  been  made  for  overcoming  the  supposed  difficulty  in  the  tractiOD 
of  the  locomotive,  since  Mr.  Blackett  of  the  Wylam  Colliery,  was  one  of 
those  who  made  the  experiments,  and  the  engines  that  worked  by  means  of 
the  rack  and  coc;whcel,  passed  Stephenson's  home  every  day.  Profiting, 
therefore,  by  all  that  his  predecessors  had  done,  warned  by  their  failures, 
and  encoura(;ed  by  their  partial  successes,  he  had  no  sooner  been  appointed 
engine>\'ripht  at  Killingworth,  than  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  the 
invention  of  a  working  locomotive.  The  wheels  of  the  first  engine  he 
constructed  were  all  smooth,  since  he  had  already  8<atisfied  himself  by 
experiment,  that  the  difficulty  which  engineers  had  sought  to  overcome  by 
racks  and  cog-wheel>,  was    altogether  imaginary,   and  that  the  adhesion 

between  the  wheels  of  a  loaded  engine  and  the  rail,  would  be 
Hk  first  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  traction.  This  engine  was  placed 
locomoUve  At  upon  the  Killingworth  railway  in  1814,  and  though  a  cumbrous 
KjUingworUi.    and   clumsy    machine,  was   a   considerable    improvement   upon 

previous  locomotives.  Still  it  was  not  found  to  be  more  economi- 
cal than  horse  power,  because  sufficient  steam  could  not  be  raised  to  enable 
it  to  accomplish  a  greater  speed  than  four  miles  an  hour.  At  this  juncture, 
Stephenson  turned  his  waste  steam  into  the  chimney  ;  and  as  its  velocity 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  smoke,  a  strong  draught  was 
created,  and  the  intensity  of  combustion  in  the  furnace  immensely  increased. 
This  contrivance  had  already  been  used  by  Trevithick,  not  however  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  draught  and  quickening  combustion,  since  he  was 
Ignorant  of  the  principle,  but  solely  to  get  rid  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
escaping  steam.     Stephenson   however  was  well  aware  of  the  object  of  his 

adaptation  ;  and  he  no  sooner  put  it  into  operation  than  the 
OiftOTery  power  of  his  engine  was  doubled.  Thenceforth  the  success  of 
of  the  his  experiments  was  past  all  doubt.     Without  this  discovery  dT 

■teamhiut.     ^^g  steam  blast ^  as  this  simple  but  beautiful  experiment  is  called, 

the  high  rates  of  speed  in  railway  communication  could  never 
have  been  maintained  ;  the  advantage  of  the  multitubular  boiler  (afterwards 
invented)  could  never  have  been  fairly  tested  ;  and  locomotives  might  stfll 
have  been  drage:ing  themselves  wearily  along,  at  little  more  than  the  rate 
of  a  horse's  walk. 

Encouraged  by  his  decided  triumph,  Stophenson  now  rcsolTed 
to  set  up  an  engine,  free  from  the  def.  cts  which  he  had  already 
perceived  in  his  dd  one,  and  embodying  his  improvements  in  their 
best  form.  Such  an  engine  ho  constructed  and  patented  in  1815, 
which,  as  a  mechanical  contrivance,  contained  the  germ  of  all  thtt 
has  since  been  effected,  and  was  in  fact  the  type  of  the  present 
locomotive  engine.* 

18.  The  Origin  and  Early  Progress  of  Steam  Navigatiozi.— 
In  1786  James  Symington  exhibited  the  working  model  of  a  trmdiOB 
engine,  before  the  Edinburgh  professors,  and  there  was  present 
one  Patrick  Miller,  of  Dalswinton  in  Dumfries,  who  had  a  greet 

•  *  EmSUbit% ""  liie  of  Robert  Stephenson,"  V. 
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bent  for  meehameal  oontriTances,  and  haviog  abundant  leisoro  and 
means,  had  constructed  several  boats,  which  were  moved 
by  paddle  wheels  instead  of  oars  on  the  loch  near  his  J^JJlJSd 
residency.      In   the   course  of  conversation,  Symington  syaatngton. 
expressed    to    this    ingenious    gentleman    his    opinion 
that    the    wheels    of    his    boats    could    be    worked    by     steam. 
Miller    caught    at    the    idea,    and    employed    the    engineer    to- 
construct   an    engine   for   that    purpose.      In    November,    1788, 
a  small  pleasure  boat  fitted   up  with   this   engine   was    launched 
upon  the  loch,   and  to  the  deUght  of  the  inventors  and  passen- 
gers on  board,  sailed  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.     Among 
the  passengers  were  men  worthy,  by  their   future   reputation,  of 
being  present  on  such  a  memorable  occasion — Henry  Brougham, 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England — Alexander  Nasmyth,  the 
well-known   landscape  painter,  and   father  of  the  inventor  of  the 
wonderful  steam  hammer — James   Taylur,    tutor   to  Mr.    Miller's 
boys,  and  an  ingenious  mechanic  himself,  and  one  of  Mi*.  Miller's 
tenants, — the  farmer  of  Ellisland — Robert  Burns.     The  success  of 
this  experiment  led  to  a  second  one  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
canal  boat  sixty  feet  long,  on  the  Forth  and   Clyde  Canal.     Th« 
velocity  attained  on  this  second  trial  was  nearly  seven  miles  an 
hour  ;   but  as  the  banks  of  the  canal  were  injured  by  the  paddles, 
the  steamer,  which  was   employed  as  a   tugboat,  fell  into  disuse ; 
Mr.  Miller   was  too    advanced   in    life  to    be    disposed  to    fight 
the   battle     against     popular    prejudices     which    his     innovation 
excited ;     and    neither     Taylor    nor    Symington    possessed    the 
requisite   wealth  and   influence  for   such   an   undertaking.       Th# 
project  therefore  remained  stationary,  as  far  as  Scotland  was   con- 
cerned, for  more  than  ten  years,   when   it   was  revived  under  the- 
pitronage  of  Lord  Dun  das,  who  was  an  extensive  proprietor  of  the 
Forth  and   Clyde  Canal.     He  employed   Symington    to  construct 
another  tugboat,    which  was  tried  in  March,  1802,  and  acted  well; 
but  for  the  same  reasons  as  before,   the   invention  was   once   more 
allowed  to  fall  into  obscurity.* 

Meanwhile  several  crude  projects  of  steam  navigation  had  been  brought 
before  the  American  public,  without  leading  to  any  practical  result ;  and  a 
young  American  artist,  named  Robert  Fulton,  who  had  studied 
in  England  under  Benjamin    West,  was    interesting  himself  in  Experimoiu 
engineering  and  the  construction  of  machines.     While  in  England  of  Robert 
he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  inventor  of  '"**•■• 
the  power  loom  ;   and  had  also  come  in  contact  with  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  and  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  latter  of  whom  is  well  known 

*  Pictorial  History,  Vn ,  675. 
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for  his  improvements  in  the  printing  press.  It  is  stated  that  he  submitted  to 
this  nobleman  as  early  as  1^93,  some  drawings  of  an  apparatus  for  steam 
navigation,  the  ideas  of  which  he  had  probably  derived  from  Cartwright. 
Lord  Stanhope  saw  with  remarkable  clearness  the  practicability  of  these 
plans,  and  the  final  results  which  would  follow  their  adoption.*  But  nothing 
further  came  of  the  interview,  and  Fulton  after  several  years,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  made  several  experiments  on  the  Seine  in  1803,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Livingstone,  whose  mind  had  been  already 
directed  to  the  subject  in  America.  These  experiments  attracted  the  notice 
of  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul  ;  and  he,  fully  appreciating  the  project, 
which  he  saw  would  change  the  face  of  the  world,  directed  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  its  merits,  which  also  led  to  nothing.  Fulton  now  repaired 
to  Scotland,  and  obtained  an  introduction  to  Symington,  who  gave  him 
minute  information  respecting  the  experiments  which  had  been  made  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  and  also  took  him  a  short  sail  on  board  the  steam 
tug.  Thus  further  periected  in  his  ideas,  the  American  went  over  to  New 
York,  and  with  the  aid  of  Livingstone,  launched  a  steamboat  on  the  Hudson 
in  August,  1807,  and  shortly  afterwards,  completed  a  voyage  in  her  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  145  miles  in  36  hours. 

This  triumph  of  perseveraDce  and  energy  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  steam  boat  being  brought  into  regular  practical  operation,  and  the 
second  was  the  starting  of  the  first  passenger  steamer  on  the  Clyde 
in  1811  by  Henry  Bell  of  Helensburgh,  formerly  a  carpenter  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  In  a  few  years  steamboats  were  plying  on  the  Thames, 
and  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  they  were  also  being 
used  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  1818  began,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  David  Napier  of  Glasgow,  to  ply  between  Greenock 
and  Belfast,  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin ,  and  across  the  Straits 
of  Dover.  The  length  of  each  unbroken  passage  was  then  considered 
the   great   difficulty ;  but  as   steamers   became  improved  both  in 

form  and  machinery,  passages  of  greater  length  were 
iwaeoiM  successfully  accomplished,  no  one  doing  more  for  steam 
stMun  iK)»tj«.    navigation  in  this  respect  than  the  above  David  Napier.f 

At  length  in  1819  a  steam  vessel  crossed  the  Atfaotie 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  twenty- s^ix  days  ;  six  years  after- 
wards another  steamer  made  a  voyage  from  England  to  Calcutta ; 
and  finally  in  1838,  two  steamers  crossed  the  Atlantic, — the  first 
from  Cork,  and  the  t-econd  from  Bristol,  the  latter  being  the  famous 
Great  Western  steamship-  From  this  time  ocean-going  steamers 
rapidly  increased,  the  whole  system  of  water  communication  was 
changed,  and  the  saying  was  fully  realised  that  "seas  but  join  the 
regions  they  divide." 

19.  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  the  Pottery  Manufacture.— The  next 

♦  Knight*8  Popular  History,  Vn.,  305. 
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nemackable  advaneement  made- in  the  progreof  of  the  mdnstriai  arte 
dming  the  reign  of  G«orge  the  Third,  was  timt  effected  by 
Joaiah  Wedgwood,  in  the  Tnannfactore  of  earthenware.  Altbon^ 
the  Pottery  district  of  Staffordshire  had  been  the  seat  of  this  trade 
from  the  earliest  times,  its  artisans  produced  nothing  but  tha 
coarsest  wares  mitil  tiie  end  of  the  seventeenth  centory. 
Pulverized  lead  ore  was  used  for  glazing ;  but  about  the  2»SSi 
year  1690  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Elers,  who  came  tare  beton 
over  from  Nuremburg  and  established  themselves  at  Brad-  ^J**°***^ 
well,  introduced  considerable  improvements  in  the  art,  the 
use  of  salt  for  glazing  being  said  to  be  one  of  these.  The  secrecy 
of  their  operations,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  removed  to  Chelsea,  where  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  pieces.  Bc^ 
tiieir  processes  were  carried  on  after  their  departure  by  a  person 
named  Astbury,  who  by  a  mere  accident  discovered  that  the  mixtnie 
of  calcined  flint  with  white  clay,  would  produce  a  white  stone  ware, 
very  superior  to  any  that  had  been  made  before,  in  the  district. 
His  articles,  however,  were  deficient  in  the  glazing,  and  were  oi  a 
dirty  cream  colour ;  they  were  also  made  rather  with  a  view  to 
cheapness,  than  fineness  of  quality  or  elegance  of  form ;  and  the 
higher  kinds  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  for  the  use  of  the 
wealthy,  continued  to  be  imported  as  before,  in  large  quantities, 
from  Holland  and  France.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  manufiEu;ture 
when  Josiah  Wedgwood  commenced  that  course  of  improvement  by 
which  he  eventually  acquired  both  fame  and  fortune. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  was   bom  at  Burslem  in  1730,  and  was  one  of  those 
indefatigable   men  who,  from   time  to  time,  spring  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people,  and  by  their  energy,  diligence  and  perseverance, 
not  only  educate  the  working  population  around  them  in  habits  WeJfcwood's 
of  industry,  but  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  form  the  national  <*"y 
character.*     His   father  and  grandfather  were   potters,  and   he  ■'"'"•k^- 
himself,  after  a  little  schooling,  began  to  work  in  the  same  line 
at  the  age  of  eleven.    A   disease  in   his   right  knee,   which  subsequently 
necessitated  the   amputation  of  his  leg,   prevented  him  from  g^wing  up  to 
be  an  active   workman  ;   but  it  sent  his  mind  inwards,   and  probably  drove 
him  to  meditate  upon  the  laws  and  secrets  of  his  art.f    At  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  Wedgwood  joined  partnership  with  another  workman,  in  the 
making  of  knife  handles   and   sundry  other  articles  for  domestic  use ;   but 
he  made  no  progress  in    this  business  ;   and  in  1759  he  started  in  Burslem 
on  his  own  account.     There  he   diligently  pursued  his  calling,   introducing 
new  articles  to  the  trade,  and  gradually  extending  his   business.     His  great 

''  •  SmUes'a  "Self  Help,"  p.  88. 
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aim,  however,  was  to  manufacture  cream-coloured  ware  of  a  better  quality 
than  was  then  produced  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  studied 
chemistry,  and  made  numerous  experiments  on  fluxes,  gases,  and  various 
sorts  of  clay  ;  and  being  much  troubled  by  his  furnaces,  he  persevered  with 
unfaltering  industry  until  he  had  overcome  all  his  difficulties.  In  1763  he 
accomplished  his  aim  ;  and  the  cream-coloured  ware  he  then  produced, 
surpassed  the  manufactures ot  Holland  and  France  in  texture  and  durability; 
was  better  able  to  resist  the  changes  of  temperature  ;  and  was  covered 
with  a  brilliant  impenetrable  glazing. 

This  new  ware  was  patronized  by  Queen  Charlotte,  for  whom 
Wedgwood  made  the  first  royal  table-service  of  English  mannfao- 
tore ;  it  quickly  became  popular  among  all  classes  in  England  ;  and 
was  even  exported   to   those   countries  whose  productions    it  had 

supplanted  in  England.  But  this  **  Queen's  t^are/'  as  it 
Que«n«w»r«.  was  Called,  was  by  no   means  the  only   product  of  the 

ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  this  eminent  potter.  By 
searching  for  and  combining  various  kinds  of  clay,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  new  colouring  substances,  he  was  enabled  to  pro- 
duce ornamental  works  of  great  beauty,  such  as  cameos,  medallions, 
and  statuettes;  and  of  a  substance  so  hard  and  well  adapted 
to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  acids,  that  they  bid  fahr  to 
surpass  bronzes,  or  any  other  works  of  art,  in  durability. 
A  collection  of  antique  vases  from  Herculaneum  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton  opened  a  new  field  for  his  imitative 
powers ;  and  he  thence  discovered  the  method  of  painting 
on  vases  without  the  glossy  appearance  of  ordinary  painting  on 
porcelain ;  an  art  which  had  been  practised  by  the  Etruscans,  but 

lost  since  the  time  of  Pliny.     Valuable  sets  of  porcelain 
•me  poruwwi  ^g^g  jjQ^r  eutrustcd  to  him  for  imitation ;  and  he  produced 
*"'  fifty  copies   of  the  celebrated  Barberine  vase,  which  the 

Duchess  of  Portland  generously  lent  to  him  for  that  purpose.  In  aD 
this  work  he  succeeded  to  admiration  ;  and  was  proud  to  show  that 
EngHsh  skill  and  energy  could  accomphsh  anything  that  had  been 
done  by  others.     Wedgwood  was  not  content,  however,  with  mere 

imitation  ;  and  it  was  he  who  sought  out  Flaxman,  when 
Wedgwood  still  avouth,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  him  to  design 
empioy«Fi«x.  impjQyg^j  pattcms  for  his  pottery  and  porcelain,  and 
dMigner.        couvcrtiug   them    by   his    manufacture   into   objects    (X 

taste  and  excellence.  The  result  of  all  these  labours  was, 
that  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  Wedgwood  found  in  the 
very  lowest  condition,  became  one  of  the  staples  of  England  ;  and 
instead  of  importing  what  was  needed  for  home  use,  we  became 
exporters  to  other  countries,  supplying   them   with  cheap 
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earthenware,  even  in  the  face  of  enormous  prohibitory  daties  on 
articles  of  British  produce.     At  the  time  of  Arthur  Young's  visit 
to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  a  few  years  after  the  coloured  ware 
was  introduced,  he  informs  u^  that  there  were  about  800  houses, 
which  employed  on  an  average  twenty  hands  each  ;   and  that  not 
more  than  10,000  persons  were  engaged  in  all  the  departments  of 
this  industry.     In  1785,  some  thirty  years   after  Wedg- 
wood had  begun  his  operations,  the  above  numbers  were  jJJf^JJJJ'JJJ*** 
doubled  ;  while  iu  addition  to  them,  there  were  as  many  ^vetothe 
more  engaged  in   raising  coal  for  fuel,  digging  and  pre-  p*^,*^*^' 
paring    clay  and   flints,   and   conveying    the    materials 
and  manufactured  goods  to  and  from  the  works. ••' 

Yet  important  as  was  the  advance  which  Wedgwood  made  in  so 
short  a  space,  he  left  the  manufacture  still  in  its  infancy ;  and  the 
improvements  ho  effected  were  trifling  when  compared  with  those 
which  have  since  been  made,  not  only  in  the  art  itself,  but  in  the 
condition  of  those  employed  in  it. 

When  Wedgwood  began  his  labours,  the  Staffordshire  district 
was  only  half  civilized ;  and  the  people  were  poor,  uncultivated,  and 
few  in  numbers.  When  his  manufacture  was  firmly  established, 
ample  employment,  at  good  wages,  was  found  for  three  times  as 
many  people ;  and  their  moral  advancement  kept  pace  with  their 
material  improvement.!  Like  most  of  the  great  heroes  of  peace, 
Wedgwood  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  progress  of  his  own 
art;  but  distinguished  himself  also  by  his  contributions  to  science.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  pyrometer ;  the  construction  of  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal  by  Brindlcy  was  mainly  due  to  his  public  spirited  exer- 
tions ;  he  planned  and  executed  a  turnpike  road  through  the  Pot- 
teries ;  and  the  reputation  he  achieved  was  such,  that  his  works 
at  Burslem,  and  subsequently  those  at  Etruria  which  he  founded 
and  built,  became  points  of  attraction  to  distinguished  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  | 

Section  m.— THE  FINE  ARTS. 

20.  Beginning  of  the  English  School  of  Painting. — The  memo- 
rable period  which  thus  witnessed  the  most  important  advance 
which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  the  industrial  arts  in 
England,  was  also  distinguished  by  a  very  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  fine  arts.     The  reign  of  George  the 

Pictorial  History.  V.,  591 ;  Knight's  Popular  Hi8tor>',  \^I.,  68. 
*  SmiloB's  •'  Self  Help,"  93.  :  Ibid.,  p  92. 
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Third,  in  fact,  was  tho  epoch  of  the  birth  and  establiahmeni  of  tlM 
English  School  of  Painting.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  reiga 
of  George  the  Second,  English  art  was  in  a  very  low 
state  ;  architecture  dccliued  from  the  position  to  which  Wren  had 
raised  it ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hogarth,  there  was  no  Engliali 
Bculptor  or  painter  of  unquestioned  eminence.  Even  Hof^arth,  as 
noticed  in  ft  former  chapter,'*'  was  scarcely  recognized  by  his  country- 
men ;  his  fellow  artists  regarded  him  as  an  interloper,  aod 
Walpole  pronounced  him  '*  rather  a  writer  of  comedy  wiUi  the 
pencil  thou  a  painter."!  His  example,  therefore,  had  bnl 
httlc  apparent  influence  up(^n  his  contemporaries  or  immedL- 
ate  successors,  and  although  ho  was  undoubtedly  the  founder 
of  the  English  School,  this  honour  has  generally  been  attri- 
buted, and  without  contradiction,  to  Sii*  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  the 
first  EngHshman  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the 
other  glories  of  his  countr}'."|  At  tho  accession  of  George  the 
Third,  1163110^6  was  already  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  portrait  painting,  without  being,  in  any 
sense,  a  disciple  of  Kncllcr,  who  was  then  the  predominant  fasbioii. 
Wilson  was  strenuously  asserting  English  superiority  in  landscape 
painting,  and  Gainsborough,  though  practising  in  a  provincial  toim, 
was  becoming  known  in  the  metropohs  as  a  painter  both  of  land- 
scape and  portrait,  in  a  style  at  once  original  and  tborooghly 
English. §  There  was,  therefore,  an  English  school  of  painting  in 
fiiir  process  of  formation  ;  and  the  Royal  Academy,  with  its  annual 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  gave  consistency  to  this  process,  and 
stimulated  artists  to  greater  efforts. 

21.  Foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy. — The  idea  of  an  Academy 
had  long  been  a  cherished  purpose  with  English  artists,  and  a 
private  one  was  instituted  as  early  as  1711  with  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  for  a  president.  But  differences  arose,  and  the  Academy 
broke  up  into  sections.  The  establishment  of  the  Dilletanti  Society, 
however,  in  1784,  which  fostered  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  arts 
of  ancient  Greece,  among  the  upper  classes,  and  of  the 
Kuumuiion     ;§ocich/  of  Arts,  in  1754,  which  did  still  more  to  diffose 

ctf  t]>e  Society  «/      »'  ^      '  '  ^ 

o!  Arts.        an  interest  in   art   among  the   middle  and  commercial 

classes,  prevented  any  decline  ;  and  it  was  under  the  patnm* 

age  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  latter  society,  that  the  first  pnblie 

*  Ante,  chapter  III.,  Par.  30. 

+  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  IV.,  14G-1(J0. 
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exhibition  of  the  works  of  living  artiats  was  held  in  London,  on  the 
filet  of  April,  1760.  The  works  exhibited  were  few  in  number  aod 
the  greater  pftrt  of  little  worth ;  but  the  nunes  of  Reynolds  uid 
Wilson  were  among  the  painters  ;  Roubiliac  and  Wilton  among  the 
sealptors ;  Woollett  and  Strange  among  the  engravers ;  and  the 
{mbUc  crowded  in  snch  nnmbera  to  the  novel  spectacle, 
tiint  it  was  repeated  next  year,  in  the  "  great  room," 
Spring  Gardens  (May,  1761),  and  was  tbna  the  progenitor  of  tbttt 
which  has  since  been  held  in  the  May  of  every  succeeding  year. 
The  members  of  this  Spring  Gardens  Society,  however,  notwith- 
fltanding  the  iocreaeed  success  of  their  exhibitions,  mot  witli  many 
difGculties ;  and  althongh  they  obtuined  a  cLnrtar  of  iacorporation  in 
1766,  then:  divers  sections  and  parties  wei-oby  no  means  reconciled. 
At  lost,  in  1768,  they  wore  constitatcd  by  the  King  as  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, to  incladeall  three  branches  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, and  to  consist  of  41)  Academicians  to  be  chosen  trom  artists  resi- 
dent in  Qreat  Britain,  20  associates  from  whom  future  Academioians 
were  to  be  selected,  and  six  associate  ongravers.  Rey- 
nolds held  aloof  from  all  the  preliminary  proceedings,  but  ^'^™ 
fao  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  institution,  otsnt 
and  the  King  conferred  open  him  the  honour  of  knight-  JJJff^J^, 
hood,  on  the  occasion — an  honour  which,  ever  since,  has  AndcBy. 
been  considered  as  almost  thn  riuht  of  his  successors. 
The  fomidation  of  the  Royal  Academy  dates  from  the  lOtb  of  Decem- 
ber, 176S,  and  its  first  exhibition  was  hold  at  the  auction  room  in 
fall  Mall  in  1769.  In  1780  the  King  assigned  it  apartments,  con- 
structed especially  for  its  nse.  in  Somerset  House  ;  and  the  annual 
exhibitions  continued  to  bo  held  there,  until  the  Academy  was  again 
removed  to  the  National  Gallery  in  ISttB."^ 

At  thiB  time  the  Royal  Academy  stood   alone  as  the  vitible  exponcnl'of 
British  art,  the    Incorporated  Society  al  Spring  Gardens,  and  the 
Free  Society  al  the  rooms  o(  the  Society  of  Arts  having  dwindled  n*  BHUih 
away.     But  m  1805,  a  small   body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen   imuuiui 
who  felt  an   interest  in   art,  established  the  BriHih    iHslitution,  "uuubxi. 
m  order  "  to  encourage  the  talents  of  the  artists  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  whose  works  they  exhibited  and  lold  in  the  Sbakesnere  Gallny, 
built  by  Alderman   Boydell.    A  novelty   in  this  scheme  was,  the  exhibition 
for  the  first  time  of  the  works  of  the  old   masters.    The  Directors  also  gave 
annual  premiums  for  pictures  of  a   high  character,  and  occasionally  pur- 
chased them.    Among  the  painters  to  whom  premiums  were  thus  awarded 
were  Hilton.  Haydon,   Alston,  Bird.  Linnel   and  Martin;   but    down  to  the 
year  iftxo  the  Society  had  only  purchased  four  pictures,  one  of  which  was 
Benjamin   West's    "Christ   Healing   the   Sick,'      for    which  the    painter 
•  Snlgtari  Pc^nlar  BIiIott,  VIL,  ST-R, 
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received  the  sum  of  3,000  guineas.  The  impulse  thus  given  to  art,  together 
with  the  good  service  rendered  by  the  presentation  of  a  coUection  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  in  18 12  to  Dulwich  College  by  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Gallery.* 

22.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. —  The  original  list  of  the  Bojal 
Academy  contained  the  names  of  several  eminent  foreigners,  sach 
as  Cipriani,  Bartolozzi,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Serres,  Znccarelli,  and 
Zofiany  ;  but  of  the  Enghsh  artists,  Keynolds,  West,  Barry,  Gains- 
borough, and  Wilson  are  the  best  knowD. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  whom  the  early  years  of  the  Academy  were 
most  intimately  associated,  was  born  in  1723  at  Plympton  in  Devonshire,  his 
father  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  repaired  to  London  and  became  the  pupil  of  Hudson,  no  great 
artist,  yet  still  the  best  English  portrait  painter  of  his  day.  Three  years 
later,  Reynolds  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  in 
1752,  applied  himself  most  assiduously  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
The  first  reception  of  his  works  was  not  encouraging  ;  the  boldness  and 
freedom  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring,  being 
denounced  even  by  his  own  old  master,  as  opposed  to  the  orthodox  style  of 
Kneller.  But  his  merits  were  too  transcendent  to  remain  in  doubt  ;  his 
rivals  soon  sank  before  him  ;  and  the  fine  portrait  of  Commodore  Keppel, 
which  he  painted  about  this  time,  raised  him  to  the  highest  point  of 
reputation. 

By  thus  darin*]^  to  stand  out  against  the  perverted  taste  of  the 
age,  and  attempting  to  rival  the  great  masters  in  the  higher  walks 
of  his  art,  Reynolds  rai>ed  English  portraiture  from  the  sheer 
mindless  mimicrv  of  the  school  of  Kneller,  to  a  level  with  thai  of 
the  noblest  works  of  Titian,  Vandyke,  and  Rembrandt  ;  and  his 
likenesses,  though  not  perhaps  always  the  most  faitliful  ren- 
dering of  the  man  in  his  ordinary  daily  life,  yet  depict  his  most 
intellectual  and  characteristic  aspect.  It  was  in  the  delineations 
of  infancy,  and  the  beauty  of  female  forms  that  his  pencil  was 
most  fehcitous  and  truthful  ;  and  as  he  always  lived  in  easy 
intercoui'se  with  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  tlM 
genial  grace  of  this  companionship  is  visible  in  all  h's  works.t 
Notwithstanding  his  wealth  and  fame,  Re3T3olds  worked  assidnooslj 
at  his  art  until  1787,  when  his  enfeebled  health  compelled  him 
to  retire.     He  died  in  1792. 

23.  Landscape  Painters. — Gainsborough  had  far  less  teclmieal 
power  than  Reynolds,  and  in  portraiture  far  less  variety  ;  but  he 
exceeded  him  in  depicting  the  lighter  phases  of  female   beaaty.    It 

♦  Knlghfs  Popular  Hfatrr?,  Vm.,  157. 
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U,  however,  as  a  landscape  painter  of  homely  Englieli  soenet; 

that  he  ranka  snpreme.      QainBborough  was  bora  and 

hred  in  Suffolk,  and  had  not  the  advantages  of  academic  ^^^ 

edncatioD  or  foreign  traTel.     Bnt  &om  hie  earUest  years 

he  manifested   an  inborn   passion   for  art,  a  beaatifol  wood  near 

Bndbnry  being  long  shown    as   the  place  where,  in  hia  school-boy 

days,  he  used  to  git  and  fill  his  copy  books  with  peneiliings  Oi 

flowers  and  trees.* 

Wilson,  who  divides  with  Gainsboroagh  the  honour  of  fonnding 
the  Engheh  school  of  landscape  painting,  was  loss  ori^al 
and  leas  native  in  style,  his   scenes   being   delineated   on  wuhb. 
the  Italian  model,  grand  in  their  effect,  and  highly  poetical, 
bat  nntrue  to  nature.     The  classical  elevation  of  his  style,  however, 
tended  to  preserve  Enghsh  landscape  painting  from   vulgarity  and 
oommon-place  daring  its  early  stages  ;  but  for  this  reason  his  works 
never  came  home  to  the  common  understanding,  and  his  life  was 
(me  constant  straggle  against  neglect  and  poverty.     Ho   died  in 
1782,  aged  69. 

24.  Historical  Painters. — The  next  painter  whose  nemo  was  most 
closely  aEBociated  with  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
who  indeed  sncceeded  Reynolds  as  President,  was  Beqjamin  West, 
the  founder  of  the  EngUsb  Historical  School. 

This  an isl  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  Quaker,  and  after  having 
prosecuted  hia  studies  in  the  various  academies  ot   Italy,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-tive   came  to  London  (1763).  where  he  was  inlro-   Bmjusin 
duced  to  George  the   Third  by  Drummond.  Archbishop  of  York.   *"'■ 
The  King,  pleased  with   the   simplicity  of  his  Quaker  manners, 
and  the  grave  religious  character  of  his  pictures  and  sketches,  at  once  took 
him  into  favour,  and  gave  him   an   unlimited  commission,  at  a  salary  of 
;f  1,000  a  year.   As  his  Scripture  pictures  were  always  illustrative  of  passages 
which  stirred  religious   sympalhies.  and  were  so   painted   that   all  person! 
could  at  once  feel  and  understand  (hem,  (he  patronage  which  West  received 
was  extensive,  and  it  was   (he  popular  belief  (hat   in   him,  England  po«- 
Kssed  another  RafTaelle.    Tha(  belief,  howevci,  has  long  since  passed  away, 
and  West  is  now  regarded  as  but  a  mediocre  artist,  although  his  celebrated 
picture  of  (he   "  Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  and   some  others,  will  aKvays 
preserve  his  name  from  oblivion-t    The  history  of  this  great  pic- 
ture is  a  striking  illustration  of   (he  low  standard  of  the  pub-   w»ii 
lie    taste   at   (his   time.       In    spite  of    the  warnings    of  his  ^^ 
friends,  and  even  of  the  protest  of  Reynolds,  West  painted  his  domni 
figures  in  (he    actual    gaiments  in  which  they  fought,  instead  of  TdU>. 
the  classical  or  conventional  drapery  which  was  then  considered 
to  be  the  only  correct  s(yle.     Men  of  all  conditions  could  thus   appreciate 

•  annnlughiun'B  Llras  ot  tba  Palot«n,IIL,  XO. 
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the  representation  of  an  event  which  had  stirred  all  hearts ;  the  Kiiu^ 
was  delighted  with  it ;  Reynolds  was  compelled  to  change  hia 
opinion  ;  and  the  painting  had  an  immense  success.  But  the  artists  were 
not  convinced ;  and  Barry,  who  had  studied  the  antique  until  he  denied  the 
possibility  of  excellence  without  it,  undertook  to  show  how  the  event  sboiild 
have  been  treated  in  a  classical  style.  But  when  he  exhibited  his  pictnie, 
the  people  were  amazed  to  see  Wolfe  and  his  grenadiers  in  a  state  of  nndity  ; 
and  the  fine  sentiment  which  the  artist  threw  into  his  expressions  was  lost 
in  the  absurdity  of  the  composition.  West's  triumph  was  therefore  complete, 
and  his  success  was  another  step  gained  in  the  establishment  of  an  English 
tchool.<* 

Of  the  other  principal  painters  at  this  time,  who  wore  contem- 
porary with  Re3molds,  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention — ^Homry 
Fuseli,  a  native  of  Zarich,  whose  works,  after  the  style  of 
2[J?f™         Michael    Anj'elo,    now    receive    little    attention :    Allan 

^ni*t«  con*  r>        '  7        — —— » 

tamporary  Bamsay,  SOU  of  the  poet  of  that  name ;  John  Opie,  a 
^^y^  native  of  Cornwall,  and  of  hnmble  origin;  Noiihecie; 
George  Bomney,  a  Westmoreland  man,  and  at  one  tune 
the  rival  of  Reynolds ;  John  Singleton  Copley,  an  American,  and 
painter  of  the  well-known  picture  of  the  **  Death  of  the  Eari  of 
Chatham  ;*'  and  Paul  Sandby,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  school 
of  water  colour  painting.! 

25.  Water-Golonr  Painting. — ^In  the  catalogues  of  the  earfiast 

exhibitions  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  the  water-colour  pie- 
stjieoftoe  turos  were  termed  **  stained  drawings."  They  were 
ooioar  produced  by  the  entire  drawing  being  first  made  in   Kght 

dnwinfffl.       jm^  shadow,  with  a  grey  or  neutral  tint,  over  which  the 

local  colours  wore  passed  in  thin  transparent  washes,  the 
sharp  markings  of  the  details  being  executed  with  a  reed  pen.  Li 
this  manner  some  very  pleasing  drawings  were  made  by  Sandby, 
Heame,  and  Cosens ;  Turner  and  his  friend  and*  fellow- stadeot 
Girtin  also  practised  in  this  manner;  but  they  were  gradually 
led  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  the  modem  process,  which  began  imlh 
ihem.      Girtin,   however,    whose   water-colour  paintings   were  -cf 

extreme  beauty,  died  young,  and  the  infant  art  according 
proSTind  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^1  culturo  and  vigorous  growth  mainly  i 
On.  Turner.     When   this  artist   turned   aside  to  oil  painting* 

the  rising  art  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Prout,  nmnTal- 
led  as  "the  delineator  of  picturesque  old  houses  and  cmmbling  niiiiB» 
and  by  David  Cox,  one  of  the  boldest,  and  at  times  grandest  painten 
of  English  landscape,  under  the  effects  of  storm  and  rain.  Xhe 
jtttiflta  of  this  school  formed  themselves  into  the  Society  of  Painters 

*  PiotOliBi  History,  V.,  627406.  f  Ibid.,  V.,  630. 
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t»  Water  Colours  in  1805,  the  members  of  which  have  ever  since 
held  an  annual  eiliibition  of  their  works. ^ 

The  most  eminent  English  painters  of  the  period  which  succeeded 
that  of  Reynolds  were  Haydon,  Etty,  Martin,  Danby,  and 
Stothard  of  the  Historical   School;  Lawrence,  in  portrai- ';J^||****^j**^ 
tore ;  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  Molready,  in  the  delineation  Beynoids. 
of  familiar  domestic  scenes ;  Calcott,  Constable,  Nasmyth, 
and  Collins,  in  Landscape ;  and  Morland  and  Landseer,  in  Animal 
Painting.! 

26.  Copper  and  Wood  Engraving— The  art  of  engraving  was 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  during  this  period. 
Hitherto  our  native  artists  had  been  decidedly  surpassed  by  the 
French,  and  the  finished  style  of  landscape  engraving  which  has 
since  been  attained,  was  in  fact  originated  at  this  very  time  by 
'Francis  Yivares,  a  native  of  Montpellier,  who  resided  in  England, 
and  whose  works  are  numerous  and  well  known.  But  although  he 
excelled  in  his  treatment  of  Claude  Lorraine,  he  was  speedily  sur- 
passed by  William  Woollett,  whose  landscapes,  perhaps, 
reach  the  utmost  perfection  to  which  the  graver's  art  can 
arrive.  I  In  engravings  after  the  old  masters,  however,  stTange. 
Sir  Robert  Strange  stood  pre-eminent ;  and  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  his  flesh  engraving  are  still  unequalled.  The  works 
of  both  these  men  of  genius  were  eagerly  purchased  all  over  the 
continent ;  and  those  of  Strange  fill  three  folio  volumes  in  the  Print 
Boom  of  the  British  Museum. 

Several  other  English  line  engravers  of  very  considerable  skill 
flourished  during  this  period,  of  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
M%jor,  engraver  to  the  King  ;  Byrne,  Basire,  Booker,  Ryland, 
and  Sharp,  who  together  created  a  school  of  line  engravers  which 
has  continued  with  unabated  powers  to  the  present  day. 

English  engravings,  indeed,  now  became  important  articles  of  commerce, 
the  principal  agent  in  promoting  this  traffic  being  Alderman  Boy- 
dell,  himself  an    engraver,  though  of  no   great  talent.       The  Aidvmum 
success  which   had  attended   the   sale  of  Hogarth's   plates,  led  Boyd«D. 
him  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  print-selling 
business  on   an   extended   scale.     The  engravers  he  employed  were  of  the 
highest  standing,  and  he  further  set  the  example  of  publishing  illustrated 
books,  of  a  more  splendid  character  than  had  previously  been  issued  by  any 
English  publisher.      His   highest   ambition,  however,  was   to  produce  an 
edition  of  Shakespere,  which  should,  in  its  illustrations,  be  the  most  perfect 

♦  Knight's  Popular  History,  vm.,  155. 
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which  the  art*  of  the  coontiy  coold  prodace.  For  this  object,  be  invited  the 
piincipil  painters  of  the  day  (o  a«li(t  him,  and  the  picture*  they  pradoced 
were  exhibited  in  a  spacioui  luite  of  rooms  in  Pall  Mall,  which  Boyddl 
designated  the  Shakespere  Galler;-,  but  which  is  now  the  Gallery  tk  the 
Btiliih  Institution.  Line  cngtavingt  al  this  time  were  nude  on  copper 
platen  ;  steel  plalci  not  being  tried  for  fine  art  purposes  till  about  i8i8. 

Wood  engraving  dat«9  its  reriTal  from  this  period,  chieflj 
througli  tLo  talents  of  Thomaa  Bewick. 

This  famnuh  engraver  was  bom  in  1753  ax  Cherrybum  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  While  still  an  apprentice  to  a  general  eagraver,  he 
nsHu  began  to  engrave  on  wood,  in  which  he  made  such  progreaa   that 

>*wick.  he  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Aits  for  a  wood-cut  of 

the  "  Huntsman  and  Hounds."  subsequently  printed  in  an 
edition  of  Gay's  Fables,  published  at  Newcastle  in  1779.  The  work  Iw 
which  he  acquired  celebrity  was  bis  "  General  History  of  Quadrupeda,'' 
published  in  1790  ;  but  it  was  surpassed  in  flnish  by  later  worka.  He  wu 
always  happiest  in  drawine  and  engraving  objects  of  natural  histoty;  and 
hii  little  tale  pieces,  especially  those  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  cruelty  to 
ainimals,  contain  touches  of  grim  humour  that  would  not  discredit  the  p^icil 
nf  Hogarth.* 

Lithof^phj  was  invent«d  by  Senefuldcr  towards  the  end  of  tho 
eightooath  century ;  bat,  although  introduced  into  England  ill  ISOl 
imdor  tl)c  nitmo  of  polyauto^^ruphy,  did  nut  make  much  progress 
doring  the  rcigu  of  Gcorgo  Uie  Third. 

27.  Scalptore  and  Architecttire. — TIio  reputation  of  the  British 

school  of  Hmlpture  was  raised  to  an  eminent  pitch  dutiag  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  worka  of  Banks,  Nollekens, 
Bacon,  and  Flaimnn.     The  models  of  Banks   nttracted   immediate 

notice  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  Sir 
uuiia.  Joshua     Reynolds  pronounced    bim   the    first     Eagliah 

sculptor  uho  had  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Greek.  In  1772  he 
was  sent  to  Italy  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Academy ;  but  on  his  return 
found  himself  anticipated  in  public  favour  by  Bacon,  who  erected 
the  monument  to  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  by  NolIekoDS 
whose  fnmo  rests  chiefly  upon  his  busts.  Banks  then  went  to 
Rassia  ;  but  finding  no  patronage  in  that  semi-civilized  country, 
returned  homo  and  produced  the  noble  statue  of  Achilles,  in  the 
hall  of  the  British  Giillery.  ISanks's  real  strength,  however,  lay  in 
his  poetic  conception  ;  aud  bis  exquisite  monaraont  to  Penalope 
Boothby  in  Ashbourne  Church,  when  exhibited  at  tbe  Academy  in 
Bomorset  House,  is  said  to  have  moved  the  spectators  to  tears  by 
its  gentle  pathos. 

•Kniahf»PopularHIstorT,Tm.,157;  Pietortal  Hiatory.  V.,  6SMS4. 
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Flaxman  was  saperior  to  all  the  aenlptors  just  Darned,  and  if  his 
powera  of  exeoatton  had  been  equal  to  his  conceptions,  he  wonld 
havo  been  one  of  the  very  greateat  ecnlptors  of  modem 
times.     As  it  is,  be  has  never  boon  oxccllod  in  wealth  numu. 
of  imaginatioQ,  pnritj  and  grace  ;   and  his  fancy  could 
stoop  to  tbe  humblest  work,  while  it  eoarud  to  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention.     Borne  of  bis  grander  productions,  like  tbe   Arch- 
angel Michael  and  Baton,  at  Petworth,  are  the  glory  of  tbe  Englisli 
school  ;  his  designs  from  Homer,  Uesiod,  and  Dante  have  won  the 
Kdmiration  of  the  beat  critics  in  Europe  ;    yet  he  did  not  disdain  to 
model  a  porcelain  cup   or  plate  for  Wedgwood  ;    and  in   doing  so 
never  failed    to  produce  the  purest  forms  and  ornaments  of  Greek 
pottery.     He  was  bom  in  1755,  and  died  in  182C.'^ 

Westmacott  and  Cbantrcy  were  the  two  most  famoas   scnlptors 
during  the  years  of  tbe  Regency.     The  former   of  these 
executed  tbe  well-known  statue  of  "  Achillea  "  erected   in  """MMit. 
Hyde  Park,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  ^^  ellington,    besides 
several  monumental   statues     in    Westminster     Abbey     and      Bt. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  the   latter   was   among  the   foremost    hving 
portrait  sculptors  of  liia  day.     His    statues  arc   not  so   fine  as  his 
busts ;  while  both   are  saperior  to    bis  imagiualiTo  works. 
The  happiest  of  the  monuments  in  which  be  ventured  on  a  nuwr- 

rtic  mode  of  treatment,  is  that  of  the    "  t^lccping  Chil- 
n  "  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  the  idea  of  which,  however,  was  borrow- 
ed from  Uanks's  monument  in  Ashbourne  Church,  before  mentioned, 
while   tbe  design   was    made  by   Stothard.     The   taste  in  seulp- 
tnrc  at   this    time    was    greatly   improved   by    the   purchase   and 
exhibition  of  three  important  collections  of  ancient  mar- 
hies,    namely  that    of  tbe   Townley  collection   in   1805,  J^.^llf^ 
chiedy   of   Hoiiian  dale;    the  series  of  reliefs     brought  i.u»r™iiK. 
from  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurins,  near  Phi^jnleia,  and  ",°D'„"^ 
presented  to  the  ualion  by  tlie  Prince   Uegcnt  in    1815;  .uivurc. 
xnd  tbe  Elgin  Marbles,  from   the  Parthenon,    containing 
the  finest  esamplus  extant  of  Greek  scnlpture  at  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, during  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.     All  these  collections 
are  now  in  the  Britiah  Museum. f 

Architecture  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  far  from  being 
in  u  flourishing  condition,  for  although  there  wat  much  building 
there  was  little  art..  Sir  WiUiam  Chambers,  who  erected  Someiaet 
House ;  Wyatt,  who  built  the  Pantheon  ;  Sir  John  Soane,  6ir 
:..T»ao:   Piatorial  Hlitoir,  Vit,  T»T«: 
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Robert  Hmirke,  builder  of  tbe  British  Museum  ;  and  lUmA  tiie 
designer  of  BackiDgham  Palace,  were  the  most  promuient  mtdth 
tects. 

Section  IV.— SCIENTIFIC  AND  MARITIME  DISCOVEBY. 

26.  Bir  William  Herschel  and  Astronomical  Discmreiy. — Tht 
discoveries  of  Xc^toii..  and  especially  the  publication  of  his  Prinrtpw, 
gave  a  new  direction  and  character  to  scientific  speculation ,  and  to 
what  was  generally  termed  science  in  England.  This  impolse  pro- 
duced the  most  brilliant  results  in  the  science  of  Astronomy. 

The  Royal  Obser\'ator\-  at  Greenw'ich  was  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1675, 
and  the  first  Astronomer  Royal  was  John  Flamsteed,  who  held  tbe  once 

till  his  death  in  1719.*  His  successor  was  Edmund  HaDey, 
The  Koyai  famous  for  having^  been  the  first  person  to  predict  the  retnm  of  a 
Afltronomen.    comet  (ever  since  known  by  his  name;  which  he  first  saw  at  Pais 

in  December,  1680,  and  which  actually  re-appeared,  as  be  had 
calculated,  in  1758  and  1835.  He  also  su:::gested  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  with  the  view  of  determining  the  sun's  paralbix,  wfaich 
was  accomplished  at  St.  Helena  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  in  1761.  HaUey  diedii 
1742,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  James  Bradley,  wbo,  from  tbe 
unprecedented  number  and  accuracy  of  his  observations,  had  been  declared 

by  Newton,  the  best  astronomer  in  Europe.  This  high  eulogimi 
Bradiey'H  was  further  justified  by  his  two  ^eat  discoveries  of  the  aboraticai 
diKOTeriM.      of  light,  and  the   mutation  of  the  earth's  axis.      He  was  abo 

instrumental  in  introducing  the  New  Style  in  175 1,^*  and  althoagb 
not  the  inventor  of  that  ingenious  and  valuable  instrument,  the  Quadiant, 
(afterwards  improved  into  a  Sextant)  which  John  Hadley,  F.R.S.,  describeil 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  173 1,  was  previously  acquainted  vilk 
such  an  instrument.  It  was  during  his  time  that  John  DoUand  invented  the 
achromatic  telescope,  after  a  series  of  experiments  by  which  he  was  able  to 
correct  the  Newtonian  views  of  the  refrangibility  of  light  (i758).J  Bradky 
died  in  1762. 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Miiskelyne  held  the  office  of  Astronomer- 
Royal,   William   Herschel,  a   Hanoverian  musician,  ind 
Henchei       orgauist  at  the  Octagon  Chapel  in  Bath,  hegan  that  serial 
own  tele-        of  astronomical  discoveries,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
•«>p«-  immortal     Some  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy  having 

awakened  his  curiosity,  he  borrowed  from  a  firiend  a  two- 
feet  Gregorian  telescope,  and  was  so  much  fascinated  with  what  he 
saw,  that  he  forthwith  resolved  to  purchase  one  for  himself.  Bat 
the  price  asked  hy  a  London  optician  was  entirely  beyond  hk 
means  ;  and  in  his  bitter  disappointment,  he  set  about  m^ing  (me 

*  8«e  England  under  the  Stuarts,  page  i^. 
I  Ante,  Chapter  v.,  Par.  84. 
:  notorial  History,  IV^  789-784. 
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tar  Imnsell     After  a,lang  and  paioihl  labour,  he  soecMded  in  ooin- 
plsting  a  five  feet  reflector,  throngh  which,  in  1774,  he  had  Hm 
iaespressible  pleasnre  of  beholding  the  planet  Satnm.     Enconraged 
by  Qda  trinmph,  he  then  proceeded  to  make   other  inetmmenta  in 
saecesaion,  of  seren,  ten,  and  even  twenty'  feet.     It  was  with  the 
first  of  these  that,  on  the  13th  of  March,   1781,  after  having  beea 
engaged  for  nearly  eighteen  montha  in  making  a  regohir 
anirey   of  the  heavens,  Herschel  diacovered  ^e  planet  ^1^^''°' 
Uranui,  whose  orbit  and  rate  of  motion   he  calcnlated, 
and     sent    to     the     Royal     Suciety.       The    announeement     b» 
made   at  once  elevated  the  obscnre  musician  into  world-wide  tame; 
aod  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months,  the  King,  in  whose   hononr  the 
Astronomer  had  named  hie  planet  the  Georyium    Sidva,  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  800  guineas  per  amiom,    that  he    might  be 
able  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  pnrBoit.     Upon  this,  Herschel 
went  to  reside  at  Sloagh  near  Windsor,  where  bis  great  telescope  of 
forty   foet  focal  length  was  completed  on   the    20th  of 
August,  178fl,  and  on  which  day  he  discovered  the  sis  ^f^^,^ 
ntelUtes  of  Satnm.     The  seventh  satellito  was  afterwards  ofsaiDin. 
discovered  by   means     of  this     inetmment     in     1802. 
Herschel  also  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of  five 
thousand  new  ncbuhe  and  nebulous  stars,  which  he  had 
discovered  by  it ;   and  in  1803  made  his  announcement  {^^'„„ 
of  the    motions  of  double   stars  round  each   other.     A 
long  succession   of  important   communications,   illustrative  of  the 
construction  of  the  heavens,  followed  these  remarkable  observations, 
Mid   amply   merited   the  distinctions  which  were  conferred  upon 
Herschel  by   lenmed   bodioB,  and  the  Prince   Kegcnt, — the  latter 
investing   him  with  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1816.     Herschel 
bore  these  honours  with  the  same  meekness  and  humility  which  had 
distinguished   him    in   the   days   of    his  obscurity,    pursuing    his 
observations  until  be  reached  his  eighty-first  ycitr.     He  died  three 
years  later,  in    1822,  leaving  a  son  who  inherited  his  genius — Sir 
John  Herschel.'^ 

29-  Discoveries  in  Chemistry  and  Biology. — The  progress  made 
in  the  various  departments  of  science  duriug  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third  was  so  great,  and  the  history  of  it  covers  so  wide  a  field, 
that  only  the  moat  important  discoveries  can  hero  be  enumerated. 
The  sciences  included  under  the  head  of  Biology  f{rew  very  rapidly, 
but  their  extension  was  due  mora  to  the  experiments  of  foreigners 

•  Sec  (ortbet  in  Mln  Bncklsy'a  "  Sliort  History  ol  Natoral  SdCBce."  clup.  30. 
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than  to  tbe  TCBenichcs  of  English  studeots.  iacb  were  BoerliUTC, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Lcjden,  who  foondod  tbe 
xtaily  of  Organic  Chemistry ;  Professor  Haller  of  GottiBgen,  who, 
^ith'  our  own  John  ilimtt^r  (1728-17U3),  beg&Q  the  science 
of  Cumpaiiitivc  Amitouiv  ;  »nii  Bonnet  and  SpaJ&azaiii,  the  fomw 
ii'GcuuvAu,  the  lutter  im  ItAhiin  niitumiist,  who  discoyered  sonw 
oxtrciiiely  curioiu  nnd  interesting  facts  in  phjsiologj,  puticn- 
larij'  the  power  wliich  some  animilH  possess  of  reprodacing  hinbi 
whidi  liii\e  boon  cut  oli'.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  Bofion 
(17U7-1783).  produced  his  preat  woik  on  Natarftl  History,  and 
traced  out  fur  the  first  lime,  the  mode  in  which  animals  are  dia- 
tributed  oyer  difl'erent  purts  of  the  globe ;  and  that  liimueu 
(1707-177B)  the  great  Swedish  nntnvalist,  originated  the  sjs- 
tcm  of  giving  xpfeiiic  names  to  plants  and  animals. "i- 

Tbe  Hcicuce  of  Chcuiistrv  boasts  of  more  English  oameB  at  this 
period,  than  that  of  Biulogj-.  Dr.  Black  (1728—1799).  Uie  Ineiid 
of  Watt,  discovered  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  propounded  tbe  theoir 
of  latent  beat;  Henrj-  Cavendish,  nephew  of  the  third  Dtik««f 
Devonshire,  discovered  hydrogen  in  17CG;  Dr.  Rotberford  wu 
tbe  first  who  dcteruiiued  the  properties  of  nitrogen ;  and  Dr. 
Priestley's  discover}'  of  oxygen  (1774)  enabled  Cavendish  to  malw 
a  second  discovery,  that  of  the  composition  of  water,  t  To 
those  philosophers  succeeded,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  preaent 
century,  that  most  original  inquirer  and  popular  teacher,  ffir 
Humphrey  l^avy,  whose  lectures  at  the  Itoyal  Institution  diffused 
a  love  of  science  amongst  the  general  community.  His  great 
invention  of  tho  Safety  Lamp  in  181j)  was  anticipated  by  Qeorge 
Stephenson,  by  about  thrco  weeks;  but  while  tho  latter,  ignonuit 
of  chemistry,  succeeded  in  making  bis  lamp  after  a  serios  of  experi- 
ments and  ascertained  facts,  tho  philosopher's  invention  wu 
entirely  based  upon  scientific  theory  and  the  known  lavs  of 
choDiicol  action.  J  Another  great  chemist  of  the  day  was  Dr. 
Dalton,  who  announced  his  atomic  theory  in  1806;  be  was  foUomd 
in  a  course  of  similar  research  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  to  whom  both 
chemical  science  and  optics  arc  iudobtcd  for  many  valuable  serricea.f 

30,  Jemier's  Discovery  of  Vaccination, — But  of  all  those  who  bj 
science  contributed  most  to  tbe  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  and 
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enlarged  the  term  o£  human  life,  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  Vac- 
cination, stands  first!  Many  persona  had  seen  the  cow-pox,  and  had 
beard  of  the  report,  current  among  the  milkmaids  of  Glouoostershire, 
that  whoever  took  that  disease  was  secure  against  small  pox.  No 
one,  however,  thought  the  rumonr  to  be  worthy  of  investigation, 
ontil  it  was  accidentally  brought  nnder  the  notice  of  Jenner,  while 
he  was  still  a  youth  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  conntry  surgery  at 
Sodbnry.  The  professional  friends  to  whom  ho  mentioned  his  views, 
ridiculed  him  ;  fant  when  he  went  to  London  to  coutinne  his  education, 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  study  under  John  Hunter,  the  famous 
anatomist  before  mentioned,  and  the  advice  ho  received  encouraged 
him  to  continue  his  observations  and  experiments.  He  did  this 
ftn*  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  was  at  length  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  discovery,  that  ho  pubUshod  it  to  the  world  in 
1796,  giving  the  details  of  twenty-threo  cases  of  auccessfol 
vaccination  in  proof  of  his  theory.  The  oppoeition  he  encountered 
was  most  extraordinary;  vaccination  was  denounced  from  the 
polpit  as  "  diabolical " ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  children  wore  by 
its  operation  transmuted  iuto  the  semblance  of  oxen  I  Belief  in  the 
system,  however,  gradually  spread ;  tlto  medical  profession  came 
round  in  time;  and  before  Jenner's  death,  the  truth  of  his  dis- 
covery was  accepted  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

31.  The   Beginning   of   Geological  Sdence. — The  science    of 
geology  made   great   advances    during   this   period.       Before  the 
seventeenth  century   the   study  of  tlie   earth  was   almost  entirely 
neglected,  although  tho   different   geological    formations,  and  the 
fossils  found   in   tliem,  had   given  birth  to  many  curious  notions 
concerning  their  origin.     Dr.  Woodward,  who  made  a  collection  of 
rocks  and  fossils  in  1695,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Cambridge 
Unseum,  woa  one  of  the    first  who  pointed  out  that  the  diiferent 
strata  lie  in  a  certain  order  one  above  the  other,  and  that  they  all    ' 
contain  fossil  fishes,  shells,  corals  and  plants.     After  him,  Moro,  an 
Itahan,  alleged  (1740)  that  tho  rocks  were  soft  when  these  fossils 
were    buried    in  them,    and  he  also   gave    a    rough    explanation 
of  tho  mode  in  which   tho  strata  had  been  formed.     Next  came 
Werner,  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Freybcrg  in  Saxony,  who  about 
1775,  pointed  out  the  dt&erence  between  stratified  and 
UDstratified  rocks,  and  showed  that  in  them  the  history  '^^l, 
of  creation  could  be  read.      But  the   theories  which   he  ib*  anii. 
and  other  geologis'.s  held,  were  not  based   upon   actual 
knowledge,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Hutton,  of  Edinburgh,  to 
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Hfaow  In  ])is  {amoQS  Throri/  of  the  Earth  (1768)  bow  Um  hubnjof 
tbe  cnrth'it  crnst  might  be  traced  out,  and  Uiat  it  was  only  by  &• 
study  of  clianj^cH  KoinR  on  before  their  oyea,  that  men  eoold  leun 
the  history  of  pant  furmationit. 

In  the  meautimc,  William  Smith,  a  plain  country  Bwnejar,  tAo 
was  bom  iit  Churchill  in  Oxfordshire,  1761),  had  been  itmek 
with  the  iirroii  cement  of  tho  dilferoot  soils  and  strate  on 
tho  laiidH  he  Biu-ve}'od,  iind  the  aumorons  collicrie&  and  oanala 
on  which  he  was  empluycd.  Tho  observations  be  made  fmhhd 
him  at  longtb  to  form  it  gunoral  theory  for  the  stratification  of  tha 
whole  coutitr>- ;  iu  which  he  came  to  tho  oonelusian,  thai 
tHuJh'"!!!..  '""^''  '^'^P*'^'''  °^  marine  animals  in  the  seronU  stratB, 
rubHof"  indicated  a  distinct  sea  bottom,  and  that  each  l>ys[ 
"Jl^  marked  a  distinct  epoch  of  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the  earth. 
Ho  was,  as  yet,  utterly  unknown  in  the  scientific  woiid, 
and  tho  i:rei>1i>^stK  of  the  day  declined  to  accept  the  tcachinga  of  a 
nin:i  who  was  only  an  olmcure  land  surveyor.  Bat  the  knoiriedga 
he  displayed  of  the  strata  in  ditfcrent  parts  of  tho  country,  and  the 
pretlictions  he  made  of  what  would  bo  found  in  them,  gnidnall; 
brouf^'lit  converts  to  his  views ;  and  when  ho  published  in  lull,  hb 
geological  map  of  England,  tho  fruit  of  twenty  years'  incoowat 
lutiour,  his  geiiiuB  and  ability  wore  nniversally  ocknowledgad. 
William  Kiiiith  thus  fiiii'ly  earned  tbc  title  of  "  Fntlicr  of  English 
Geologists,"  which  ha-:  over  since  been  given  him.  He  died  at 
Northam|it<in,  in  August,  ISctll,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  tho  British  Association  for  tho  Advancement  of  Science  in 
Bu-mingham. 

32.  DiBcoreries  in  Electricity. — Among  the  discovoriee  of  the 
(eighteenth  cuntury  thoHu  madu  in  electricity  by  Beajomin  Franklin 
rank  not  amongtlio  least.  This  famous  man,  whose  shaie 
■*''■"'"  in  tho  struggles  of  his  country  for  its  independence  faai 
boon  already  noticed,  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  America,  id 
170().  He  was  brought  up,  under  his  brother,  to  the  trade  of  a 
printer;  and  after  improving  himself  in  London,  started  bnsinaM 
on  his  own  account  in  Philadelphia.  Many  cxperimeots  ii 
electricity  were  then  being  nuule  in  the  old  world  wbidi 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  Franklin,  and  about  the  year  1746  be 
begun  to  nmko  investigations  for  himself.  He  soon  came  to  the 
conchision  that  electricity  was  not  created  by  friction,  as  philosopben 
thoDght,  but  that  it  existed  more  or  less  in  all  bodies,  the  fiictida 
only  bringing  it  out.     He  noit  began  to  consider  whi^  c 
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eiistad  between  HghtDing  and  eleobdeitj,  and  as  in  the  other  com, 
presently  felt  convinced  that  the  former  was  no  more  than  anelectrical 
spark  passing  from  one  cloud  to  ondlfaer.     These  ideas,  together  wiHi 
the  suggestion  which  led  to  the  nee  of  lightning  conductor*,  were 
oommonicated  to  the  Kojal  Society  in  London.     But  that  learned 
body  laoghed  at   Franklin's  opiniouB,  and  did  not  consider  bis 
papers  worth  printing.     The  i*ell-kaown  experiment  of  the  kit«, 
however,  by  which   Franklin  drew  lightning  from  the  Aj,   and 
proved    that   it   was   electiicity,    basides  noraerous  other  experi* 
ments  which  he  mnile,  Buun  brought  scientific  men  round  to  hia 
viewH  ;     he    was    made    il    Fellow   of    the    Royal    Society,    and 
received     honours    in    uU    the  counlrica     of     Europe.     Franklin 
died  in  1790,  and  the  next   discoveries    io  electricity   were  made 
ahnost  within  a  few  months   of  his  death.     The   first  of 
these  was   that  of  Finimal    electricity  or  galvunism,   by  ^'^^JJ^ 
Ofilrani,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  the  next  4iidTgttL 
was  that  of  chemical  or  voltaic  electricity  by  Volta,  another 
professor  at  Pavia,  and  a  well-known  untuiaiiat.     This  last  discovery 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  electric  telegraph ;  bat  no  further 
advance  was  made  in  clectiical  science  for  the  next  forty  years.* 

Among   the   scientific  discoveries   of  the   period   may  here   be 
mentioned   the  construction   of    chronometers,    by    John 
Harrison  (bom  near  Pontcfract,  160S)  so  aa  to  be  available  objoHoiMn 
for  Ihe   more  accurate  calculation   of  longitude    at  sea.  |^|J^^    ^ 
The  necessity   for  improvement  in  this    respect  was  so  wwiuidi. 
great,  that,  in  1714,  Farhament  ofi'ered  immense  rewords 
to  stimulate  inventors.     Harrison    began  about  the  year  1726,  to 
make  hts  experiments,  and  in  the  conrse  of  twenty  years  had  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  be  considered  deserving  of  the  promised  rewards. 
But  although  he  was  assisted  in  his  further  efforts   by  a  grant  of 
pablic  money,  his  merits  were  not  fnlly  acknowledged  for  U)e  next 
twenty  years,  although  the  value  and  accuracy  of  his  chronometers 
had  been  tested  in  sovcial  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.     Ho  died 
in   1776,  having  received  the  whole  of  his  Parliamentary  reward 
only  nine  years  before.} 

33.  Dampier's  Voyages  to  the  Sonth  Seaa. — The  main  scope 

for  mnritimo  discuveries  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  tbe  vast 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  tlie  Great  Sonth  Sea,  which  was  first  beheld  by 
European  eyes  in  the  person  of  Vasco  Nunez,  of  Balboa,  on  tha 
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25ih  of  September,  1518,  and  was  first  navigated  by  Magelkn  in 
1520.  Before  the  sixteenth  century  had  closed,  the  Spaniftrds 
had  extended  their  settlements  along  its  eastern  shores  from  Chili 
to  California  ;  bat  beyond  the  annual  voyat^e  which  their  great 
Plate  Galleon  made  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  their  attempts 
to  explore  the  wide  expanse  of  water  before  them  were  very  feeble 
and  altogether  fruitless.  The  buccaneers  who  made  inemrsioiis 
on  the  settlements,  were  bolder  navigators  than  the  Spaniards,  and 
their  leaders  were  almost  all  Englishmen,  able  seamen,  and  men  of 
abiUty. 

The  most  notable  of  these  was  Captain  William  Dampier,  whose  piibUca- 

tion  of  his  Voyage  round  the  World  attracted  the  notice  of  Wmiam 

TiMflnt         the  Third,  and  led  to  his  being  entrusted  with  the  command  of 

▼oyacafor       ^g  j^^g^  expedition  that  was  ever  equipped,  for  the  sole  porpote 


mwhkai         °^  making  geographical  discoveries.     This  expedition  was 
diKOTcry.        patched  in  the  year  1699,  and  was  specially  directed  to  ezploie 

the  Islands  of  New  Holland  and  Guinea,  which  had  oecD 
accidentally  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1526,  but  were  not 
properly  known  until  the  Dutch  had  examined  them  more  minutely  in  1605. 
After  a  voyage  of  six  months,  Dampier  came  in  sight  of  New  Holland,  and 
on  the  I  St  of  January,  1700,  descried  New  Guinea.  After  exploring  the 
west  and  north-west  coasts  of  Australia,  parts  of  which  bear  his  name, 
and  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea,  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  he  retomed 
homeward.  But  his  ship,  the  Roebuck^  sprang  a  leak  off  the  Island  of 
Ascension,  and  was  lost ;  and  his  men  were  forced  to  stay  ten  weeks  on  the 
Island,  when  they  were  picked  up  by  three  English  men-of-war  and  conveyed 
to  England. 

This  unfortunate  termination   of  his  voyage  did   not  prevent  his  being 

again  employed,  since  he  had  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
Dampier's  mission,  by  making  important  discoveries,  and  had  written  an 
Hecond  able  account  of  his  voyage.     In  this  second  appointment  he  was 

▼oyage.  placed  in   command  of    two   privateers,  fitted   out  by     English 

merchants  for  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas ;  but  Dampier 
being  a  bad  commander,  his  men  broke  out   into  frequent  mutinies,  during 

one  of  which,  Alexander  Selkirk,  master  of  one  of  the  ships, 
Aiaxander  was  placed  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  at  his  own  desire, 
Selkirk.  (1705)  and  left  there  until  he  was  rescued  four  years  afterwards 

by  Captain  Rogers,  on  whose  vessel  Dampier  at  that  time  was 
employed  as  pilot.  Little  is  known  of  Dampier's  personal  history  after 
this  voyage  ;  he  remained  at  sea  until  171 1,  and  then  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  obscurity,  since  no  record  remains  of  how  or  when  he  died.* 

34.  Voyages  of  Bjrron,  Wallis,  and  Carteret. — ^Afler  tho  expedi- 
tion of  1699,  no  English  voyages  of  discovery  were  made  until 
the  reign  of  George  tho  Third,  when  civilization  and  knowledge 
had  made  such  great  progress,  that  the  interests  of  science  began 

*  Cooley'B  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,  H.,  313-322. 
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to  have  some  weight,  even  id  the  eolcalations  of  stateamen.     The 
King  hod  moreover  conceived  a  stroag  partiality  for  geographieal 
Btadies,  and  was  desirous  to  distinf^h  his  reign  by  tiie 
g^orj  of  important  discoveriea.     No  sooner,  therefore,  was  ?^J^!„ 
the  Peace  of  Paris  concluded  in  1763,  than  Commodore  mkik 
Byron  was  commissioned,  with  two  ships,  to  sail  towards  512^1^^' 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  for  the  discovery  of  any  lands  or 
islands  hitherto  onvisitod  by  Eoropeous.      The   principal  resnlte 
xttaincd  by  this  expedition   were   the    discovery  of   several  email 
islands  beyond  Cape  Horn,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.* 

On  Byron's  return    {May,   176G)  his  ship  the  Dolphin   was  immediately 
put  into   commisBion  for  another  voyage,  under   Captain  Wallis,  who  was 
also   10  be    accompanied   by   Captain   Carteret   in  the   Stvalloa,     These 
two   Ehips  proceeded   together  till  within  sight  of  the   South  Seas,  at  the 
western    entrance  of  the    Straits  of   Magellan,   from  whence    they  returned 
each  by  a  different  course  to  England.     Captam  Wallis,  in  his  voyage  across 
the  Pacific,  ranged  through   the  Archipelago   of   the  Georgian 
Islands  within  the  group  now  known  as  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  Vajm^ti 
named  several,   a«  Queen  Charlotte's,  Egmont,  Gloucester  and  wiuu. 
Oanahetg    Islands,  of    which    he   considered    himself    the    first 
discoverer.     He  next  arrived  at  the   Island  of  Otaheite,  which  he  named 
Kine  George  the  Third's  Island  (June,  1767)  ;  and  afLet  a  long  slay,  pro- 
ceeded to    the   Island  of   Tiniaii,  in  the  Ladrones,  where    he  repaired   his 
■hip  and  refreshed  his  crew.     Thence  he  sailed  to  Batavia,  and  passing  round 
the   Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at  Hastings  on  the  rgth   of  May,   1768, 
hiving  been  twenty-one  months  on  ihevcyage. 

In   the    meantime,  his    companion  Captain    Carteret,  had   encountered 
numberless  dangers  and  distresses,  in  consequence  of  his  ship  being  a  heavy 
sailer,  and  too  small  and  inadequately  provided  for  such  a  lengthened  voyage. 
He  crossed  the  Paciltc  by  a  more  southerly  route  than  Wallis ; 
discovered   Pitcaim's  Island,  so  named  from  one  of  his  oHicers,  Cuimtt 
atid  steered  thence  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  Solomon  'oiM*- 
Itlands.   the   discovery    of    which   was   claimed    hy     Spanish 
pavigacors.     Although  he  approached  these  islands  very  closely,  he  failed  to 
verify  them,  and  therefore  doubted  their  existence.     He   touched  at  Santa 
Cmz.  which  for  the  foregoing  reason  he  named  Egmont  Island  ;   and  then 
tailed  10  New  Britain,  which  Dampierhad  first  demonstrated  to  be  separated 
(romNew  Guinea.   Carteret  newfound  thai  thiE  island  was  also  separated  from 
another,  which  he  called  New  Ireland,  by  a  strait  which  he  also  named  St. 
George's  Channel.    The  position  of  many  other  islands  in  which  these  seas 
abound  were  also  determined  hy  him,  after  which  the  distressed  condition  of 
his  ctew  compelled  him  to  remain  for  some  time  at  Macassar,  ia  the  Island 
of  Celebes. 

These  eipeditious  were  more  or  less  cooDected  with  the   project 
of  forming  establishments  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  had   been 

*  Coole/sKulUiiissnilInlandDiseovsry,  111,17-13. 
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first  occupied  both  by  Franco  and  England  in  1764.*  They  were, 
however,  claimed  by  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  that  monarch  agreed 
to  pay  Franco  a  sufficient  sum  for  their  restitution.  Bongainvilley 
the  first  projector  of  the  French  colony,  was  accordingly  sent  out 
to  make  the  formal  restitution  of  the  islands  to  the  Spanish  Crown» 
and  was  instructed  to  return  home  tlirough  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  geographical  discoveries. 

In  November,  1767,  Bougainville    having  executed  his  first  commission, 
and  repaired  his  ships  in  the  river  La  Plata,  passed  through  the 
Theflrnt         Straits  of  Magellan.     He  failed  to  discover  Easter  Island^  hot 
^IJg^'  fell  in  with  the  Fcarl  Islands  and  then  reached  Tahiti,  where  he 

round  experienced  the  same  kincf  treatment  which  had  been  given  to 

thewurid.  Captain  Wallis.  Bougainville  next  arrived  at  the  Grand  CycUuUs, 
whence,  continuing  his  course  to  the  west  and  north,  he  dis- 
covered the  Archipelago  of  the  Louisiade,  and  arrived  at  Batavia  on  the  28th 
of  September.  On  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  learned  that 
Captain  Carteret  was  •  nly  eleven  days  before  him  ;  but  the  Swallow,  being 
in  a  wretched  condition,  was  soon  overtaken.  The  two  navigators,  however, 
were  mutually  jealous,  and  concealed  from  each  other  their  respective 
discoveries.  The  F'renchman  arrived  at  St.  Malo  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1769, 
having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe  in  two  years  and  four  months-f 

35.  Captain  Cook's  First  Voyage  round  the  World. — All  tiiese 
explorers  were  utterly  cast  iiito  the  shade  by  the  superior  merit  of 
Captain  Cook,  whose  voyages  were  the  first  that  were  ever  made 
for  pure  scientific  discovery. 

This  great  navigator  was  born  at  Marton  in  Yorkshire,  1728,  where  his 
father  was  an  agricultural  labourer.  At  first  apprenticed  to  a  shopkeeper  at 
Staiths,  near  Whitby,  he  afterwards  went  to  sea,  ^pd  after  some  years' 
service  in  coasting  vessels,  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  1755,  in  which 
he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  master.  In  this  capacity  he  rendered 
good  service  in  Wolfe's  expedition  to  Quebec,  and  the  charts  and  observa^ 
tions  which  he  subsequently  drew  up,  as  marine  surveyor  of  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society.  When,  at  the  request  of  this  Society,  the  British  Government 
determined  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  a  transit  of  Venus,  Cook  was  promoted  to  the  command  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  August,  1768,  in  the 
Endeavour,  a  small  ship  of  370  tons.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  awell- 
known  naturalist  and  the  future  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  accompanied 
him,  together  with  Dr.  Solander,  a  distinguished  botanist,  and  Mr.  GreeDi 
the  astronomer.  The  expedition  reached  Tahiti  or  Otaheite  as  it  was  theo 
named,  in  April  of  the  following  year ;  and  the  transit  was  successfblhT 
observed  on  the  3rd  of  June  following.  Leaving  this  beautiful  island* 
which  abounded  with  the  cocoa  nut,  the  sugar  cane,  the  banana  and  the 

<  Ante,  chapter  VI.,  paragraph  40. 
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bread  froh,  Cook  dlBcovered  the  Society   Islands,  and   then  explored  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  which  had  not  been  touched  by  Eurapeani 
since  its  discovery  by   Tasman.  the    Dutch    navigator,  in    1642.    Cku 
This  country  was  now  found  to  consist  of  two  islands  separated  Hitnrlmti 
by  the  strait   named  after  Cooli ;   the  shores  of  New  Holland,  "^••nn. 
another   discovery   of    the   old    Dutch    navigators,     were    next 
Mrveycd,  and  that   part   since  called  New  South  Wales,  was  taken  possei- 
Bion  of  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain.     After   this.    Cook  steered  for  New 
Guinea,  and  passing  between  that  island  and   .\ustralia,  solved  the  doubt 
which  had  previously  existed,  of  their   separation.    It  was  now  deemed 
*dvi8ab1e  not   to  prolong   the  voyage  by  further  survey,  and  Cook,  accor- 
dingly directed  his  course  homewards  by  Java,  Batavia,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     He  anchored  in  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June,  1771,  after 
an  absence  of  not  quite  three  years.* 

Besides  the  geographical  discoveries  above  named,  this  vojago  set 
at  rest  all  esisting  doubts  with  regard  to  the  connection  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  with  tho  supposed  southern  coatinent.  It  also 
added  not  a  little  to  thu  sciences  of  astronutn;,  zoolugv,  andbotaoy. 
The  kangaroo  was  then  first  seen  by  Europeans,  in  Endeavour 
Baj,  and  in  the  coontr;  round  Botany  Bay  many  curious  plants 
were  found. 

36.  Cook's  Second  Voyage. — Cook's  second  voyage  was  made  for 
the  discovery  of  tho  supposed  southern  coutiui  nt^-the  Terra 
Auttralit  Inengnita,  which  tfae  now  believed  to  lie  in  higher  latitades 
than  had  hitherto  beeu  explored. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships,~ihe  Resolution  (Captain   Cook) 
and  the  Adventure  (Captain  Furneaux)  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  July,  1772. 
Cook  directed  his  course  to  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,   and  thence   advanced 
beyond  the  Antarctic  circle,  at   various  points,  without  once  coming  within 
■ighl  of  land.      During   the  southern  winter   he  revisited   New   Zealand, 
Otaheile,  and  the  Society  Islands,  from  the  latter  of  which  hi-  brought  away 
one  of  the  natives   named  Omai,  who   was  afterwards  taken  to  London  and 
presented   to  the   King.    On   the  return  of  the   southetn   summer.   Cook 
resumed  his  cruise  in  the  higher  latitudes,  but  without  the  Advexturc,  which 
lladbecn  lost  sight  of;  and  after  continuing  his  coursefor  some  time  under  (he 
7ial  parallel,  satisfied  himsclfthat  no  southern  cnntinent  existed,  but  what  was 
inaccessible.  He  then  directed  his  course  in  search  of  Davis's  Land  or  Easter 
Island,  which   had  been  souj^ht  in  vain  by  Byron,  Carteret  and   Bougain- 
ville.    In  (his  search  he  was  sutcessful  (March,  t774) ;   and  afttT 
gathering  much  curious   information  concerning  this  remarkable  I>i»w«i7  M 
island,  visited  the  Marquesas  and  Palliser's  islandf;,  Ot.ihcite,  the  VT  ^ 
Society  and  the  Friendly  Islands.  He  alsoexplored  the  Ne.v  Heb-  ^^^ 
rides,  and  on  returning  to  New  Zealand  to  refit,  before  seltin;;  out  i.i.~i 
on  his  third  antarctic  voyage,  fell  in  with  New  Caledonia  and  Nor. 
folk  Island.     In  No\-embcr,  1774,  he  bore  away  from  New  Zealand  (or  Cape 
Horn,  and  after  completing  an  examination  of  Terra  del  Fucjjo  and  Slaaten 
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Island,  sifihted  New  Georgia  and  Sandwich  Land.  But  he  was  prevented  bjr 
the  immense  batrierB  of  ice,  from  ascertaining  whether  Ibeae  points  were  pan* 
of  the  mysicrious  LOnlinem,  or  only  groups  of  islands.  He  had,  howevif, 
traver.icd  (he  s'luthem  ocean  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  a  high  latitnde, 
for  three  succefiaive  years,  as  to  demonstrate  that  no  continent  existed  unlen 
near  the  pole,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  navigation.  He  Iherefore  retaroal 
homeward,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth  (13th  July,  1775),  having  been  absoit 
from  England  more  than  three  years." 

37.  Cook's  Third  Voyage— No  eipeditioD  fitted  oat  for  the 
purpiiso  of  I  mil- ill  (ue  (iiscovory  liad  ever  equalled  that  from  which 
Captain  Cook  Lad  now  letuiDod,  while  none  had  ever  eo  completely 
answered  its  intcutiuuK  aod  performed  its  task  with  so  little  loM 
of  life  or  iiijnry.  Tlio  great  Darigator  lost  only  one  man  from 
Uckness,  and  not  more  than  four  in  nil ;  while  not  a  Bpar  of  saj 
conscqucnca  was  lost  to  Liu  ship.  The  question  as  to  the  existenes 
of  a  soutlicrn  continent  was  fina'ly  set  at  rest,  and  those  hopes  of 
nnboun-led  wi'alUi  which  ha<l,  at  one  time,  fired  the  imagiaatioB 
and  excited  the  cupidity  of  firitish  merchants,  were  completalj 
dispelled.  Ouo  grand  prublotn,  however,  still  divided  the  opinions 
of  BpociiIativG  Ideograph rrs,  and  eluded  every  attempt  at  a  practical 
solution.  This  was  tlio  question  of  a  North  West  Passage,  the 
feasibility  of  which  itew  began  to  be  agitated,  while  £20,000  wen 
offered  by  the  Parliament  for  its  discovery.  The  British  Qoveiii- 
ment  accordingly  resolved  upon  sending  out  an  expedition  for  this 
purpose,  and  Cook  at  once  offered  liis  services,  which  were  gladlj 
accepted. 

It  was  on  the  iithof  July,  177Q,  Ihat  Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth  Soond. 
in  his  old  ship  the  KisululioH,  on  this,  his  third  and  last  voyage  of  dU- 
covery.  He  was  joined  in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Captaia 
Cleihe  in  the  DiscoFcry,  and  thence  directed   his  course  to  New  Zealand, 

Eissin ;  on  his  route,  the  Islands  of  Marion  and  Crozet,  and  Kergoelen's 
and  which  he  found  to   be  an   island.    Cook   next   explored  the  Friendlf 

Islands,  and  arrived  at  Otahcile  on  the  izth  of  August,  177T- 
BlMOToij  Pursuing  his  voyage  northward  he  discovered  the  Sandwieb 
<**•  Islands   IJanunry,     177B),   and  then    proceeded    direct   lo  the 

J^f^''        K'*'"  object  of  his  expedition — the  search   for  the  North.Wcit 

Passaic  by   way  of    Bchring's    Ktraits.        But   after   repeated 

strugglea  h.e  w.is  unable  10  penetrate  beyond  Icy  Cape 
ho'  44  N,  lal,)  ;  the  sea  and  land  were  found  lo  be  One  frozen  mass^Md 
the  season  bcin<!  far  advanced,  Cook  resolved  to  return  and  employ  the 
winter  in  completing  his  survey  of  the   Sandwich   Islands.       While  thl* 

Gnga<:ecl  he  discovered  the  large  island  of  Owyhee  ;  but  the 
Ctok'i iinih  discovery  ltd  to  his  death,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  natives,  while 
uowTiiH.      end  cave  iirinj;  to  recover  a  boat  which  they  had  stolen  from  (b« 

Discuvery  {i4ih  February,  1779).  Captain  CI erltc  renewed  the 
•  Coiley'ii  Miiritime  iinil  InlttHil  Diacovorj-,  III.,  ohap.  Yl. 
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Attempts  of  fa!i  departed  chieF  to  find  a  way  eastward  throagh  Befarin|;*8 
Straits  ;  but  all  his  efforts  failed,  and  he  died  of  consumption  while 
returning  along  the  co»U  of  Kamschatka.  The  surviving  officers  pro- 
ceeding  by  way  of  Canton  and  the  Cape,  tirought  the  ships  baclt  to  Eng- 
land, after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  years. 

In  this  third  voyago,  besidea  the  diacoveriea  already  named.  Cook 
made  largrr  additioDs  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coasts  of  America 
and  Aeia,  in  the  region  of  Behring's  Straits  than  the  Spanish 
navigators  had  made  in  the  coarse  of  two  centuries.  Yet  his  merit, 
in  this  respect,  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  accnracy  of 
Ids  HDrreys.  He  adopted  every  improvement  suggested  by  the 
prc^ess  of  Bcience  ;  Ijia  calculations  of  longituie  were  remarkably 
correct,  while  his  sagacity  as  a  seaman  was  so  rare,  that  he  seldom 
erred  in  his  coojectares  respecting  the  configuration  of  a  coast.  From 
his  second  voyage  may  he  dated  the  art  of  preserring  the  health  of 
sailors  on  long  voyages ;  since,  before  hia  time,  navigators  who 
crossed  the  Pacific,  hurried  precipitately  bj  the  shortest  eonrse  to 
the  Ladrones  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  rarely  reached  home 
withont  the  loss  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  crews. 

Among  the  immediate  results  of  his  voyages  were — the  establishment  of 
a  colony  at  Botany  Bay  about  1788,  the  commencement  of  an 
active  trade  in  furs  wiih  the  western  coasts  of  North  America,"  Baniuai 
and  the  complete  opening  of  the  Pacific  to  European  shipping.        CMfctVoi- 

The  French,  emulous  of  the  glory  of  a  rival  nation,  sent  out  La  *•"■ 
Peronse  in  17S3  to  search  far  such  lands  as  Cook  had  lett 
nnlooched  ;  but  that  navigator  was  lost,  and  no  tidings  were  heard  of  the 
fate  which  befei  him  before  1826.  A  second  French  expedition,  almost  as 
tuifortanate,  was  sent  out  in  1791 ;  but  it  was  not  until  eleven  years  had 
elapsed  after  CooIi'b  last  visit  to  Tahiti,  that  an  English  ship  again  touched 
at  that  island. 

It  was  about  that  time  also  that  the  well-known  expedition  of  Captain 
Btigh,  in  the  ship  Bounty,  was  sent  to  the  South  Sea.  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  plants  ol  the  bread  [ruit  tree,  and  other  valuable  products,  to  be 
afterwards  transplanted  to  the  West  Indian  colonies.  This  mission  was 
interrupted  at  the  lime  by  the  famous  mutiny  :  but  Bligh  returned  in  1791 
and  accomplished  his  task. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  La  Perouse  was  sent  out.  Captain  Wilson,  in 
tbe  Anlelope  East  Indiaman,  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Pelcw  Islands,  which,  though  long  known  to  the  Spanish  niviga- 
tors  between  Manilla  and  America,  had  never  been  closely  examined.  The 
shipwrecked  mariners  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  king  of  the  islands,  and 
his  son,  the  celebrated  Prince  Le  Boo,  returned  with  the  English  to  London, 
where  he  died  five  monlhs  after  his  arrival.f 

38.  Discoveriea  of  Flinders,  BaBs,  and  othere  in  Australia. — No 
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discoTeries  of  striking  importance  wore  made  in  the  SonUi  Sea  after 
the  death  of  Cook  ;  but  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Aostralii 
were  explored  by  Lieutenant  Flinders,  an  i  Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeoii, 
both  of  whom  wore  connected  with  the  colony  at  Botany  Bay  ^n^ 

Port  Jackson.  The  latter  of  those  'iiscovered  the  open 
mH^wZ^    strait   called   after  him,  between   New  Holland  and    Van 

Diomeu*s  Laud  in  1797 ;  and  the  formor,  after  examining 
the  southern  coasts  in  1801 ,  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  Port  Phillip, 
explored  the  northern  coasts  in  1802  and  1808,  after  which  he  set 
out  to  return  to  England ;  but  being  compelled  to  toach  at  the 
Mauritius  for  repairs,  was  there  dotamod  as  a  prisoner  of  war  until 
1810.'*'  By  this  dishonourable  proceeding,  the  French  w^re  fty^abM 
to  obtain  the  shortlived  honour  of  anticipating  Flinders  in  the 
announcement  of  Australian  discoveries,  and  an  expedition  whidi 
they  sent  out  ronamod  every  island,  cape  and  inlet  that  the 
Enghsh  navigator  had  discovered.  The  task  which  Flinders 
had  left  unfinished  was  more  effectually  undertaken  hy  Captain 
King,  who  made  four  voyages  alon;;  the  nortliem  coasts  between 
1817  and  1822,  and  pubhshed  a  very  full  survey  of  them.f 

The  interior  of  Austraha  was  much  more  >lo^xly  explored  tli^n  its 
coast  line ;  but  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  attempted  to  pene- 
trate inland  was  Mr.  Bass,  before  mentioned.  In  June,  1776,  this 
adventurous  traveller  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  to  the  colonists  of  Port  Jackson,  presented  an  insnrmoontahle 
barrier  against  any  examination  of  the  interior.  He  failed,  as 
others  before  him  had  failed ;  and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  th«e 
regions  became  known.  In  that  year  a  route  across  the  mounittaif 
was  discovered,  leading  due  west  from  Sydney,  to   an  open,    fertfle 

and  well- watered  country;  and  in  1815  Governor  Mar- 
Im^troi  ^^^i®  ^i^  *  numerous  retinue  passed  along  it,  and 
BAthurst.       laid  the   foundations   of  the   foture  city  of  Bathorst,  ia 

the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  clear  of  timber  and  well  adap- 
ted for  grazing  and  agriculture.  The  opening  of  this  road  led  io 
further  disc  veries,  which  were  chiefly  made  by  Mr.  Oxley,  tiie 
colonial  surveyor,  in  the  years  1817  and  181 8.  J 

39.  Vanconver'B  Surveys  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Moftk 
America.  The  sensation  created  in  Europe  by  Cook's  geographieal 
discoveries,  was  exceeded  by  the  interest  which  his  account  of  the 
lucrative  fortiade  between  America  and  China   excited  among  the 

I 

*  Ooolev't  Maritime  and  Inland  DiRcovory.  III.  125-128. 
f  Ibid.,  m.  142-148.  :  Ibid.,  Hi.  140-106. 
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British  merchants.  In  (he  very  next  year  (1765)  after  tho  la^t 
volume  of  his  voyages  was  published,  Engli^ih  vcsBela,  at  first  from 
Cantuu,  hegan  to  engage  iu  this  trade  ;  other  vessels  soon  followed 
from  Bengal  and  Bombay;  und  in  llHti,  ships  from  the  Thames 
arrivod  at  Nootka  Sound,  the  station  whero  tlio  truffic  was  chiefly 
conducted.  Two  years  after  this,  vesscis  from  the  United  States 
began  to  take  part  in  the  trade  ;  rhips  of  other  nations  also  entered 
into  it  ;  and  the  Itussians,  who,  for  some  years  had  been  gradnallj 
^iCDdiDg  their  settlements  from  the  north,  at  length  prepared  to 
t&kc  formal  possession  of  the  great  fur  Htntion. 

The  jealousy  of  I  lie  Spaniards,  who  claimed  Nootka   Sound,  as  pan  of  the 
territory  of  the  Catholic  Kinp,    was   now  thorou[;hly   alarmed  ; 
and  although  their  navigatorB  had  never   visiied  the  place  before   '""  "•^'^ 
the  English,  and  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  ^J|^,*JIlJ|^u, 
nonh-weslem  coasts  of  America,   their  government   despatched  gouiui. 
two  war  fii^alea  in  I7>^,  to  assume  posicssion  of  their  pretended 
property.     In  doins  this.they  seized  an   English  merchantman  which  lay  in 
the  Sound  and   put  Ihe   crew  in   irons;  white  they   subsequently  captured 
■everal   British   traders,   and  confiscated   Iheir  cargoes.      Several   months 
elapsed  before  any  authentic  intelligence   of  these  outrages  reached   Eng. 
land ;  but  when  the  facts  were  fully  ascertained,  Pitt's  government  demanded 
ample  reparation,  which,  after  protracted  negoiiatiuns.   were   fully  granted 
by    the  Court  of  Madrid.     The   right  of  Great  Britain  lo  Nootka  Sound 
was    also    freely   acknowledged ;    and    in    order   lo    receive   the    formal 
cession   of  it    from    the    Spaniards,    Captain   Vancouver    was    sent    with 
an  expedition,  which  was  further  instructed  to  survey  the  whole  of  the  north- 
western   loasl    from    latitude    jo"    to    Cook's    Hiver    in   latitude    61". 
Vancouver  iet  sail  in  17^1,  and   on  his  voyage  out.  surveyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  southern  coast  of  Australia  :    com-   vidimhw 
pkted   the     surveys   of     New    Zealand   which     Cook    had   left  J^^"" 
tuUinished  ;     discovered   the  Chatham    Islands,   and  arrived    at   i.i^i.. 
his  destination  in  April,  1792.    After  surveying  the   Columbia 
Biver,  the  Straits  of  Euca,  and  the  channels  around  the  island  called  after 
hii  name,  Vancouver  wintered  in  (he  Sandwich  Islands  ;  then  resumed  his 
surveys  during  1793,  and   returning  to  his  winter  quarters,  received   from 
the  chiefs,  the   formal  session  of  Owyhee  10  Grial  Britain  (15th  Eebruuy. 
1794).     In  August  of  the  same  ye.ir  he  completed  his  surveys,  in  which  he 
bad    examined  9,(»o    miles  of    unknown    and    intricate    coasts,   and   then 
returned  to  England,  arriving  in  the  Thames  in  October,  1795,  with  the  loss 
of  only  two  men.      The  labours   he   had  gone  througlr  undermined    his 
constitution,  aad  he  gradually  declined  until  his  death  in  May,  lyglt;   but 
he  may  proudly  take  his  place   with    thoKe    navigators,    to   whom  England 
looks  with  pride  and  geographers  with  gratitude.* 

40.  EzploratJon  of  the  Hortb  Americaii  Coatinent.— The  inte- 
rior of  the  North  American  Continent  beyond   the  confinei   of  th« 
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InodB  occapied  by  the  coloniBta  waa  as  yet  but  little  known.  Ibe 
Northern  Indians,  who  came  down  to  trade  at  Fort 
HtnutL  Princo  of  Wales,  belonging  to  the  Kudson's  Bay  Com- 
STc^pw-  pany.  l»ad  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English,  ii 
DintiUMf.  early  as  1715,  the  ciistonce  of  the  CoppermiQe  Biv«r; 
but  it  was  not  before  the  year  1766  that  the  Compuy 
resolved  to  explore  the  river  and  trace  it  to  its  source.  For  Uui 
laborious  undertaking  they  selected  Samuel  Heame,  who  had 
ulready  given  proofs  of  zeal  and  ability,  in  his  ciamiiiatioD  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Hcame  set  ont  from  the  fort  id 
1769,  but,  owing  to  various  mishaps,  did  not  reach  the  Copper- 
mine before  July  1771.  He  then  found  that  the  river  was  oolr 
navigable  for  tlie  smallest  vessels,  and  after  tracing  its  course  to 
the  sea,  he  returned  to  the  fort  without  making  any  further  discon- 
rioB,  The  region  of  the  Coppermine  was,  however,  afterwards 
explored  by  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Franklin,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
ItichordsoD,  the  uaturaUst,  and  others  io  1819-25. 

Seventeen  years  after  this.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  starting  fnnn 
Fort  Chopewayan  on  the  south  aide  of  the   Lake  of  tlM 
Anniiuur       Hills,  crossed  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  thence  sailed 
wKbtTih.     down  the  river,  named  aftei  him,  to   the    Arctio   Ocean, 
inu,.o»m.  which   he  reached  in  July  1789.     In  1792  he  ascended 
the  Peace   River,  which  flows  from  the  Rocky   MoonUini 
into  Lake  AthabascB  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  traced  anothar 
river  to   its  entrance  into  the  sea,  north  of  the  Prince  of  Walai 
Island. « 
These  discoveries,  togelher  with  the  profits  of  the  fut  trade,  now  sponcd 
the  Americans  to  tnake  sotne  efforts  for  the  extension   of  theil 
UDiud  flutu  territory  westward.     In    1804  the  purchase  of  French    Louisiuu 
•ii*dlii°iu.      brought  the  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi  within    their    boun- 
daries ;  and  expeditions  were  immediately  planned  for  the  survej 
of  the  vast  regions  watered  by  its   tributaries,  and  for  the  opening    out  of  • 
route  to  the  shores  of  the   Paciiic  Oceati.     Such   were  the  expediiioni  of 
Captain   Lewis  and   Lieutenant  Clarke  for  following    the  course   of  the 
Columbia  River,  and  of  Lieutenant  Pike  for  examining  the   sources  of  tbe 
Arkansas  and   the  Red   River.     But  the  progress  of  continental   discoveiT 
was  very  slow,  and  no  further  attempts  were  made  until  1819,  whert  a  military 
and  BCientiftc  expeditinn  descended  the   Ohio  from  Pittsburg,  in  a  steamtf, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Platte. 

It  was  during  the  occurrence  of  these  various  attempts  to  explore  tbe 
northern  continent,  thai  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  travelled  in  South  Ame- 
rica, and  contributed  sohrgely  to  thephyaical  geography  of  that  remarkable 
■      it-t 
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41.  Attempts  to  discorer  the  North  West  PasBage. — No  geo- 
graphical discoveries  during  the  eighteenth  century  contiibated  more 
to  the  progTCBS  of  diBcovcrr  in  the  succeeding;  age,  than  tlioau  made 
by  Muckenzie  and  Hearue,  since  they  proved  ihut  tlie  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  was  hounded  hy  a  Polar  Sea;  and  thus  revived  the 
hopes  of  a  North  West  Passage. 

In  April,  1818,  Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry  were  sent  out  by  the 
Oovemmcnt  ;  but  after  skirting  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the 
opposite  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay,  they  retutned  home  without  mnkini;  any 
discoveries  ;  Ross,  who  had  the  chief  command,  not  feeling  any  interest  in 
the  object  of  his  expedition. 

Next  year,  however,  Parry  waa  despatched  with  tlie  fletia  and  the  Griprr, 
and  after  passing  through  Barrow  Strait,  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
westward   as  far  as  the  1  loth  degree  of  longitude.  Bathursl  and   rmiritrau 
Melville  Islands  being   discovered  on  the  way.     Parry  wintered  '»)•*•■ 
in  the  latter   island   at   Winter  Harbour  ;    but  it  was  not    until 
August  that  the  ships  were  able  to  effect  their  escspu  from  the  ice  ;  and  all 
their  efforts   to  t;et  beyond   the  south-west   extremity  of  Melville  Island 
were  of   no  avail.       The  expedition   then  returned,   and  arrived  in    the 
Thames  about  the  middle  of  November,  1820. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  were  so  encouraging,  that  Pam-  was  sent  ont 
again   with  the  Hecla  and  the  Fury  in  May,   18:1.     In  this 
second  voyage,  Parry  passed  through  Hudson  Strait,  and  Hailini;   jtiiji 
round    the   south  of  Southampton    Inland,    penetrated  through   —rmi 
the   channel  called  Rowe's  Welcome,  to  the  Island  of  Ii;Ioolish.  "■r*c 
Thence  he  pursued  his  course  westward  through  the  Strait  of 
the  Fury  and   Hecla,  which  runs  between  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockbum 
laland.     Here  the  ships   became  surrounded   with  ice,  and  scurfy  having 
broken  out   among  the  creivs.     Parry  made  the  best  of    his  way   home, 
reaching  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Islands  in  October.  1KJ3.     He  had  spent 
two  long  winters  in  the  ice,  had  been  absent  twenty-seven  months,  and  had 
only  lost  live  men   out  of  one  hundred  and   eighteen  which  formed   the 
crews  of  both  his  ships.* 

42.  AfHcan  Exploration,— The  horri-l  tmflic  in  African  iio^roost, 
which  began  after  the  discovery  of  America  ami  tho  West  Indies, 
naturally  led  to  the  acquisition  of  a  largo  and  ncciirati'  kii«n'li<d({t> 
of  the  coasts, hut  the intt^rliir  of  the  Aiiican  cuiitiii:  nt  huh  nUi));<'liicr 
nnknonn.  For  the  purposo  of  removing  this  iguoruiici-.  thu  Af  i,-an 
Asaociatton  was  formeii  in  Loudon,  in  lltiS,  and  uudiT  itH  ntiipicoa 
important  discovericH  were  mide  by  Houslitim,  Miinpo  Park, 
Horncmann  and  Burckhardt.  Bcfure  this  tinii',  li.iwi'Vi'r,  •T:tmoa 
Bnicc,  who   waa  consul   general   at  Algiorp,  Ki'l  n.it  friini 

Cairo  on  liis  fiimous  journey  to  AbyB-iinia  (Jimi'.   17i  S).  i"""' 
Sailing  up    the    Nile   to   Syone,  he  cross  d   tho  di's.-rt  to  V'mlt 
CosBcir.and  arrived  at  Uondar,  by  wny  of  Jcddah,  in  Fcb- 
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mary,    1770.      In   November  of  the   same  year  he  snooeedad  in 

reaching  the  sourccB  of  the  Abawi,  then  considered  the  main  iiUikiii 
ofth  Nile,  and  havingthns  accompUahed  the  chief  object  ot  hit 
journey,  retarncd  by  Hennaar  and  the  desert  of  Assouan  to  Alex- 
andria, which  he  reache<l  in  March,  1778.*' 

The  era  of  uuceasiii^;  endcuvours,  ho>vevcr,  to  explore  the  iotenor 
of  A&icu,  strictly  commences  vrith  Ntuugo  Park,  a  Scoti;hm&Q,    who 

was  sent  out  bv  the  African  Association.  Ee  proceeded 
vddch  p>rk.    in  1795  from   the  river   Gambia  to  the  Johha,  commoely 

called  the  Niger;  traccii  this  river  as  far  »8  the  torn 
of  Silla,  exploring;  tlie  intervouing  countries  ;  and  after  determitung 
the  southern  contincs  of  tlio  Suhara,  returned  in  1797.  In  180C  he 
again  embarked  on  a  second  journey  to  the  same  region,  bat  made 
DO  further  discoveries ;  and  after  passing  through  Timboctoo,  he 
was  killed  at  Boussa  by  tlie  natives. 

The  next  traveller  sent  out  by  the  African  Association  «bb 
Homcmani),  a  German,  who  in  179C-98  penetrated  from  Cairo  to 
Iluzzuk,  whence  he  transmitted  some  valuable  information  respec- 
tiug  Bomou.      No  furtlicr  accounts  from  him  reached  Guxope,   and 

Mnjor  Denham  afterwards  learned  that  h  -  died  cS  nek- 
^JH^^  nesB  on   the  Niger.     In    ISlfi  the   British  GoTernni«t 

sent  out  an  expedition  under  Captain  Tuckey  to  the  met 
Congo,  whicli  was  at  that  time  believed  to  be  the  lower  oourae  of 
the  Juliba.  This  was  a  disastrous  undertaking  ;  little  geographical 
knowledge  was  obtamed  ;  and  the  river  was  only  ascended  to  a  dis- 
tance of  280  miles,  when  the  party  was  attacked  witii  fever  and  all 
died  on  their  return,  lienham  and  Clapper  on,  theneit  mostfamoos 
of  African  travellers,  did  not  set  forth  on  their  juumeys  before 
1822.t 

Section  V. —LITERATURE. 

I.— THE  JOHNSONUN  AOE  OF  ENGLISH  LXTERATDBE. 

43.  CondiUon  of  Authors  when  Johnson  began  his  Ziitemj 
Career.  The  half  century  which  preceded  the  French  Revolntioe, 
has  been  termed  with  respect  to  literature  the  JohDso>  ian  Age,  the 
great  Enghsh  Essayist,  Critic,  Poet  ant  Philologist  being,  ngt- 
only  the  virpresentativc  but  the  presiding  deity  aUo,  of  the  liteiatm 
of  his  day, 

jnbei'i  Enovcl'ipeedla,  trticle  Job 
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Samuel  Johnson   was  bom   at   Lichfield  on  the  iStti  of  September,  1709. 

His  father  was  a  bookseller,  whose  circumBtances  enabled  him 

10  send  his  son  10  Pembroke  College,  Oiiford  ;  bul  misfortunea  in  J****^ 

trade  occurring,  the   young  sludenl  was  compelled  to  leave  the  J^J^^^, 

a  school  at   Market   Bosworth.     He   soon  afterwards  set  up  a 

E'vate  academy  near  his  native  city  ;  but  the  venture  was  not  Huccessful,  and 
had  only  three  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  David  Ganitk.  At  the  end  of 
eighteen  months  he  went  to  London,  accompanied  by  Garrick  (1737), 
and  fonhwith  commenced  authorship  as  a  profession,  contributing  essays 
and  reviews  to  the  Genllrtnan's  Mn/^atinf,  which  had  been  started  by 
Cave,  (he  printer  of  St.  John's  Gate,  six  years  before.  Johnson's 
first  work  was  LoHdoH,  a  poetical  satire  in  the  manner  of  Pope,  pub- 
lished in  1738;  in  1744  appeared  his  Life  of  Sningf,  and  in  1749  th« 
Vanity  of  Human  Wiskn,  an  ipiution  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
In  the  same  year  also  was  presented  his  tragedy  of  Ircnf,  His  great  work, 
the  Dictionary  of  Ike  English  Language  was  completed  in  1755,  after  a 
labour  of  seven  years  ;  but  in  the  meantime  (1750-52)  he  had  published  a 
series  of  essays  under  the  title  of  the  RambUr,  which  was  succeeded  in 
1758-60  by  a  second  seriea  called  the  Idler.  His  Oriental  story  of  Rassclat 
appeared  in  1759.  All  these  works  were  composed  for  the  booksellers,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  the  author  with  the  means  of  livelihood  ;  for 
Johnson's  High  Church  and  Tory  predilections  kept  him  under  the  cold 
shade  of  the  Opposition  during  the  r\ile  of  the  Whigs  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  that  his  literary  services  were 
acknowledged  with  a  pension  of  ^300  per  annum  (1762).  His  life  after  this 
was  one  of  comparative  ease ;  in  1775  be  published  an  account  oF  his 
Joumty  totkc  Weiletn  Islts  of  Stollaad,  tnd  in  1781  his  Lifts  of  tkt  Poets ; 
besides  which  be  wrote  some  vigorous  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  Ministry 
and  against  the  claims  of  the  Americans,  He  held  bis  doctor's  degree 
from  the  Universities  of  both  Oxford  and  Dublin,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1784. 

The  condition  of  anthora  wlicu  Jubafon  first  went  up  to  London 
has  been  described  in  a  previons  clinpter,*  nud  of  this  troubled 
period  of  hisbfu,  during  which  bis  character  and  his  manners  wero 
immutftblv  fiied,  httle  is  knomi.  The  ordei-  to  which  he  hod 
attached  liimself  had  then  fallen  from  the  high  estate  it  had  enjoyed 
in  the  age  of  Addison  and  Steele;  and  its  descent  in  the  social  scolo 
called  into  existence  a  set  of  writers,  who,  congregating  in  a  par- 
ticular locality,  received  the  expressive  name  of  "  Grub 
Street  Autliors."  These  men  hcribbled  for  pay  and  sold  °^,J^ 
themselves  to  party  ;  and  their  vices  degraded  their  pro- 
fesflion  and  made  the  name  of  "  man  of  letters  "  the  synonj-m  for  a 
dishonest  hireling.  Men  of  genius  nbo  hved  by  using  the  pea, 
were  thus  cxpoeod  to  the  shtune  of  being  confounded  with  thoM 
who  lived  by  its  prostitution  and  abuse  ;  to  become   an  author  was 

*  Cbsp.  nLipwr.  M. 
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I'.  I."  In  ni'  i|  III  :iri  »']vr  ntTir'T  ;  iiti'l  lli>:r:-t.'  n-^tt  no  GPcape  &om  the 
i(ii|iril;ili";.,  .  iii'i-  :ill  iri'ii.  fi'iii  I'itt  IIiC  ;,'r>'iiti'Kt  of  living  GtatcRmeo, 
1(.  M..'  '.i>!-'i>i  iii.'l  iitiM.iiikiri^  i:iiilUtiiil>:,  I«'1J  tlic  profession  of  litcn- 
l.itri'  ill  ::r-.\i,.  II.  uii>;  111"  mi.-rioti  iif  Jiilinfion  to  deliver  his  cnft 
rtiitii  llii-i  ii'i>i>l<l<-  |">''lli<iii;  mill  t<j  npliiri- it  on  a  dignified  uid 
) tinilil.')>i.Ki».' 

•II.  Jiiliii;.(iirM  Influence  over  the  Literary  Profession.— Tha 
Hiiiiiii  lir  i<r  .liiliiiHiiii  u-iiH  iitiii  wliidi  well  i|mililied  him  for  thia 
iiiJKHiKii.     Ah  11  Mini,  lilt  »iiit   lui   luliiiiniHo   rt^prcsGntativo    of  the 

Kii;;liHliiiii<ti,  H'liilii  iiH  itn  aiitliiir,  liifl  cnrccr  was  singulaHy 
jIT-IIITm''  I"'""'  liii;li  I'li'i'l''''  mill  iiulcipcmleiit. f  Aniidat  all  hu 
itHiHiii       Klrii|;i!l'ii  ullli  till-  liitUiriii'Kti  uf  jHiTorty,  ho  nevir  swerred 

fi'iitii  llii'  [iiitli  of  |iriiii'ii>li',  nor  waa  onco  botrayed  into 
iiiiy  TiK'iiii  III-  <liH]ii>iii>uriil<l<'  m-li»n.  At  i^viTv  step  iu  liia  progresa, 
lii^i  |iii  .:iiii>i'ls  will'  t;i'i  til  iiii'l  vii'tuo  ;  mill  though  his  enemies  mi^t 
iiiTiLM'  liiiii  uri'liiiili-liiifss  mill  nuloiii'Bii,  tlu'V  could  nev.-r  charge 
hiiii    Willi   tii«niiii;  iir  ll:itlorv  :  «lulo  his     liimoiis   letter  to    Lai 

n l.'ili.O.Un  it:'.-.,  wIu-ii  liin  |ti,-li,.iimy  wns  on  th.>cvi>  ..f  pnbU<a- 

liioi,  ]<v.<M"i  h.  »  >i1.'i'ulv  lii<  <■  iilil  tlu'iist  iisiilt' the  Imnd  of  patron- 
Hr:i'.  iipxn  till'  siii;iili'st  |>i\>t.>.'iilioii.  When  :it  Ltst  br  his  otrn 
im:ii.li'.l  I'lti'H-'.  li.'  huil  s..-mrJ  Ixnh  f;ini<'  mid  fortune,  and 
.'ii.-mi."i  iiii.!  fi  i.'iiiN  «i'v.-  Iv;:imiiiis;  li- rivopms<>  iu  him  an  inl*l- 
Ifil-.ijil  .In.-liiii.i  i\!.;il:ili'  m  Uti'ratiire.  wli.>  had  the  right  to  mle, 
In-  m-A.w  llii-  ;;iv:il  t'..!  ihol  he  met  th.-.ii.  ;u  hast,  ou  e.]iial  if  not  on 
Mifeii,'!  tei:ri-,  iiii.l  tl-.:i!  wbile  be  ren.iiTV.l  le  ;I:.::i  the   eivil  dcfer- 


s  1  il.-VA-T  0:v.b.     The 


s:;.i  Uie  notilily  ri 

;-.:jl]  ri:#p»-o;.; 

-\-A';-\«-h;.'i  JiirKia 

..:  ii-.ft:-.:::;(ss   .^  hiJ 

;  -^ :.:.->.  he  tXi^e•'^A 
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Buike,  Pobeitson,  the  Wartona,  Gray,  Mason,  Gibbon,  Adam  Smith, 
Bcictie,  Sir  William  Jones,  Goldsmith  and  Chutchill,  who  were  among  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  this   second  generation   of  the  Johnsonian 

The  original  members  of  the  Club,  however,  consisted  of  no  more  than 
nine  persons,  of  whom  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke   and  Goldsmith  were  the 
chief.   Their  first  meetings  were  held  at  the  Turk's  Head  Tavern 
in  Gerrard- street,  Soho;  but  they  subsequently  moved  to  the  rim 
Thatched  House  in  St.  James'- street  ;   and  in  the  course  of  the  bhiUii(i 
next  twenty  years,  the  number  of  membcts  rose  to  more  than  "'  '^  "■■*■ 
thirty,  and  included   Fox,    Sheridan,    Garrick    and    Windham, 
Adam  Smith,    Bishop    Percy   and   Sir  William    Scott.     To   these   were 
added  other  persona  of  far  less  eminence,   but  of  cultivated  miYids   and 
pleasant  manners,  able  to  call  forth   and  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  rest. 
Such   were  Geauclerk  and  Langlon,  men  of  family,  of  wit  and  taste.     Such 
also  was  Boswell.  whose   Life  of  Johnson  contains  the  most  spirited  and 
lifelike  descriptions  of  the  meetings  of  the  Club.     "  As  we  close 
his  book,"  says  an  accomplished  critic.-f  "  the  club  room  is  before   ■»«'^J'« 
us,  and  the  table   on  which   stands  the  omelet  for  Nugent,   and  ^"^1,°,^ 
the  lemons  for  Johnson.     There  areassembled  those  heads  which  niiMinim. 
hvcfor  ever  on  the  canvas  of  Reynolds.    There  are  the  spectacles 
of  Burke,  and  the  tall  thin  form  of  Laogton,  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beaucterk 
and  the   beaming  smile  of  Garrick,  Gibbon  tapping   his  snuff  box  and  Sir 
Joshua  with  bis  trumpet  in  his  ear.     In  the  foreground  is  that  strange  Agure 
-which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  figures  of  those  among  whom  we  have  been 
brought  up,  the  gigantic  body,  the  huge  massy  face,  seamed  with  the  scars 
of  disease,  the  brown  coat,  the  black  worsted  stockings,  the  grey  wig  with 
the  scorched  foretop,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick. 
We  see  the  eyes  and  mouth  moving   with  convulsive  twitches  ;  we  see  the 
heavy  form  roiling  ;  we  hear  it  puffing  ;  and  then   comes  the  "  Why,   sir !" 
and  the   "  What  then,  sir  I  "   and  the  '■  No.   sir  I  "  and   the  "  Vou   don't 
tee  your  way  through   the  question,   sir  I"     The  sayings  of  Johnson  in  hit 
social    hours   with    these  men,    rendered  familiar  to  us  by  Boiiwell,  are  the 
tme  foundation  of  the  great  doctor's  fame,  and  while  his  writings  which  he 
probably  expected  to   be  immortal,   have   fallen   in  the  public  estimation, 
those  peculiarities  of   manner  and   that  careless  table  talk,  the  memory  of 
which,  he  probably  thought,  would  die  with  him.  are  likely  to  be  remembered 
ai  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.; 

46.  Jobnsoii's   Inflnence  npon  English  Literatnre. — -Tohcfion's 
iDfluencc  over  literature  ha^  been  scarcely  less  extensive 
tlian  his  influence  over  its  profession.     No  proae   writer  J^°^J., 
of  that  dav  escaped  the  contagion  of  his  peculiar  style  ;  it  .i,it. 
produced  itself  witli  variallou  in  the  writings    of  oven    his 
moat  distinguished  contcmporariea,  while  its  effects  on  the  progress 
of  tho  language  are  perceptible  at  the  present  day. 

■  Uscaulay.  Eaiay  on  JohDSOB. 

f  An  ucomplLsbea  pbrsiciu  and  tathn-is-lsw  of  Burks.    Ha  wuboe  of  tbe 
OTlelDal  members.  ;  Uftwulai'i  Essay. 
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This  peculiar  style  has  been  aptly  termed  "learned,"  since  it  wu  Dot 
the  language  of  convurRaCion  and  of  ordinary  life.*  Iti  cbar»cteri«ic 
faults  were,  the  use  uf  Latin  and  Greek  woids,  instead  of  tboae  Mroogi 

tlain  Anj>tu-Saxon  and  Norman-French  words  which  lie  at  the  root  tS  the 
inpiaiie  ;  a  pomiKius  array  of  useleM  epithets ;  antithetical  tonni  «f 
expreiiuon  even  wheru  there  is  no  oppo^tion  in  the  ideas  expressed  ;  and 
harsh  inversions,  widely  <lifferent  from  those  graceful  and  easy  tnmiof 
expression  which  ^ive  variety,  spirit,  and  sweetness  to  the  compositions  of 
our  i;rcal  old  writerf.  It  is  remarkable  thai  Johneon  neither  tbonght  dot 
conversed  in  this  pumpnuB  and  inflated  lan^age  :  when  he  lallud,  be 
clothed  his  wit  and  sense  in  forcible  and  natural  expressions  ;  and  it  wu 
only  "hen  he  wrote  for  publication,  that  he  translated  his  sentences  "out 
of  English  into  Johnsonese."!  He  was  well  aware  of  the  viciousneis  of 
this  habil,  and  his  later  writings,  especially  the  Livts  of  tht  Pails,  oSer  a 
marked  contrast  in  this  respect,  to  the  oppressive  rotundity  of  the  Ramblen 
written  thirty  years  before.; 

Till:  errors  of  stylo  :in(l  tnstc  of  vrhich  Johnson  was  thnB  gaUtj  U 
a  writer,  wlto  groutly  uuttvitigliud  by  the  purity  of  tone  which  he 
infiisod  into  litciatuie,  and  tite  withering  Bcom   and    iii>-ectiTe  irith 

which  he  nf>saile<l  all  afl'ectcd  sentimpntalism,  inunD- 
jniiB— 1  rality,  and  licontiousncsB.  When  he  first  bcgaa  to  mite, 
iil^ulh  Qien  ticotl'iid  iit  religion,  and  openly  professed  themselTes 
uuntnr..      ^g    Bceptics;  iiuA    their    opinions  were   held   in    repute. 

Hence,  the  nttacks  npon  Christianity  in  the  Eeaajt  of 
Hume  »U(1  the  Hist<iry  of  Cribbun  ;  and  tho  principles  of  canduet 
hid  down  in  Lord  Chcstorfield's  Letters  to  his  Sou,  in  no  degree 
affevtod  Ihe  fiinie  or  the  fortune  of  these  publications  ;  and  altfaoo^ 
the  tniutof  Voltaire's  philosophy  W'<s  felt  far  less  in  England  ttuia 
in  Prance  or  Oennany,  wit  and  eloquence,  together  with  ai^^omoit 
and  leai'niug,  were  on  the  side  of  infidelity  ;  while  the  diaapprolw- 
tion  of  conacicntioiis  and  religious  men  n-as  but  timidly  and  taiatif 
expressed.  Pr.  Johnson  was  tlin  first  of  our  great  writera,  lAo 
Btemmed  this  polluted  current  iu  English  literature,  and  bron^t  to 
the  sirrice  of  religion,  not  merely  such  erudition  as  ftw  poBBesfied,§ 
but  the  largeness  and  liber..lity  of  thought  of  one  "who  had  reaS; 
obtained  an  insiglit  into  the  divine  philosophy  of  the  New  Testamaot, 

-  Mucaulay'i  JolinHon.  f  Ibiit. 

:  Hep  &  note  ill  Fonter's  Qoliliiinitl],  Booktt..  Chap.  VII.  At  illaitnitlTa  <i<  Ite 
text,  it  msy  here  bo  inimllouvi]  tlint  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Thiols  antk* 
oriciaal  ot  Cba  JimnKV  lo  llu  llrbridn.  In  the  formpr,  Johnsnn  1«  nstDnlMit 
ea«y,  uud  vheu  deecriblnG  a  cortiiu  lacidenC  mitua  "  When  ne  «e»  takkaa  upiUMi 
sdlrtylollow  bounced  uotuf  the  Ihh)  oa  nbicli  uue  ol  ub  wuto  He  ~  in  tlia  pgb- 
UihedworkthlRiKrendiTe<Ias  fDl]owi-^"ODEor  oneot  lbs  beds  on  irtiieb  mM* 
to  repose.  Btorwd  up.  at  our  entrsneo,  »  man  binck  ne  the  Cyclops  from  Uie  fans.* 
AgalD.  on  another  occasion,  n  peaking  or  The  Hrhearial.bf  enid.  "It  has  not  w> 

i  bitauhope'Bi:"ngl«id."\T.;mm'~ 
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knd  who  eonsidered  ChriBtiuut;^  as  a  noble  scheme  of  OoTemment. 

tending  to  promote  the  happineBs  and  to  elevate  the  moral  iiatm«  of 

47.  The  Eariy  Growth  of  a  Beading  Pnblic  in  England. — ^Ths 
position  of  anthors,  which  Johnson's  maolj  and  independent   char- 
acter contribated  so  much  to  improve,  was  further  enhanced  bj  the 
changes  which  took  place  in*the  trade  of  literature.     The  tranm* 
tion  age,  daring  which,  aatbors  bereft  of  patrons  and  not 
yet  supported  by  the  pubhc,  ware   placed  at   the   mercies  ""n™™* 
of  the  booksellera,  was  the  age  of  periodicals  and  maga-  ^^  i^*** 
Einea.     These  pahUcations   were    the    favonrite  channel  wMitik. 
of    booksellers'     specnlatione,    and     scarcely     a    week 
passed   in  which  a  new  magazine   or    paper   did  not  start  Into 
life,  to  perish  or  enrrive  as  the  public  estimation  decided.!     In  the 
jear  1781    Cavo   issned  his  QentUman'a   Magazine',   the   Tiondon 
Magazine  immediately  followed,   and  daring  the  next  twenty  years, 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty-five  of  these  publications  regularly  pub- 
lishad  every  week. }     All  this  popular  hteratnre  was  the  resiQt  of 
the  rapideitensionof  a  class  of  readers  distinct  from  the  "learned" 
and  the  wealthy,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  only  book  buyers  ;  and 
4fae  pages  of  the  magazines  were  at  first  filled  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  amatemr  writers,  who  did  not  aim  at  a  literary  repatatioa. 
Bnt  the  regnlar  class  of  authors  soon  found  that  the  new  pubhoations 
were  a  source  of  subsistence;  the   dwellers  in  Grab-street  indeed 
believed  that  Uieir  halcyon  days  had  come  ;    even  Fielding  tamed 
bam  his  Tom  Jones  and  Ametia\a  find  refuge  in  the  journals,  and 
Johnson  became  a  retjolar  coadjator  in  Cave's  Magazine,  by  which 
he  probably  earned  a  tolerable  livelihood.     The  success  which  fol- 
.  lowed  the  iasae  of  the  periodicals,  alflo  induced  anthora  to 
divide  their  works  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  so  aa  ^^^^fL* 
to  suit  the  more  extended  market  which  had  thus  arisen;  bnkdakK 
Circulating  Libraries  were  then  began  (about  1750)  which 
atill  farther  enlarged  the  circle  of  readers  ;  the  estabUshment  of  Book 
dubs  contributed  to  the  same  end  ;  and  about  the   close  of  the  cen- 
tury, htoratnro,  no  longer  confined  to  London,  found   a  homo  in 
ewjry  large  town,  and  patrons  in  every  part  of  the  country. § 

Coincident  with    this  growth  of  periodical    lilerature,   was  (he  increase  of 
newspapers  and  priming  presses.  At  the  beginning  of  Johnson'8  Career,  thers 

■  Msaaulaj'i  Eust  on  Dr.  Jolmlon. 

I  Former's  OoldBmltli,  Book.  L.ahap.  VL 

I  S«e  the  llBt  111  Nicbol'o  Lileruy  Aneodoteg,  TV.,  Se-OT. 

i  Sue  luilgbt'a  Populu  Hictorj,  VIL,  cb»p.  e,  uul  VIII.,  ohap.  T,  geneiall]'. 
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were  only  twenty-eight   "  printing -bouwa "   in  all  the  coiponte   town*  af 
England.    At  the  close  of  his  caieer,   there  were  in   Eoslud, 
■■pU  fifty  provincial  Journnlii,  evei^'   considerable  town  being   aue  to 

lacrtuatf  provide  its  o»n  local  GautU,Chrotxicli,  or  Mircury.  At  that 
••"^'•'™»-  time  there  were  seventeen  journals  published  in  London  alooe,  rf 
which  seven  were  daily  and  one  was  weekly  ;  while  otbcn  came 
oat  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  One  paper  called  The  Daily  Universml  Rrmttr, 
which  appeared  in  i^H;.  was  printed  and  published  by  John  Walter,  P^iiigg 
House  Square,  and  in  i7tiS  changed  its  name  to  that  of  TJk<  TtHMi.  Tk 
names  of  the  remaining  six  daily  papers,  with  the  dates  of  their  eataUith- 
menl.  were  as  follows — Tlw  Public  Ltdgir,  a  commercial  paper,  1759;  Tht 
Morning  Chronich  (Whigl,  177a;  Tlu  Morning  Herald  (Toty),  ij«o ;  Tht 
MomiHg  P"st  (Whigl.  17S1 ;  The  Sua  (Whig),  1791;  and  the  Mcrmmf 
Advtrtitn  (Whig),  1794.     Some  of  these  are  now  extinct.* 

TheEC  and  all  otlier  newHpapers  Imd  no  bi^  charaeWr  to  mun- 
tain  at  tbK.  period ;  and  Cntbbo,  vrho  htiA  do  ta?te  for  them,  keenly 
satirisoB  them  in  hie  poem  of  Tht  Xeifujmfer,  pabliehed  about  a 
year  before  Uie  Diiily  I'nirtrml  Rpr/isttr.  The  GoTemment  bott 
dreaded  and  deftpiBtd  tbem,  nnd  ae  we  have  ab'eady  shown  in  a 
former  chapter,+  they  were  in  pirpetual  conflict  with  the  PaitjameBl 
about  privilege  ;  their  contribntors  were  jU  paid,  and  their  prcpm- 
tore  and  editors  bnd  little  aocial  respect.:; 

48-  Moral  and  Political  Essays. — The  introdnction  of  nutgsuBM 
ereated  a  new  claRs  of  writers,  known  as  the  Critics,  irtio  not  o^ 
drew  op  monthly  lists  of  new  books,  but  began  to  vrrto  abort 
DutieeH  of  tiie  contents  and  merits  of  the  most  impoitaat, 
^^■^  with  lunger  notices  and  abstracts  irom  selected  wufa. 
Fr>  m  this  practice  Beviews  arose,  one  of  whicb,  te 
Critiral.  Herieu;  was  edited  by  Smollett  (1762).  Abont  the  aaat 
time  tiie  Periodical  Eaeays  came  again  into  foehion,  and  a  mnlti- 
tade  of  theee  puiiiicution!^,  ropreeented  in  their  better  featorea  bj 
Johnson's  HnmiJ.  r  and  L'Ur,  Coiman's  Contioisteur  and  Uaekenna'l 
Iftrror-and  l.iiun^.p> .  were  lannchcd  into  the  world,  most  of  tboM 
combining  puliticnl  partizanship  with  a  somewhat  pungent  oensir- 
diip  of  the  foibles  and  vices  of  the  age.§ 

After  the  access,  ji  .  f  George  the  Third,  the  revival  of  party  «ir- 
bre,  and  the  cons,  iicntly  keenei'  interest  taken  in  politieol  mm- 
troversy,  caiiKi'd  1  .^e  publications  to  fall  in  popular  OHtimatioB  j 
and  newEpflpeis  licli  then  claimed  and  eventually  obtained 
the    right  to    cmc-e   the    conduct    and  measures   of  Hiuislcn 

•  ]iiL>      '1  Mttii.narj- of  Datof, article— Neif»pi^e«. 
I  Ki''i-    ■'•  l'''.iliuli^  HiitoiT.Vln.,  115. 
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and  ParliBment,  took  Uieir  place.  The  newspaper  most  noto- 
riontl;  connected  with  this  reviral  of  political  activity  was  the  North 
Briton,  but  the  essays  it  contained  are  contemptible  as  literary 
eompositions.  The  Letters  of  Juniux,  on  the  other  hand,  pub- 
lished in  the  Ptihlie  Adeertuer  in  1767-72,  have  acquired  an 
extraordinary  fame,  as  well  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  by  ^!^'"" 
the  mystery  which  anrroonded  the  writer,  and  the  intense 
personality  of  his  style.  Disdaining  blanks,  hints  and  innendoes 
by  which  meaner  libellers  had  been  wont  to  evade  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  this  undaunted  champion  singled  out  men  of  the  highest 
rank  for  his  attacks ;  and  although  the  greater  part  of  bis  hbels 
irere  false,  or  had  only  colourable  truth,  they  were,  in  some  caeea, 
imbued  with  a  rancour  that  seemed  to  spring  from  feelings  of  the 
bitterest  hatred  and  revenge.  As  literary  compositions,  however, 
brilliant  as  they  are,  the  pamphlets  of  Burke  are  vastly  superior  to 
ttiem,  while  as  libeb,  tbey  bear  no  comparison  to  the  works  of  that 
prince  of  hbellers — Dean  Swift.* 

The  authorship  of  these  famous  Letters  is  now  generally  ascribed 
to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  a  dependent  of  George  Grenville's  party 
(1768-72)  ;  at  one  time  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  :  and  afterwards 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  Warren  Hastinga.  f 

49.  Political  PliUosophy. — Edmund  Borke.— The  most  eminent 
political  writer  at  this  time  was  Edmund  Burke,  whose  pamphlete 
and  spaeohes,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years  (from  1766  to 
1707),  exerciaed  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  country. 

Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1728.  his  Talher   being   an    attorney 
b  ^ood  practice  in  that  city.     After  completin);  hia   education  at 
Trinity  College,  Btirke  came  over  to   London  in  1750,  intending  nukmuli 
token)  tcnni  for  the   English   Bar  as  a  student   of  the   Middle  ^^ 
Temple.     But  he  found  the  study  of  the  law   irksome   and  dii- 
tatleful ;  and  his  great  genius  soon  found  a  more  congenial  sphere  in   politi- 
cal literature  and  statesmanship.     In  1756  be  published  his  celebrated  Kr'nrfi- 
tatioa  of  Natural  Socitty,  a  skilful  and  ingenious  imitation  of  the  style  and 
reasoning  of  Lord  Boltngbrokc ;   and  in  the  same   year   he  also  iiatied   hi* 
eisay  on  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  which  obtained  a  rapid  popularity   and 
introduced  him  to  the   literary   circle  of  Johnson   and   Reynolds.     Shortly 
after  this,  he  set  on  foot  in  conjunction   with  Mr.  Dodslcy,   the  noted  book- 
teller,  the  well  known  Annual  Register.     The  first  volume  of  this   valuable 
record  came  out  in  1759.  and  for  several  years  the   political  chapters  were 
written  either  entirely  by  himself,  or  under  his  immediiite  direction. 

Burke's  Parliamentary-  c.ireer  began  in  1765  under  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Rockingham,,  to  whom  he  was  private  secretary.     His  speeches  on  the  Stamp 

•  MaiBey'BOeoTEO  the  Thill,  r,3^J80. 
(  Autc,  chip.  VL:  par.  W. 
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Acis  and  the  Ameiican  War  soon  lifled  him  into  fame  ;  bat  his  oratoiy, 
brilliant   as  it   was.   and  entirely  new  to  the   House  of  Cotnmons,  never 

attained  that  mastery  over  his  audience  which  his  genius  folly 
HiiFu-  Wiirranted.  His  figure  was  ungraceful,  and  his  aspect  and 
UuufniuT  manner  were  those  of  a  pedagogue  ;  he  had  a  monotODOQi 
Mtwr.  voice  and  an  Irish  brogue ;  and  his  singular  want  of  tact  and  taate 

gave  perpetual  offence  to  an  audience  which  was  the  moEt 
fastidious  in  the  world."  When,  therefore,  he  rose  to  speak,  the  memben 
generally  walked  out  to  dine,  and  the  great  orator  thence  received  tbc 
rickname  of  the  Diiiiur.BdL    Yet  these   speeches,  when  revised  and  scat 

forth  into  the  world,  exerted  an  influence  which  has  never  been 
daivtsr  or  excelled  in  any  other  age  or  counlry.f  Their  philosophy  ami 
Ida  OTKOT).     dfp,],  of  (hought,  their  vigour  and  variety  of  style,  their  paasitm- 

ale  ardour,  poetic  fancy  and  amazing  prodigality  of  resources  ; 
and  the  dazzling  succession  in  which  irony,  pathos,  invective,  tenderness, 
brilliant  description  and  coolness  of  argument  followed  each  other, 
combined  in  imparting  to  them  a  splendour  and  power  altogether 
unequalled  in  English  ctoiiuence.  While  Burke's  compositions  thus  dis- 
played an  exuberance  of  beauties,  they  were  rendered  singularly  dcfcctiTe 

by  his  unjust  delineations  of  contemporary  character  and  events.^ 
nil  dsirciiia  Possessed  of  an  understanding  admirably  fitted  for  the  investiga- 
ludsnrai.        tion   of  truth,   he  was  at    the  same   time    rash,   violent  and 

headstrong;  was  singularly  defective  in  judgment  and  taste, 
and  seldom  saw  but  one  view  of  a  question.  Thus  when  George  the  Third 
took  into  his  own  hand  those  weapons  of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
both  Whigs  and  Tories  had  often  used  to  keep  themselves  in  power,  Barfce 
could  only  see  a  new  and  subtle  contrivance  to  supersede  constito- 
tional  government,  and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  natioa.J 
He  regarded  the  French  Revolution,  again,  as  a  political  crime  of  the  most 
enormous  magnitude:  and  in  directing  the  public  opinion  of  his  country  against 
its  doctrines  and  excesses,  he  put  out  of  sight  altogether  the  causes  which  had 
led  to  it :  and  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  his  writings  or  speeche*  oa 
the  subject,  from  »hich  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  French  people  had  any 
justification    for   their   revolt. |[     In  all   matters,   however,   that   were  free 

from  the  intluence  of  his  vivid  and  irritable  imagination,  Burke't 
Illiiii>nr.  conclusions  were  sagacious  and  profound.  He  was  one  of  the 
lec H  •  iwuti-  first  public  men  who  saw  clearly  that  freedom  was  the  true  policy 
ni  reionnir.  of  Commerce  ;  and  was  also  the  first  to  maintain  that  a   tnembw 

of  Parliament  is  elected  to  legislate  for  the  common  good,  and 
not  merely  for  the  special  interests  of  his  constituents  ;  he  was  the  unflincli- 
ing  champion  of  religious  liberty  in  opposition  to  the  bigotry  of  the  people 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  Court ;  but  knowing  from  History,  how  in  an  ancieot 
government  like  that  of  England  that  which  is  faulty  is  blended  with  that 
which  is  sound,  his  political  principles  were  those  of  a  cautious  as  well  as  of 
a  bold  reformer.lT 

50.  Moral    Philosophy,    and  PoliUcal  Economy. — Home  and 

'  MuBsey'B  George  (he  Tbir.1,  n„  158. 

t  SlBDliiiTia'H  KDelauit. T.,  1st;  sea  also  apassuge  in  the opeuing ot  Uacanlsi^ 
£ssuri>u  Cliurebiuid  Stnte. 
1  SlHQbopD'nEnRlniul,  V..  162.  j  Ante,  cbap.  \^..  par.  9. 
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Adam  Smith. — ^Althoagh  Burke  was  onr  first  snd  greatest  writer  oil 
the  philosophy  of  practical  poUtics,  he  was  preceded  in  philosophj 
itseh'  by  David  Hame,  and  in  social  aod  political  economy  by  Adam 
Smith. 

Hume,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in   1711,  first  attracted  notice  by  a 
volume  of  Eisays,   Morat,  Political  and  Literary,  published    in  1743,  and 
written  in  a  remarkably  clear  etyle.     His  leading  doctrine  was, 
that  all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  cither  impresBiona  or  huui 
ideas,  and  that  in  consequence  of  (he  structure  of  our  minds,  uiUUit 
the  knowledge  of  our  ignorance  is  the  only  certain  knowledge,   '•tf". 
HU  moral  system  made  utility  the  only  standard  of  virtue  ;  a 
view  which  was   afterwards    maintained  with    great    ability    by   Jeremy 
Bentham,  an  eminent  writer  on  jurisprudence  (1749-1833),  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  philosophy  of  Ulililariaaism.     Hume's  other  works  in  thil 
department  of  Utetature  were — an   Inquiry  concerning  tin  Human  Under- 
standing;  an  Inquiry   tonccm'mg  tht   Principles  of  Morals;  the  Natural 
Hiitory  of  Rttigion,  stni  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  in  all  of  which  he 
developed  theories  which  aimed  at  a  universal  scepticism. 

Hnme'a  philosophy  was  ably  combated  by  a  distinguished  school 
of  Scotch  motaphyeicians,  which  included  Lord  Karnes,  Reid,  Camp- 
bell, Beattie,  and  Adam  @mitb,  the  last  of  whom  threw  all  previons 
writers  into  the  shade  by  his  celebrated  Ingiiiii/  into  tlu  Nature 
and  Cauges  of  the  WeaUh  of  Natwnt—a  book,  obaervea  a  Uving 
writer,  which  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  books,  If  they  were  to 
be  measured  by  the  effects  which  they  have  produced  on  the 
fortimes  of  mankind. « 

Adam  Smith  was  educated  both  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  In  1751  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  logic  in,the',former  university,  which  he  exchanged 
next  year  for  (he  more  congenial  .one  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  immense 
increase  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  front 
1720  to  1770,  had  excited  inquiry  into  the  laws  which  regulate  weahh  ;  and 
Smith,  who  had  already  published  a  Theory  of  tki  Moral  Sintimenis  in 
*759i  retired  to  his  native  town  (Kirkcaldy  in  Fifcshirc|  about  1767,  and 
after  a  long  and  severe  course  of  study  produced  bis  great  work  in  1776. 

Its  leading  principles  were,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  docs  not  consist 
in  the  abundance  of  its  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  abundance  of 
the  various  necessaries,  conveniences  and   cnjoymenlaof  life;   smiii''' 
that  labour,  when  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  'J^^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  the  only  source  of  this  wealth,  and  i„       "■" 
that  it  is  the  soundest   policy-  to  leave  the  labourer  absolutely  pitniiiiiH. 
tree  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  since  what  was 
advantageous  to  himself  must   necessarily  be   advantageous  to  the  public. 
Every  regulation  therefore  made  to  force  industry  into  particular  channels, 
to  shape  thecourseordelennine  the  character  of  commerce,  whether  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country  or  between   one  country  and  another, 

*  OtMn'i  Short  Hiitory,  let. 
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This  great  book  was  no  sooner  pnbUshcd  aod  read,  Uiac  it  began 
to  produce  tlio  most  remarkable  changes.  Iawb  and 
H^ih"'-°tk  ^'■^"^'^s  were  altered  in  accordance  with  its  principles ; 
all  questions  of  labour  and  capita!  were  placed  on  a  scien- 
tific basia  ;  and  Die  scienee  of  Political  Economy,  wilh  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Free  Trade,  engaged  tbo  attention  of  the  leading 
BtateBuicn  and  tlic  greatest  thinkers,  Tlie  theories  of  the  French 
Revolution  concerning  ttio  right  of  men  to  freedom  aad  eqoalitj, 
agitating  the  public  mind  at  tlie  aame  time,  the  disoiifisioii  of  d 
such  questions  aa  tbc  condition  of  the  poor,  popular  edoeatitRi, 
slavery,  prison  reform,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  ezteoaionttf 
the  ParUamcntary  fraiicliii,e,  received  an  immense  unpalse,  and 
occupied  a  large  space  la  the  Uteratare  of  the  period. 

51.  Historical  Literature—Hume,   Robertson,    and  Gibbon. — 

The  spirit  of  pliilosophical  inquiry  and  reflection  which  marked  tiia 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  more  conspicaoas  in  the 
writings  of  the  authors  just  noticed,  than  it  is  in  the  historical 
works  of  the  period,  and  pnrticulnriy  in  those  of  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  Gibbon. 

The  only  complele  histories  of  England  that  had  yet  appeared  were  tbose 
of  Rapin,    a  French  PmestnnI,  who    had  come  over  wilh    Ihe    Prince  of 
Orange,  and  of  Thomas  Carte,  a  Jacobite  and  non-juring  clerjty- 
lh«  bbtoiicn  laan-t    The  former  of  these   histories  was  a  very  volumiaoni 
olRaiiin         work,  Written  in  .1  spirit  of  impartiality,  but  entirely  devoid  of 
udanr.        literary   attractions.     The    latter    was  a  more   laborioas,    eioct, 
and  original  comnilaiion,  but  disliguTcd  hy  (he  author's  political 
predilections,     Hume's  work,  therefore,  begun   in   1734  and   completed  ia 
t76t,  was  the  first  composition  of  this  character,  which  by  its  clear  and 
admirable  narr.ilive,   the  philosophical  composure   and   dignjtjt 
ciuiBiiK  ui    of  its    style,  the  sagacity  with  which  the  views  of  conflictioc 
Rnmx  sects  and  parties  were  estimated  and  developed,  and   the  hi^ 

iiiutf-  importance  which    ii   assigned  to  the    cultivation     of   lettetti 

and  the  interests  of  learning,  first  raised  history  into  the  ranktot 
.  literattire.  In  these  respects,  Hume's  work  differs  as  widely  from  the  pn- 
vious  annals,  as  a  finished  portrait  by  Reynolds  differs  from  the  rude  draw- 
ings of  a  country  artist.;  Yet  it  is  not  a  work  of  high  authority.  HDme 
was  loo  indolent  to  be  exacl,  and  loo  indifferent  lo  sympathise  heartily  wilh 
any  political  parly.  Being  sceptical  on  all  matters  of  religion,  be 
lu  Oelecu.  failed  to  appreciate  (he  full  force  of  religious  principles,  in  direct- 
ing the  course  of  e\'ents  ;  being  an  enemy  to  all  turbulence  iml 
enthusiasm,  he  leaned  to  the  side  of  settled  government  even  when   it  wil 

•  ICCullock'sPrincipl-s  of  Political  Eoooomy. 
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united  to  arlntraiy  powers ;  Mtd  while  he  cmild  "  shed  a  geDeroni  tear  "  fat 
the  fate  of  Charles  aod  StraHbrd,  the  struggles  of  the  poor  Covenanters 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  excited  in  him  no  other  feelings  th*a 
those  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  These  defects,  together  with  his  numerooa 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  render  Hume's  work  an  entirely  uuafe  iruide  in 
the  study  of  English  History ;  and  whoever  peruses  its  page*  shotlld  do  so 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,  since  what  he  is  told  is  so  Gtted  at  once  to 
charm  the  [asle  and  mislead  the  understanding.* 

Home  began  the  publication  of  hia  hiBtoiy  with  a  volome  on  tha 
Stnart  Period  in  1754  ;  but  his  tendency  to  palliate  the  errors  of 
James  and  his  saccessors,  raised  a  general  cry  of  reproach  against 
him,  and  the  work  failed  to  sell.  His  next  volume  on  the  Tudor 
Period  published  in  1759  was  better  received,  and  he  then  applied 
himself  to  the  earlier  portions  of  our  history,  which  he  completed  in 
tvo  Tolomes  and  pubhahed  ia  1761. 

Dr.  Robertaon'B  History  of  Scotland  duri)ig  the  Beign*  of  Mary 
■md  Jamet  the  Sixth,  pablished  in  1769,  was  on  the  con- 
trary promptly  acknowledged,  and  speedily  bonght  up.  ]|^ 
The  work  brought  its  author  lucrative  appointments  as 
well  as  literary  fame ;  and  stimulated  by  such  success,  Robertson, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  elected  Principal  of  Edinbiuf^ 
University,  produced  a  History  of  the  Rti^n  of  ChurUi  the  Fifth 
(1769),  a  History  of  America  (1777),  and  an  Historical  Dixquisitiim 
on  Aneient  India  (1791).  The  style  of  these  works  is  mora 
uniform  and  meaatired  than  that  of  Hume,  but  lacks  spirit  and 
variety. 

Greater  than  either  of  these,  was  Edward  Gibbon,  whose  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Bvmau  Emjrire,  completed  in  1768,  has  exalted  him 
to  the  highest  place  among  English  historians. 

The  idea  of  undertaking   so  grand  a  subject,  lirst  started  to  Gibbon's 
mind,  as  he  sat   musing  one  day  (15th  October.  17G4)  amidst 
the   ruins  of    the   Capitol,  while    the  baie-footed   friars   were  oriitoM 
singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.     Many  years  elapsed  oiiii»ii'> 
before  he  realised  his  intention  ;  but  at  length,   on  the  death  of  <>"'  "^ 
his  tither  in  1770.  and  his   inheritance  of  an  estate  which  was 
invi^ved  in  debt,  he  turned  from  the  idle  and  lashionable  life  he  had  hitherto 
led,  and   resolved  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  industry.    Thenceforward  he- 
studied  with   laborious    diligence,  not  only  the  main  stream  of    Roman 
History,  hut  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  limes  he  purposed  to  describe, 
and  every  detail  of  their  manners  and  customs,  their  philosophy,  theology, 
jurisprudence,   geography  and  ails  of  war.     At    the  outset,   he  was  greatly 
puzzled  as  to  the  style  in  which   he  should  write,  and  was  often  templed  to 

■  R»sd  HmTth'l  LectnrM  on  Uodeiu  HIstoTT  IBnhn'i  Standnrd  lilbrarr),  L,  US. 
141.lM.aS7,  CampuH  HnUiim'a  uooutit  of  the  Qavimmant  ol  tha  Tndon.ln  bis 
Conatitutirmal  nutorj/  with  that  glvsu  in  Hume,  S«  &laO  EngBod  oadoi  tba 
Tadors,  Chap.  VIL,  pu.  ao. 
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CBit  away  Ihe  labour  of  years.  But  having  resolved  that  the  style  of  an 
author  should  be  an  image  of  hie  mind,  he  fixed  ujion  this  as  his  standard, 
and  never  altered  it.  In  (his  respect  he  differed  wholly  from  Hume,  who 
elaborated  his  periods  with  every  edition,  while  he  took  no  pains  to  correct 
bis  numerous  eitors  both  of  fact  and  theory. 

Thus  Gibbon  had  greater  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  and  a  more 
perfect  command  of  his  iniellectual  treasures  than  the  other  ;  while  the  vast 
range  of  his  subject,  and  the  tone  of  dignity  which  he  preserved  throughout 
the  whole  of  it,  gave  him  still  greater  superiority  over  his  illustrious  rival. 
His  work,  however,  is  utifoitunately  disRgured  by  many  serious  faults. 
Gibbon's  mind   was  more  material  and  sensual   than  philosophical,  and  it 

was  deficient  in  depth  of  moral  feeling,  or  elevation  of  sentiment. 
lufHU  ol  Hence  he  seldom  touches  the  heart  or  inspires  enthusiasm  ;  and 
Oibinn'i  while  we  admire  his  glittering  sentences,  his  tournaments  and 
""*-  battle  pieces,  his  polished  irony  and  masterly  sketches  of  character, 

we  feel  the  want  of  one  great  harmonising  spirit  of  humanity 
and  genuine  philosophy,  to  give  unity  to  the  splendid  mass.  This  defective 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  grandeur  of  moral  heroisrn,  the 
result  in  a  great  measure  of  his  early  training,  is  specially  noticeable  in 
Gibbon's  cold  and  disparaging  account  of  the  Christian  religion.  While 
Mill  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  in  order  to  reclaim  bim,  his  father  sent  him  to  Lausanne,  where 
he  became  a  Calvinist  ;  he  next  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  adopted 
inlidel  principles,  which  he  retained  (ill  his  death.  He  was  thus  unable  to 
appreciate  the  moral  dignity,  and  the  pure  and  exalted  humanity  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  and  he  regarded  Christianity  as  only  one  of  many  reli- 
gions, of  all  of  which  he  coldly  wrote,  that  the  Roman  people  considered  (hem 
to  be  equally  true  ;  the  philosopher  to  be  equally  false  ;  and  the  magistrate 
to  be  equally  useful," 

62.  The  First  English  Novelists. — The  marked  characteristic 
of  tlie  Johnsonian  period  wna  that  new  species  of  Uteratoro  which 
may  almost  be  considered  indigenous — the  modern  English  novel. 
The  novels  which  eiistcd    before  this  period  were   not  of  English 

growth,  but  were  imitations  and  translations  of  French 
"''"u."      romances.     Defoe   had  indeed   written    works  of  fiction 

which  have  entered  into  the  standard  literature  of  tite 
laQgnnge ;  but  they  were  stories  merely,  not  novels ;  they  displayed 
no  conceptina  of  character,  nor  any  skill  in  construction,  and  the 
'  pictures  they  delineated,  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  fac-similea, 
than  of  works  of  art  in  the  trae  sense.  When  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion, however,  from  these  productions  to  those  of  the  real  foandeis 
of  tiie  English  novel — Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Steme, 
we  feel  at  once  the  spell  of  another  power,  that  of  the  creative 
fitctilty  ;  and  while  Defoe  left  us  no  character  which  hves  in  the 
national  mind,  these  writers  placed  before  us  creations,  at  onc« 
true  to  nature  and  new  to  literature — 8qnire  Western,  Trulliber, 
•  chimben's  OTClopEsdla  of  EuRliab  Litentota. 
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Parson  Adams,  Strap,  Pipes,  Tronnion,  Corporal  Trim  and  Unele 
Toby. 

Samael  Richardeon,  who  stands   first  in    order  of  date  amongst  English 
novGlisti,  waBthe  Bon  of  a  joiner  in  Derbyshire,  and  was  born  in 
1689.  Hewaa  apprenticed  toa  printetinLandon.andsubsequently  UidujdH*, 
rose  to  be  master  of  an  extensive  business,  being  the  priniei  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also  bavin?  a  share  in  the  patent  of 
Printer  to  tbe  King.     Richardsor  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year  before   he   be- 
came an  author,  the  first  part  of  his  novel  of  Pamila  or  Virtue  rewarded  being 
pnbliBhed  in  1740.     Its  appearance  caused  some  sensation,  and  Heniy  Fielf 
ing,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  liberal  education,  and  who 
had  been  writing  for  the  public  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  at  once  ndiUiii. 
conceived  the  design  of  turning  the  boofcseller'snovelinto  ridicule. 
Accordingly  in  1 742  there  appeared  The  Adventures  of  yosefk  AndrercSitheiien) 
of  which  was  put  forth  as  "  brother  to  the  illustrious  Pamela,  whose  virtue 
is  at  present  so  famous."    Tbe  two  founders  of  the  new   school  of  fiction 
thuB  began  their  career  with  a  literary  quarrel :  but  readers  soon  forgot  to 
regard  Fielding's  novel  as  a  burlesque  on  Richardson  ;  and  Fielding,  having 
discovered  his  own   real  power,   soon   resigned   himself  to  delineations  of 
character  and  manners,  without  much  regard  to  his  purpose  of  satirising  the 
overwrought  sentiments  of  his  elder  rival.     In  1743,  Fielding  published   bis 
Jmtalhan  Wiid;  Richardson's  Clarissa  Harloac — the  greatest  of  his  works — 
appeared  in  174S ;  and  the  next  year  the  greatest   production  of  Fielding'i 
^nius,  Tom  Jones,  saw  the  light.    Finally,  Fielding's  Amelia  was  published 
in  1751,  and  Richardson's  Sir  Charles  Grandisan,  in  1753.     In  tbe  following 
year  Fielding  died  at  Lisbon  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  while  the  other   sur- 
vived  till  1761,  but  wrote  nothing  more.* 

In  the  meantime  a  third  writer  had  presented  himself  in  the  same   field — 
Tobias  George  Smollett,  whoEc    Roderick    Random    appeared  in 
1748;  his  Peregrine    Pickle    in  1751,  and   his   Count   Falkom  in   bboUiH. 
'75*- 

The  new  aspirant  for  literary  fame  was  a  young  unfriended  Scotchman, 
who  had  come  to  London,  like  Johnson,  with  a  tragedy  in  bis  pocket,  which 
he  proudly  hoped  would  raise  him  to  fortune  and  distinction.  In  this 
expectation  he  met  with  signal  failure,  and  then  falling  back  upon  bis 
profession  as  an  apothecary,  became  a  surgeon's   mate  in  the  royal  navy, 


and  joined   the  expedition   against   Carthagena  under  Admiral  Vernon.f 

"'  le  knowledge  he  thus  acquired  of  sea-faring  life  was  freely  made  use  of  in 

le  of  his  most  perfect   characters,  as  Tom  Bowling, 


iwtedge  he  thus  acquired  of  sea-faring  life  was  freely  made  u! 
nis  novels;  and  some  of  his  most  perfect  characters,  as  Tom  B.  ^. 
Commodore  Trunnion,  and  Pipes  the  boatswain,  are  drawn  from  hie  naval 
experiences.  Humbhrcy  Clitticr,  the  most  easy,  natural,  and  delightful  of 
all  Smollett's  works,  and  in  which  he  approaches  Le  Sage  and  Cervantes, 
whom  be  adopted  as  his  models,  mere  closely  than  in  any  other  of  his  works, 
was  written  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn  a  short  time  before  the  author's 

Tbc30  three  fathors  of  Englifih  fiction  were  as  completely  distin- 
gnisbcd  from  each  other  in  the  cbaracter  of  their  genius,  as  thej 
were  from  each  other  by  the  character  of  their  works.     RichardsoD 
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has  dolineatod  for  db,  hnman  nature,  the   heart  and   its   pasBKMK, 

rather  than  humao  life  ;  nnd  that  which  interesta  ob  in  his 
2[JJJ^^  uovols  is  not  the  chiiritcter  of  hia  porBonages,  but  their 
tk*  oium  BODtimeats.  Fielding  on  the  other  band  has  very  little  of 
J^  '""'     this,  and  Smollett  Btill  less.     They  Bet  before  as  pictures 

of  actaal  life  and  observation,  but  give  ns  no  insist  into 
character  and  motircs.  Fielding  had  led  a  very  irregular  life  before 
he  began  to  nrite  tictiuu ;  bo  had  therefore  an  extensive  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  class  of  society,  and  particolarlj 
with  the  luwcr  orders^in  painting  whom,  he  was  always  moat  it 
home.  In  this 'field  be  is,  accordingly,  the  greatest  of  all  our 
novehsts ;  yot,  wliilo  describing  the  low  life  of  bis  day,  hie  hterary 
teste  was  niore  refined  than  either  of  the  others,  and  in  style  and 
construction,  iu  the  natural  growth  asdninding  up  of  bis  story,  his 
works  alone  of  all  the  three,  can  be  called  cli^sical.  Smollett's 
power  lies  in  the  cordiality  of  his  conception  and  the  breadth  of  his 
bnmonr,  iu  vrbich  ho  excelled  Fielding. 

But  the  finest  mnster  of  humour  at  this  time  was  Laurence  Sterne,  whoM 
Life  and    O/tiiiions  of  Triilrnm    Shandy    tirsl   appeared    in    1759   and    wat 

continued  at  imervals  umil  1767.  This  lemarkable  book  deals 
■Umi  rather  with  the  oddities  and  tjuaininesses  of  opinion  and  habit, 
-TMiuu  than  with  the  general  course  of  English  ways  of  thinking  and 
*»™'i "         living.     In   the   same  way,   also,  the   works    of  Fielding   and 

Smollett  abound  in  strongly  marked  eituations  and  peculiuities 
of  character,  rather  than  in  fair  representations  of  the  common  national 
mind  and  manner. 

The  first  genuine  novel,  therefore,  of  Enclish  domestic  life  is  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakeftld,  written  in  1761,  when  its  author  was  as  yet  an  obBcnre 

Grub-street  writer  for  the  booksellers,  but  not  published  imtfl 
jm.mi.1..  1766.  This  exquisite  picture  of  Hnglish  life  puts  us  in  far  better 
"Tkari>f  humour  With  the  time,  than  the  freer  delineations  of  the  preced- 
"**"*'"'     injj  masters  of  fiction  ;  and  scarcely  anywhere  else  can  we  6od 

humour  so  rich  and  deep,  or  wit  and  sprightliness  so  fresh  and 
loveable.  Hence,  while  the  other  wotks  arc  now  unknown  to  general 
readers,  the    Vicar  of  Wakefdd  has  ■—  '-    '-'-'   ■- ■- 


53.  Rise  of  the  School  of  Hstnral  Poetry. — Thomson's  "Sea- 
sons."— Engbsh  Poetry  during  the  Johnsonian  Ago  does  not  take 
a  high  rank.  Pope  utiU  survived  wbeu  .Tohnson  began  his  literary 
career,  and  the  influence  of  the  Critical  aad  Satiiical  School,  of  which 
he  was  the  greatest  master,  Btill  controlled  the  writers  of  verse,  as 
maybe  seeninJohnson'stwo  satires— /-omfefi  {1738)  and  the  Vanity 
nf  Human  fVUhes  (1749);  in  Chu rch ill's  Rose iW  (1761),  and  the 
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Propheey  of  Famine ;  in  Btair'a  Qrav»,  and  Yonng's  Night  Thoughu 
(1743),  ODd  in  Akonaide'a  Pleasure  of  the  Imatjination  (1744).   The 
most  coDspicnonB,  however,  of  Pope's  coDtemporaries  and 
immediate  sacoesBore,  adopted  styles  of  theii  own,  and  TtHtrun- 
gradoally  departed  from  the  manner  of  their  illoBtriouB  ^°^febi 
master.     A  love  of  nature,  and  a  taste  for  natural  descrip-  u  >!» 
tion,  began  to  pervade  poetry ;  the  works  of  Cbaacor  and  "^'^oi 
the  Ehzabethan  writers  were  studied  as  models ;  and  men  v^j- 
like  Gray  and  Collins  strove  to  infnse  into  their  lines  the 
Spirit  and  melody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Italian  poets. 
The  age  was,  therefore,  one  of  transition,  and  the  earliest  example 
of  the  change  was  Thomson's  Seasons,  published  while  Pope  was  yet 
alive  (1726-30). 

James  Thomson,  who  was  Ihc  son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  passed  his  boyish 
years  among  the  Cheviots  (being  hom  at  Ednam  near  Kelso  in   1700}  .-  and 
at  the  early  age  of  faunecQ  showed  himself  possessed  of  the   gift 
of  poesy.     His  style  from  Ihe  fiist  was  totally  diffuenl  from  thai  Ttiaiii«ii 
of  the  satirical  school,  and  though  headvanced  but  slowly  and  uniiii" 
by  repeated  efforts  to  relinemenl  of  taste,  his  enthasiaatic  descrip-  '"'**' 
tiona  of  nature,  and  the  warmth  of  his  poetic  feeling,  seemed  to 
revive  the  long  lost  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  muse,  and  to  asECit  the  dignity 
of  real  inspiration.  In  the  Castle  0/ [ndoUncc  (1748)  Thomson  brought  not 
only  the  full  nature  but  the  perfect  art  ofthe  poel.  The  materials  of  this  exaui- 
•ite  poem  were  derived  from  Tasso  and  from  Spenser's  Faerie  <^uetn  ;  and  its 
superiority  in  style  and  diction  over  the  Siamns  remarkably  illustrates  the 
improvement  indelicacy  of  thought  and  language,  which  Thomson  made  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  poems.     During  this  interval   the  poet  wrote 
■everal  works,  a  poem  on  Liberty   and  some   tragedies,  which  are  now  in 
unall  esteem.     He  died  in  r74g.* 

54.  Poems  of  Nature  and  Eamanity  -OoldBinitb's  "  Traveller  " 

and  "  Deserted  Village." — The  impulse  which  Thomson  gave  to  the 
eontempiation  of  Nuture  was  soon  followed  by  other  poets ;  by  Dyer, 
in  his  beautiful  poem  of  Oronyiir  Hill  (172G) ;  by  Gray,  in  hifl 
immortal  J'^lf'iy,  and  in  hie  Ode  on  a  IHttaul  Prospect  of  Eton 
ColU-ie  {1747-1749) ;  by  Collins,  in  his  0-U  to  Ei-eninq  (1746),  and 
by  Goldsmith  in  his  Traveller  (1764),  and  D..-»erted  Villatie  (1770). 
Other  elements  were  now  mingled  with  pictures  of  natural  scenery; 
a  train  of  moral  feelings  and  of  solemn  or  affecting  associations  was 
presented  to  the  mind  ;  touching  allnsionB  were  made  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  cud  tho  aftiictod ;  and  appeals  were  made  for 
suffering  humanity  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Thomson,  in  tho 
S«uom,    had   etmck  this   chord  of  nniversal   sympathy  whea  he 
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preserved  unwritten  for  so  many  centaries,  excited  Ihe  greatetl  astoniab- 
ment.  The  Bale  of  the  works,  was  accordingly  immense;  but  while  manv 
believed  the  pleaaing  supposition  that  "  Fingal  fought  and  Ocsian  nng," 
others  doubted ;  and  a  controversy  arOKC  which  fonned  one  of  the  mott 
memorable  critical  contests  ever  narrated  in  the  history  of  literature.* 

How  much  of  MacphersoD's  traaslation  was  ancient,  and  bow 
mncfa  fabricAted,  tiae  never  been  ascertained  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
Uiat  a  great  bodj  of  traditional  poetry  was  floating  over  ihe  TTigti- 
lands,  which  ho  collected  and  wrought  up  into  regular  poemc. 
Cbatterton's  comfiositiunB,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  aa  t£ej  profened  to 
be  antique,  were  complete  forge ricB,  to  which  it  seema  he  wits  prompted 
bj  the  remarkable  bucccbh  of  the  epics  of  Ibc  great  Celtic  b&rd. 

About  the  year  1727,  the  chCBls  in  the  muniment  room  of  the  Church  «1 
St.  Maiy  Redclifl'e,  Bristol,  were  broken  open  by  an  order  under  TMdar 
aulhorily ;  some  ancient  deeds  were  taken  out.  and  the  TcmamiDg 
manuscript!!  and  parchments,  left  exposed  and  unheeded.  ChutcnonV 
lather  carried  off  great  numbers  of  these,  and  used  Ihcm  as  book  covers  in 
the  Free  School,  of  which  he  was  master.  This  circumstance  wu  the 
■oie  roun<kition  of  the  great  literary  forgeries  "  which  the  marvellous  boy  " 
■ubsequently  palmed  upon  the  world.  In  October,  1768,  the  Nenv  Bri<^ 
at  Bristol  uas  finished  ;  and  Chatlerton,  then  an  attorney's  apprentice, 
barely  fourteen  years  of  a^c,  forthwith  sent  to  the  newspaper  in  the  tCFwn, 
an  account  of  (he  ceremonies  im  the  opening  of  the  old  bridge,  taken,  he 
Mid,  from  an   ancient   manuscript.       He  then   set   himself  to    cany   hk 

impoKitionB  further,  gratiljing  one  man  fond  of  heraldic  hononrc, 
ClutitrtoB»  with  a  pedigree  reaching  to  the  Conquest ;  preaenbng  to  anotber 
»t«Mj  (oi.  an  ancient  poem  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors  ;  to  a  third,  the 
'"''^  old  fragment  of  a  sermon  ;  and  to  a  fourth,  an  account  of  bQ  the 

churches  in  Bristol,  as  they  existed  in  the  fifteenth  centncy.  All 
this  information,  he  professed,  wasdrawn  from  manuscripts  found  in  bis 
mother's  house,  and  written,  he  said,  by  Thomas  Rowley,  a  roook  of  tb 
fifteenth  century.  Such  remarkable  discoveries  soon  attracted  the  gtcateet 
atlcnlion  ;  especially  when  the  young  literary  forger  published  the  Rowby 
Poems  in  the  Tomn  and  Country  Mag/ixiiie,  to  which  he  had  become  a  cos- 
tiibutor.  A  warm  controversy  ensued  between  literary  antiquaries;  but 
competent  judges  soon  pronounced  the  manuscripts  to  be  spurious  ;  sod 
Chatterton,  who  in  the  meantime  removed  to  London,  not  finding  himtelt 
so  readily  accepted  as  he  anticipated,  and  being  moreover  of  a  gloomy 
disposition,  put  an  endtohis  life  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  1770,  At 
he  had  never  employed  a  confidant  in  his  labours,  he  took  care  to  preser** 
bis  secret,  by  destroying  all  his  papers  before  his  death.  The  worte  be 
'  published  have  all  the  air  of  modem  poetry,  disguised  only  with  aatiqoe 
Spelling  and  phraseology ;  but  no  English  poet  ever  equalled  him  at  the 
same  age.  A  power  of  pictuieaque  painting  was  his  distinguishing  feature ; 
and  his  Rowleian  poems  have  a  compass  of  invention  and  a  luxuriance  of 
fancy,  that  promised  a  great  chivalrous  or  allegorical  poet,  of  the  stamp  of 
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2.— THE  REVOLUTIONARY  AQE  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

56.  Influence  of  the  French  Bevolstion  on  Poefary. — The  vahotts 
inflnencea  which  have  now  been  eDamentted,  as  gradually  restoring 
to  Tingliiili  poetry  the  free  and  heroic  spirit  c^  the  Elizabethan 
age,  were  all  completed  by  the  great  outburst  of  the  Freneh 
Bevolation.  The  religions  Uberty  of  Protastantiam  and  the  politi- 
cal liberty  of  representatiTe  govemment,  saved  England  frvm  tho 
excesses  which  marked  that  grrat  overthrow  of  the  ancient  institn- 
titmB  of  France.  Hence  English  literature  received  bnt  a  \exy 
feeble  impact  from  the  desi  rnctive  force  which  rent  France 
asonder;  bnt  the  struggle  etirred  up  depths  of  thou^t  which  had 
been  stagnant  during  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  +  Aa  poetry  is 
the  unfailing  harbinger  and  companion  of  the  awakening  of  a  great 
people,  BO  Uie  new  power  produced  its  greatest  impressions  on. 
EngliA  verse  ;  the  doctrines  of  human  brotherhood,  mcnicated  by 
Voltaire  and  Roassean,  sank  into  ardent  minds  ;  and  we  now  find, 
tat  the  first  time  in  English  poetry,  specuIatiouB  on  all  such  social 
^nestionB  as  prisons,  hospitals,  freedom  and  slavery  ;  on  principlee 
and  forms  of  GovommeDt,  and  the  amelioration  of  tite  poor;  and, 
Bore  than  all,  on  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

57.  William  Cowper. — The  first  great  English  poet  who  thus 
b^an  to  sound  the  depths  of  hnmanity  with  a  comprehensive  and 
penetrating  spirit,  tinged,  however,  not  with  the  irreligion  of  the 
ZVeneh  philosophers,  but  with  a  profomid  pergonal  religion,  which 
^len  drove  him  into  gloom  and  melancholy,  was  William  Cowper. 

This  prccursar  or  the  poetic  «chool  of  the  Revolution  wai  bom  in  173 1   at 
Great  BerkhamKtead,  of  which   parish  his  father  was   the  rector. 
His  mother,  whom  he  »ffcctiimate1y  remembered  throughout    his  '"'**'"" 
life,    died   when  he  was  only  six  years  old.      This  caused  his  J^jjili^ 
removal   to  a  boarding  school,  where  the  tyranny  of  one  of  his  ug_, 
■choolfcllows  working  upon  a  delicate  and  sensitive  constitution,   SchovL 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  settled  gloom  and  melancholy    which 
Oppressed  him   till  his  death      The   memory  of  these  wretched  days  wm 
afterwards  embodied  in  his  Tirociniun  or  a  Riviia  of  Schools,  a  fierc* 
invective  against  the  whole  lysiem  of  public  education. 

The  poet's  studies  were  completed  at  Westminster  School,  whence,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  removed  to .  an  attorney's  office,  and  had 
Thurlow,  (he  future  Lord  Chancellor,  for  a  fellow  clerk.  In  1754  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  but  aHbough  he  had  that  far  advanced  in  his  profession,  be 
kated  law  and  seldom  opened  ■  book  on  the  subjeci.    Two  years  after  this, 
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hiifalber  died  and  lefthlma  amall  patrimony ;  ftnd  about  the  tame  time, 
an  influential  kinsnian  presented  him  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  Mouce  of 
Lords.  But  the  dread  of  having  to  undergo  an  examination  at  the  Bai 
i»f  the  House,  brought  on  a  fit  of  nervousness ;  and  after  brooding   ora 

his  imaginary  ills,  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  Thi« 
Hiiaiini  desperate  effort  happily  failed;  he  was  then  remold  to  an  asylum 
■rtiDcimLr.     at  St.  Alban's.  whence,  after  his  recovery,  he  retired  to  the  qaict 

town  of  Huntini;don,  where  his  brother  resided.  Here  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Moriey  Unwin,  after  whose  death 
in  1767  he  removed  to  Olney,  where  the  Rev.  John  Newton  officiated  ai 
curate.  His  life  now  became  that  of  a  religious  recluse ;  he  associated  only 
with  Mr.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  Mary  of  his  poems ;  and  whenhu 
■lalady  returned,  the  latter  nursed  him  throogh  a  long  and  slow  recovety. 
Aftv  his  convalescence  he  betook  himself  to  writing  the  Olnty  Hymiu,  ia 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Newton,  and  also  to  gardening,  the   reanng   of  tjune 

hares,  and  drawing.  In  order  to  divert  his  melancholy  Hn. 
iMuari  Unwin  now  urged  him  to  write  a  poem  commensurate  with  his 
wnt  Omul  genius;  she  suggested  for  a  subject  the  Progress  of  Error;  and  ia 
Mil  tinwin.    the  short  space  of  three  months,  Cowper  not  only  completed  ■ 

poem  on  the  subject  named,  but  others  also  on  Truth,  Table 
Talk,  and  Expostulation.  Hope.  Charity.  Conversation  and  Retiremeiit 
followed,  all  of  which  were  published  in  one  volume  in  1782.  The  peculiar 
characterof  this  work  did  not  win  for  it  a  sudden  popularity,  and  it  was 
■ol  till  after  the  publication  of  his  second  volume  in  17S5,  containing  Tkt 
T4uk,  that  the  strong  sense,  the  high  morality,  the  earnest  piety,  the  b>*e  of 
■ature,  and  the  depth  of  the  home  affections  which  characterise  these  poems, 
was  fully  recognized  and  appreci.iled."  Cowper  was  now  regarded  as  the 
i;reatest  poet  of  his  day,  and  as  he  had  meanwhile  begun  a  translation  of 
Homer,  he  laboured  hard  at  the  arduous  undertaking  and  completed  it  in 
1791.      After  this,  his  malady  returned   upon  him  in   full  force  ;   bat  Hrt. 

Unwin  being  rendered  helpless  by  palsy,  the  task  of  nursing  het 
Hiiiut  preserved  him  for  some  time.     She  died  in  1796,   and   from   that 

""'■  time  until    April   iSoo,  the    poet  lingered  on  in    a  state    of  uttB 

dejection,  relieved  with  occasional  bright  intervals,  in  one  <t 
which  he  wrote  the  Caslaieny,  a  strain  of  touching  and  beautiful  vetK, 
which  showed  no  decay  of  his  poetical  powers. 

Oowper  WAB  it  groat  iauovator  is  Eagliah  poetry  ;  and  he  broke 
thtougfa  conveDtional  forma  and  usages  in  his  modo  of  writing,  mon 
daringly  than   auy  English   poet   before  him.      The    diction  ud 

versificntioQ  of  his  earlier  poems,  without  being  elorenh 
t  nHt  or  irregular,  were  made  purposely  mgged,  id  order  to 
i^a^tbh  avoid  the  polisLed  uniformity  of  Pope  and  his  imitaton. 
»«K>;.  Cowper  subsequently  became  sensible  of  orring  too  mnek 

io  this  direction  ;  mid  the  higher  passages  of  his  Tank  tit, 
accordingly,  carefully  finished,  and  the  whole  poem  combiiM 
strength  and   freedom,  witli  clci^anuc  and  harmony.     The  chuK- 

>t«ristic3  of  his  poetry  are — its  originality — its  strong  impregiiAtioi 
L  •  Knight'*  Popular  Qislorj,  Vm.,  113. 
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of  the  theological  eletnent — ita  gentle  Tein  of  hnmonr,  its  simple 
pathos,  and  tiie  parity  of  ita  natural  feeling.  Cowper's  greatest 
work  vaa  the  Task  ;  bat  hie  finest  poem  is  his  Lintt  on  Hit 
Mothtr'i  Pieturt.  Ck>vrper  is  also  noted  as  being  the  most  delight- 
fnl  letter  writes  in  the  English  language.  His  epistles,  not  written 
for  publication,  but  thrown  off.  in  the  carelessness  of  leisure  and 
relaxation,  are  fall  of  fan,  gentle  sarcasm,  anecdote,  aoote  remarks, 
with  a  tender  shade  of  mehuicholy  toning  down  the  whole.* 

58.  Oeoi^e  Crabbe  and  Robert  Bloomfleld. — Among  the  imme- 
diate followers  of  Cowper,  George  Crabbe  and  Bobert  Bloomfield 
are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  fomier  of  these  was  bom  at  Aldborough  in  Suffolk,  in  1754,  and 
published  hia first  works,  the  Library  and  the  Village,  in  1781-83,  under  the 
patronage  of  Burke.  In  the  tneanlime,  Ciabbc  entered  into  Holy  Ordcrt, 
and  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle.  Lord 
Tburlow  then  presented  him  with  two  imall  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  on  which 
he  married,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  parsonage  of  Stratbem  near 
Belvoir  CaUle,  where  he  wrote  the  Neaspaper  published  in  1783.  Twenty- 
two  years  now  passed,  before  the  appearance  ofhis  next  poem  the  Pariik 
Rtgitter,  1807.  TheBorough,  Talis  in  Vcrsi.iniTaUs  of  thi  //o/l, followed 
in  laccession  until  iSig.  after  whicb  no  further  work  came  from  hia  pen, 
although  he  survived  until  1832. 

Crabbe  thns  wrote  in  two  eras,  and  in  two  different  styles.  Like 
Cowper,  he  toncbed  upon  all  matters  affecting  hnman  sympathy ; 
osd  his  pictores  of  villagel  ife  in  England  in  its  worst  form,  when 
the  clergy  were  non-resident,  when  the  Old  Poor  Laws  were  in  force, 
and  when  poachers,  smugglers  and  gipsies,  openly  followed  their 
lawlesa  pursuits,  though  stem  and  forcible,  are  among  the  finest 
delineations  to  be  fonnd  in  English  poetry.  The  verses  of  Bloom- 
field,  a  poor  shoemaker  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  thoagh  depictingthe 
same  roral  life,  are  on  the  contrary  more  cheerful,  while  they  are 
eqaally  as  true,  in  their  descriptions.  Bloomfield's  works  are  the 
Farmer's  Boy  {1798),  and  Rural  Tales  (1810). 

59.  Robert  Barns. — The  greatest  of  all  the  poets  who,  with 
Cowper,  contributed  to  restore  poetry  to  the  channels  of  tmth  and 
□atorc,  was  Robert  Bums,  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Burns  was  born  at  AUoway,  in  Ayrshire,  in  1759.     His  father  being 
only  a  poor  farmer,  the  young   poet  was  put  to  the  plough,  as 
•oon  as  he  had  received  such  an  education  as  the  scanty  means  natikiiiki 
of  his  parents   could  afford.     But   while  struggling  hard  with  uuit 
his  brother  Gilbert   to   support  his  home,  he   grasped  at  every  Bon^ 
opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  before  he  was  twenty- 
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three  years  or  age,  was  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  coontry,  and  wefl 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  chief  slandard  authore.  He  began  to 
compose  verses  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  but  his  tnuse   i*  ~ 


sobriety 


off  his  attention  from  the  farm,  and,  by  extending  the  circle  of  his  ai 
tance,  expoEcd  him  to  temptations,  which  disturbed  the  previous  t 
and  correctness  of  his  life.  Being  harassed  also  with  other  misfortunes-^ 
the  results  of  his  imjirudence,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land  and  go  to 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Jamaica.  In  order  to  raise  the  necessary' funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  burning  also  with  a  desire  lo  do  something  which  would 
fix  his  name  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  he  issued  a  volume  of 
poems  from  the  obscure  press  of  Kilmarnock,  in  J7S6.  No  volume  was 
ever  BO  instantaneously  or  universally  popular.  It  contained  matter  for  all 
minds — humour,  pathos,  tenderness,  satire,  and  depth  of 
SnuitiDD  thought  ;  and  so  eagerly  was  the  book  sought  after, 
2^*[  that     where    copies    of     it    could    not     be    obtained,    many 

Hinmiai        of   the    poems    were  transcribed    and    sent    round   in    mana- 
■oaBu.  scripts  among   admiring  circles.      The  fortunate  poet   now   pre- 

pared to  take  his  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  when  he  received 
an  urgent  request  to  visit  Edinburgh,  and  issue  a  new  edition  of  hie 
poems.  This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  life.  During  his  stay  in  the 
Northern  Athens,  he  associated  with  all  who  were  eminent  in  lettcn,  ruk 
and  fashion,  and  his  conversation  si  powers  excited  no  less  admiration  <>»»■■ 
his  poetry.  The  profits  of  the  publication  amounted  to  £500,  and  with 
this  sum  he  took  the  farm  of  Ellisland.  near  Dumfries,  married  his  "  bonny 
Jean,"  and  settled  down  to  a  country  life.  Me  soon  afterwards  obtained 
the  post  of  exciseman  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived;  but  the  duties  of 
this  ofnce,  combined  with  his  convivial  habits,  interfered  with  the  manage. 
ment  of  his  farm ;  he  therefore  gave  it  up  and  removed  to  Dumfries  (1791), 
subsisting  solely  upon  the  slender  income  of  his  situation — £jo  per  annum. 
Here  he  published,  in  1793,  a  third  edition  of  his  poems,  enriched  with  the 
inimitable  tale  of  Tarn  O'Skaitler.  But  in  consequence  of  aome 
*'■■>'»-  expressions  of  his  sympathy  with  the  French  Revolution  beinf 
ttJrrwiS  reported  lo  the  authorities,  he  not  only  lost  all  prospects  otpio- 
lUniDUoii.  motion,  but  narrowly  escaped  dismissal  from  his  otficc.  Mwiy 
of  those  also  who  had  hitherto  been  his  patrons,  now  Bhunned 
him  as  a  Jacobin;  and  the  bitlerness  of  this  injustice  driving  him  into 
deeper  dissipation,  his  reckless  conduct  only  served  to  estrange  him  Mill 
farther  from  his  friends.  The  remorse  which  he  felt  for  all  this,  in  bis 
calmer  moments,  utterly  broke  down  his  proud  and  sensitive  nature,  and  be 
died  in  1796. 

Burns  had  not  the  creative  powor  of  the  highest  order  of  poets ; 
(j_^,^  but  in  describing  the  etnotions  that  swayed  him  at  the 
twuiiii  moment,  and  in  depicting  the  incidents,  scenes,  mannen 
■■'°*"  Mid  characters  wluch  fell   within   his  obsemttion,    few 

poets  have  approached  hira.  Of  the  three  men  who  did  most  to 
bring  back  natural  feehngs  to  English  poetry,  himself,  Cowpcr 
and  Crabhe,  he  possessed  the  greatest  genins ;  hot  the  ahorbiew 
of  his  life  prevented  this  being  so  folly  developed  and  mattired 
■'■"■■ — it'«.    Hia  tale  of  Tarn   0' Shanur,  bq    fall    of  nttiinK 
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fan  and  life-like  pictuios  of  character,  is  nanally  considered  his 
masterpiece;  bnt  the  Jolly  Beggars  is  the  most  dramatic  of 
.  his  works  ;  while  his  brigbtcst  ennshine,  and  his  tenderost  pathos 
are  seen  in  the  Cotler's  Saturday  Night,  the  Lines  to  a  Mountain 
Daisy,  and  to  a  Moiiee,  in  the  possionato  poom  of  Mary  in  Heaven,  in 
hie  AddrtK  to  the  Deii,  and  in  some  of  his  more  iirevoront  eSasions. 
His  songB  alone  have  endeared  his  memory  to  his  couBlrjmcn, 
ftud  no  truer  poetry  can  clsowhcro  ho  found.  They  are  the  very 
inspirations  of  fats  heart,  and  roprcsunt  the  actual  mood  of  hia 
mind  at  the  time,  whether  of  sorrow  or  joj  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
tiicm,  as  of  all  bis  productions — that  thuj  ore  the  very  pictures  of 
himself,  and  that  in  him  the  post  was  tho  samo  as  the  man.« 

60.  The  Revolution  School  of  Poets— Wordsworth.— The  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Ucvolution  and  of  the  literature  which  produced 
it,  apOD  £nghsh  poetry,  was  first  most  clearly  soon  in  the  works  of 
WordBwortli,  Coleridge,  and  Southey.  Although  Cowper  was  the 
precursor  of  this  new  school,  he  had  many  distinctive  qualities 
essentially  different  from  these  poets,  and  in  particolar,  ho  was 
nniamiliar  with  German  modes  of  thought  and  models  of 
composition;  whereas  German  inspiration  produced  nvarked  ^ 
effects  upon  the  Revolutionary  poetry.  The  impression  souiiij.ud 
which  tho  Fall  of  tho  Bastille,  and  the  uprising  of  a  whole  jj|l„^^^ 
nation  against  tlie  bonds  of  ages  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  these  youthful  poets,  has  been  already  shown;!  hut  the  subse- 
quent violence  of  the  Roign  of  Terror  and  tho  dt'spotism  of  the 
Empire,  soon  cooleil  their  ardour,  and  caused  them  to  fall  back 
upon  the  old  English  ideas  of  patriotism,  and  tranquil  freedom. 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  bat  especially  Southey  and  Scott,  accord- 
ingly withdrew  the  sympathy  thoy  had  originally  expressed  in  their 
wriUDgs  for  tlie  French  Ilevolution ;  and  although  Byron  warmly 
espoused  tho  revolutionary  spirit,  in  bo  far  as  it  was  a  revolt  against 
the  conventionalism  of  social  morality,  religion  and  politics,  a  brief 
reactioD  set  in,  until  Shelley,  in  a  higher  and  nobler  way,  revived 
the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  and  restored  feelings  of  tho  most 
fervent  passion  to  poetry. 

William  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets  just  named,  and  the 
one  upon  whose  works  German  literatiue  had  ihe  greatest  influence,  was 
born  at  Cockermouth  in  1770.  He  was  fir«t  educated  at  Hawkeshead  School 
on  the  banks  of  Ealhwaite  Water,  and  afterwards  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1791.     Previous  to  this,  he  made  a 
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bhnrttouron  the  continent,  and  pa  seed  through  France,  at  the  time  when 
the  whole  land  was  madly  revelling  in  it!  newborn  freedom.  The  end  of 
1791  law  him  ai;ain  on  the  continent,  in  active  and  zealous  co-operation  widi 
the  Girondists,  whose  fate  he  nairowly  escaped.    The  execntion  of  Louii 

XVI.  doca  not  seem  to  have  anected  hi«  sympathiea  for  the 
wor.ui- .rth-i  Revolutionary'  party;  the  enthusiastic  dreams  of  liberty  which 
■kkrr  Hiihi  buoyed  up  hia  young  mind  appeared  in  his  Descriptivi  Stulchn, 
ll»K,.liiilon.     published  in  1793;  and  when  England  declared  war  againat  the 

French  Government,  he  took  their  side  against  his  own  country. 
Wordsworth's  friends  now  wished  him  to  enter  the  Church ;  he  hint- 
self  had  some  thoughts  o(  studying  for  the  law,  or  twcomiog  ft 
joarnalist,  when  a  legacy  left  to  him  by  a  friend,  removed  all  pre- 
Bent  anxiety  about  a  livelihood.  He  settled  down  in  Someraetahiie 
with  his  sister,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge,  and  in  conjunction  with 
that  kindred  spirit,  planned  and  published  a  volume  called  Lyrical  Ballads 
(1798)  ;  the  first  piece  being  Coleridge's  AkcUhI  Mariner,  and  the  rest  of  the 

poL-ms  beini;  his  own.  The  two  friendi  next  made  a  tour  in 
mi pnm or  Germany,  where  ihe  Prcliidt  was  begun;  and  on  returning  to 
th*  Pwhuk.     England,  Wordsworth   removed  to  Grasmere,    where  he  Tcwded 

with  his  sister  for  nine  years;  during  which  period  he  maniell ; 
and  finished  the  Prelude  in  the  winter  of  1805-6. 

This  poem,  which  was  not  puhlished  till  i8;o,  is,  observes  an  accom- 
plished critic,*  the  history  of  Wordsworth's  poetical  groivth  from  a  child. 
and  reveals  him  as  the  poet  of  Nature  and  of  Man.  These  subjects,  in 
fact, are  Wordsworth's  favourite  themes  ;  and  though  his  idealism  IB  aoine- 
times  unintelligible,  his  worship  of  Nature  is  always  ennoblinf;  and  impres- 
sive. To  his  lofty  and  profound  imagination,  the  whole  Universe  was  a 
living  and  sentient  being  whose  soul  was  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  whose 
powers,  feelings,  and  even  desires  and  thoughts,  acting  upon  the  mind 
of  man,  produced  the  true  harmony  between  Nature  and  Humanity- 
Wordsworth  was  drawn  away  for  a  lime,  from  this  calm  and  thooghl- 
ful  study  of  th.il  Mysterious  Life  which  fills  all  things,  by  the  active 
part  he  took  in  the  'French  Revolution.  He  then  regarded  Humanity 
as  superior  to,  and  distinct  fiom  Nature.  But  when  his  dreams  of 
new  life  of  liberty  were  broken  by  the  issues  of   that  memorable  mm 

ment.  his  mind  was  darkened,  and   he  neither  loved  Nature  n 
Hioi^iMi       cared   for  Man.      He  was  reclaimed  from  this  unhappy  conditi.- 
inaiinin-        j,y  |,jj  sister  Dorothy,  and  in  their  quiet  retirement  at  Grasmere, 
gm  him.        jji^  p^^  learned  to  gather  from  the  lowly  virtues  of  the  pcasantiT 

around  him,  tmer  views  of  mankind  than  the  doctrina 
of  the  Revolution  had  taught  him.  After  this  his  former  arilour  for 
freedom  and  hatred  of  oppression  revived,  and  in  a  series  of  maeniRcent 
Sonneli,  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  are  equal  to  those  of  Muton,  he 
expressed  his  emotions  on  all  the  great  movements  of  the  French  war;  hit 
righteous  indignation  at  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon,  and  his  BympalUet 
with  the  vanqnished  and  oppressed  .f 
Wordswoith's  circumstances  about  this  time  were  rendered  easy  by  the 

Eaymenl  of  a  large  debt,  due  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  to  hia  father,  who  hii 
eenlawai;enl  to  that  nobleman,  and  by  his  subsequent  appointment  to 
the  lucrative  and  almost  nominal  office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  in  thecouotlT 

*B«T.ai;ciptoi:dBrooke,  ll.A.,"Prtmorof  Eugllab  Lltentore.'         f  jui 


of  Westmorland.  In  1807,  another  set  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  appeared,  and 
in  1S14  hia  philosophical  poem,  the  Excursion.  After  this,  he  produced  a 
long  succession  of  poems ;  the  Wltitt  Dot  o/Rylsloni,  aromantic  tale  founded 
on  the  ruin  of  a  northern  family  in  the  Civil  War;  Sonmts  oh  Ihi  Rivtr 
Daddon;  PcUt  Bell;  The  Waggoiur;  Yarrow  revisited,  and  many  others. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  removed  to  Rydal  Mount,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1B50.  For  the  last  seven  years  of  hia  lift, 
he  held  the  office  of  poet -laureate,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  death 
of  his  friend  Southey.  He  lies  in  the  green  churchyard  of  Grasmere,  and 
no  spot  in  the  Lake  country  is  :iiore  sacred  than  his  grave. 

WordBworth  isBoed  his  first  work  aa  an  eiperiment,  to  ascertain 
how  iar  a  Bimpler  kind  of  poetry  than  that  lu  qbo,  would 
Afford  penaftnent  interest  to  readers.     He  contended  that  ^''''^°' 
the  humblest  sabjucts  were  fit  for   poetry,  and  that  tho  muMi. 
language  adopted,   should  be   that  which  was    used   in 
homblo   and  rustic  life.     This   theory  was   aEEuiled   with  ridicule, 
especially  by  Jeffrey  and  the  critics  of  the  F.diiihuryh  Rerien- ;  but  it 
was  felt  that  whatever  might  bo  the  tbeorj'  of  the  poet,  he  possessed 
a  vein  of  pure  and  exalted  description  and  meditation,  which  it  was 
impossible  not   to  feel  and  admire.       Wordsworth,  however,  soon 
forgot  his  tlieory,  and   ventured,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  loftiest 
themes ;  and  ill  calm,  sustained   elevation  of  thought,  appropriate 
imagery,  and  intense  feeling,  ho  often  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
sublime  strains  of  Milton.* 

6L  Samael  Taylor  Coleridge.— In  all  that  constitutes  artistic 
character,  the  poetry  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  is  a  con- 
trast to    that  of  his  friend  and  associate  Wordsworth.  '^^*- 
While  the  latter  stands  foremost  and  almost  alone,  as  tlie  niwwdF. 
poet  of  ordinary  English  life,  the  former  is  unrivalled  for  ^fJ^J"* 
the  wild  witchery  of  his  imagination,  the  exqtiisile  music  of 
his  rcrso,  and  the  perfection  of  its  style  and  composition. 

In  hiB  life  also  Coleridge  presents  as  great  a  contrast  to  his  &jend.     Bom 
in  1772,  in  the  parish  of  Otiery  St.  Mary,   Devonshire,  of  which   his  father 
was  the  vicar,  his  career  was  one  of  almost  continued  poverty  and    depend 
ence.     He  was  educated   at    Chriil't  Hospital,    passed  thence  to    Jesas 
College,  Cambridge,  but  bccomine  obnoxious  by  his  republican  sentimentt, 
lei^  abruptly  without   taking  his  degree.     He  then  entered  the  army  ai   a 
common   soldier;    was    discharged     on    (he     discovery  of  his 
position  ;  and  soon  after  made  the  acquaintance  of  Southey  at  Hit 
Bristol,  with  whom  and  other  young  enthusiasts,  he  meditated  <k>«iiaM 
the  esiabli^ment  of  a    commonwealth,  on  the  banks  of  the  ""'■ 
Susqnehannah,    which    should     have   neither     king  nor  ptiest 
lo    mar   iu    felicity.     Want  of  lunds    alone     prevented    the   emigration 
of    these     youthful      speculators,      bat     did      not      deter     them     irom 
*  CbuDbjis't  CyalOFadl*  •/  EntUib  Utarature  ^^ 
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marriage,  Coleridge  manying  a  girl,  whose  aister  was  Soathe^'a  wife, 
uid  then  for  the  sake  of  economy,  retiring  to  a  cottage  at 
Nether  Stowey.  in  Somerset  shire.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Words- 
worth, who  resided  with  his  sister  at  Allfoxden  in  the  neighbrnnhood- 
During  this  period,  bcEides  working  for  the  boohscltcrs,  Coleridge  officiated 
as  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Taunton  ;  but  after  his  visit  with  Wordiworth  to 
Germany,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  Wedgewooda  of 
Staffordshire,  he  went  to  live  with  Southey  at  Keswick,  and  there  became 
re-converttd  to  his  former  faith.  With  the  exception  of  some  temporary 
interruption n,  Coleridge  remained  in  the  Lake  district  for  ten  yean,  and 
about  itjio  repaired  to  London,  where  alter  some  fiirther  vicissitude,  be 
found  an  asylum  for  the  rest  of  hie  days  in  the  house  of  Mt.  Gilltnan. 
surgeon,  in  Highgale.     He  died  in  1S34. 

The  life  of  Coleridge,  thus  rapidly  sketched,  bears  a  strildog 
rosutublitnce  to  liis  works.  He  planned  many  things,  ret 
"ima'"''!'  <^™p'*t*!'i  nothinft ;  and  his  fiiicat  prodnctiona  are  (mlj 
bturoitn.  fragments — but  they  arc  noble  and  grand.  It  is  not 
therefore  the  quantity  of  work  that  he  has  left  behind  him, 
but  the  quality  of  it,  which  hae  rendered  his  name  immortal.  In 
this  respect,  it  if>  simply  perfect  and  unique ;  and  for  metrical 
harmony,  and  witching  strain  of  sapomaturnl  fancy,  there  is  nothing 
in  our  langungo  to  bo  compaved  with  ChnxiuM  (1805),  and  Khubla 
KhiiH,  or  with  the  Anciriit  Manner  published  in  Wordsworth's  first 
scries  of  Lyrkal  h.iUadi,  (1798). 

Coleridge's  fame  has  been  further  enhanced  by  his  Table  Talk, 
and  particularly  liy  his  .S/inJ'.^Jcn'Hicri/iViijij.  In  this  respect,  he 
also  stands  nnrivallod,  for  profound  thought  and  cnrions  eniditton, 
and  for  that  wonderful  diacerument,  by  which  ho  penetrated  and 
embraced  the  wbolo  mo.ining  of  his  anthor,  and  threw  upon  it  the 
light  of  his  own  creative  mind  and  Boggestive  tiincy.'' 

62.  Robert  Sonthey. — \VhiIo  Coleridge,  thas  gifted  with  int«l- 
lectoal  powers  of  the  highest  order,  wrote  too  little,  Robert  Soathey, 
the  third  poet  of  the  school,  wrote  too  much,  and  is  said 
*'"k^'tC.  ^  hvce  burned  more  verses  than  he  published.  His 
voinminoui  time,  howcvcr,  was  entirely  devoted  to  literature  ;  and 
every  day  and  hour  had  its  appointed  task ;  hia  library 
vas  his  world,  and  bis  books  were  his  most  cherished  companions. 

Southey  was  bom  in  Bristol,  where  his  fatherwas  a  linen  draper,  in  1774. 
He  received  his  education  at  Westminster  school,  entered  Ballio)  Colletfc, 
Oxford,  and  was,  like  Wordsworth,  designed  for  the  Church.  But  he  also  was 
smitten  with  republican  Eentiments  and  Unitarian  principles,  and  his  aca- 
demiccareerwas  abruptly  closed,  likethatof  Coleridge,  in  1794.  He  mani. 
fesled  bis  revolutionary  ideas  at  this  time,  by  the  publication  of  a  poem  on 
■  CbBiiil)en'sC!c1o[ni]in. 
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Vfal  TyUr,  and  of  another  on  Joa»  of  Are.  Bat  he  toon  cast  off  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  thesG  early  poems,  and  hit  tnture  writings  were  all  marked  by 
a  too  intolnam  attachment  to  Church  and  State.  Between  179;  and 
1800  he  visited  the  PeninBDla,  and  ilndied  law  in  Gray's  Inn ;  but  the  latter 
pursuit  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  be  turned  to  literature  as  a  more  con- 
genial profesBJon.  In  1801  he  published  his  epic  poem  of  Thalaha,  Iht  Dt- 
stToyir,  an  Arabian  fiction  of  ^eat  beauty  and  magnificence ;  and  three  yttn 
later  issued  a  volurrc  of  Metrical  Taltt,  which  was  tollowed  in  1805  by 
Modoc,  another  epic  poem  founded  on  a  Welsh  story.  Meanwhile  be  had 
fixed  bis  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Greta,  near  Keswick,  and  began 
those  habits  of  incessant  llterajy  study,  which  in  the  end  wore  him  out.  In 
1810  appeared  his  ^eatesl  poetical  work,  The  Curse  of  Ktkama,  and  in  1814. 
Roderic*.  the  last  of  the  Golhs,  a  noble  and  pathetic  poem,  but  like  the  rett 
of  his  epics,  too  redundant  in  description.  In  1813.  Southey  wai  appointed 
poet  laureate,  and  in  pursuance  of  hi»  office,  compoBcd  the  Vision  of  Judg. 
rami,  on  the  death  of  George  the  Third.  His  courtly  strains  and  strong 
Tory  views  did  not  advance  his  reputation  ;  and  they  were  mercilessly  ridi- 
culed at  the  time  by  Lord  Byron,  m  another  Vision — one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, though  wild  and  profane,  of  the  productions  of  thai  undisciplined  genius. 

Sonthoy'a  best  poetry  was  written  before  he  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  after  which  his  works  were  mainly  in  prose.     Yet  admirable 
u  these  are  for  the  purity  of  their  style,  none  of  tfaem  are  really 
poptilor  except  his   lAfe  of  Nehon  ;    while   his   poemB  are   now 
entirely  neglected,  except  by  stndenta  and  critical  readers. 
The  reason  of  this  is,   that  his    poetical  fictions  are  wild  ^||L^^^ 
and  sapematnral,  and  have  no  hold  on  haman    affeetionfl.  Aimmn 
His  observation  was  of  boobs,  not  of  Nature  ;   and  Uie  |JJI^^J]J^ 
stately  and  copions  flow  of  his  Tersification,  nnreUered 
by  bnrsts  of  passion,  or  eloquent  sentiment,  becomes  heavy  and 
monotoDuns,  in  its  imiform  smoothness  and  dignity.*     He  died  in 
1643,  and  lies  in  Crosthwaitc  Chnrchyard,  near  Keswick. 

63.    Sir  Walter   Scott. — Unlike    Wwrdsworth    and  Coleridge, 
Sonthey  did  not  draw  his  inspiratioas  from  the  modem  Kteratnre  of 
Germany,  bnt  rather  from  the  old  ballad  and  romantic  poetry  of 
Spain.     Walter  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  thongh  not  of  the  same 
Bchoot    as  the  so-called  Lnks  poeti,   was  early   a  drinker  st  the 
fonntain  of  German  poetry,  attd  commenced  his  literary  career  with 
the  translation  of  Bnrger's  Tjtnar*  (1796).     His  robnet  and  manly 
character,  however,  and  his  strong  love  of  country,  saved 
him  from  the  extravagances  mto  which  other  imttators  of  ^;f^*^ 
the  German  writers  fell ;  and  as   he  soon  found  in  tiie  km  trw 
old  ballad  poetry  of  his  own  land,  all  the  features  which  IJJJJJ^ 
had    most  attracted  him   in   his  foreign  favonritefi,   he 
*  ChandMn**  Oye1r]a>au. 


mnon  or  thk  piopue. 


gftve  himself  np,  &ImoBt  ezclnsivelj,  to  tlie  more  congenial  iaspin- 
tion  of  bis  native  mioBtrelsj.  His  poems,  accordingly,  are  ml]  Iajb 
and  roDUUices  of  chivalrj,  but  infinitelj  finer  than  any  that  had 
prerionsly  appeared.  The  Jjay  of  the  Last  Mingtrel  (1606) 
BupriBed  all  readers  vcith  a  long  and  elaborate  poem,  which 
combined  to  the  interest  and  enticement  of  a  novel,  legendair 
lore,  a  love  of  the  chivalrous  and  Bupematnral,  and  deBcriptive 
powers,  arraj'cd  in  flowing  verae  and  poetic  glow.  Marmion 
(1808),  undoabtedly  the  moBt  magnificent  of  his  poems,  carried 
the  same  feelings  to  a  higher  pitch ;  and  the  Ijody  of  the  Lake 
(1610),  more  domestic  in  its  attractions,  was  instantly  popular. 
The  success  of  these  works  made  poetry  the  rago;  and  those  poets 
who  were  already  in   the  field,  were  spurred  to  renewed  activity.* 

Scott  followed  up  these  poems  with  the  Vision  of  Don 
Bj™^p«-  Koderick  (1811),  Rokehy  (1813),  the  Lord  of  the  Ule, 
T^^^  (1814).  an*  others  that  ore  too  .well  known  to  need 
■wuusi].     enumeration.     But  they  were   all  inferior  to  his  early 

works ;  and  Byron  appeared  with  a  more  finished,  nerroas 
and  lofty  style  of  poetry,  and  eclipsed  the  northern  minatrel. 
Scott,  however,  was  too  dauntless  and  intrepid,  and  pos- 
sessed too  many  resources  to  despond  under  this  reverse ;  and 
just  as  his  poetical  genius  began  to  flag  in  its  powers,  there  arose 

the  more  potent  genius  of  the  novelist.  In  1814  began 
Artwur*  that  long  and  magnificent  series  of  prose  fictions — the 
yi'^M\t  ^^'"'^"'''y   i\'ore?j,    which,   for   sevonteeQ  years,  delighted 

Honk.         the  world  with  the  varied  creations  of  the  great  Enchanter, 

and  which  will  continue  to  eiert  their  power,  as  long  as 
the  plays  of  Shakspere,  to  which  alone  they  can  be  compared. 

Scott's  great  work  as  a  poet  was  the  perfection  of  the  narrative 
poem  ;  but  his  diction  is  careless  and  incorrect.  He  looked  oolj 
at  broad  and  general  efl'ects  ;  and  in  striving  to  make  pictures,  in 
which  he  is  nnrivalled,  he  neglected  melody.  He  was  bom  in 
Edinbnrgh  1771,  and  after  a  Ufe  of  singular  changes  of  fortune, 
ennobled  by  one  heroic  stmggle,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
literature,  died  in  18S2,  at  his  mansion  of  Abbotsford.f 

64.  Byron. — While  Scott,  more  intent  npon  the  development  of 
his  plot  and  the  chivtUrotts  machinery  of  his  romantic  tales,  never 
pierced  below  the  surface  of  his  own  heart,  or  gave  expression 
to   his  own   feelings,    Byron,   his  great  rival  in   narrative  poetry, 

vm.,  6«B-TK>. 
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delighted  in    self-portroitare,  and  atirrod  Uie  depths  of    htuaan 
paaaioD.     The   toaching  iitcidenta  of  his  early  life ;  his 
rank,  jonth,  and  mierortanea  ;  hie  exile  from  England  ;  csh^ 
the  myatery  which  he  loved  to  throw  round  his  history  ?'"'Tj 
and   feelbgs  ;     the    apparent    depth   of   his    Bufferings  g^ 
and    attachments  ;  and  his  very  misanthropy  and  soepti- 
cism,   are   all  described   in  hie    passionate    and   gracefol   poetry, 
relieved  by  borsts   of  tenderness   and    pity,    and    the  incidental 
expression  of  high  and    holy  feelings.     He  thns   concentrated   a 
degree  of  interest  and  anxiety  on  hie  several  public    appearances, 
which  was    altogether    nnparalleled   in    htorature ;  and   for  some 
years  he    was    worshipped  aa    tho   only  poet.      The    chivalry  of 
Scott,    the    philosophy    of    Word  a  worth,      the     imaginative    lore 
of    Soathey,    and    even  the    lyrical      beauties    of     Mooro    and 
Campbell,    were   for     a    time    eclipaed    by     his    greater    li^t.* 
But    his    philosophy    of  life    was    false  and  pemicioua,    though 
it  was    concealed    by    his    splendour ;  it    was    all  centred  ronnd 
himself;   and  it  betrayed  no  interest   in  those  human   queations 
which  were  so  strongly  felt  by  Wordsworth  and  Shelley. 
The  false  romance  which  B3rTon  thus  threw  around  him-  ini«ua  ^r- 
self,  wore  away  after  hie  death  ;    and  his  reputation  snf-  ^!^'I  °' 
fere d  accordingly.     During  the  last  few  years,   however,  i™™- 
he  has  been  more  justly  estimated  ;  and  for   strength   of 
intellect,  and  the  ease  of  his  composition,  he   has  been  compared  to 
Dryden.     The  personality  of  his  writings  is  most  clearly   aoen   in 
the  Gaiour    and  the  Bride  of  Abydoa  (181S)  ;   the  Coriair   and 
Lara  (1%U)  :  Childe  Harold,  Manfred,   Cui.i  and    Werner    (1814- 
1820),  all  of  which  are  delineation  a  of  thcvarions  phases  of  his  mind. 
Don  Juan  is  distinct  from   these ;  it  is  not  a  picture  of  his  own 
morbid  self,  but  ia  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  satire  against  cant 
and  convention aliam,  though  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast  can  scarcely 
be  commendod.     It  is  accounted  his  greatest  poem,  overflowing  as 
it  is  with  wit,  earcasm,    and  humour  ;  and  pervaded  with  that  love 
of  freedom,   and   sympathy   for  the   oppressed,   to   which  indeed 
Byron  sacrificed  his  life.     He  died  in  1824  at  the  ago  of  thirty-six 
at  MisBolongbi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  enconragc  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  t 

65.  Shelley  and  Keats. — Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  next  poet 

who  took  np  the  ideas  of  the  RevoIuUon,  produced  his  Qu£en  Hah 

in  1812,   before  be  was  twenty  years  of  age  ;   and  though  tfa« 

•  chambrrt'i  OjclapRdte  of  Eii(U*L  Litanton.  t  IblcL 
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poadi  w&a  erode  uid  defective,  it  abounded  in  passagoa  of  gnat 
powvr   and    melody,  and    contained   promiseB  of  greater   powers. 

Tlioao  wore  fulfilled  in  Al-iater  nr  the  Hpirit  of  Solitude  ;  the  RtvoU 
nf  Idam  ;  the  Cfiici—i\it  noblest  tragedy  since  the  Elizabethao 
age, —  and  ospfciall;  in  the  splendid  lyric  drama  of  Promethetu 
UnhonniS.  Shelley,  however,  had  few  contcmpotur 
*'ii'i '  admirers  ;  his  ideas  coming  after  the  reaction  agaiiut 
i!dwj>iui  the  French  Hevolution,  were  deooanced  and  dreadsd  - 
th.  iiiint  iind  ho  woa  the  victim  of  a  cruel  persecution.  His  Qtwm 
Moduibin.     ^fiil'  was  certainly  an  attack  on  all  existing  forms  of  rali- 

giou,  which  ha  riiahly  estimated  as  they  were  professed, 
without  regard  to  the  innate  purity  of  their  principles.  It  was  the 
groat  article  of  his  faith,  that  if  men  were  taught  and  indnced  to 
treat  their  fellows  with  love,  charity,  and  equal  rights,  this  earth 
would  become  a  paradise.  This  idea  of  the  futnre  perfection  of 
mankind  in  a  future  golden  age,  was  new  to  literature,  and  was 
uiiiiitoltigil'le  to  Shelley's  contemporaries ;  hence  the  poet  was  not 
appreciated  for  those  rare  qualities  of  his  genius  which  are  noir 
generally  acknowledged.  The  Revolt  of  hlnm  was  written  ander 
the  same  inspiration  as  Qu'^  "  .'f"*  ;  and  in  it,  the  poet  cndeavonred 
to  rouRO  taeu  trom  the  apatliy  and  despair,  into  which  the  fkilore 
of  the  Revolutionary  ideas  had  thrown  them  ;  and  to  show  them 
wliat  thev  should  strive  and  hope  for,  and  destroy."^ 

The  whole  of  Shelley's  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been 
enumerated,  were  written  withm  the  brief  space  of  ten  years,  aa  he 
was  ilrowned  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia,  in  1822,  when  he  was  only  in 
hie  29tli  year.  His  remains  were  laid  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
in  Rome,  where  Keats,  the  last  of  the  poeta  who  were  the  offspring 
of  that  impulse  which  began  with  Cowper  and  Bnms,  also  Ues. 

This  most  sensitive  of  poets,  was,  like  Shelley,  cut  off,  ere  his 
genius  ripened,  dying  in  bis  25th  year  (1821)  of  a  consumption, 

hastened,  it  is  said,  by  the  severe  criticism  which  hia  first 
KW1WU  poem  Eiuiymion.  (1818)  received  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
Srtrt^Joio-  ^^  poems  are  all  upon  subjects  of  Greek  and  mediKTsl 
imjinj  life,  EniiymMn  and  Hyperion  belonging  to  the  formsr, 
inxn^.        and  Imhella  and  the  Eve  oj  St.  AijneiheXoa^a^   to  t^ 

latter.  In  this  respect,  ho  marks  not  only  the  close  of 
the  Revolationary  School  of  poets,  but  is  also  the  originator  of  the 
present  school,  which,  like  him,  finds  its  chief  inspiration  in  Qreek 
mythok^  and  media  vol  romance,  t 

•  Rtopford  BtooIm'i  Primar.  161 . 
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66.  Minor  Poets  of  the  Berolntionary  Era. — The  pMts  wha^e 
character  and  works  have  now  been  ozamined,  were  the  great^ 
of  thoso  vho  brightened  the  age  of  George  the  Third.  BeeideB 
them  there  were  many  others  whose  poetry  is  Btill  read.  Among 
these  are  TAoffwi  Beattie,  vitbor  of  the  Mtiwlrei  (1771) ;  Henry 
Kirke  White,  who  aocompliahed  more  by  the  example  of  his  life  than 
by  hia  writings ;  Eogers,  the  poet  or  taste  and  refinement,  and 
anthor  of  Italy  and  the  FUusures  of  Memory  ;  Moore,  whose  Irith 
Melodieri,  vntiea  and  adapted  to  old  Irish  aira,  nnder  the  excitement 
of  the  French  Bevolutioo,  contributed  so  much  to  the  kindling 
of  a  nationalistic  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  ultimately  to  CathoUe 
Emancipation ;  TJiomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
bnt  renowned  for  his  splendid  war  lyrics  of  HolieiiltnJen,  tlie  Battle 
oftht  liatlie,  and  the  Marixera  of  Enyland;  I^,k  Hunt  ;  Charlet 
Lamh,  author  of  the  delightful  Estai/s  of  F.liu  ;  Hogij,  the  EttrUk 
Shepherd ;  Bishop  Heber,  Jame»  Montgomery,  I'roctor  (Barry  Corn- 
wall), Milmaii  and  Mi-s.  Uemuns.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these,  merit 
no  higher  designation  than  that  of  agreeable  or  elegant  versifiers, 
whose  workfi  have  no  inward  lire,  no  grand  idea,  and  no  marked 
character. 

67.  Prose  Literature. — The  prose  Uteratnre  of  this  period  may 
be  dismissed  with  a  few  brief  notices. 

In  the  department  of  fiction,  the  highly  wrought  tcndemeBB  and 
pathos  of  Richardson,  and  the  models  of  real  life,  wit  and 
humour  in  Fielding,  SmoLett,  and  Sterne,  produced  some  J^jJ^  ** 
excellent  imitations  in  Mackemie'i  Man  of  Feeling  :  Dr. 
Moore's  Zeluco,aDi  Min  Burner's  Evelina.  Hat  these  writers 
exercised  little  influence  on  the  national  taste,  and  there  ensued  * 
dull  period,  in  which  the  novel  sank  into  genoml  contempt.  The 
circulating  libraries  in  town  and  country  swarmed  vith  ficfions,  which 
under  the  name  of  the  Minerva  Press  novels,  were  utterly  worthless ; 
and  the  first  works  which  manifested  a  revival  of  talent  were  the 
Old  English  Manor  Home  of  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  /ncAioWi 
Sim/ilf  Story  (1701),  and  the  romantic  tales  of  Mrs.  Radeliffe. 
After  those  came  the  political  tales  of  Holcroft  and  Godtein, 
the  latter  of  whom,  in  his  Caleb  Williamt,  showed  that  he 
was  animated  by  the  fire  of  genius,  and  possessed  grettt 
intellectual  power  and  energy.  Next  came  Mrt.  Opie,  with, 
her  pathetic  and  graceful  domestic  stories  ;  Mi»»  Edge- 
Krrih,  with  her  Irish  tales ;  and  .Ifin  Auilin,  with  her 
eiqnisite  delineations  of  every  day  English  society  and  character. 
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IB  Sense  and  SfnrUiilUi/,  Pride  and  Prfjudiee,  Emma,  MarufitU 
Park,  and  Penuiaiun,  all  of  which  wore  written  between  IBII  utd 
1817.  Lastly,  to  crown  all,  Sir  Walter  Scott  commeoced  in  1814 
the  Wurrrley  -Vuty/s,  whicb  completely  eitermmated  the  monstroiu 
stories  of  the  ^nerva  Press,  and  raised  the  whole  literature  of 
fiction  into  one  of  the  gruntest  iuflneuces  which  act  oa  the  humsn 
mind. 

Tho  bistoricul  works  of  tliis   period   for  excelled    those   of  the 

preceding  une  in  depth  of  research  and  intriasic  valoe. 

BkMicii      pubUc  archives  and  private  collections  were  made  more 

acceasiblc,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  was  obtained 

of  many  deportments  of  history,   particularly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

period,  nnd  the  growth  of  the  English  Constitntion. 

The  first  writer  whose  works  tlius  showed  an  increased  diligence 
m  investigation,  was  Sharon  Turner,  author  of  a  Huton/ o/ tkt 
Amjlo  8,i.rons  (1790),  and  of  a  Hixlory  of  Ennlaiui  in  the  MiddU 
Aijex  ;  and  the  next  was  7'r.  Limjnrd,  ft"  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who 
by  the  publication  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  hie  Hittory  of 
J-Jnglaiid,  in  1819,  and  the  subsequent  continaation  of  his  narrative 
to  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  displayed  talents  of  a  high  order, 
in  acutencss  of  analysis  and  descriptive  powers,  as  well  as  patient 
industry  in  collecting  materials  from  original  resources.  Thongh 
his  ivork  is  ialluenced  by  his  dislike  of  the  Reformation,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  impartial  than  Hume  or  Bobertson.  In  thia 
respect,  uo  historian  stands  so  high  as  Henri/  Ilatliim,  who  pnb- 
lished  bis  first  work— J'.'uny/ic  durin//  the  Mutdte  Agrs,  in  1818. 
Possessing  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  application, 
this  admiiablu  miter  united  such  an  ardent  love  of  truth  with  such 
an  accurate  judgment  of  the  relative  value  of  facts  and  things,  that 
his  works  are  peculiarly  free  from  prejudice,  supporting  principles 
and  not  men.  The  ueit  work  that  be  published — the  Conatitutionat 
Hi*lonj  of  England  (1827)— set  on  foot  a  new  kind  of  history,  which 
has  since  been  so  ably  explored  and  extended  ;  and  his  last  work 
on  the  lAleriiture  of  Europe  (1837-6)  is  a  monument  of  emditioa. 

Among  the  remaining  most  brilliant  prose  writers  of  this  period, 
may  be  mentioned,  those  eminent  critics  and  reviewers 
iurll™,  '"^"  exerted  so  great  an  influence  over  the  literature, 
politics  and  philosophy  of  their  time ;— namely,  Sidnet/ 
Smith,  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Mackintosh  and  HazlUt  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bevieiv,  founded  in  1802 ;  Vrofeswr  Wiiaon,  poet,  novelist,  essayist, 
and  tho  "  Christopher  North  "  of  Blachtood't  Magaane,  began  in 
1817 ;  and  Soiilhei/,  of  the  Quarterly  iirt'wic,  established  in  1609. 
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SionoH  TI.— GENERAL  LIFE  AND  MAKNERS.        • 

68-  SbamelesB  Character  of  the  Age.— Hard  Drinking.— Tb« 
social  life  of  Englood  in  the  eighteenth  centorj  preBentg  a  melui* 
cfaoly  picture  of  coarseness  and  licentiouencBS,  and  unless,  remarks 
a  modem  writer,*  we  are  to  discredit  the  concorrent  testimony  of 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  stage,  the  records  of  courts  of  jnetice,  pri- 
vate letters,  and  tradition,  the  depravitj  of  mumerH  in  this  country 
after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  not  excelled  in  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  in  the  decay  of  the  old  French 
monarchy. 

When  George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne,  this  relaxation  of 
moral  and  rel^ous  restiaint  was  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Men 
like  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  who  lived  in  open  profligacy,  and  who  ^l'S2« 
founded,  with  the  notoriooa  "Wilkes  and  Selnyn,  the  mouun. 
execrable  Franciscui  Clnh,  occupied  the  most  prominent 
posts,  without  scandal  to  the  Government  ;  while  Ministers  sucli 
as  Pitt  and  Fox,  infinitely  more  illiistrious  for  their  talents 
and  btateemanehip,  incurred  no  loss  of  character  hy  their  ex- 
cesses— the  first  in  drinking,  and  the  second  in  gambling.  This 
was  the  age  in  &ct  of  four  bottle  and  six  bottle  men ;  when 
the  beet  of  company  devoted  many  hours  at  a  sitting  to  ths 
circolatiqp  of  the  glass  ;  and  when  it  was  considered  the  height  of 
hospitality  and  good  fellowship,  to  compel  the  guests  to  drink  until 
they  arrived  at  a  state  of  delirium  and  iuBonsibility.'t  Some  idea 
of  the  general  prevalence  of  intemperate  habits  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  the  consumption  of  oxciseable  liquors  was  aa 
largo  then,  as  it  Is  now,  although  the  population  has  increased 
three  fold.] 

60.  PreTBlence  of  QambUng. — The  passion  for  play  vros  as  wide- 
spread as  that  for  strong  drink.  Horse  racing,  cockfigbting,  bet- 
ting of  every  description,  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  cards  and 
dice,  were  the  chief  employment  of  many,  and  were  tampered  with, 
more  or  IcBs,  by  almost  every  person  in  the  higher  ranks  of  liliB, 
Every  fftshionable  assembly  was  a  gaming  house.  When  a  lady 
received  company,  card  tables  were  provided  for  all  the  guests, 
and  cards  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  entertainment,  even 
when  arrangements   were   made   for   dancing.       To  the  gay  fre- 
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qnentcrs  of   thpeo  motlcv  ussemblsgeB,  games  of  skill  ware  too 

^ow  and  ubetrase ;  uonsoqiiciitly,  Buch  games  as  Loo,  Chance, 
Htizard,  llasnot,  and  Faro,  nhici)  enabli'd  them  to  win  or  lose  their 
money  nitliout  mental  effort,  were  chiefly  in  vogne.  The 
Hai>t>.ri>«i  fttU'iiipts  minle  by  the  Legislature  to  pnt  down  this  spirit 
wtai"''^  fif  Siimlihn^'  were  generally  incffeetnal,  Gnmoa  of  Chiinee 
™iw,  hiul    been  doelared  illegal  in    1739;    bat  the    Act    wu 

fvudi'd ;  and  then  all  games  with  ono  die  or  more, 
or  will)  any  tables  or  instruments  having  nombeirs  thereon, 
were  also  [inihibilod.  Bnt  it  was  not  foreseen  that  leU«T3 
would  be  us  servie cable  as  numbers,  aud  about  the  close 
of  tlio  American  War,  the  well  kuoTiTi  E.  0.  tables  were 
sot  up  at  Tunbriilgo  Wells,  and  speedily  transferred  to  BaUi, 
vhcro  Beau  Nash,  not  to  otfend  the  decornnt  of  the  Assemhl; 
Boom,  had  the  game  earned  on  in  private  honsea.*  This  de- 
vice  nuswored  until  another  statute  declared  all  public  gftmlug 
hoiiKes  and  gaming  tables  illegal,  on  whieh  private  proprietary  clubs 
were  established — White's,  Brookes's,  and  Boodle's,  where  tike  law 
was  again  evaded,  and  the  deepest  play  took  place.  Xhe  lowest 
stake  hero  was  fifty  pounds ;  it  was  n  eommon  event  for  e.  gentle- 
man to  lose  or  win  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  and  sometimeE  a  whole 
furtnne  was  lost  at  a  single  sitting.  Some  of  those  who  were  thus 
ruined  sought  to  renew  their  resources  in  a  place  or  a  vrife ;  but  the 
greater  number  passed  away  either  to  insolvency  and  starvation,  to 
suicide  or  death  in  a  duel,  without  any  sympathy  from  their  fellows.f 

Few  of  the  leading  men  escaped  the  contagion  of  this  dresdfol 
iashion  ;  Charles  James  Fox,  encouraged  therein  by  his  father, 
was  a  notorious  gamester  ;  but  Pitt,  as  well  as  his  friend  Wilber- 
force,  soon  overcame  the  passion,  and  abandoned  gambling  for  ever.| 
The  powerful  caricatures  uf  Gillray,  and  especially  that  called 
Faro's  dnnijhter,  in  which  he  exposed  to  the  public  ridicole,  three 
titled  ladies,  who  were  brought  before  the  pohco  court  in  Marl- 
borough Street  (J  1th  March,  1797)  for  playing  the  unlawful 
game  of  Faro,  did  more  to  banish  this  vice  from  society  than  aD 
the  laws  enacted  against  it.§ 

Another  mode  of  gambhng  common  at  this  period  was  the  Lot- 
tery. Private  lotteries  were  prohibited  by  law  ;  bnt  state 
ioii«iM,  lotteries  were  a  source  of  revenue ;  and  in  1788,  Pitt 
estimated  that  the  clear  annual  gains  thua  brought  to    the 
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QoTt^rnmeat,  amounted  to  no  lesB  than  £260,000.*  This  pornid- 
ons  mode  of  enrichiDg  the  national  rcvcnaes  was  not  abolished 
before  1S26. 

70.  FashioQable  Places  of  Amusement. — Gaming  was  the  prin- 
cipal nmusement  of  fashionable  asscmhlies  up  to  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third ;  bat  aft«r  the  institution  of  gaming  clubB,  play 
was  conducted  on  too  largo  a  scale,  and  was  too  engrossing  a 
pnraait  to  be  followed  in  mixed  society.  Other  inventions,  there- 
fore, in  which  both  sexes  could  take  patt,  were  invented.  As  the 
fashionable  dinner  hoar  was  at  three  or  four,  the  evening  began 
aboat  seven  o'clock,  and  the  theatre,  a  card  drum,  and  occasion- 
ally a  masquerade,  or  a  Fuliiw  or  illuminated  garden  party, 
constituted  the  varied  ronnd  of  diBsipatiun  in  the  metropohs. 
But  the  increasing  crowds  which  annually  flocked  to  London, 
required  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  antuBements,  and  the 
Bwelagh  and  Vauxhall  gardens,  Comelys  and  the  Pan-  ^^^^"^ 
theon,  became  the  principal  places  of  resort.  The  first 
of  these,  situated  at  Chelsea,  was  opened  in  1742,  and  continued 
to  be  the  chief  place  of  attraction  until  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  usual  amusement,  both  hero  and  at  Vauxhall  was,  to  walk 
about  and  mix  with  the  promiscaouB  throng,  while  the  band  played 
in  the  orchestra ;  and  so  far,  many  pcreona  who  did  not  venture  into 
other  public  assembhee,  found  nothing  objectionable.  Bat  there 
were  too  many  facilities  for  riot  and  druukennesB,  as  well  as  for 
still  more  heinous  vice  and  crime ;  and  Vauxhall  Gardens  became 
such  a  pubLc  scandal  that  the  lessee  was  compelled,  in  1764,  to 
close  the  secluded  portions  of  his  grounds. 

When  the  fashionable  world  found  itself  elbowed  in  theee  places 
of  pubUc  resort,  it  set  up  coteries,  where  profligacy  could  be 
screened  from  the  eyes  of  Uie  vulgar.  Such  was  the  house  opened 
by  Teresa  Cornclys,  a  German  smger,  in  Soho  Square,  whore 
maaqoerades  and  operas  wore  the  ostensible  amusements,  and 
assignations  the  real  business.  So  great  a  scandal  was  caused  by 
these  manqucrades,  tliatthe  proprietress  was  prosecuted  in  1771, 
under  the  Licensing  Act,  and  she  was  convicted  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond.  But  these  shameful  exhibitions  were  in  no  wise 
checked  ;  it  was  at  this  time  (1772)  tliat  the  rival  Pantheon  in 
Oxford  Street  was  opened,  and  fur  several  years,  the  two  establish- 
ments emulated  each  other  in  magnificence  and  gaiety. 

The  most  open  hcenoe  of  manners,  probably  reached  its  utmoat 
•  etoahope'i  EotLuii  vn,  an. 
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limit  tkl  the  institution  of  the  Coleru — a  mixed  clab,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  peoplo  of  fasliioD,  in  which  the  ladies  balloted  for  tha 
geuUemeD,  and  the  gcntletnen  for  the  ladies.  Such  a  brcHch  of 
dehcacy  and  decorum  n-ns  too  (lagrant  even  for  the  coarse  taste  of 
that  dav  ;  and  the  Coiiric  became  the  subject  of  satire  in  eveiy  form, 
some  of  the  lampoons  being  of  the  grossest  character.* 

71.  Fashions  in  Dress. — The  general  extravagance  in  manners 
showed  itself  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  the  &shionB  at 
dress,  which  fumisliud  a  subject  of  never-failing  satire.  The  hoop 
petticoats  had  been  a  subject  of  scandal  in  the  time  of  George  L  ; 
but  the  circular  hoops  of  that  period  were  moderataon 
■luniuiiii  itself,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  robe  giyeo  to  the 
Ik*  iviiH.  ladies  of  the  following  generation.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  American  War,  the  ridicule  of  the  satirist  was  excited 
by  a  now  and  strange  head  dress  which  the  ladies  adopted,  and  in 
which  they  built  up  their  hair  into  a  most  lofty  tower  or  pinnaele, 
until  the  head  with  its  adjuncts,  came  to  be  almost  a  foniUi  of  ttie 
whole  figure.  Kevcral  varieties  of  this  extravagant  fashion  may  be 
traced  in  the  engrayings  of  Uie  day.t 

Men  of  fashion,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  H., 
with  their  huge  periwigs  and  their  clumsy  shoos,  with  buckleq  at 
their  feet  and  at  their  knees,  with  rich  velvet  for  their 
irtbMwiBi  inorning  attire,  and  always  with  a  sword  at  their  side,  had 
Huroiii  been  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  }}eaax  ;  about 
the  year  1749  they  began  to  bo  termed  Fribblee  ;  while 
those  who  had  made  the  Grand  Tonr,  and  returned  home  with  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  continent,  were  styled  Macaronis,  from  the 
peculiar  dish  which  was  fashionable  at  the  tables  of  their  dnbs. 
It  was  the  pride  of  these  fops  to  cany  to  the  utmost  excess,  eTorj 
description  of  dissipation,  effeminacy  of  manners,  and  modish 
novelty  of  dress.  They  began  to  inundate  the  town  in  1772,  and 
were  especially  distinguished  by  an  immense  knot  of  artificial  hair 
behind  their  heads,  by  a  very  small  cocked  hat,  by  an  enormous 
walking  stick  with  long  tassels,  and  by  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  breeches 
of  very  close  cut.  The  Macaronis  caosad  an  extraordinary  sen- 
sation ;  and  for  years  everything  that  was  fashionable  was  d  la 
M.woroni. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  tho  century,  a  taste  for  greater  plainness  and 
simphcity  of  attiro  began  to  spread  among  both  sexes,  owing  to  the 
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jnflneoce  of  republican  France ;  velvet  coats  and  embroidered  ato- 
macberB  were  gradually  relioqniBhed  by  gentlemen,  wbilo  swords 
were  roservod  for  evening  costume,  and  finally  consigned,  as  at 
present,  to  coort  dresa.  Tbo  artificial  head  dress  of  the  ladies  was 
also  discarded,  and  tbe  nataral  hair  allowed  to  form  the  chief  oma* 
mont  of  tbe  bead.  But  the  hair  nas  &izzled  into  abashorcoiffnre  ; 
and  covered  with  an  enormously  broad  brimmed  bat ;  while 
the  dress  of  the  body  was  gathered  into  an  inmiense  projection  be- 
fore and  behind,  of  the  shape  of  a  balloon,  and  called  a  huffont. 
About  1794,  this  fashion  underwent  a  complete  change  ;  ladies 
then  appeared  with  narrow  skirts  and  ebort  waists ;  while  their 
heads  were  surmounted  with  tall  feathers.  Tbe  changes  that  fol- 
lowed after  this  were  numerous.  A  beau  in  full  dress,  at  tbo  end 
of  tbe  century,  wore  large  Hessian  boots,  with  a  closely  buttoned 
coat  having  high  bunches  on  the  shoulders ;  his  cravat  was  larg« 
and  rose  above  the  cbin,  and  the  hat  be  wore  approached  in  shape 
to  that  worn  at  tbe  present  day.  The  bat,  bowovor,  soon  gave  way 
to  an  enormous  military  cap,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  eqnally 
monstrous  straw  bonnet  adopted  by  the  ladies.  Tbe  variations  of 
ooatumo  now  noticed,  together  with  many  otbers,  will  be  best  nnder- 
stood  on  referring  to  contemporary  illos^tions,  or  to  tbe  examples 
in  the  Pictorial  Hi*iory. 

72.  Country  Squires. — Althongb  the  bad  example  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society  produced  a  corresponding  depravity  among  all 
the  ranks  below  them,  it  is  almost  pleasant  to  turn  from  the 
monotonous  gambling  of  the  fashionables  to  the  roogher  amuse- 
ments of  the  country  gentlemen.  Dnring  tbe  earlier  Georgian 
period,  the  inhubitants  of  the  distant  counties  were  regarded 
aa  a  spccii's  almost  oa  different  from  those  of  tiw  metro- 
polis, as  the  aborigines  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Xfaeir  man- 
ners as  well  as  their  dialects  were  entirely  provincial  ;  and 
.  tboir  dress  no  more  resembled  the  habits  of  the  town,  than 
the  TnrkiKh  and  Cbineso.  Ws  have  a  picture  of  tbe  average 
country  gentleman  in  Fielding's  Squire  \Ve»Urn,  who  was  a  roar- 
ing, drinking  foxbuntur  ;  coarse  and  passionate  ;  und  violent  in  bis 
politics.  And  Goldsmith's  Tony  Lumpkin  is  an  equally  faithful 
portrait  iif  bi^  illiterate  and  ill-bred  heir,  whoso  foul  conversation 
was  bos|irinklud  with  oaths,  and  who  found  his  most  congenial 
asBociatos  among  the  fi'oi|ucnters  of  thu  village  ali'house.  Yet  tho 
country  Rcjuiro,  rough  and  uncouth  as  ho  was,  and  full  of  stupid, 
obsoleto  prejudices,  did  not  forget  that  ho  was  a  gentleman.  "  I 
8h 
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know  hoir  to  behave  rnvBelf  to  gentlemen  as  well  as  Knothar,"  nid 
the  foihuntiug  justieu  before  nhom  Puj-aun  Aduns  was  taken  ;  "  uid 
nobody  Clin  nay  lliave  fommitted  a  gontteinan  smoe  I  have   been 

Ilncu  time  was  tho  high  &Btiv{Ll  of  the  sqairearchy-  Then  a 
great  cn^'alcaito  sot  out  fron  the  mansion  to  the  county  town  - 
whose  High  Streot  niis  crowded  with  the  cotintty  sqnircs  with 
their  tri[i]e  bands  and  triple  buckles  on  their  hats ;  and  with  the 
yeomanry  in  tlieir  Bnndny  clothes,  their  ilrab  uoats  and  red  waist- 
coat, tight  luatliiT  brecchcH  and  light  grey  worsted  stockings,  and 
fulk  liiiiidlicrchicfs,  new  for  race  time,  about  their  nocks. 

Tims,  remarks  one  of  the  anthoritii's  we  have  qnoted,*  which 
inclosed  eommons  imd  ploughed  up  huathe,  likewise  caltjrat«d  th« 
mind.;  and  improved  the  bohavionr  of  the  rural  gentry ;  and 
though  there  were  few  Squire  Allworthys  in  the  last  years  of  Georga 
the  Beeond,  there  were  many  during  the  List  hnlf  of  the  reign  of 
his  succORsor,  when  a  considerable  change  in  provincial  manner* 
liad  become  very  peroeptible. 

The  Rev.  W.'liigby,  of  Coleshill,  writing  to  Selwyn  in  1768, 
Bays— "Thankyou  for  your  oti'er  of  Swift's  works.  They  aro  ar- 
rived at  liiis  place  ;  for  you  must  know  wo  are  ciiihsed  enough  in 
this  country  to  liuvo  instituted  a  eluli,  called  a  book  club,  where  I 
never  saw  pipe  nor  tobiicco,  and  take  in  all  things  we  choose. 
This  respectable  corps  cousists  of  twentj-  neighbouring  cleric*  and 
sqttires,  chosen    by  bullot."! 

73.  The    Clergy.^ — -The    character  of    the     clei^    dnring    tbe 

eighteenth  century  was  in  keeping  with  tLnt  of  the  age. 
iSdih'J"*''"  ■''''^  (jcrmanent  resident  in  nuarly  every  parish  was  the 
iiwMc*.        curate,   na  the  incumbent  was  n  pluntlist,  who  spent  much 

of  Lis  time  in  London,  Bath,  iind  Tunbridge  WoUa,  or 
in  the  nobleman 'r  establishment  as  chaplain.  In  the  metropolis, 
he  would  probably  bo  waiting  upon  the  mtuister  for  prefcrment, 
or  enjoying  t)]e  attractions  of  guy  society.  At  the  wntering 
places,  lie  would  be  seen  figuring  in  all  tlie  scandals  and 
frivolities  of  the  gaming  houses  and  the  Assembly  Booms.  When 
he  visited  his  parish,  his  time  wtia  more  frequentlv  spent 
in  scampering  after  the  honnds,  or  enjoying  the  bottle  with  the 
sqnire,  than  in  oonsoling  the  sick  and  tbo  needy ;  and  tb«  livisg 
i^ioh  was  most  desired,  according  to  tbo  adveriifiementa  of  Uw  daj, 

*  Aimaal  BeglBter  toi  ITGl.  cinoted  In  Enlnbt'*  FopolBI  Hlitorj,  TIL, 
I  Koighfi  Popular  HlMarj,  TIL,  m. 
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Wfta,  "  a  cDracy  in  a  good,  sporting  coiintrj-,  where  the  duty  is  light, 
and  the  nepighboorhooi  convivial."  Passages  from  every  variety  of 
■writers,  from  nove'iat?,  satirical  poets,  travcUers,  and  disaentorB ; 
from  clergymen  *JnemselveB,  and  especially  from  Iho  Sehr^ii  Com- 
tjmttdence,  c^nld  bo  cited,  bearing  the  fallest  testimony  to  this 
deplorable  laiity  of  morulB  among  the  clergy  of  tho  eighteenth 
century  .'* 

"rhero  no  donbt  existed  many  exceptions  to  this  general  charac- 
**'.,  both  amon;!  those  wifo  were  ricliiy  beneficed,  and  those  who 
were  among  the  poorest  class  of  incmubcnts.  Among  the  formor, 
was  Dr.  Taylor,  rector  of  Bosworth,  of  whom  we  have  a  aketeh  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  among  the  latter,  the  llev.  Kohort  Walker,  curate 
of  Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  <lGBcribcd  by  Wordsworth. f  But 
the  wealthier  clergymen  were  for  the  most  part,  what  the  wits  of 
the  time  termed,  "onltkined  sportsmen  "  and  "  sqaircs  in  orders;'' 
who  were  jnsticcB  of  tho  peace ;  and  whoso  thoughts  wcro  mora 
token  op  with  tho  stable  and  the  kennel,  than  with  tho  church. 

Tho  apathy  of  tlie  clergy  at  this  time  wa»  as  mischievous  as  their 
indecorum.     Crabbo's  "  shepherd,"  we  are  told  in  hia  poem  of  the 
Village,   was  "  a  jovial  youth,  who  thought  his  Sunday  task,  as 
mach  OR  God  or  miin  could  fairly  ask  ;  "  who  neglected  to 
visit  the  sick  pauper's  bed,  and  was  too  busy  when  tho  cmw.-. 
bier  was  brought  to  tiio  churchyard,  to  perform  tho  last  '"'■r''"'*- 
office  "till  thu  day  of  prayer."      When  Sunday  came, 
the  sermon  of  such   a   minister    was    dry    and    methodiokl,   and 
delivered  with  tho  most  insipid  calmacss  ;  so  that,  as  Goldsmith 
remarks,  tho  poor,  who  wanted  instruction  most,  found  it  least  in 
our  religious  assembhcs-l 

74.  The  Dnivereitiefl.— Tlio  source  of  all  this  irrogutarity  of  life 

and  indifference  tu  their  calling,  lay  in  ttie  neglected  education  of 
the  clergy.  Dean  Swift,  in  his  day,  remarked  that  nothing  more 
was  harnod  at  Oxford  and  CambridgL',  than  tu  drink  ule,  nud  gmoko 
tobuccco  ;  tho  lettci-s  of  Gray  descrilif  liuw  little  toRtc  foi;  poetry  or 
literature  lingered  in  tho  ancient  halls  of  Cambridge ;  and  thu 
accounts  of  both  Uibbon  and  Dr.  Johnson  show  that  Oxford  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  dolness  and  neglect. 


•  Knl^t'i  FopoJu  Biitorr,  VII.  I(»-lIO:FonUT'i  Oaldaiiltt),b«(A  IIL,  «h*0.Tt 
t  BMTMDrUl  HlatoTT,  v.. «MSt. fOr (keUUM of  tlWM. 
I  Bm  Kolaht'i  Fapnlur  Bmmj,  VB.,  lid. 
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Oxford,  wlio   paescd   the   Schools  in   Fcbniaiy,   177O1  6'^*  the  following 
account  of  this.     "An  examinalicn  icr  a  dcBree  at  Olfotd wM 
!'••  in  my  time  a  farce.     I  was  eiamined  in  h'?brew,  and  in  History. 

•"™"™'  '  \\hat  is  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  sit""  ?'  '  repUed, 
JZi,.  M  ■  Golgotha.'  '  Who  founded  University  Co^'e?*: !'  I  stated 
thai  King  Alfred  founded  it.  '  Very  well,  sir,'  saia  'he  Examiner, 
■vou  .ire  competent  for  your  Degree  I""*  Ten  years  la.'c,  uiotfaer 
aiilhority  (Hr.  Vicesimus  Knni1  says.  "  I  have  known  the  qUi.-stK)nB  on 
this  occasion  to  cooeisi  of  an  inquiry  into  the  pedigree  of  a  raeci.'"** '' 
The  lixaminers,  in  fact,  were  often  chosen  by  the  candidate  hl».l^f 
from  among  his  friends,  for  whom  he  was  expecled  10  provide  a  dinner  ati^ 
the  examination  was  ovcr.f 

In  1776,  Wilberfotce  entered  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  Ihua  tells  us  his  experience: — "  I  was  introduced,  on  the  very 
Urst  night  of  my  arrival,  to  as  licentious  a  set  of  men  as  can  wcU 
wuiiufom'i  be  conceived.  They  drank  hard,  and  their  conversation  was  even 
•itiHiMK.,  worse  than  their  lives.  I  lived  amongst  them  for  some  time, 
though  I  never  relished  their  society  ;  often  indeed  I  was  horror- 
struck  at  their  conduct :  and  after  the  first  year  I  shook  off  in  a  great 
measure  my  connection  with  them.  .  .  .  The  Fellows,  with  whom  I 
was  intimate,  did  not  act  towards  me  the  part  of  Christians,  or  even  of 
honest  men.  Their  object  seemed  10  be  to  make  and  keep  me  idle.  If  ever 
I  appeared  studious,  they  would  say  to  me.  '  Why  in  the  world  should  a 
man  of  your^fortune  trouble  yourself  with  fagging?'  "J 

Again,  in  1782,  a  Prussian  clergyman,  named  Moritz,  visiting  Oxford, 
describes  his  being  taken  to  an  alehouse,  where  he  saw  several  gentlemen  in 
academic  dress  sitting  round  a  large  table,  with  pots  of  beer  before  them. 
After  a  carousal,  which  extended  to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  one 
gentleman  suddenly  got  up  10  leave,  exclaiming,  "  I  must  read  prayers  this 
morning  at  All  Souls."  S 

Tlio  Btudies  of  the  Universiliee  ivero  not  rescued  from  this  igno- 
minious condition  till  the  end  of  the  ccutnry  (1800), 
Mhi'ma'i^  "'"^^  "•  n*'^  Rtatute  nas  passed  for  Oiford  which  reformed 
tlie  wholo  systeni  of  Esamiuatiou,  and  ftwarded  boaonra 
to  tli6  ahlest  candidatos.  By  another  stntuto,  in  1807,  11  farther 
improvement  was  effected.  A  division  was  then  made  between  tho 
Classical  and  Katitcmatica)  Schools,  and  the  first  who  attained  the 
highest  rnnli  in  each  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  future  Prime  Minis- 
ter.!: 

75.  Illustrations  of  City  Manners. — The  mercantile  classes  of 
London  were  new  rapidly  accumulating  wenlfh ;  but,  stained  with 
the  corruptions  of  the  age,  were  losing  at  the  same  time  their 
respedahilily.     Filled  with  tiie  petty  vanity  of  residing  in  the  circle 


'  TniBs's  Litonf  L011I  Eirlon,  I..  ."IT.  nnotciliu  Rtnnljoiic' 

0. 

uglnua,  ITk!,"  quoted  lu   Kn.u. 
il  Btaiifaoi<o'i EuBlMitl,  VIL.SIT. 
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of  fiiBhion,  the  more  ambitions  citizena  deaortod  the  citj  for  subur- 
ban aquarea  tind  adjacent  hamlofs,  tlio  society  of  Twidicnham,  for 
example,    consisting   chiefly   of    opulent  traders,    retired 
from   business  ;   while,   with  their  wives  and  daughters  ^^^^b. 
clad  in  tho  costly  &tshios  of  the  day,  they  enjoyed  the 
picasarc     of  josUing  lords  and  ladies,  at  Ranclagh  and  Tauxholl. 
Tho   lower  orders    of    tradesmen,  however,  were   still   content  to 
occupy  their  mansions  in  tho  narrow  streets  ;  bnt  thoy 
were  an  iUiterato  race.     Hardly  any  tradesman,  in  17C0,  JJ^^ 
had  moro  instructloa  than  qualified  him  to  add  up  a  bill  ;  tdumicm. 
and  long  after  that  dat«,  if  ho  opened  any  book  besides 
his  ledger,  he  did  so  by  Btealth ;  for  if  it  was  known  that  he  was 
addicted  to  reading,  ho  would  probably  be  injured  in  his  business.* 

Among  tho  ia&nito  diversities  of  Life  in  London,  ut  this  time,  tho 
places  of  public  refreshment  offer  the   most  notable  illustrations  of 
city  manners.     The  kindly   Scot  who  let  a   lodging   to  Coderick 
llandom,   over  hia  cbaodlur's  shop,  told   him  there  veto 
two  ways  of  eating  for  men  of  his  condition  ; — to    dine  at  ^''Jf^J^ 
on  ca'.ing-house,  frequented  by  well-dressed  people  only, 
was  Uio  more  creditable  and  cipensivo  way ; .  and  to  practise   what 
was  called  lUnuii  was  the  moro  fi-ugal  v.-ay.     Tho    young  surgeon 
determined  on  the  latter,  and  dined  comfortably  for  thieepeueo  half- 
pennj",  surrounded  by  a  company  of  hackney  coachmen,  chairmen, 
draymen,  and  a  few  footmen  out  of  place  or  on  board  wages.     A 
more  ambitious  way  than   either  of  these  tvas  llit:  Ontinary ;  but  it 
was  more  fashionable  iu  Uic  suburbs  than  in  the  city  ;  and  tiiat  kept 
at  Highbury'  Dam,  was  frequented  by  Cruldsmith  and  other  litcmry 
cliuracters;  by  a  fewTumplars,  and  Rome  retired  tradesmen. f     The 
tavern  lifu  of  l)r.  Juliusou,  and  the  houses  of  entertain utcnt  ho  fre- 
<|ututed ;  tho  Mitro  Tavern  in  Fleet-street,  where  lie  loved 
lo  Ai  up  late,  in  the  company  of gravi>  divines   and  smart  \^f™ 
lan^era.  who  cametrj  iistoutohis  viuLut  politics,  his  one-  u^jjiuji. 
ttideil  criticism,  his  ilisphiys  of  learning,  his   indignation 
agiiiust  vice  and  meanness,  his  bunfir  of   Ui.ldsmith,  iiiid  his  inso- 
Icuci'  fi)  llos-.vcll,  arc  familiar  to  all  readers, 

^Vh^■n  Ciiildsmith  had  flnislied  his  refection  at  Highbury  Dam, 
Bud  wished  to  complete  what  he  callod  "  a  shoemaker'^  holi- 
day," he  and  his  euUipunions  aiijounii/d  about  six  o'clock  to 
Vfbite    Conduit    Houso    to    diink  lea ;    and   roncludcd     by  sup- 
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pin(!  ut  tlio  Grcciiui  or  Tcmplo-Exchonfso  CoETee  Hoose,  at 
hi  tlio  Cilobo  in  Fleet  Street.*  White  Conduit  House,  hen 
meat Loti 0(1,  wus  hcat  Isliu^u,  and  tm  especial  resort  of  the 
citi/A'ns.  The  CotTef  HouBi.*a,  although  frequentod  by  pecaliar 
classes,  uere  of  coorBC  open  to  ilU  mcQ.  Gorroway's  was  the  resort 
of  Rt>«-kl>Tiikera  ;  the  Chapter,  of  booksellers ;  the  Bedford,  of  vrits 
and  literary  ait-n  ;  uud  White's,  of  persons  of  quality.  The  &Hhion- 
nblc  I'olfue-houiieij  were  f;radua!Iy  transformed  into  the  exdasiTe 
clubs,  v'heie  gaming  vras  tbc  diief  emplojiucnt.f 

76.  The  Theatre. — The  stage  excited  an  unaanal  degree  of  pid>- 
lic  altt'utioit  fur  many  years,  abont  the  middle  of  the  eif^teenfh 
century.  Thin  was  owing  to  a.  variety  of  circumstanceB,  but  par- 
ticnliirlT  to  the  personnl  disputes  of  the  actors  and  the  rivalry  of 
different  compauits.  The  general  character  of  the  performances 
differed  little  from  that  which  had  prevnilod  in  the  reign  of  George 

the  Firbt,  except  that  pantomimes  and  barlesqaes  now 
""'^i'"''*''  shared  popular  favour  with  the  regular  dmma,  and  tlutt 
ourhk.        with  this  debased  taste,  the  tragic    stage  simk   very    low. 

But  in  1741  Gamck  burst  upon  the  scene,  and 
in  tho  character  of  Eichurd  the  Third,  which  ho  first  per- 
formed at  an  cast  end  theatre  in  Ooodmao's  Fields,  gained  snch 
universal  admiratiou,  that  the  two  great  theatres  in  Drury-lane 
and  Coven t  Garden  were  almost  deserted.:}  Qnin  at  the  former 
house  was  then  considered  the  first  of  our  (raf^c  actors,  but  when 
the  new  aspirant  for  fame  removed  to  Brury  Lane,  he  went  orer  to 
Coveiit  Garden,  and  n  rivalry  began  which  agitated  tho  theatrical 

world  for  some  time.  It  was  during  this  riTttlry  that  the 
th^'wiikT  pliiys  of  Shakcspere  first  attained  their  ii-ide  popnlaritj; 
tcrtiniirnma.  various  cdiUons  of  the  groat  bard  were  pnblished  ;  and 

Garrick  himt:clf  restored  the  genuine  text  for  the  stage, 
instead  of  the  con'uptcd  version  of  Cibbcr  which  had  previooSly 
been  in  use. 

While  the  old  drama  thus  rorived,  another  class  of  pieces  became 
extremely  popuLir  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Foote,  who  made  his  first 

appearance  at  tlie  Haymarket  in  1741.  Footc's  great 
rootoiniiii-  talent  was  that  of  mimicry,  and  in  tho  pieces  called 
1,,^  "      /iiirrx,  be  delighted  his  audiences  by  tbe   exactness  with 

which  bo  caricatured  tbe  pccoliaritieB  and  weaknesses  <4 

'  ForGtfii's  IJfo  ot  GolJBmitl).  boot  IV.,  cbaii  2. 
+  Knieht'a  PopaJar  Hiitorv,  vn,  94-90. 
^Cumbtrlnnd'H  Uemaln, L. SO-l ; oi tha eztnot  tbaratiomin  Vniiittt^nii^Afw^u^ 
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well-known  personages.  Tho  ridicnle  with  which  this  personality 
of  satire  cast  npon  its  victims,  held  in  awe  those  fashionabtea  who 
scorned  the  censure  of  public  opinion,  bat  it  gave  to  the  actor  r 
power  whicli  wils  apt'  to  render  liim  dsjigeroos  to  society. 

.Uthou{;b  the  Etagc  wus  for  froia  being  pore  It  was  singokrlj 
untainted  with  tho  grosBor  ricos  of  society.  When  we  compare  it 
and  the  popular  dramatiets  of  the  reign  of  George  tho  Third — 
Goldsmith,  Colmon,  Mackhn,  Cumberland,  Unrphy  and  Sheridan, 
with  tho  playwrights  of  the  preTioms  age— CongreTe,  Farqobar, 
Wychcrley,  Vonbrughand  Mrs.  CentUvrc,  it  was  a  school  of  parity. 
There  was  still  too  great  a  dispoeitiott  to  assign  the  virtues  of 
truth  and  sincerity  to  the  dissipated,  and  the  vices  of  hypocrisy  and 
meanness  to  the  decorous  ;  and  scenes  and  situations  were  repre- 
sented which  would  not  now  be  tidorated.  Bnt  there  was  no 
systematic  endeavour  to  make  licentiousness  the  foundation  of  a 
plot,  as  with  tho  Restoration  dramatists ;  and  the  survival  of  som« 
of  the  sentimental  comedies  at  this  period,  as  well  aa 
of  Goldsmith's  Good-natured  Man  and  S/k  utoopt  to  Con-  tum  Bmi* 
quer,  and  Sheridan's  Rivals  and  Sclmoi  jor  Scandal,  ^^ 
shows  that  the  Enghsh  draioa  had  again  become  ai>vi^>i. 
classic.       But   its    history  closes    with  the    comedies  of 


77.  The  Road. — Hodei  of  TraveUing. — Owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly slow  progress  which  hod  been  mode  in  the  improvement  of 

the  roads  throughout  England,  at  tho  accession  of  George  tho  Third, 
travcUing  was  still  difficult,  tedious,  and  dangerous  ;  and  a  Zjondonar, 
wo  are  told,  would  no  more  think  of  going  into  the  West  of  England 
forpicasuro,  than  of  going  to  Nubia.     Signs  of  progress,  however, 
were    DDt  wanting.     In   1749.  Birmingham  started  a  stage  eooeh 
which  mode  the  journey  to  Iioodon  in  throo  days ;  and 
"  flying  coaches  "  were  also  established  on  some  of  tbe  n,^ 
northern   roads.     Tho   rate  of  travelling  was  about  sii  «KtiB. 
miles  anhour;  but  tho  work  was  so  heavy,  and  the  roads 
were  so  deep  in  mud  and  cat  up  in  ruts,  that  it  "lore  the  horsm' 
hearts  out,"  and  they  lasted  no  more  than  two  or  three  years.     In 
178J,  John  Pahnor,  manager  of  tho  Bath  theatre,  intro- 
duced, under  tho  encouragement  of  Ktt,  mail  coaches  for  **" 
tho  conveyance  of  letters  between  Bristol  and  London. 
Next  year  fhey  were  employed  for  other  routes,  and  soon  becam* 
general  in  En^nd.    PreviooB  to  this,  tbe  letter  bags  were  conveyed 
by  boys  on  horseback;  aad  if  a  latter  reachad  its  deatinaUon 
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withont  being  rifled,  it  was  a  happy  chance.  Under  this  system, 
a  letter  was  live  days  on  the  road  between  Loudon  and  Glasgow. 
Palmer's  plan  insured  the  dnfe  transit  of  the  letters,  whUc  tbey 
were  carried  at  twice  or  thrico  their  former  speed. 

Ent  the  orUiniiry  mode  of  travelling  was  still  the  old-fashioDed 
stage  conch,  iis  inlroiiuced  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the 
wealthier  passengera  ;  and  the  stage  waggon  for  persona  of   slendra 

means.  The  faro  for  the  latter  amounted  to  ahoai  a 
"""h^  shilling  a  day,  and  the  journey  from  London  to  YoA 
mtfKfii.  occupied  not  (juito  a  fortnight.     The  promiBcnotis  charae- 

tcr  of  the  compftny  that  travelled  in  the  stngoa,  and  the 
hnmoars  of  the  road,  arc  vividly  described  in  the  pages  of  Roderie 
Banilvm,  Jvf'ph  Aiidrars,  nnd  other  novels  of  tho  time.  Every 
eoach  carried  with  it  u  box  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  hatchets  for  lop- 
ping off  the  hrniiclics  of  trees  that  overhung  tlio  road ;  and  before 
setting  out,  all  the  tmvclIcrB  armed  themselves,  09  if  thej 
werc  going  to  hattle ;  and  a  bltmderhoss  was  considered  as 
indispensable  for  a  coacJiman  uh  a  whip.  For  all  tho  great  thorough- 
farps  were  infested  with  highwaymen,  who  plied  their  trade  with  the 

prenteat  effrontery,  even  putting  up  handbills  at  the 
iLuii-TiMii.ii.  gates  of  known  rich  men,  forhiddiug  them  to  travel  with- 
out a  watch,  or  with  less  than  fun  guineas  in  their  purses. 
Tlie  outrngc)  <>{  Ihose  fellows  wore  gi-oatcst  and  most  namerous 
around  London  ;  and  they  were  thought  so  little  of,  that  tho  best 
writers  of  that  day  treated  them  as  suhjectN  for  jest  anil  even  praise, 
depicting  them  as  daring  and  generous  spirits,  who  "  took  to 
ilieroad"  undir  file  pressure  of  monientarv  dilKculties — tljo  gentle 
folk,  as  it  were,  of  the  profession,  and  fnr  alinvc  the  common  run  of 
thieves. 

Fastidious  ptrsonK,  who  disliked  the  nlow  travelling  and  tho 
mixed  company  of  the  stage,  advortiRcd  for  partners  in  «  post- 
ehnise  ;   otliers  rode    on  horseback,  the  praofice  being  to  buy  a 

horso  at  tho  beginning  of  Ike  journey,  and  sell  it  at  the 
taiu™*'     ''''^'     ^•'"'■'j'  "'1  the  eommtrcial  travellers  rode  their  own 

horses,  carrying  their  samples  nnd  luggage  in  two  hags 
at  the  paddle  how  ;  for  which  reason  they  received  the  name  of 
Bi'lers  or  Jlti;mit'ii  :  and  they  usually  journeyed  in  company  for  the 
t^ako  of  bufoty. 

At  tho  end  of  every  stage,  1  ho  old  coaches  stopped  to  refresh 

and  change  horses.  Here  was  tlie  hostelry  or  inn,  at 
'"'■  which  all  travellers  wore  expected  to  call  for  something 

"for  the   good  of  the  house,"  and  of    which   we    have 
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Bach  graphic  descriptions  in  the  pages  of  Fielding  and  Bmollett,  and 

also  in  Crnbbe'a  poem  of  the  Horough.* 

78.  Lawlessness  of  the  London  Streets. — The  levity  with  which 
the  crimen  of  highwaynen  were  regarded  is  only  one  among  the  many 
instances  which  hnvo  now  been  givon  of  the  general  demoralisation 
of  society  in  Iho  cightecntli  century.  From  the  days  of  tho  Mohocks 
in  Queen  Anne's  time  to  tho  end  of  ths  century,  young  men  of 
fashion,  inflamed  with  wine,  wonld  occasionally  eally  into  tho 
streets,  beat  the  watch,  insult  everybody  they  met,  and  when  the 
excitement  wnu  over  reel  home  with  impunity.  Following  the 
example  of  those  above  them,  the  city  apprentices  were  as  notori- 
ously turbulent ;  and  at  one  period,  they  went  out  in  gangs 
every  night,  swept  the  streets  from  Temple  Har  to  Fleet  Street 
Market,  aud  heat  any  person  who  ventured  lo  resist  Uiem.t 
Cnrriagca  were  often  stopped  in  broad  daylight  in  Hyde  Park  and 
Piccadilly,  and  pistols  presented  at  tho  occupants,  to  compel  them 
to  deliver  n[>  their  purses.  Horace  Walpole  relntes  a  number  of 
carious  incidents  of  this  riot  aud  disorder,  and  observes  (9th  Sep- 
tember, 1782)  "the  grievance  is  so  crj'iog,  that  no  one  dares  stir 
out  after  dinner  but  well  armed,'*  nnd  "  you  would  think  one 
was  going  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar."  The  proprietors  of  Bell- 
size  House  and  Gardens,  in  tho  Ilampstead-rofld,  then  one  of 
tho  principal  places  of  amusement,  had  tlie  wny  lo  Loudon  pat- 
roiled  during  tiio  srason  by  twelve  "Insty  fcl lows,"  for  tho  pro- 
tccttou  of  thcii'  viKit^tra ;  and  Vaazhnll,  lEnnelagh  and  Sadler's 
Wella  advertised  simil.ir  adviintages,  l''oot  passengers  proceeding 
-  to  other  paits  cf  tlio  suliorbs  in  tho  oveuing,  waited  till  a  suffi- 
riently  ntimeroua  band  bad  nsscmblcd  to  set  fuotpnds  at  deflnnco  ; 
thty  then  started  in  coinpanv  at  cortnin  tinici,  which  were  an- 
nounced by  theiioiuid  of  a  bell.  The  insolence  and  ferority  of 
"tlio  niob"iu  the  capital  iiiiil  other  large  tuwus,  coiiespondeil 
to  the  lawlessneas  and  ixtnu-agimco  f-f  those  who  should  have  set 
them  a  belter  cxumple.  Xo  well-dressed  persi^n  touM  vridk  the 
streets  i.f  London  wiMiimt  the  risk  of  insult  or  injnry.  ITio  narrow 
footway,  se]>arali'(t  fiom  the  carriage  road  only  by  u  line  of 
nnceniieeted  pinils  at  wlilc  internals,  was  fre'iuiiitly  Mucked  up  with 
chairs,  wheellinrron-snnd  other  nbstrnetiens.  CaniK'n  aii.l  lisckney- 
coacli  drivers,  considered  it  excellent  sport  to  splash  decent  people 
from  head  to  foot;    and  when  a  terrified  female,  or  bewildered 

*  Smlln'jLifoDf  TeIfori1,E«l7roiuti>ndidodoiottrft*eUliig,chap.  V. ;  Enlgtit'i 
Pnpnliir  Sislnrv,  VII,,03-l>t:  Stanbopo'iEiifUDil,  VH-.SU. 
t  Uauoy'9  Qvsrsa  the  Tblid,  XL,  m. 
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stnuigor  n'as  tumlilcd  into  the  kcnool,  tho  accident  was  huled 
wilh  phout.t  of  ili'Ii^'lit.  Yet  un  tliu  whole,  it  tme  oa  safe  and 
less  ilisiiyrt'Cttlilc  to  li'ikvtrsi-  tlio  atreeta  on  foot  than  in  t,  am- 
Tcyaiiou.  Cfaftird  nnil  carriages  were  nps^ct,  and  colliaionB  were 
conetAutlT  occurring ;  Htoiipngea  trera  qnitc  as  frequent ;  and  wIhb 
Uicst!  toek  place,  tbe  itJM  vrure  stunned  by  a  storm  of  o«tha  aad 
abnfltve  altiTcatiunii  botvocn  the  drivers  and  serr&nts.  Thiem 
were  ahvuys  ri^dy  to  tuko  itdvitntage  of  the  confosioti,  which  tbtf 
had  tliemst'lvvs  pmbatily  originated  for  their  own  pnrpoMfl  ;  beggm 
^o  av:uh^  themHL'lves  of  the  opportiinity  to  ply  their  trade,  and 
tell  n  dismal  tiilc,  or  make  a  dt^jfasting  exhibition  at  the  i 
window's  uf  the  ijtuility ;  while  a  street  Tocolist  would  probably  b 
to  chant  Bomo  ftlthy  dop^Tcl,  of  which  the  refrntn  would  be  takan 
ap  by  the  bystanders. "~ 

70.  Attempts  to  improve  the  London  Police. — In  1761  a 
memurnble  attempt  was  mode  towoidB  the  removal  of  all  tlni 
disorder  by  tlto  CHtnbMiment  of  a  system  of  police  by  the  WeU- 
HiiH.il'-r  I'iiriii;i,  lA'jhliii'i  mid  Wiitehiwi  Act.  A  great  part  (rf 
the  metro])i>liB  tlien  underwent  ou  immediate  change. 
imiirMTi^  Thorotiglifitres  were  widened,  communications  opened, 
JJ^',"""  crazy  houses  were  pulled  do^vn,  all  the  main  streets  were 
•iifrtB.  paved   with    Kf.inite,    and    smooth   and    eohd    footways. 

elevated  above  the  carriage  road,  were  laid  down.  ^Dm 
huge  shop  sigtiK,  extending  from  thu  houses  on  cither  side  of  tb> 
way,  and  e}:eiading  air  und  light,  were  removed  ;  as  were  also  the 
projectiug  water  spouts  which  deluged  the  unprotected  paGscngeni 
since  the  chainQi;u  iind  hackney-coach  men,  who  exercised  despotic 
power  in  the  streets,  would  not  permit  the  ueo  of  umbrellas,  ^w 
first  persnn  who  generally  used  one  of  these  convonieucea  in  tlw 
streets  of  London  was  the  bGnevolcnt  Joqhs  Hanway,  who  died  in 
17HC. 

The  improvement  made  under  the  Act  above  named,  not  onlj 
promoted  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  public,  but  increased  the 
health  of  the  metropolis  ;  street  robberies  in  the  daytime  were  also 
much  diminished,  although  the  continued  absence  of  any  police  con- 
trol still  left  Lontlot)  in  a  dongeroas  and  disgraceful  state. <=  Ttw 
character  of  the  watchman  who  had  charge  of  the  streets 
mill)!.  «ii.h-  g^  night  may  be  foimd  in  every  novel.  Armed  with  only 
a  lantern  and  a  pole,  they  patrolled  the  streets  calling  oat 

;  Knishfi  Popnl»r  Hlatoty.,  Vil,  Jt 
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the  hour  ood  the  Btato  of  the  weather  ;  bat  being  old  men,  chosen 

for  tlio  moat  pnrt  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  they  were  totally 

incapable  to  protect  cither  life  or  property,  and  were  too  often  the 

victims  of  tlio  young  rakes  who  came  riotmg  from  the   taTems,   in 

tbe  eurly  bonre  of  the  moniing.     The  police  officer  of  thnt  day   was 

called  a  "  thief  catcher;'' aud  bis  mode  of  basiness  was 

to  let  thieves  ripen  their  plans,  and  commit  their  oatrages,  ^J^ 

so  that  ho  could  bo  auro  of  a   conriction   when   he  took 

his    man,    and    obtain    the    "blood    nion^y "    for    his    arrest.* 

The    present    arrangement    of   metropohtan    police     magistrat«B 

was   made   by  Act    of  Parliament  in    1792;   the  chief 

eoort  was  in  Bow-street,  and  the  poUce  officeru  attached  l^J^ 

to  it,  called  Bow-etroet  Bunnera,  wore  the  moat  expert. 

The  n  hole  police  syatem  of  Ixindon  was  remodelled  by  Sir  Robert 

Peel,  by  the  10  George  IV.,  and  the  now  officers  commenced  duty 

on  the  29th  of  September,  1829.^ 

In  1807  gaa  lights  were  first  introdaced  into  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, and  by  the  year  1820  had  become  general  throughout  the 
city.  Experiments  in  this  mode  of  lighting  hod  been  mado  by  Mr. 
Murdock  in  Cornwall  aa  early  as  1792,  and  subsequently 
in  Bomo  of  the  largs^  cotton  mill  a  and  other  workahops.  ^JJ^J^ 
Tbe  invention  did  moro  for  the  prevention  of  crime  in 
Kiondon  and  the  large  towns  than  all  the  Acta  of  Parliament  for  the 
improvement  of  the  police. 

80.  Excessive  Bigonrof  the  CrimiiULl  Law. — Among  the  circnm- 
ehinces  which  most  powerfnily  contributed  to  brntalise  the  manners 
of  the    people  were  the  exceaaivo  rigours  and  savage  penalties  of 
tbe  criminal  bw.     Ah  the  country  advanced   in   wealth,    lawgivers 
grew  morcilcaa  towardH  the  violators   of  property,    and  irota  the 
BostoriktiuD  to   the  death  of  Ocorge   the   Third— a  period  of  one 
himdriid  and  si^ty  j-cars — no   loss  than  one  hundred    and   eighty- 
seven  capital  ofTencoa  were  added  to  the  penal  code.     All  principle 
was  ignored  in  the  enactment  of  these   laws ;  oflencea  wholly  dif- 
ferent   in  character  and   degree  were  confounded  in  the 
onu  penalty  of  death  ;    and  murder  became,  in  the  eye  ^**"**" 
of  the  law,  no   greater  a  crime  than  picking  a  pocket,  t\miiiun 
purloining  a   ribbon  from    a  shop,  or  pilfering   a  pewter  J2I*m». 
pot.      The  cODsequoDco    waa,  that  the  severity    of  the 
laws  defeated  the  object  of  pnniahment.     Men  wronged  by  crimes, 
shrank  from  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  forcboro  to  prosecata ; 

•  Kolsht'i  Pojnilw  BMon,  TIL,  lU-UT. 
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jarlcs  I'i>rf;ot  tlicLr  oatlii;  and  acquitted  prisoners,  agniDSt  evidesH; 
nnd  jiiiJ;,'i's  roc.nnni.'tidwl  tlio  guilty  to  mercy.  Hence  araae 
i]tit-ci'taiiity.  mio  of  tliD  varni  ilefccts  in  criminni  jarispnidenc& 
PiinislLiiioiit  losl  nt  imco  its  terrors  and  its  example  ;  the  im- 
jnivi'il  i'li;i;n.-i.'  I'f  im; unity  fravo  a  stimulus  to  crime;  and  tbe 
law.  tuil;n;^  to  ilisfriniinati'  lictirecn  (Icgrcca  of  guilt,  had  the 
ctl'i'i't  of  multiplyiti!;  !ioinoHS  offenccB,*  Every  gaol  delivery  ai 
tin-  Old  Itailiy.  and  cvtTy  Assize  in  the  provinces,  thns  fanushed 
tliL'  iiii)iulaci'  witli  lliL'  iiiilcdiis  spectacle  of  public  e:(ccntioD3 ;  (or  w 
thf  1;l\v  v.-as  ri'aljy  in  tlic  ln'ciist  of  the  judge,  and  the  lives  of  men 
at  t!io  innry  nf  his  temper  and  caprice,  a  "  hanginj;  judge  "  iroold 
leiivu  tlie  victims  to  their  doom,  whore  a  milder  magistrate  would 
repricvo  theni.t     If  tlio  convict  was  a  notoriouH  highwayman,  w 

I'thiTv.-ifio  difitingiiislied  in  crime,  his  tumbril,  drawn  by 
*^1tn.-n.     ''"""  ''"™'"''   di:rked    with   garlands  and    ribbons,   pro 

ceedcd  Ihrottfjh  l\»--  streets  to  Tyburn  Gallows,  like* 
triumphal  car;  while  he  himself,  arrayed  in  full  dress,  mi 
with  a  noso;!ay  in  his  hand,  bowed  to  the  admiring  and  applaud- 
injr  croivd.  I'lie  procession  usnally  halted  at  a  Jiublic-hoow 
in  St.  (jiles'«",  where  Ihe  culprit  and  tlie  oIlicerB,  including  the  chap- 
luiu,  tiHil;  a  f;!reMeII  <lratii.  'i'liu  merritiiont  was  continocd  even  ia 
tlie  vi'iy  point  --vluii  thi'  fitiil  ntHise  was  tied,  and  jests,  which  ii 
\ni^  said  the  ciminiil  liad  ntti'red  in  this  awful  moment,  flew  from 
tiioulh  to  montli,  an.l  piiM-ied  into  thu  wit  of  taverns  and  cloh- 
Those  hidiiiu-"  sp_t!iiflLp,  which  after  17y3  tijuk  pluco  in  front  rf 
Nowpite  pri-!  11.  «\To  ViLj-jcd  !py  the  minor  diversions  of  tlie  piUotr. 
iind  whip;>in;.'  at  tin-  mi'!.  f::il,  wliich  rcvidling  practices  have  been 
discoiiiinncil  only  \vi:biu  livin;,'  memoi-y.; 

81.  Attempts  to  Ecfoim  the  Crunical  Code. — NutwithstandiDg 
the  coii!^l:int  and    diftinuimd    opposition   of   tlio:-i)   legislators  who 

:f,i;.iriled  lilu  us  i-jicap  eiiiii; arid  with  pn.porty,  there 
yn  i -^  ,;  ,..^,,.,.  ,i,,t  v,;iiiliii:;  humane  an.!  cnJij'ljtcued  meu  to  protcS 
,^.):.- ■■:..:  upii^^l  the  harbarify  of  the  crk.vnii]  code.  Dr.  Johnson. 
Iv"i.m       ""    ^  |iieani:>h     iiioraliHt,    uxpiiaed    its     injustice,    and 

aihtif ,;,  il  in  V.iy.  li-ii.ihifr  (17ul)  the  restriction  of  deafk 


iTOM!    >  1  i;iif,   j  I    ;    ii.iiiil  I  Irc.'t  IliP  inn-  to  ri'tain   tUo  \-nJue  an    below  tin 
:.'ii!ni.  (..V  Kb,:;.  IJitiH:".  ii:i  I  111-  iv.-o  of  Dr.  D.hI.1,  iu  i/iLsfy,  H.  838-241. 
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to  the  crime  of  morder.     Sir   WiJliam  Bkckstone  denounced  tb« 
laws  ;    and   Benthun  demonatrated  that  ccrtiunty  of  punishment 
vaa    more  etToctual  than    gevcrity  in  rcprcasing   criniu.       Uut  all 
attompis   tu  repeal    some  of   the  least   defensible   of    the    penal 
Htatutts,    though    Bomotimes   successful    in   the    House    of  Com- 
mons, were  defeated  by  the  Lords;  and  after  Iho  French  Kevolu- 
tion,  the  creed  ef  the  majority  of  both  Houses  was,  that  innovation 
and  reform  were   tlie  same  aa  destruction    and   revolution.     Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  was  the  gi'eat  type  of  this  class  ;  and  in 
his  estimation,   whoever   meditated  the   improvement  of  ?^,^jL^ 
the  CoDstitutioD,   whether    it  was  to  blot  out  a  cruel 
statute,  to    mitigate  a   commercial   restriction,   to   diafnuichtse  a 
corrupt    borough,   or  break   a  religious  disability,   was   a   public 
encmy.''^     Foremoat  among  the  coarngeous  mco  who  risked  this 
acensation  to  amehorate  the  lot  of  their  fellow-men  waa  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly.       Entering   upon  his  generous  labours  with   a  caution 
calculated    to   ensure    hie   ultimate    aucccss,  he  limited  his    first 
effort  to  a  bill  for  aboliahing  the  punishment  of  death 
for  picking  pockets    (1808).     This    reform    bein«    car-  ^^* 
.  ied,  he  brought  in  three  bills  iu  1810,  for  ostending  the 
g^  ne   clemency  to  other  trifling  thefts.     On  this  occasion  be  was 
j,f.t      uccesafu!  ;    but  in  tlie  following  year,  the  rejected  bills  were 


again 


introduced,  with  a  fourth   bill  ;  of  which  all  were  passed 


tiTmnpli  ^B  Lower  House,  although  tliu  bst  alune  became  law. 
These  hilK  '  ^'^'i^''"'*^  ^  ^^'^  ^^  "*>  crimes  except  those  iu  which 
the  Bentenct  '™^  rarely  carried  into  execution  ;  but  Romiily's  inno- 
vatiotia  on  the  ^^'^"'^  coia  were  sternly  resisted  by  Lord  Eldon, 
Lord  EUenboroi.  ''^^'  ""^  *'"*  ^"*  '"'^"«"  "^  the  time  ;  and  though 
the  Commons  wck  ' ,°°  ^""^  «'^"'  '^i^%  was  supported  by  Lords 
GreDvilJo  Grcv  i  "ansdowne,  Holland,  and  other  enlightened 
poors,  th'o  Lords',  un^  '"  ^^  euidoJico  ..f  their  judicial  leaders,  were 
Sot  to  bo  convinced.  .^°  "'"f"""  '^'^e-mph.hed  UtUo  for 
the  amendment  of  the  .  *"'  ^""^^  ''^ '^"'  '""<'^,'"  s'"'  ""« 
public  sentiment  in  his  cause  smce  he  air ugglod  year  afuir 
Jear,  untU  his  mitimely  ''f ""  „"'  ,V3^'  "  °''''^'^''  ""> 
ibduracv    of    men   in    power.,  I'T    "V    Ul.ours    were    con. 

tinued.   under  equal   diacou.ug;™.   '™^'  ^^    ^"   ■^»'"'"'  Mackuaosh, 

who,  in  1819,  ohtained   a  cTmmi.    K"'  '"  «PPt'"l'"n  »«  ,^ , 

the  Govenimcnt,  and  in  the  follow  '"*^  ^'"'"^  succc'ded  „^.,^ 
in    passing  tlirco,  out   of  tlio   aix  mot.    ^"'^'^"   ^uncU  llity 

•  Enight's Porulat  ilHt^ri-, Vlir.OI,  ■,  Po- ular llLSon-, VIIL  4 
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reeomniondcd.  Hiis  mis  all  timt  liis  contiimed  efforts  eonld 
Moiimpli^li  ;  litit  he  lived  to  eeo  many  of  his  own  measnres 
cnnii'd  out  ;  nnd  to  innrk  so  groat  n  change  in  pnblic  opinkn 
that  it  wns  ii»  if  "  ho  had  lived  iu  tiru  dilloront  coiintrica,  and  con- 
Tenwd  witL  people  who  spoke  tiro  diflcrent  laiigna^g."* 

62.  John  Howard  and  Prison  Beform. — While  the   law  thn 
tridtit  ultli  tlir  livi's  uml  liberties  of  tbo  people,  it  took  no  thoaf^ 

ul'  tlii:ir  wTetvhed  fate  after  the  prison  doors  liad  cIohI 
«7IclnL  "P""  'hum  ;  iin.d  the  eonditiou  of  the  priaons  throiu^orf 
Kii>.  riA.         tlie  country  wiiN  a  reproach  to   the  State  and  to  eoeiefy. 

They  wito  damp,  dark  and  noisomo ;  priooiMra  wttt 
lialf  stitrvi-J  on  liread  and  water;  clad  in  fonl  rags  ;  tatA  BoSani  to 
perish  ot  want,  wrotchednew  aod  gaol  fever.  Thwr  snffoings 
were  aggravated  liy  the  brutality  of  tyraDuons  gaolers  and  ton- 
ko\-s,  wiio  were  absolute  masters  of  their  fate ;  and  altha^ 
there  hnti  been  an  inquiry  into  thiso  abuses  in  1729,^  ta 
far  lis  TiOiidoii  was  concerned,  the  Reports  which  were  thn 
prcHentrd  to  the  Huhkc  of  CommouH  BOrveJ  maitily  to  diaeloso  the 
ovilit  witboKt  (ttl't^ting  a  remedy.  Tlie  cruelty,  ne^Aot  nni 
extortion,  therefore,  to  wliiuh  pritioncrB,  debtors  as  woU  as  tnak 
facl4)rK.  were  etill  Knbjected,  cimstitute'i  a  paaifibmcut  scarvelv  f' 
awfoi  tLau  the  galtows  ;  and  it  was  inflicted  in  tlie  same  auu*  j^ 
Kpirit.  Charity  and  refonnation  thus  tbnned  no  part  j  ^ 
achemc  of  prison  discipline  ;    and  as  Uiero   was  no  sepv  ^.       . 

the  sexes,  no  dassilicatioD   of  age   or  chorao^      -nuon 
^^'*'"   were  schoola  of  ciime  and  iniquity,  and  the       ^'',  ^**JJ 
Hm-.  '        who   entei-ed  prison  capable  of  moral  impir  i  "l^ 

forth  impme,  hiinlened,  and  iiTeclaimat-  "^^^ent-  «" 
In  1770  .T,.bii  Howm-d,  being  then  High  Mher  J  J'  ,,  ,  , . 
had  his  attention  caUed  to  this  disgraceful  coo^'  ,.  "  "fdtMddms, 
in  England,  and  the  enormities  committed  ■  ,?"  *"  "^«  P™?" 
177C,ho  bad  personally  inspected  nearly  e'  '^  tJiem  ;  and  beta* 
ofvice.^      In  1777  hcpnbUshedhisbo;.*     ;  fO' one  of  those  ^ 

ing  in  the  mesLtime  been  er  *-  ^°  ^^"""1  ""l^T 
""Z™"'     Honse  of  Commons,  public      """'cd   at    the   bw    of  the 

evil,  and  tlio  legislature   »' 


.ttcntion  was  awakened  to  flit 
.doptcd   some  mcasnroB  for  iti 


remedy.     But  these   wr      ""H"-"/"""   .ue™omB  wr  » 

principles,  and  made  no  attempt     /'",  f""'"^,*'^,    "P^"    ^     "^-^ 
•^        I      '  "^     to  strike  at  the  root  of  one  erf  ti* 


•Mi»J.II..3B7-3g^  „ 

t  Ante.  Cbnp.  T      . ;  MnckintoBb's  Life,  H,  387-3B8. 

I  May's CoQBt  """  " 

ope^  Eagianil, 
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most  difBcalt  of  social  problema — tho  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
oriminnl  population.  The  feea  of  gaolers  were  abolished,  and  a  fixed 
remuneration  was  assigned  to  them  out  of  the  comitT  rat^s ;  and 
Justices  were  required  to  provide  fur  the  white wasfaiog  and 
otmnBing  of  ptison^,  tho  cHtabUshment  of  infiimaries,  and  tho  pro- 
per caro  of  tlio  prisoiiora.  The  system  of  tlto  Hulks  was  aha  com- 
menced in  1776,  which  rednced  the  number  of  executions,  bnt 
atterly  failed  in  reforming  offenders  ;  and  in  1787  the  system  of  trans- 
pbrtation  to  New  Sonth  Wales  began.* 

Having  fulfilled  his  mission  at  home,  Howard  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  prisons  abroad ;  and  it  was  during  his  jonrncy  throngh 
Southern  Russia,  that  he  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  fever,  and  died  at 
KherBou,  on  tlio  20th  of  January,  1790.1 

83.  Continued  Efforts  for  SoeiAl  Refonu. — Zastitntun  of  Sun- 
day SctaooU.— The  reform  effected  by  Howard  was  the  seed  sown 
Id  good  ground.     Tho  cruelty  and  worse    evils  of  prismt 
life  wore  gradually  abated ;    pbilautbropiets  like  Mrs,  Fry  ""■  tj- 
penetrated  tho  abodes  of  guilt;  and  at  length,  in  1885, 
tbc  legisJatm'e   applied  itself  in  earnest  to  the  systematic  improve' 
mant  of  (;aol3,  and  to  the  adoptioo  of  meitsures  which  nnitedcon- 
digu  ponishmcnt  with  reformatiun,  instituted  an  odeijuute  classifioa- 
tun  (d*  the  prisouers,  and  provided  fur  them  judicions    employment 
and  suitable  inhtniction.J     In  the    meantime  other  social  re£ormera 
had,  hoioro  Howard,  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  some  of  the    eiils 
of  society,  though  tltoy  lacked  the   energj-   and   practical 
•ense    of  the    great   prison  philanthropist.     Such   wero  Tboou 
Thomas  Coram,  a  merchant  captain,  who  estabhsbed  the  ^J^,J^ 
Foundling  Hospital  about  17H9;  and  Jonas  Han  way,  whoso  n,. 
exi'rtioits   mainly  cslablishcd  tho  Magdalen   Asylum,  and 
the  Marine  Society,  for  taking  destitute  boys  out  of  the  streets  and 
educating  them  for  a  seoAiring  life. 

Ko  benefit  to  swiety,  however,  was  greater  than  that  produced  by 
tho  partial  extension  of  education  to  the  humblest  classes  of  the 
community.  The  oldFoundationSchoulsbail.in  too  many  instances, 
been  wluiUy  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  uf  general  edoca- 
tion,  to  provide  sinecures  for  elergymen  ;  while  what  were  called  tba 
Free  Schools  or  Charity  Schoobi,  dispensed  reading  and  writing  to  a 
limited  number  of  hoys  and  girls,  whoso  grotes^DO  and  antiqnated 

niBhrtropularHUlory,  vn..  llS. 
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costnme  oipoKcd  tbcm  to  tho  ridlcolo  of  thoir  compani^ms.     Per- 
ceiving the  (Icgntdod  Btato  of  tho  children  in  the  streets, 
5^^  ui,     i>iirticular!y  «n  Sundays,  Rohert  Raikcs,  the  proprietor  of 
loaiijii  'J      tliu  (tloiicmter  Journal,  persuaded  some  of  them  to  eoine 
Jl^^         to  school  on  the  Sunday,  and  learn  to  read  and  write,  iai 
flftcrwiirds  to  go  to  church.     He  gave  to  each  of  them  a 
New  Tt-'btHUKitt,  and  gntlicring  a  band  of  doTotcd  men  and  women 
arouud  him,  cRtublishcd  a  number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Gloacester 
and  the  ueighbuurhood  (1781).     This   good  esamplo  was  rapid); 
followed  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  in  1602  the  Sunday   School  Union 
was  founded ;  and  in  168S.  before  the  iatroduction  of  parliamentaiy 
(TfuntB  for  education,  there  were  nearly  BOTontcen  thonaand 
f""  °'       Sunday  Schools  giving  instruction  to  more  than  a  million 
itaarut.      of  scholars.     In  170C,'  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  young  Quaker, 
))cgan  to  iuatruct  the  children   of  the  poor  ;  and  in  a  few 
years  his  pupils  had  increased  to  sacfa  an  extent,  that  in  order  to 
provide  teachei-s,  he  adopted  the  monitorial  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  &om 
which  the  existing  pupil  teacher  system  of  our  elementary-  echools 
arose.     In  conseiiuoncc  of  hia  exertions,  tho  British  and 
nniHiiiiDu     Foreign  School  Society  was  founded,  under  tho  name  of 
^)^,"^i'    the  Itoyal  I.aacaHtrian  Institution  (1605).     This  was  fol- 
atatua.        loned  in    IBll    by  the   estabUshmcnt    of    the    National 
Society  for  educating  the  Poor  in  tho  Principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  in  1816  by  the  opening  of  Infant  Schools. 
64.  Continned  EfTorts  for  Social  Reform. — Savings  Banks  and 
Mational   Education. — The  philanthropic  efibrts  which   were  thug 
being  made  to  remedy  social  evils,  and  to  mitigate  the  miseries  at 
poTCily  and  ignorance,  must,  in  justice,  be  attributed  to 
5Ji3^,^'    tho  remarkahlo  influence  which  tho  preachiAg  of   Wesley 
TUi)i<ad.       and  Whitfield  had  exerted  over  the  people.    The  effects  of 
their  Gospel  lahonrs  have  been  pointel  out  in  a  provioua 
chapter,*  and   it   is  only  necessary  here   to    observe,    that    their 
nnwcaried  eflVirts  and  nnfaihng  earnestness,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years,  gradual !y  brought  about  a  moral  revolution,  which 
probably  saved  England  from  the  fate  of  nations  wholly  abandoned 
to  their  own  devici^s.f     Roused  by  thcso  repeated  efforts  of  bene- 
volent porBons,   tho  legislature   awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  long- 
continued  neglect  of  tho  masses.     The  systcui  of  parish  allownncea 
in  aid  of  wages,;  tho  w.int  of  classification  in  norkhooscs,  end  the 

-rhnp.  UUpiir.aa. 
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habits  of  idleness  ivhich  were  fonned  ia  them,  togeUiar  with  many 
other  evils  of  the  Poor  Law  sjstem,  formed   the    Gubjecta  of  man; 
Farliamcntarv  inquiries.     In  order  to  arrest  the  constant  progress  of 
paaperisip.ii'l  raise  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes, 
Mr.  Whitbrcad,  in  1807,  proposed  to  the  House  of  Com-  ^^'^ 
mons  a  largo  and  comprehensive  measure  of  Poor  Law  whUbnM. 
reform,  and  called  upon  the  country  to  support  a  plan  of 
general  national  education!     One  of  bis  proposals  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  national  bonk,   in  which  the  savings  of  the  poor 
might  be   safely  aad  profitably  invested.    Three  or  four   years 
before  this,    ^lalthus   in   his    Enay  on    Population    had    urged 
the    institution  of  country  banks  for   the   same   purpose ;   and 
as   onrly   as    1798,    a    bank   for   the   earnings  of   poor    children 
hod  been  estabhshed  at  Tottenham.     This  bank  was   found  so  suc- 
cessful, that  another  was  opened  in  the  some  place  in  1804,  for  the 
savings  of  scnnnts,  labourers,  and  others.     In  1808  a  similar  insti- 
tution was  opened  at  Bath ;  but  the  greatest  experiment 
in  this  direction,  wna  that  made  in  1810   at  Buthwell,  in  ^^^^ 
Scotland,  by  the  llev,  Henry  Duncan,  umlor  the   name 
of  "Tbo   Parish   Bank    Friendly   Society."      The    first  ^;;;^ 
London  Savings  Bank  did  not  commence  its  operations  be- 
fore 161C,  iu  whtclpyeur,  Mr.  George  Rose,  who  had  taken  a,  great 
intcTCiit  in  the  establishment  of  Friendly  Societies  among  artizans, 
brought  in  a  l>il[  fur  the  regulation  of  Savings'  Banks,  whuli  was 
subsequently  withdrami  for  revision. 

The  ijucstiou  of  uatiunal  education  was  not  taken  up  by  parlia- 
ment before  miO,  uud  the  instruction  of  the  people  was  mcanwliHo 
loft,  as  wo  have  ^hown,  to  societies  and  iudividaals,  working  on  tbo 
system  introduced  by  Lancaster  and  Bell.  In  the  above  year, 
Ilcuty  Brougham  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Conimittee 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  orders  in  the  metropolix,  and  in  1818  had  its 
puwerfi  nf  inijuirv  extended  to  education  generally.  Acts 
wero  BubKcijututiy  passed  which  transferred  its  labours  ^'^^^ 
to  the  Charity  Commisniun  ;  but  no  substantial  benefits  cnimiuioii. 
resultrd  at  tlie  lime,  botauue  Ibc  ijuewtion  of  education 
exeiti'd  eo  uiiipIi  conti-oviTwy.  tliat  a  general  system  of  popular 
inslruudon  conld  nut  be  agreed  upon.  For  this  reason,  littl* 
legislative  [iiogress  was  made  tonords  the  edueatiuu  of  the  people 
for  twenty  years.- 

•  Xiil(hl'i  Fopnlai  BltUVT.  Vm.  IC-TD. 
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85-  Ittflaence  of  the  Court  in  effecting  a  Reformation  of  Huuen. 
— While  a  enncnil  feeling  of  etmsiderstion  was  thus  being  awakened 
for  tho  anil! lit >mtion  nf  the  lowly  nnd  indigent,  the  ozamplfl  ttfthe 
Court  had  ltm?n  working  n  grndiHit  refinrnivtiou  in  high  life.     tTnlike 

his  two  immMlifilt.'  predecesBon,  Georgeth«  Third  broagfat 
J*"""*  iM  disrcpntuhlo  connections  with  him  to  tho  thrme,  and 
(imi>ii;ii  tl)(:  pi'opli;  were  pk\i5ciItosee  their  prinee  of  natire  birtb, 
j^'J'JJI^       rt'sistinj;   the  teniptiitions  to  which  he  waa  exposed  bj  his 

jonth  and  r.mk.  nnd  instead  of  shntting  himself  np  wiUi' 
foreifHil'Driunimrs.  appearing;  in  pablic,  and  phoving  a  de«ir«to  ml- 
Urate  tliu  iw^uitinlitnco  i>f  bin  xiibjects  and  conntrTnten."  A  happy 
iiiRTTiiii^i  cuiitlriuud  him  in  theiiu  chaste  and  virtnous  habits;  and 
while  the  royal  ennple  were  homely  and  fmgal  in  their  prirato  life, 
thej  dill  not  neglect  the  observance  ot  those  occasions  ot  displar 
which  their  pablic  station  demamled.  Perhaps  no  line  of  eondtiel 
eonid  hare  done  more  tii  secnrc  the  throne  nt  that  epoch.  The 
uniMiiiiilarily  vrhich  the  King's  public  character  frequently  proroked, 
WHS  initii;nled  by  the  eimiilieity  of  his  private  life ;  his  narrow- 
aiiiiiled  Imt  sincere  piuly,  and  strict  decorum  in  mor;ils,  exalted  him 
in  the  estimation  of  llie  middk'  classci^,  orer  whom  Methodism 
was  i^riuluiijly  acqniriiig  fiich  a  fast  hnhl ;  while  the  mental  nfUietion 
which  fell  npon  him.  blended  all  otiier  feelings  iirto  one  of  heartfelt 
compasaion ;  so  thiit  no  sovereigns  were  ever  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
affpclions  of  their  subjects  th;m  lung  Georj.'o  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
The  e^itiiple  Ihu.'i  Kct  by  the  Conrt,  produced  its  first  infiuenee 
npon  the  older  nobilit}',  who  began  to  withdraw  from  tho  gay 
cirelea  ot  fiisbion  in  the  metrop<)M!<,  and  restriet  their  gaieties  to  the 
balls  and  iinsemhlies  of  such  proinncial  roiitres  as  York.  Its  next 
inHaeneo  was  produced  njmn  those  who  coincided  with  it  in  j>olitics ; 

su  that  in  a  short  time,  the  I'nnks  of  dissipation  were 
ora»*iwu«  ^^"posed  chiefly  of  tho  members  of  tl:o  Opposition. 
ciwUfi.       ])nt  the  excesses  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers. 

and  their  consequent  withdrawal  from  the  Court,  greatlv 
lessened  tbo  extent  of  this  influence,  because  the  political  rones  then 
identified  themselves  with  fashionable  follies,  in  the  hope  of  ingra- 
tiating themselves  with  their  fafiiro  monarch. + 

Meanwhile  tite  devotional  character  of  Methodism  had  become 
mnch  more  sobered  among  its  wealthier  professors,  who  were  not 
aebamed  of  being  considered  religions  ;  some  of  the  nobility  began, 
in  fact,  to  interest  themselves  in  Sunday  Schools  and    other  besevo- 
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■  lent  movements ;  and  the  royal  approbation  of  these  things  vas  par- 
ticularly shown  in  the  coanteuimce  given  to  Mrs.  Hannah  More  and 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  the  latter  of  whom  was  honom'ed  by  the 
Queen  with  an  interview  at  Windsor  (1790).  Tlio  political  JjJ^*^^ 
inflnence  of  Wilberforco,  and  those  who  enlisted  with  him  u>d  ib*  uu. 
in  the  crusade  against  slavery,  gave  still  greater  power  to  ^J^^^n^ 
the  religions  world  which  wiis  now  growing  U|>  in  Enghsh 
society.     In  the  same  year  (1767)  in  which  a  Royal  Proclamation 
against  Vice  was  issued,  this  illustrious  stntesmon  entered   in  his 
journal  a  solemn  record  of  what  he  deemed  ono  of  thu  great  objects 
of  his    life:    "God   has   set   before    me   the   reformation   of   my 
country's    manners."     At  this  time,  his   otiior  great  object,   the 
abolition  of  the  Slovc  Trade,  had  been  accompUshed ;  and  bcforo 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seoing  a  visibU 
improvement  in  the  general  body  of  the  commanity.'^ 

•  Kaiiht'B  Populu  History,  VIII.,  lU. 
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LorA  Uuto.  SB;  Iliu  Orvixillc  nr 
BciUoTil  Aituilnlattstiau,  sn :  lUe 
BuckiD^huu  Ailitilnlrtntlnn.  XIS ; 


CoaUlfnn  UinistO'  ol  Foi  imd  Nortb, 
4U;  ritt'-i  nnt  AdiiiiuiBtriLtiou,  <3i: 
U»>  ArlaiWIOB  HilliHtT)',  &'<! :  Pitt'i 
Monud  A' I  mill  iKt  ration.  SU3 :  tlie 
CiMlilioti  MlntBtry  <i[  areuville  nnd 
Foi,  .V<4  :  the  rnrtinnd  Mlniatn',  noi ; 
tUo  I'lTi'ev.l  Uiiiistri-.  e»:Uinunr)- 
ol  thu  EuFl  □[  LivcnoHl,  U41. 

Adour,  pansigc  ol  ttic,  G8C. 

Africa,  dincovericB  in,  7'jr,. 

Aghrim,  battle  ot,2G. 

Agricnltaie,  agriculturnl  connliea,  ISl  ; 

Won  of  mMtiHBB.  IS2;'H«u«ftl  coudi- 

Uon  ol.  lu  tbo  oitUteentb  cauturj-.  71i!. 

AilUbifl,    Jotin,  Chancellor  of  tbn  Kx- 

Hea  Scbame,  UU  :  ooiuinittcd  to  tho 

Alx  la  Chapelle,  Peaco  of,  2C4. 

AJtMronl,  Ckrdinal :  bis  policy  an  Prims 
MluiBtet  of  Bliikia.3ki;  iiIbdr  ths  coii- 


k  .lac 


jU^Wider 


dminlstratians :   flrat  ippniwfaci    to- 1 

Ulviit  of  tliD  nrat  Wliiii  Mliiistry.  TU  :  ' 
Adiiiiiii«lratl«n  iif  OixTnlphln  an.!  Iho  I 
Tnhva,77:  aoil  of  Godoliibiii  and  t)i»  . 
Wiliw,  liw;  Harl»>'i  Ton-  A.Iuiluii-  . 
*— "  ■■     '■"■   Uiillniil>roke's  Fnoiier.  I 


sue :  bL>oonjv<<  offoailed  a 
Qovnumcnt.tiU!;  eoDClnacf  UistreMr 
Ot  TUtlt  vltb  Napoleon.  eo3:  f»,iiaM 
wbicb  brooRht  on  bla  raptDra  with 
NaiKiIoon.GSt;  foimian  allluice  wtUi 


Allianoe,  717. 
,  Alenndrii,  baUle  of,  MT. 
Algten,  bombaidmeal  of,  718. 
AUao  BlU,  473. 
Allef^ce.  new  oatlii  of,    after    tba 

KavoluUau.  L 
AUiaoce,   tbe  Orand,  7S :  of  HaDover 

aaa;  tbo  Holy,  717. 
Almuua,  battle  ol,  108. 
Almeida,  taken  b;  the  French,  633. 
Almenara,  battle  of,  123. 
Alum    aiiab.  Great  Mognl  ;   uaks   Bri- 

tlHh    pmtMiion.  41S ;  taJli    Into  Uw 


hJBs  I 


I.  tia; 


AmbDOr,  battle  of,  SOS. 

,  her   iUneis    aBecta 

iiiia,e3' 

Couiiuelit.TH.'m. 

AmericaD  Colonies,  North,  thair  number 

and  vonililinu  in  ITS^  Z7D  ;  boMUlUM 


I.  '.ITU  ;  di^iiLtei 


loerniog  Hon 


.Inua. 


dlnia,  W3^  la  .lisgrncad  aud  banlabed, 

Albtttra,  battle  of,  639. 

Ale  Duty,   impoaitlon   of,    in  Scotland, 

I.,  Czai  dI  Bniiia,  coaclndei 


tru'le,  'X&;  viem  of  tbs  oidaoist* 
mqiectmR  l&iatioa.  33a ;  propoaala 
(orlmiioiiinaBtampdutieanpatitliem. 
33d;  Ortiaville'a  StDJngi  Aat,a31,  333' 
lU  recsiition  in  the  coloniM.  3M; 
TiowBof  i-rtt,  QrenviIlB  aadBo^iDfl- 
ham  on  Americui  tuMloa,  sag; 
repeal  of  tbe  Act,  337 ;  AvmlcAA 
trade  roliered  of  laanr  ivMriotlDaa^ 
337 ;  impoaitioD  af  new  toxj^.  ui . 
tlieir  raODptlon 
auepeniion-'*'-  ' 

nl   a    Petmtj'ira 


liunlniol  Bocton,  M3:  moMaeot  k  i 
Coavution  Bt  Bokoa.  M  ;  Inpoul  | 
to  Ur  tlw  Ameiuui  liolen  InSng-  I 
land.    tSO;  ths   CablMt  doeides    to 


Virginian  Awembly,  ; , . 

dlacoutent  in  IfuwebnsetU.  3S1 :  ttu  I 
-■" . '.■-----,_i.  3^,    tiie  BoatoB 


•t  libartr,' 
D,  3H^  tLel 


ot    ■ 


Sonera]  Oa^  appuint«d  Governor 
^oatDd,  see:  procaedln^  at  the  , 
■uabllei  at  Vixrinla.  SaC :  ud  at  U 
•odiiuetW,  an.  The  fini.  Kevu 
Uoa  Coufreu  at  PhiladelaaliLa,  9 
tlif  ReToIntioD  be^du  ig  lluacl 


mi«,  PrinOMi,  afterwuds  QoMa;  JU 
feellDE  between  her  and  Qneen  Hut, 
Hi ;  iritbdnwa  from  Om  Oowt  K: 
is  recDncllMI  after  tbs  death  ot  bST 
slBter,  45:  flnt  praoMdlnn  (AarliN- 
aocauiDD,  77 ;  her  loalub  ftaJnt  lot 
Uie  UarlboiooKhs.  73.  flO:  b«slns  to 
tsko    Un.    MoriiaiD   In    taToar.  108; 

Wlilio.   m :  death  Dt  her    hniband 
Prince  Gaot)^,    114 ;    ■eflradj  oom- 

■paud3  with  UarieT.114:  herbottiUty 

H  ptaaoDt  _^t  the  trial  _o 

uElHM  ol  Kulboiaaghl 


hoatUlUas  at  Laxiagtim.  3N 
at  Bunket^  Sill,  371 :  Bwoiai  i.i>ii- 
KTKM  aX  Pblladelph  la— ttppalnlin  b  dI 
111  WaeblBEtoB  aa  Onmiiandtr-ln. 
<AAet,Sli;ihB  Olin  Bnoeh  Petition 
in?  i  Out    **-"""■"-   decllDA  to  Jala 


dewB.ST5~:  Iheeutun  of  K«r  YoS, 
377 :  WaaliiiistOD>  lotnat  mpao  (be 
Salawan,  SS;  tbe  oolouKU  •ecroUj 
■idsd  *>y  FnuM,  SMI:  oaiitaTe  d 
PbUadelphla,     asi;     eannsatkui     ol 


Ftanu  and  Auerica,  IB);   th*   CoO' 

"^bal  aaainat  WaatUnit^n.  ;JHG; 

uideutot*  -*  '" — '---■ —  ~- 
— '-arv  of  B 

-_-    ol     Lonl     Cunnrallli 

Soutli     Oaroliaa, 


Court,    lU :  midnight    i 
Council,  113 ;  ber  laat  houn.  rr- 

Asatt,  Qaaeo,  Bt^lf,  as 

Asson,  QeorfiBljord.  fail  nTjtiilim   to 

ApprafrUttoHofSniflie^e,  6. 

IrcMtectara,  175, 779. 
^  Aroola,  BaOls  of,  US. 

Aicot,  Slega  of,  SOG. 

Argaom,  Battle  ff,  S7T. 

Ajgfle,  Archjbalil  Campbell,  Earl  of, 
lulmluUMn  the  OonmatioB  Oath  for 
SootlsBd.  lA  M  Uliau  m  ,  IS  i  boUtfltr 
atpiiaxt  bim  lbs  oauu  of  Btghlaad 
■ttAchnieat  (ortfaaflMart*.]*;  i 


AmherBt,  General  ■tt«n[ardi Lon4. sent 
lo  Niirtb  Auiorlca.  ajid  reduoea  Lcntii- 
burg.  IW:  bin  uuiivicn  in  Canada.  > 
Wa.  a» :  laOuHa  Montnal.  EM. 
Amieas,  Pwce  of  QSS.  , 

AiDiuenieiil*  and  Itecnatioiu— Water.  I 
Ine  uluH.  107  :  Baneluli  and  Vanx-  i 
bnlj,  ur,  SJl;    eandry    amnHmenti,  , 


«aUoDaaaqiT,S9e. 


t 


Attt,  tkt  FlM,  ITS,  176,  77L 

trta,  todtV  ol.  loaadal,  TTf. 

UUml  J»b  a.  a  Jiwhtta  K«nl,  Mmatod 

aiM  •xeCBtod,  M. 
tiimtn,  tb>,  129,  IBD. 
||pKn,Battl*(i^  IU& 
11— ln.HMi  PlaL  againat  ^HUat 


Amut,  B*tU«  of,  GTO. 

Ameaaei  Uxu,  iucrekae  ol,  61 

coTSry  of  Buolk^'*  AbbhIii 


tb<-  bnttio  o(  Achrim,  aO;  oomi*!- 
Limeriok  to  capilu]:ilp,  27 ;  deutivej 
of  Ilia  tilab  «Ui«  bj  tbo  RBSumptloB 
BiU.iW. 

Attwbnrj,  Dr.,  bopporls  Saehtverel! 
during  Ills  ttlat.  UB;  bte  Jscobit*  riot. 
£17  ;  KtUiDtod  uid  builBliccI.  217. 

AuersUdt,  DUtlo  of,  G90. 

AnKereao,  one  of  BoonpsiU's  cfUF^rnlB, 


Bosonj.  bl9  ilwiUi  follnweil  by  » 
puts  J  BuocLBsino,  2Ga 
AnrongEebs,  tlie  Grpst  Mosral,  md 


AoeterUU,  Battle  of,  572. 
AoEtlalla,  discijveHeB  iu,  im,  792. 
Anftrian    Buccesiion,  War  of  the— the 


^n^audgi, 


guided    by  Li 


L   from 


ICbllTlC! 

tlnaoD,  ■-. 
Knelund 
Sl£:  bo  . 


2M; 


|«Ucy, 


doiCL-nt  on     F.DBlHOd,  aic  ; 

Felbua'a  Admlofstration  iimlifls  do 
cbaoiToliiGiiRllib  policy,  QIS;  BatUa 
ofFonMnor.iUM;  Ebgland  withdrnwa 
from  boBtllitieHon  tbo  Continent,  250: 
tbe  Jacgbilo  liobeUion  ol  1715,  an 
episode  <□  this  nar.  251;  Spain  wlth- 
drawi  from  tbe  war,  293  ;  FreDCb  buc- 
ceeBBB  In  Flacdera,  263  ;  BrltiBb  vlc- 
L,  aw  :     Peace  of  Aii-la- 


toriaa 

Cbapello.  26 
AlHtlla,  a  msmbor 


t  I*ula  KIV.,7S,  7H;tli 
c  ratoptilgn  of,  17DI,  GS ;  tbo  Attt 
I    Cliarlei  procl&loied    King   c 


«':ti.^'Mis,rs^?  Sire 

oomoB  taopelm.  12t>;  EnsUnd  tx^n 
to  wlthdniw  horn  the  AU^ceTuT 
treaty  of  Utracht,  13^  and  of  KvfSti 
l^^MWeJaponKanflnlm,  302;  Quad- 
tuplo  Alliance  a03;  tba  PraemaUa 
BanatloD,^;tfaetTs«tifla  of 'Heiutt. 
SK! ;  «ar  of  tfafl  Follah  8u«»nl<Kr»^ 
acooaBlonrtMarta  Thereaa.  and  nt 
of  the  AuBtnaa  Sueoeaaion  Qa  Cna 
prertoni  article);  Aartria  aJUoi  witb 
Fnince  and  Hnaaia,  waluit  PniHia, 
SS  ■  ^S'i*^"'  ^"J^'  ^a^  (whiohiH 
2T5;  DrBt  Partition  of  Poland.  ST 
alliuioe     with    Pmasla     agninst  ttaa 

in  tho  NBthcrlandB,  477 :  anS  on  tbi 
RWOP,  iTB;  i™  of  ibf,  AartriM 
Notberlaniia,  «a-*Si  ;  the  aeoi—  — ■ 
ttiird  rartiflonaof  I'obmd.* 
imeit    of  the     '■-■ 

tholfilii.'''  ■■ 


ItaUai 


..tTOl 


mi"  511  ■  tflm  '  '  ™  '^anipo  roi- 

Itajiau  pioy"£"^%^^^S[^; 
diiBBroemont  between  him  anii  tlM 
AnatriimB  3iS;U.o  Italian  iiroTlncM 
recongncreilliy  BonnpartB,  SB-  batQ* 
Tdle,  5*i;  renewal  of  hostilltiOB  wilb 
France  and  capitalatinn  of  Dim  SM- 
battle  of  AuaterlitI,  672  :  TpaalT  cJ 
Pr^burg,  OT^nd  of  tho  ±ol?B^ 
tsmiiirf  ivQ'i  Iwginning  oftbeEmpiia 

of  A^m.  fllH  i  batui  ^''''Sf™',^^ 
J™'!'    "'^y;*,","^'   <*»J     iTapoleon^ 


ureMc-j,  cei;  battle  of  l«ipeic  ea, 
Decjarallon  of  FrnnMort,  065  -  Am- 
H'?:?  "™'^' '''/™"o''.  CaO:  CoDgrea 

TxinlBa,  m>  ;  the  Aiutrtana  ante 
LToni,  ran ;  roooi-ory  of  the  ttattu 
provinces,  m-.  the  Paaoe  of  p£S 
BS3 ;  the  CoDgroaa  of  Vlsnna.  am  -  thB 
Holy  AUiance,  717.  — .  w. ,  ■». 

nthors,  Condition  of,  in  tho  eigli[«nUi 
OSQtury,  169,  Ite, 

iaveroneriioo  Master  of  Iha  Boras  la 
wSliam  liL,  4 :  at  lUmlUieiT^acd 
ufe  "ll4  '  "^'"^  "  *"""  '^"^  "' 

Ayleslnr;  election  case,  84. 

Ayrshire,  agriculture  of,  760. 

Bachelors,  CompaDj  of  Loyal  igg. 
a«d«lM,  firat  Biego   of,  by   BerMtord. 
m:  tilien  by  etorm  by  WelUDgtian. 


J  VUlus,  Bl ;  bli 
lekerlnn    nfth    Unrlborongti,     B7; 
MgidBeBlngoUtudt,  GO. 
Bldnes,  Mr.,  at  Leeds,  detccla  the  spy 

«yBlom  ol  1817, 7W,    note. 
Blkewell,  Rolieit,  the  Ifttnnua  Liecoster- 

■blrs  ibMp  btoeder,  71S. 
Ballad,  uld  £ngU«b,  levivnl  ol  the,  813, 
Balmeiino,  LorJ,  exacuteJ   Iiir  joiuing 


Buk  Of  England,  Fonndationof  tbe,  43; 
c&Bh  pnviaents,  £M ;  riiiluceg  Itapapor 
ment,  73S.  ' 

,   the  fimou!!    l^uglisli 


,    Joaepli 


lioijed  sill  laken  by  the 


Barclaj,  Sir  Gtorge,  heads  the 


la  the  plot  f[>i 
lHJaiQ  m.Sl; 


arosa,  Battle  uf,  G33. 

arrier  Treaty  with  HolUud,  116, 182. 

■nj.Jamea,  hiatorioal  painter;  antica 

of  bli  nictuis  of  ibo  Dcatb  of  Oeneral 

WoWo,  778. 
aalfl,  Treaty  uf,  485. 

M(,  Ur.  eiplorra  the  coaalaof  Auaira' 

lIii.7VZ. 


-Hnv 


HUTL 


.   .  ,    1689;   an 

liiab   Jocoblto  foroe  defeated  by 

lbamcDnt>:anlikillen. 
KiLLicHAMiiE,  1M>.  victory  ol  DUB- 

dea  Bud  thD  HlAblanden,  W. 
hsiCBT  Ukad.  100,  Naval  aollOD,  Id 

vLlcb  tbo  KDEllah  fleot  irlthdrev 

(rem  Ibo  battfe^ 
Wux^ooilT.  lue,  victory  of  tbaAlllH 

nailar  MuiboruugU  and  Waldack. 


Ixiuia  of  BadcQ,  31. 


Loi  ■ 

L*   Hi 

wblcQ 

ilotoata 


ni,  by  tbeDulio  of  Luie 


I,  ropnUs  of  the  Datcb 


by     Ma  IhnrouEk 


tto-tai  b>  MuTllioiout^li,  07. 
Tcuiv,  ITM,  sigual  dcfostcf  ths  Frenota 
byrriaoBKuscncM. 

CiiLlway  by'  Uitrelial  tlio  Dnks  ol 
IJcnrlcli.  foe. 

XII.  of  k»adcu  by  tbu  llusatana, 

Ol'Iirxaiuie.  1708,  defeat  ul  Uanhal 

Vcnrloaio    by    MniHiorDUEb    and 

Prince  E  USD  no,  112, 
WTsr!iiiAi.>:,lTOe.  .iiiawpHfHl  dotoaee 

of  a  Britlab  uuuvoy  by  GoDeisl 

Webb.  IH. 
HAIJLiituET.lTOO,  defeat  of  Marahal 

Villan  l>v  Uarlborouuh.  117. 
Alugnau,  1710, 1 1'bUl])  V.  ol  Spain 
TtaiGazA      „     ( defeated  by  General 

tilunbopo  BuJ    Mimlial  Starem- 


lierg  bv  Vondniue.  114. 

troaohoroualy  dvanrted  iW  tbo 
Brltlali  Armv  aoder  tbo  lluka  of 
Onnond,  la  barn  Oefeatsd  by  Uar- 
-hnl  Vlliira,  IM. 


*  Nf«uiJ»  3««  Itv  Sir  (ie-ir,;*  i 

•^  I  lu  MCLly  bj  Itn  tf|tuuarJ.s  i 

til!  I'll.  '  t'T'i  •Mf>rir4  (if  ! 
-ir/  ..  •  twBtmrkUtu  <intH 
tiant^'^vrT  Uic  Aiuirl.itit, ;:IL 

isuT"  i:u.'I"l-sl  ofUu- Fiwiich 
It  i.-x   Ink-  ia  NoBiilxB  l>T' 

'  rt.'.^II  Hu.lFljiitiiiliftrui>-.;»i: 

-••••1.  i:t>.  ln;k-'  bf  Cutub*rU>i'l 


. .  .    Uj«  I 


HiiUii-k'n'    ntrmC 


.Ll-t-i;  Uiii'.^  ]Ti:i.  iklnulili  Juring  ! 

«tu«rt.  fti". 
'  'i'C'u^-iii'iui'L 

Clwriis  Kit* 
Cniiilmtluid. 


eet  by  A'lulral  Hnwb',  OM. 


I  nr  ««(***>■   Tire    1 
iOBt.Ai     ,     ,j^  y^  Oi™*,  in. 
WAUBmc.  ITG. I.  liefest  of  tba  rimat 
liy  Prince  Ferdlnsod,  frf  Br^B 

.uiBtWB.  i;w,iiFraiiGliTletttT  ial^ 

PliMET.  17*7,  CU™-»  amt  TkM) 
ovi-r  Suraju  Dowlab.  Oa. 

WiXDLiTAia.  ITGD.  (lafaat  of  Coa< 
lie  LaIIt  br  Sir  SynCooM.  B& 

CBi2(raBA,nJt.  defeat  stf  t^  Dntd 
eiue^tuD  Mat  fama  Jats  Id  B«b- 

Rul,  SU. 
■^ H-DIREE(.  ITBl.)  T 


™,H,1 


>  FrriUrioktlH  <lraat 


iiaUi  Hau 


ZDRNuaar.  173«,deIeiitcittbeBuMianB 
Ly  Freda  rick  the  Oreftt.  ZO. 

BocKjiiBCH,  lTii8,*'t«ilBrlekUio  Rrent 
ilefamted  by  tlis  AaJtiieDB,  205. 

HiioHT*  or  ABUHUt,  1109.  nWit 
Tictorj  mn  by  Oenaral  Wolfe— 
the  ooDquMt  <tf  Cui4dk  foUawed, 


BBouBLrs.  I;       _ 

tans  by  Oenorel  Hdw«,  an. 

WaiTU    PUUXH.     17lfi.    dofMt     of  Ikt 

AntrteiLDi  by  QeiMnl  ^>wak  sn. 
TUENTOX,  iTTe,  I  Two  ■oipTteea  of  tte' 
■'uiKLKTos,  _  fBilUeb      KnoM     by 

tioiieriil  Washiugtoii.ST*. 
BUAMiIniKB,  17;a,    Waehliutoa  ^ 

feated  by  Lord  ComwaUU,  KL 
Ubiocis     Hbiohts.     1777,    dafeat   of 

(jeusnl   Uatca  by  Gwwnil  Bor- 


routril  1>7  Oeoenil  OtMona,  utL 

UciLBi-oim  Jocar  Hoube.  IISl,deIat 

o(li.,ieralu™*Qeby  L„rt  0» 


EiDporvri«iilrliaNBbo«i(*  Onl* 
TBIIiriMUI.I!E._  17ST,     de'foBt    ct    Ik 


NUam  bv  Hydar  AJi. 


PoBioNoTo,lTBl.l 


s  C<x>ta,Ut. 
V&urr,  ITtn.d  " 


KttlM — Continutd. 

JmtusgEM.  17M,   dsfestol  U 
■     iiljyDou  ■       — 


boloTfl     Duuklrk 


luaiVorkdolMted 
itef OHt  of  EoAciusko 


tcta]  defwt  ol  tbe 

usUUni  b;  Jourdu.  4(0. 

"■"-' — "  '""  I>]rd  Howa'8  RTOOt 


MowTESorm. 


CiLDiEHO,  ITUO,  a  Fnnoli  dsl«M  1: 

•bave  ouniutlon,  COS. 
AttSERT,  inMl  TbreadoteBtaol 


r  &nt    ItoUui 


BiBKiucB,  1TW,  Auilrluu  OBtatted  by 

Uorsu.fS. 
OpkHt.Vimoeut ,„.__.   

over  tbe  Bjiuilati  Bhi  gaioid  by 

ClUPEHOowii,  1TB7,' gre.it  viotorr  ove 
taa     Uatcli     QmI     by     Adiuii'a 

VtNKQUl    au,U    ITje,     ll«lMt     Ot     thi 

lrl>b  nbol*,  GW. 
CuTUtBui    Bicxa,    ITBt).  delmt  a 

UonuriLl  Laks  by  the  FreucU  uud«r 

Genenl  UumbiTt,  &1B 
Trk   PiiUHiiii.    179H,  dob»t  o 

UamclukeB  by  BouaimrU.  03.. 
Tae  fJn-E,  1798,  Nelwn'i  grMt  vlctrar 

Ofar  tbe  Fnncb  B«et,  6SS. 
Btockicu,  I7W,  dofsat  of  JonrdAD  by 

tlio  Aiehauka  Cbuloa,  S3S. 
CUfnUO.  ins, ;  fiawuTolTB  ttire« 

The  TuRnnu,    „     r  victoriei  ovar  the 
Novi,  ,,    )  French,  sat. 

f  onirH.lTOT,  aFipncb  TlPtorynTor  the 

u  ui  lod  A  un  rio  □  s  u  n  d  KuHiiaiii,  IW. 
Thb  Helder,  IW.i.  a  virUiry  over  the 

Dutch  galuHl  by  Sli  l(al|>h  Absr- 

NuuKn  '      ITK.yTins    of     Bou 
M/atm  TjBon    .     i  Mtta^   Tiotori 

oisr  the  TarEi.  G30. 
ABOCint,  17W,  detMt  of  the  Tnrki  by 

BoDafiatt*.  lai. 
FkBUPATAM.lTM)  Three    defeMs    < 
MMJ-tTMAT    „  [  Tippoo   Bnltaa  by 


8fi» 

Battlts— Confinueil. 

TicDio,  uagiThreeFraiobiio- 

UOHTRBKLLO,      .  ( toilea    lu    Bona' 
KUhesoo,  „  1  paite'i        reoon- 

queatot  Italy.  S3». 
HoBEKUNDEM.  iwo,  ■CoTaao'i  groat 

victory  over  tbe  AaMrlam  aader 

the  Aiebdake  Johs,  511. 
The  I3u,ti[:  or  Copkhbaobi,  II 

feat  of  the  Daul^  float  at  _  _ 

tori*»  by  Nelson,  513. 
Al.EXANDIitA,    UOI,     defeat      ot    Um 

Krench     under      Menou    by    8tr 

Hsirh  Abercnoibv,  HT. 
Cape  FiMSTERBE,  laCC,  naTsl  action 

betwHim    liir  Bobert  'balder  anil 

Admiral  TUIeovuve,  GST. 
TatTAUiiB,  IHK.  Nclion'i  memarahle 

AttBTEHUTZ,    180fi,  Napoleon'e    great 

I'ictory  DTBr  the  allied   Austilana 

and  ]lu<«lani,S7i. 
Aw*TR.  1HU3,  defoat  of  Bdndta.    the 

Mahratls  cliiet   by  Gouend  Wel- 

leiley,sn. 
Aboauh,  litfS.  defeat  of  ficindla'a  ally, 

the  Rajah  of  Uerar,  by  Qeuer^ 

WelloHloy.  STB. 
Delhi,  wa,   a  tblrd  dafeM  of   Bcin- 
'    '    '       w  by  Qeneral  Luke.  an. 


1.  de- 


ll, daloat  ol  H<dliat 


Sir  John  Stuart.  SS7. 
Jbna,   IBOO,  complete    ot 

[■mnleby  Namlooa.s 
PnuTOBK,  IIMI.  defeat  of  tl 

under  Iteniiliutieu,  S:" 


n  battle  between 


Benningien.WU. 
FBiZDLUtD,     UOT.      aoMher     battle 
between     Na|>oleon      and     Ben- 


iVL  u« 

Jt^mtaoo 


it  of  Laborde  by 


LuiDBHUT,    I  ..Napoleon     orer     the 
EcAHUHt,,     )  .Archdnka  Chat Ua,  017. 
AtPEiui,   1MB.  Natwlaen  dsfaated  by 
the  Archdulio  Chatlca,  UB. 


\AZt: 


.1*11.  T 


:  la] 


TOIS 


•It.   -laft^t  of  BIei 
r.r.ij""'"*  ■"'"" 


'^Vi,'  ii'i'".  liii.  'i-r--!ci 


)  ::;, 


i    lNH-iiiTi>:,    ]>niii'4!iUK, 
:(,'uiii-'hiwiM  .lut.'atU(l 


y  hy  ll.-tu:i- 
1.'r<Mtp.t  by 


>)il>vWi'IHiii;liiii.in.. 

I,    IHI'l.  I^'ll|l1lttl■■II|ll7j 


j-.nr  i:n.v:ni::taiKs,  ISIt  * 
M.inii-uit  ljyiliF'aIII«i,fl>l 
iijur.u.  1-11.  ileteat  of  Ui* 
hiroei  i  >  lloUud  bT  Balm 
mn-B.  1-U,  vu:U:.rioiu  pw 
VV".""'  P'  WeUioaeon  in 
liiritB- 1^1^  (ioult  tUtralcd  1 
T..' I...! -•.?..■  liil.  SoolC  Off™ 
'  "'"•■T'.nii.FiBii.liia.aefM 
l!i..ii.:.\MH-in..  l«i,  il.-feM* 
Ai;K'il.^:iiAin  trout utWatb 
I.i.-ST  jsis  .letBst  or  (be  Pr 

iJ.;»T«B  i!ii.\«,  IMS.    Tcpntm 
1  renrii  auiler  Key  by  Well 

Watkblxii,    in.VKapalaon 

'riii.MiTlNii.iKlj^  total  dubatel 

Wavue,  ihiA  PruMlana  unilsr 

mail  •k'li'iLicsl  by  atouofa;. 

Bass  Rock,   tbi>  last  Scottish  f 

whiub  (Him-u,tW8d  to  tho  Ren 

BasUlle,  tnkiLt;  of  tlio,  455  -  app' 
by  Foi  imd  Ihtf  public  upioi^i 
laud.  VJl.  ^^ 

Batimnt  in  Australia,  fonmleil,  T! 

Bantisii.baKlo  of,  C39. 

BAvarla,    Elector    of,     juiua    I 


till-  viv.r  lyr  Wi-lliu^K 
«tm.:i!i.nft. 
IVRt.T.r.   I'<13.  v<i-trT:<'ii 
tliorinTlwWrlliiitii 


UiiTlliDn>U£bauilco.-ape]]ca  M 
tmnmaltlio  BcLoUonbii-J^titli 
Iw  ittanibnl  Tallanl,  to  ■'com 
tfu.  Kn-nch  k-ft  winj.  ai  uiei 
ills  oiiHTuimttf  surrentlet«il  I 
lillie*  M ;  ilpfoal.rd  at  UaiTlta^ 
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ttwla,  Cbtrtia  Albert.  Elector  or,  die- 
rnilo*  Maria  Therosu's  Bucesulan  to 
fiiaAnBtrliulttironi>,a43;clecMd  F.ta- 
Miur  (Cbailai  V1I.|,  '^44:  tala  iloulu 


EidBKInKOf  Bftvnria  by  Napolotin, 
(eftl  of  hla  iurcoB  by  ths  fren'ch  M 

i,  battle  of,  610. 
LOe,  treaty  of,  G09. 
e,  Wellington's  batllui  in  Iiont 


O1.C70. 
BMch;  Bead,  naTid  a 
PwH.  tbo  London,  l; 


□  ofT,  31. 
liis   atyie  of 


Btoktord,  Aiderman,  lliu  friPuJ  of  Pitt, 
inovd-i  lor  (Ui  liianirt-  Into  tbo  Rut 
India  Compaujr"*  nltuira,  340:  Loid 
Mnyrirof  Ixincion.SM  ;  bis  ucliirPM  to 
ths  Kiiifl  on  Iba  Ulil.Upti^i  olucUoii. 
357;  stitno  ert-cted  to  bis  mcioory  Iti 
the  aullJhiLll.  %I. 

BBdfOrd,  Huriculluro  of,  715. 

BedlDrd.  John  Btisaell,  Dnko  nt,  flnt 
Lord  at  tho  A'lmlnilty  in  Pelauu'i 
Broad  Bottom  JtiiiMry,  917:  It 
Oppoiotl  la  Pitt**  BUiiiKirt  ut  Fimlertak 
tfifi Great, aid;  aoRiitlalna  thoTrektr 
nfPBrI(.321,.1:l.'i:nl>T<oiii'VilIxirdPrcii- 
dnitet  tin  (^uimal),  X!7,  3^;  hi*  thI- 
^Ibw-  Bttiiek<i>l:  by  the  Ktiituiai-'liti 
rioter,,  XII 1  hlR  riroPH  tmntiiioiit  i>l 
tlioKlrji;,:E)i;'i<i.  i.~eiI,3U;uKiiv1[  d 
byJ'iRiu.  SID;  tiratm^t  tU-  trliLl  ol 
tho  Aioi  rmnrrlotora  In  Kni;l!in.|.  5S>. 

B«hiiiia  Helgbts,  battle  of,  »». 

Belgium,  ill v«<t<Hl1.y  the  Trench  Itcpnb- 
liciin  nrinl<  '.  ITI :  1>  it<l<'  i.f  JPiii,]ipo4 


hattlflAorTurcnlna  iid<I  Fl"iimi.. 
nnol  rrtmit  ol  the  Uriliil>,  «Mi 
ibiinatlnn  (if  Ib'i  Itatavlan  Keimb- 
ifA:  iuiiii.'X".l  to  KraScu  bv  lb'> 
tyof  Coiiii?o  Koniito.  511:  Inv3il«l 


WaUrlo"  Cami.alffn.  701.  71  > :  nnlted 
with  HoUand  Inin  the  Klnsdom  of  tbe 
NeUiarluuli,e97. 


I  Ball,  Hear;,  alarts  the  fint 

stflwuor  on  the  Clyds.  7C8. 
Belle  I*le,  battle  of,  201;  cnptureil  bjr 

tboBritiih,3l7. 
BeUlngbim,    Jubo,    asaaaEinates     Mr. 

Benbow.  Admiral,    bie  enplaita  in  tha 

West  ttidlas,  IS. 
Benares,  abneiatioa  of,  485. 
Bengal,  early  neiilect  of,  by  tbe  British, 

M9  :  Burnlub   Donlah  Nabob  of.  306 ; 

pedltloii  nl  Cllvo  and    Wntima, '309: 

DiuiorB,  UOT :  consnirncy  aaatast 
Bniajnli  DoTlili.  W9:  battle  of  Flaa- 
>^T,  3lu;  Dstabll.limeat  of  Biitiah 
.n..r.:i..n.  «..  H1J- iwnditlon  of,  after 
;  rlepoaLUoji  nod 
Hcor  jr™—  "■-'"H".'- 

crBo'tifn   oi'  1 

twoii  Itaslbn, 

and   bi'twcpu  tbe  Cod 

SuiiTPQie   Court.  4iii :  annexation 


dofooled  by  Sapoliwn  at  Poltunk,  531 ; 
not  overcoinn.  altlinuRh  not  tloturioua 
at  K>Ian.  rM;  Ucllibi.'rg.  Cir2  :  atid 
Fri;cflaDd,  Wi. 
Bereafo/d,  Mnrsbnl,  rommimls  llio  Por- 
luKui-ao  Dooi«  in  the  Penlnsula.OUi 
an'in  til"  Uxitlo  "t  AII.utu.  filO;  at 
the  baltln    III    ths    KiyUe,   lyn;   at 


Berktbire,  acridiltare  of,  747. 

Berlin  Decree,  (Ht-t. 

Beniara.  Sir  Krnn-i^,  Ilia  Gnvornment 
olUaitiiuiiUfiott'.USL 

Benudotto  coiniQauJe  the  Frnncb  in 
Hanori-r,  .V.i ;  aiiinnc"*  to  Ului.SfiH; 
coi'i moulds  tho  Kaiono  at  Wasrini 
•ndli  ni)iniiiandf><i  by  Napnlemi.  Ol); 
rinitvd  <:r.)r.ii  Priu™  (S  Rwpdvu, 
037  ;  rcliiKH  tn  fnnn  an  iillinneo  wttli 
Hnr'b'.in,  •v-.Xi:.-.!;  imn*  the  AIU<4. 


Battlpot  Lci|i 
BluuiwrVottt. 

Beiibler,D 
Kgypt. 


in]iunic^     Napoleon    1 


KjL-.nrw:- 


i^';^ 

Lf-E. 

■.■.•.■■■.^ii.,u.:;:ii::.itii, 

■  f  :  rf.jM.  to  LoK^uJ. 

iparti 

f.rti 

lj'"t<!, 

■I; 

J.-     til"     rm.tv     ol    V910TO 

!i'.-«I-.lrtiontnKm:- 

■1  »t  Acre.  :;ji;   Lit  em- 

1  liW 

uiili  Tinw..JiuItBa.K3; 

[■"I'-I"' 

.    fn.l 

;t,K!;«;,sss; 

III ,  .Vil:  n-o-iiK  111(111  Itiilv,  .'iini  tnn- 
plil'l-n  llu  fumr«  of  Ijiiiii-Tllli'.  all, 
luiHi'illiol'iwl'Mii)  bi  ileelBiv  w 
lUIwiiKt  Kuvlnii.l.Md;  tain  anny  voiu- 
IKlinl  Ki i:nir<iBto  Kmriit.  9t!;  MO- 
I'liiil-"!   tlui    |K>iiru    'il    Ainiimi.ill 


n-\.i'li>ni-i  'in  Fnuxw.  :>> :  |<lnD«  ih« 

■!M'''','ri'!:i''^r ' 

liiiKNi'iii   I't    KiicUii  1,  r<.'/J:   foiuciiU 

Uiu    Kvdt    vl    Uulvrt    Enunst   m 

ir-lu..!.  HO:  H<nm«    tb»    .lile    oC 

n 

i',' 

Uonallh,    njkb   ol   Berer,   i31  ;   joini 

■  ^^H 

KMniui    tpilnirt   ttio    BrttbiQ.    m 

f 

ii 

I 

iift-'l)' n"ll«l"t  Anjsam.  S79. 

Bor»<iUio,i«iil««t.6U.  ■ 
MMU^^^ma  by  U»  BtiUdt  under 

I'm 

^^^MmIIH  T'—  —  <!>■  •>»(■ 

,  J 

^^^1 

^■■MBBt^i 

ft  '1^1 

b^ 

^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^■llH 

dMtnieUon  ot  Im  In  Uia  harbODT.  3U: 
-     th*  Bortf ■ -"--    ■-"'•  -' 

BoBctaain,  captura  ol, 
BoDfflers,     Miv<]ui> 


It  UalpUqnet,  117. 

ra    the   flnt    French 

t)io  vorld,  788. 


Bonntj,  Uaiiuy  of  the,  791. 
onllon,  HBttbB 
ham,  TSa,  TM. 

Bow.streetmiuiers,  8 
Bojdell,  John,  one  of  tLeei 


Bojne,  battle  ol  tbe,  as. 
Bcv  Fitrlots,  the.  211,263. 
Bnddock,  General,  hii   defeat  o 
Ohio  and  •le^tb.OHi. 


Dcrbyililro  lUBurreetlon,  Ti 
Brandjwlnii,  battU  of,  3U1. 
BiMdalboine,  Jolm    Campbell,  Earl 


neHatiulsi. ... 
Joeoblto  Ghteh 
XeDonaU  of  uienoop.  s 
Jawblta  rebsllkni  nndn 


IIL,  with  tbo 
lITOt  Kith 
JuiBi  tbe 


Bristol,  impottaaee  of,  14G. 
British  Institatioii  eaUblished,  773. 
Britiab    and    Foreign    Scbool    Society 


a^aiuBt  NaiioleaD'B  <]« 


n  Conodl 
-lioppo- 


liiomoUon  o 


Brows  Bread  A.~t,  ^7. 
Browning,  Hlcalab,   breaks   t 

acniMlhuF— '-   -•"■--:- 

doDdeiT>'  ai 
BmM,  Jamei.  hiH  trareU  in  Abjuinla, 

7M. 
Brteva,   Picoch  a'lminl,  defeated  by 

NelKtt,  and  killed  at  the  battle  at  tba 

NU«,fta. 


, eila.lTl;  ct _- 

tlie  rruaalnti  artiiy  in  the  cmniialcn  ol 
IHM,  at):  luurtralr   vouoded  at  tti* 

awick,  Wilhan 
r,  killed  at  Qua 

BDCkiagbun,Shefli*l'},DDksaI,remoT*d 
from  tlio  PHry  HmI.  U. 
inoe  Ajres,  Wbilelock'i  expedition 
mgiUmit.aa. 

Ton,  the  uatDralitt,  782. 
BnUlon  Report,  1810,  U30. 
Bnlow,   I'nuhian  Genoral,   holdi    con 
iMil  tn  Bemadi.ttei  ami)'  in  Bel 
lum,  cm ;  defnnti  t)ie  FrpDcli  at  Mdi 
Bill.  OM;  jolni  Bluoh.T,  17M:   Bnl 


■  Hm,  baUUe  of,  S71. 

.     Sir     Francin, 

_,  _iker'a  wsnant  for  ^ 

muit,  CIO ;  hii  aebeme  ol 

luyBdOnn,  TiBi  HKim 


IS  9eld.  711 


baadaaplotfor  ft  JucAdla  luanM- 1 
tloii.n:  JoluPUUpV.  la  ■p'in.ST: 
Blnl  Uie  battla  d  AlmwM,  UB :  bla 

Btwkk,  TbiMUs,  k  Umooi  vood  an- 

BldUMt,  punga  of  tbc,  STO. 
BlntiT  Btua,  (liKanTy  of,  T81. 
Blologf,  dUea*alM  in,  7B1- 

I,  fatmwara  bade  «^    M7; 


BlH^Dr.XMpli,  b«bl«MU  VaU.TSS: 


to  nwM,  ia;..jLtlJiluH* 

mnd  ntmiu  to  Bn^and,  a 
apilDrt  Walpol*,  9M;  pa 
mMnoil*]  to  tiM  ^«  MM 
SS;  ftuUr  iMbM  to  A 
dMth.M9. 

pfaklla,  asS;  abuidDBB  Ms 


p«ned  from  Ha*i^  Ol; 
■t  TalATon.  NS ;  (04  a^di 
TlB.  007 :  HMpM  Into  ^ranaa 
Ueuteuant  of  ttaa  Emplra.  i 
■    -'" ittoBI* 


r,ne. 

-1 '.  bttaaot;  Hariboraae'i'i  F" 

Uataary  MarBhto  tba  nunba,  a 
JanetioD  vMi  tha  Impalal  aimj.  n 
numiaeiitii  ot  tba  nandi  ant  tlii 
Bavuluu.  SB ;  batfla  of  tLa  Sahallan-  , 
bare,  SB;  opaTattoaa  whkta  msaaded 
tbatettla, »:  lanetlao  ot  Hutboiansfa 
and  EnOBne,  SB ;  oaauNidlloa  of  tbi 
eoBtoDillns  anntaa.  BO:  tbair  reqiac 
tira  potf t^n.  00 ;  tba  battla,  01 ;  tbt  . 
Tiatiny  andlUTaaulU.  Bl.n  | 

BlMMilMd,  Bobert,  tba  poat,  Wt. 

Btamt,  Charlu,  hia  lervicaa  Id  obtoui- 
iDg  tba  fraadcpm  of  tba  praaa,  ML 

Btadwr,  Pranian  Hanhal,  lallie*  tbi 
PntsalaDa  aftor  tba  BatUa  nt  Jfiut. 
Bn :  drava  Napc4«(ni  bito  tba  haart 
of  KUcila,  nt :  cnrnOaom  tbs  Franah 
nndar  Ifaodonald  oa  tba  Katibach. 
CBl;  at  tba  Battle  oILelMlO.0a.BU; 
in*ad«a  Kauaa  wltli  tika  ansf  of 
fUlatia,  079;  datsatsd  at  Brienne. 
em:  Inanra  tmu  dafeata  In  ancca^ 
Aon,  cei ;  la  again  OTaraometatOnoiio, 
bntnttartydalVata  tba  TranefaarmT 
at  Laon,  On ;  anrnmaodalbaFniniani- 
in  the  NacbarUadB,  TOS;  dafcatwl  n> 
Ugnar.  TU ;  fala  maotlna  with  Wal- 
MnstOD  on  tbe  flakt  ofWatmloo,  TIG. 

BoariuTe  tonn'la  the  study  of  otganic 
ehemlatrr,  7SS, 

BaflBKbrafea,  Hanry  St.  John,  Tiiroanl 
hlB  laont  million  to  Pari*.  IH  ;  bl 
lutrlgoaa   wllb    Iha    Jaoobllea.  1% 


' ;  reslflna,  cas;  ntiraa  t> 


Bfluparta,  Hipoteoa,  hia  fit 

Muebafure  Tonlon,  MOi 

tba   PnrlB    InsnTreeUoiia,  I 

npoD  bU  flnt  Italian  oam 

coDCLodm     Ibe     traatr     < 

Fonalo.flll  ;  Lia  expsditto 

6-23 ;  rniiultwd  Kt  Aora,  a 

reiiwiirjeuoe with  Tlppool 

ratuniB    trom    Enpt     aa 

I         Si™t  Coniul.  633 ;  ^t  latta 

31:  raonniiaaiB  IMl] 

I  tbe  Feaoe  of  IJu 


rettorea  oHer 


of  Ma  plan.  UB;  mtrH  Vt 
r  to  obanaa  hi*  lalu),  1« 
U  BotalnaBlU,  1 A  lU ;  fa 
-'   (dftTadanUS:  r  -  - 


ToaiuanLB  m  irajioa,  obb; 
iQvaaiou  of  Eaolaal,  OB 
tbB  rPTolt  of  ^tobart 
iTDl&nd.  Sftl ;  Hjiauaiea  tb 
Emperor.  MS ;  (aesNapoIi 
.  Boimet,  bis  diicovenea   in 

BOBalab.  njah  of  Bsnr, 
Beiivlls  ligninat  tbs  ^ 
ntteclj  loutoil  at  ArftaoB 

Book  ClabB,  iuBlitiition  at,  BC 
I  BcTodiaa,  battle  ot,  655. 

:  Boston  oppoees  TqwdbImb 
I         ral   Oaee.  341;    &«  "Xi 


INDEX. 

d(  tea  In  tlw  luibonr.  3B4: 


BrlUib, 

Bonohtln,  uptare  of,  12B ;  re  taken,  135. 
BonOcrs.      Huqnii      of,       (nmnclflra 

MuDoir  anei  ■   brare   ilefanoe,    48; 

DCgoCtateB  the  Tieotvof  B:r*wlck,GH  ; 

is  commana  or     Firncb   rmosB    !□ 

PUn(I>n,ai :  at  UKlpUquet,  IIT. 
BanaklUTllIe  makca    tbe   flnt    Fnnch 


BonltoD,  Ibttheir.  partner  vritb  Watt  at 
tbe  Sobo   Eo^g   Woika.    Birmiug- 

Bciw4treatnuuierB,  B43, 

Bordell,  John,  one  ot  tlieenrlieit  patroQB 
ifEDgllBliensrtvingpTTT. 

Boyns,  battle  of  the,  as. 
'  PitllDts,  the,  etl,  263. 

[,  Oeneral,  liia    defeat  on    tbe 


Derbyaliiro  Iiisurrectkn,  737. 
idywtaui,  battle  ol,  3U1. 

Ibaae,  JuLn  CAmphtU,  Earl  ot, 
Deiiotiatofl  for  WUllam  III.,  vltb  tbe 
Joeoliltesblefi,  30^  bi>  qoarml  with 
MeDanoM  of  GIhicoc.  »);  jolrn  the 


gaiQBt,  betrajed  bj 
iQof,  bjTeUolQud 


ol,  7S2. 


battle  of,  680. 
1,  battle  ct,  IIM. 
idler,    Jaran,    hie   coiutnietioii  c 
■be   Brliloewatar    Canal,   TfiS;  othe 


Bristol,  importanoe  of,  146. 
Biltlsb  IiuUtntlan  eatabliBbed.TYS. 
British    and    Forsign    School    Bodatr 


BrooldjD  or  Long  Island,  battle  of,  377. 

BroDgham,  He  cry,  afterwards  Lord, 
ojiinseB  the  Brltitb  Orden  In  Coandl 
against  Napoleon's  dooreaa,  Hfi ;  omo- 
■DB  tbe  cauiinTiaDCeot  tbe  Income  Tki, 

the'  SfUnbHrgli  Jtrtriirui,  TH  ;  bit 
earliest  caiiria  lor  the  promotion  ot 
hattonal  educnUon,  »». 

BlOWB  Brsad  Act,  KIT. 

Brovnlug,  Hicalah,  breaka  the  boon 
ocroeslhu  FoTle,  at  tba  siegeof  Lon- 
donderry and  ii  killed,  le. 

BrnM,  James,  bin  travels  in  Abjaainia, 


Brunswick,     Cliarlea  WtUiam    Ferdia 


18  tba  FrODOb  Ba- 


Brmnsnick,  William  Frnlerick,  Dok* 
of.  killed  at  Quatre  Bros,  Il>7. 

Bnckingbani,  Sbeffleld.D[ikeDt,remaTad 
From  tbe  Priry  BmI,  M. 

Boeaos  Ajrse,  Wbit«lock'«  eip«ditioD 

Boflon,  (he  DatnraliBt,  783. 

Bnllion  Beport,  1310,  U30. 

Bnlow,  I'riuBian  Uenoial,  holds  Com- 
raaoU  in  Bcmodotta'a  army  in  Be^ 
glum,  (M :  defoats  the  Freocb  at  Uat- 
iGiu,  liM;  Jnint  BlnobL-r.  ITiUi   Orst 


.  loo, 


Oeld.  71 


ttili.  T3I ;    ImpriMmsd    lor   isdlUoai 

Ubol,  TM. 

Burgos,  Ci 


inf«teil    withoat 


Bnrgorna.   Geam 

871;  ■-' 


:\anUj  «nrrounrtrwl  v,itH  rtKBeu'lti™! 
-  ■      ii  HolgUtB, 


otbUaurTDnderln  EoeUnil,  381. 
BnrkB,   Edmond,  privata    sccietoj;  < 
Lord  BockiiiL-liani.  3'5;     tlie    mnl 
gnpport  ot    RrwUngliiuu'i   Mloiltr 


nconrillDiithn  Amcrfcn 


mrcB  (or  Ir-lnDil,   4S8; 

ooDdacta  tlia  iiaiisft-limsutof  WaiTL'a 
HaitlDRiiilia;  I'rotOTts  agHiuM  Fdi'i 
BliiiroTul  iif  tliD  I'rciich  iturulutlon, 
4iili!  ilcnnuuEi;)!  the  DiliotlU'ro  bb 
deniBCOGUvi^  n!;  flcally  aepaiatcg 
troiulhii  Willi;  imrty  IU3;  liln  Jifflcc- 
timui  on  the  I'reMh  liBTiiluliim.  lea  ; 


C" 


fioKCO,  bjiitleof,  n-t?. 

Bus;,  Mnnpi'Dr  i1e,  lii-;  mls^inti  In 
Bitot  tlicSiVtn  Y.  am-  War.  D17. ''  ""* 

Bastards  tormirly  uLuailant  in  Wilt- 
Bbire,TVii. 

Bute, John  etnart,  F.arlrl;  lii'Tiinnt 
court. 31G  mile:  uiinoinMil  Si-vrotnrv 
oF  atal',  3JT:  (ii>i<»po«  Pitl'A  Wnr 
uolie}-.JlT:  bit  luii'iuilvut u,i:;i!niciB 
tor  lira  E?.  32t :  mniiul  Flrjt  Loiil  nl 
tba  TiuMCK,  llTi;  cnuilHi-iliau  and 
oliB*ri"t'>r  of  hit  MfnWry,  aa .-  risinfi 

PeDCD  ot  I'nrl.1  tbroucU  Pai  li&uieiit 
hj  wbolOBulo  MwrupfloD,  33B;  BnJ. 
detil;  TcaiGDB,  sn;  autpaetod  ol  re- . 


King,  %a 


Mont  InSi 
;  «)geeaUt'. 
aUM  ncBll 


■aggeata  tli«  remll  of  ntt. 


Bnzu,  battle  of,  415. 

Bnzton,  Thsmaa  Fowrii,  hia  letolalioD 


1  agtvloes  in  tiia  Mad 


Bpig.  Admiral  John,  aails  to  relisTa 
Miu  rea,  wblob  1<  lost,  274;  bnjiurht 

BjTOn,  Commodore,  makoQ  a  voyage  o( 
dlacovory  round  Coiw  Horn,  787. 

B<rrOD,  Lord  Georef,  the  poet :  hii 
eburaoter  aod  works,  Si».  Sis. 

Cabinet  CouQcile,   It ;  sea  Adminiitra- 

Cadondil   Georges,  iiaplii-ated     ia   the 

riclioBru  couai.lmoy,  561. 
Calcutta,  tragedy  of  the  Blacb  Hole   ol, 


Calder,   Sir 


!!oli*l 


iction    with 

i..i.ui.uv.-uuvuirijriul»[01TP.567.5aa. 

Caledonia,  Hew.  diecoverj'  of,  789. 
Catendar,  B»lomtatioa  of  Uie,  24U. 
Calonne.  caQtr»lkr-i(eDer>l  of   finanoe 

Cambrajr,  CoiigreGaof,  221, 
Camden,  battle  of,  3!)d. 
Camden,  Earl,  Lord  Llenlauout   of  Ire- 
land, nit:     I'.i]-inia1    Socrptary,    S63: 

Cameron  of  Loihiul,  joii:s    tb«   touiue 
rr«tca.lcr.  itl:  oaiHurPS  EdlnfjuT^ 

Cameronlans,   npce^lo   from  tha 


"flfi,' 


clrrgv  troin  Ihoir  c;  _^ 

totliuuntouof  Knglniidaud  SeoUand. 
I'M ;    'm-ort    Iho    Hnno-JeH^n  mH 

Camisards,  imarrcctioc  of  the,  82, 
Campbell,  Ceptain,   ot   Gleulyoo,  com- 
SM'B'icre''ot Gl'™'  ""iV'"*'''*    ""    "" 
Campbell,  Thomaa,  poet,  827. 


Cutperdown,  b>tUa  ol,  Ell. 

GUDPO  FonnlO,  tcaaty  of,  Ell. 

Cuuda,  disputeB  between  tbe  Fntnch 
coloQlBtBiiQd  the  English,  260:  Pltt'8 
■chBina  for  iU  COB  quest.  *W;  Wolfe's 
eipaditina  imiiJiucQaiib»:,2M) ;  hatlU 
OnCheHeigbU  □[   Abrahsm.  Wi  ;  fsll 

SM  ;  tbo  Quebeo  Bifi.  .T74  ;  Ihe  co1(k 

of  American  Ittdependenca,  37i;  tbo 
Cuiods  Hill, 163;  AiQi^rUvi  invaslun 
of,  ID  UI2,  SM;  baltleof    Chryatler'B 

CuiolB,  constrnctioa  of,  1E3,  T51. 
Canning,  George,   L'nder   Secretary  tor 


Bie; 


L   Lor.) 


place  In  Lord  LlverpocA'g  UlalatIT,Ml. 
Cuter  of  Coltbrigg,  the,  ioS. 
Gip«  Finlitcrre,  battle  oB,  264. 

C«M  of  Qood  Hope   taken,  489  ;  lecnied 

to  Englaad  by  treat;,  «fl. 
Cipe  8L  Vincent,  battle  of,  MC. 
Cuer,  John,  the  rspiited  oTiainatoT  of 

paiocblal  uDioua,  IbiL 
CuUsle,  takeu  by  the  I'retender't  a 


Cunot  compoU  ibe  Doke  of  York   to 

nUe  Cbe 

siege   ol  Dunkirk,    4 

SlSd7™ 

u  office,  511  ;  deleuda 

weri',  aa. 

Cuolinu,  »» 

zo  and  capture  ol  Charlea- 

ta»u.3as; 

■ubjMtloQ  of  South 

Uaa.W7;H 

verities  ol  Lord  Corui 

rallis. 

a» ;  oiplo 

ol  CoinwaUJ*  at  York 

lu»n. 

401. 

CtroUna  ol  A 

DspMh,  Qneen   of  0 

org* 

11.,  pr-ott 

M,  rale.  Knglund  d 

iirtng 

tbe  ar^c  t 

a  r-m  of  h..r   iLDsb 

TiJiin,  -IX 

«hBbefrlaiid.Wali«l 

her  death 

435. 

CuoUne  HitUdft,  .'uter  of  OeorRa 

m., 

b„unbap 

t>y  maiTiasci  and  imprUoD- 

CkTOllna    of    BruDHwick,    nuiried   i 
George  Prinoa  ol  Wale*.  4W. 

Cimn  Iiot  Wtdn,  (eoDdad,  TSL 


Carteret,  Captai: 

wort  a,  118. 
Carteret,  Lord,  a 


,  hii  voyage  round  the 
>pointed  second  Seen- 


Castanos,  Spaniel 


ral,  d. 
3ajlBii.aH;  Joii 


eats  the 
.  WeUJnir- 


CaaUe,  Joho,  a  Oovernment  spy,  736. 

Caatlereagta,  Lord,  Irish  Seoretarr,  S90 ; 
empluyed  as  agent  to  the  Koman 
Calh<>Ilt;aol  Ireland,  M9:  r«Hien>,63a: 
appointed  Necretarv  for  Wai  and 
Colouli^a,  601 ;  has  a  dnel  with  U  r.  Cu- 
QiUK,  KM:  H  mvmbar  of  the  DullloB 

under   Lard   Liverpool.   &12;  attenda 

oludes  tbe  lte>Iy  ol  '  :baimiont,  :eMt 

bla  FlaiDg  induence,  T19. 
Cattacsrt,  Lord,  commander  of  the  land 

fijrcc4  aeut  a^nst  Denmafk  in  IWT, 

Oou;aDibaBflador  Co  ltuaeia,6G0. 
Cattiarine  II.,  empreai  of  Eaeaia,  bet 

CatlMliCB,   Koman  (>ee  Bomaa  OaOn- 


CareDdUta'a  Cre«d,  348,  Fiof«. 

Cbampanbert  battle  of,  661. 

Champ  de  Kan,  458. 

Chanlrey.  Sir  l-'rancia,  icnlplor,  77^. 

Charl^a,  Ari^bduke  o(  Aaatria,  de- 
clared Una  otfipain  by  thaalUsa.  aS; 
vHila  Queen  Anne,  W  — '-  -- ' '-' — 


•mperor (0)utIm  77.),  USrooncandH 
u)  ullluioe  wltli  Bpnia  agalniC  FruiM 
knd  KQSl-nil.  M1.2e;  e».icladM  the 
»ecopiltr«»Wol  Vienna.  4i7:  l»  IdtoI- 
TS<1  la  hotliuClM  ariaiag  ouC  of  ths 
Politb  HucoMiloa,  3S0 ;  coDcIudel  ttua 
tblnl  mMj  of  Vieuu,  239 :  bU  daaUi. 


Clitrlei  xn.,  Kins  of  Swsdsn  ;  bis 
defeat  at  Pulloom  tOe  ;  tnuiirdt  ot 
his  duDhln  of  Btomeu  and  Vardnn  to 
RaoOTsr,  IVO :  tbteitoni  to  reators 
Uia  Pratander,  aoo. 

CliirU*  EdWArd  Stnirt.commoDly  called 
tbaYoTina Pretender;  bis  birth, 317; 
thraatena  to  IhviuIb  Ragland.  3M ; 
lands  In  SoMnnd,  251  :  marches 
thrnnRh  thB  HighlanilH,  TSi  ;  enters 
Edinburgh,  am  ;  overthrowi  Blr  John 

the  border  and  adrancei  to  Derby, 
bow'.  3S7  ;  defeats' Genera?' ^awler  M 
nsu,  ma :  nsraned  by  the  Duka  of 
Cumberland,  159;  complelol;  defeated 
at  CuUoden,  ',!G0 :  escape*  to  Fruice, 

Chuics,  Arohdnlie  ol  Austria,  ileteats 
Jonrdan  on  the  Rblne,  503  ;  and  again 
at8toiiliaob,Ba8;  qnarrala  wlthBumur- 
roS,   526;  dnfealed   at  Eckmnhl   by 


Cbulotte.  nf  Mecklenburg,  Qaaen  of 
OeorgeUI.;  maniaee,  315;  eQtratted 
with  tbo  care  "f  tbe  King  during  tais 
mental  atUlcClou,  M4;  opposes  the 
return  of  the  Wliigs  to  noxer  during 
the  Rflgenoy,  Ml;  her  eharactor  and 
private  life,  650;  her  death,  73i 

CbirloUe.  Princess,  her  mairlage,  death 

Cbunock,  Itoberl,  joidb  vitb  Barclay 

»nd  others  In  the  coofipirncy  ag * 

William  IlL'B  lite,  6] ;  executed,  I 

Chulty  ConuniBBloii  appointed,  BJ9. 


BcbooU  iiuUliitad,  ITI. 


I  early  career  and  lamllr 
aGj.  note;  hlsoplnionoi 

9   of  H»no™t,  443;  flr«t 

dittlnenlihBi  himself.  3ST :  denmmota 
Carcoret-a  Hanoveriui  poUcr,  2U.  MS; 
hia  views  on  theWar  of  tha  Anstilas 
Baccaaslon.aw  :  disliked  by  tbe  King. 
aaj ;  admitted  to  oOloe,  ass ;  goes  in  to  op- 
posiUoa  after  tbe  death  ol  Pelh  am .  M ; 
breaks  bis  oonneotlna  with  Foi.aSB; 
ohiet  Secretary  ol  State  ander  the 
Unke  of    Devonahire,  376;    hU  lofty 

utd  patriotlD  spirit.  97V  ;  eudearo 

to  save  Admiral  Byng.  877;  dltmlH 
but  presently  rooalled. 
character  and  ability.  Z 
position  of  affain  iTbe: 
tbe  OovanimBDt,  279.  aso 
public! 


hBlgbt  of 
his  power 
K»;  divli_._. 
Mialiitr;,   31G 


1  Miziii- 
oroign  policy, 

,  StO  ;  "tils  haughty  treatmaat 
Qolleaguea.  3lS;  comraenoa- 
hlB  njYBteriom  illooas.  Ml : 
net  falls  Into  coofusioti.  341; 
taioa  axa  imposed  on  America  dnriog 
bis  absence,  3U  ;  tbe  Duke  of  Or&ltou 
becomes  the  real  Prime  Uinlater,  3U; 
Chatham  resigns,  SM ;  goee  Into  Op- 


of  Wilk 


;  mpports  the  eaose 


rousas    hia    enargioa,  ) 
appearanoB  in  the  Bocae  ot  IakIb. 
395;  and  dsalh.  aae, 
Gbfttbiua.  John,  Barlof.appoinb'd  Mas- 
ter Qenatal  of  the  (irdnaaca.  503,  sDl; 
conuuuidsWaleherenaipeditloiiiftn. 


Clutmn  Thlnr;,  ba((l«  of,  S81. 
GbiUllon,  eoagteea  ol,  682. 
CbaUarton,  tbe  poet,  811. 
Cbanmont,  treaty  ol,  632. 
Chsmiitrr,  discoTsriaE  id,  7dl. 
CbBMp«ake.  aod  ShsmioD,  combat  b«- 

ChMterBeld,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  ol, 
deaoUQcea  HaaoveHui  poller,  329 : 
Lord  Llantenuit  or  Iraluid,  H! ;  hit 
•ism  on  tbe  war  of  Cha  Aa-trlwi 
SnoosHlan,  US ;  uilBta  la  reforming 
tbe  Galendsr.  %&:  brief  natlcBorbU 
Ufeuidahuuter,  BM  ;  general  ohaf. 
aster  of  hia  iMtten  to  bis  Bon,  IM. 


Clergy,  dUcoatantad  willi  Uie  Berola. 

tlon,  3 :  aeneial  ooodltloa  of.  In  tha 
eighteenth  oentnry.  ]H,  B»i  BarnaTa 
opinion  of  them,  ISS. 


a:  HMiimea  £e    ohlaf 
.meiios,  389;  takea  up 


«.ptures  k\ 
ransYo  Con 


Mahratta  j 


blm,   US;  la  driven  fro: 

Dion*  and  deposed,  12S. 
GUltron,  battle  of,  312. 
CltaUaill,    Duke  de,   lorsign   minlitei 

nnder  Looii  XV.  of  Fnnoa,  317  ;  oon- 

oladei   tha   Family   Oompaot   with 

ChoUultc,  battle  of,  344. 
CliroDometers,  canBtmotiati  ol,  fatttie 

oalsnlatioa  of  longltade,  1ST. 
Cbryatler'a  Turn,  battle  of,  G9S. 
(ato  Tax,  impoeed,  327 ;  iep«il*d,  837. 
Clntn,  ooDTentioQ  ol,  SIS. 
ClfcnlaUng  UbnuiaSiCommenoement  of, 

ClMlplna  BepobUe ;  [armed  by  Bomi  parte, 

ODaiiana, 

lontaly 

the  Gmplrs,  166. 
Glalad  RolrlgO,  taken  bf    the  Fcenoh, 

633  ;  rs-OKptnred  by  Wellington,  SiS. 
CUlm  otHight,iii  Scotland,  19,  38. 
ClMU,  abolitioD  of,  in  the   Higblaodij 

ML 
Claikaon,  Thomaa,  hii   zealoaa   effoiti 

to  obtain  tbe  abolition  of  the  aian 

Tradu,  897. 
ClMual,  a  French    i^enenl,  6K) ; 

manditheFraaeb  atSsUuanci.      .  . 
it  na  woonded.   Ail :  airixea 


,   xn;  tajla   to 


Cllye,  Bobert  Lord,  obaraoter  and  aarly 
sueer,  306 ;  bl9  capture  and  detenoe 
of  Areot,  306;  ralaea  the  alege  of 
Triebinopoly,  307  \  dlaparaaa  the 
•'-' — '.ta  plratss,  SOS;  ptooeada  tO 
a,  399;  eneoniagH  the  con- 
agaiaat  Barnjah  Dowlah.  Mt; 
iiutlona  with  Omiobmid,  S0> ; 
gaina  tbe  battle  of  Plaaaay,  SIO; 
maliaa himaetf  mastarof  Bengal  31S; 
bla  rtoheg  and  boaonra,  313 :  oondltlOB 
of  Beugal  aftei  bla  dspartnre  bom 
India.  uE ;  reCuma  and  relormi  Ilia 
Government  of  Hernial,  tU  ;  QnaUy 
leavea  India.  U6;  la  oaDmied  by 
Ftullament,  ilB  ;  his  death.  4IS. 
elating  ol  the  Oatea  of  Derry,  13. 
Clostst  SeTan,  CoDTeation  of,  880. 
ClDb.  The,  in  Edlnbargh,  90 ;  dMillBW, 

2T,as. 
I  Club,  lohnson'i  Uteiuy,  798. 
I  Clnba  tnl  Coffae  Hooim,  ISS. 
j  Coal  trade,  ISO. 

'  Cobbatt,  WUliAm,  hia  political  wiitingi, 
'         7'i3;escape>  toAmeTloa,7tt. 
I  CoohraDa,  Admiral,  Lord,  hia  exploUa 


TralaIgar,BTQ;  ralaed  lo  the  peal^a. 

Commerce,  dapreiiion  o!,  at  tlia  and  of 
the  Frauoh  Eevolatlonary  war,  710. 
^j^i  '  Commerce,  Franoh  Treaty  of,  reJ«ot«d, 


n  BlU,  10. 
rwMiiiij.  HorUMm  Muitima,  643, 

OaManUoii  of  tha  Bhiua,  SSI ;  du- 

■alTOil,  wo. 
CmlMtfaw  of  Faith,  9caUish,  Ba. 
COBIO,  Rliar,  Brittih  eipeditlou  Dp,T96. 
CoBTentlDii,  iDgliih,  a«Urad  a  Fulim- 

iiniit.1:  dlMolvcd.  il. 
ConTMtlon,  BooUlBh,   procewliuffi  id  it 


OOBWU  Cahii,  the,38t. 
Coo^CtvUtn  Jamw,  ia  '\ 
USD  to  Quebec,  an  :  hi 


Ejre.  defwU  the    CoHUt  il< 
M     W>i->aTwiith.     Sia ;     take 
UjdBi  Al 

3rotl«Uil 


Id  two  liagogBDii 


Copyright  Act  pannecl,  IC8. 

CoiU),    CapttiD    Tliomu,    B8t4bliihea 

tho  FauuiUtug  HwptUi.UT. 
CatMten.    t.    Ir^sncli    Keiolutionary 

Clab.  109. 

Com  Tmde,  161. 

Con  FMtora,  Agiutiou  agtinit,  537. 
C«ni  Laws,  335,  T20. 
Coniw&l].  till  and  copper  aiaea  of,  147. 
C«nwilli>,   K'll,   nft«T wards   Marquin, 
JsriDj-.  MB;  do/onwblni  m  Sra-d)^ 


Ctroiino,  'jl 
CWefinlre 
tts  Paso" 


iDiUs,  53t,5W ;  deub.  a 


Ocrpontioiu,  lUl  for  t 


CoiTBBpondlaj  Bocistr  ol  Z-oodoo,  490, 

CarrsB,  the,  447, 

Coulm,  HsBT,  aoD-ia-lkw  ol  Me«r  Jal. 

Bar  ;    luide   Dibob  ot     BsDf  al.  4t5  ; 

depnse.l  and  esoapH  to  Oado,  tM;  ii 

eipellad  Ihanse.  418. 
Cotorle,  a  tuhioDable  olnb,  ae  called. 


Caowdl  at  NlDB,  33. 

Covarlsr,    Sir    Roggr  da,  type    ol    the 

eouutry  ■quire,  UB. 


I,  battle  of,  400. 


KaaiMT 

, at  i^ 

of  Dr.  RseheTarelL  119: 


Cowpor,  William,  Earl;  Lord  K< 

of  theOreateaal.ua;  I 
Irappuchiueni  of  Dr.  S« 
Ixiid  ChaDDellor  ioToi 
ministratioa,  161;  redgUB,  WI. 
Conper,  Williaoi.  poet,   sketch  ol    hi 

Coi,  David;  water  colour  paintar,  776. 

Crabbe,    Rp' 

Bhtphon 

Crscow,  iQiule  au  iadepeDdent  rvpoblic' 


Cndock,    Sir     Johu, 


conunaoda     ihe 


la  bribed  1 


''Lsjdi 


Bcbeiue,2Ll. 
Creobonnie  Cbsse,  T48. 
Crulf  and  Fl;  Wheal,  inveated,  761. 
Ctaone,  battle  of,  681. 

Crlina,     iucreoaed      by     the     axceOH 
liiout   of  the  laws.  843;  aDd  by  i 


Crimlnsl    Laws,  their 


CraA,J4MM,  coUiai  nd  agiicaltuiat. 


Cmnpton,    Sunad.    inventor  o[   Ui«    : 


iHToHtBa  a  priatar  for  pabliih; 
debsMs,  360;  onlered  to  nttend 
thoBarofi       " 


Dunplem,  a,  French  KBner*l,cummftiidB 
iLe  Kepublisan  ftnniet  la  the  KeUuT- 
luids,  in  :  kiUsd  in  bittUo,  47S. 


Oeoi^e  11 ,  1«I :  Oeorco  III^h  nntlont 
uoliticiLl  iluxiniM  iutbin  rosyact,  398; 

\>j  the  Hoyil  Mfrriage  Act  S63  ;  aug- 

_.    jBlon-  on      __ 

mcatlveby  Foi's  InilU  BlU.  «»; 

1  tlio  Wbigi,  «D  ;  tho  Crown  &gilD 


CaUodea,  bittle  of,  2^. 

Culm,  Ii*tllcal,0fl2. 

CninbtrlaQd,  William  Au;;i»tiu,  Dake 
of.  cnmmuiils  tbe  BHtlnh  latt  wing 
ftC  UaliiaHan,  MJ;  dpfssted  kt  Fon- 
lenoy,  Mt);  advuicn  amlnat  Ibe 
I'rclDuder,  ^SO,  SOI;  Raiui  lbs  battle 
o(    Culloileu,    SU);     bU    >ubHc|aeDC 

the  Fn.'nch. '  »«  ;   ooufen  with  PIU 

Miulitr)'.  :ot :  bi<  destb.335. 

orreucr, « 

alti.  l,onl 

of  Dion  I 

Dale,  Difid,  loaader  of  New  Lanuk, 

Dtlirmple,  Sir  Jkmei,  Willimm  III.'s 
i:|iler     tkolUtli     Hlvber,  IS;     mide 

DtlrjuplC,   Sir  John,  Uiitar  of  Btaii, 

ii»<l  <H>n  ot  [lio  ibOTs.  ons  of  the  wm- 
mlwionsi.  Knt  lo  offer  the  Baottfih 

._  „,...,  ...         jg,  j^j^ 


iditioD  to  the,  ^. 
Darien  Scheme.  61. 

DumBtadt,  Prince  of,  lEnieta  Sir  QeorK% 
Boake    1b    bis     eiq>editloD     aninir 

Dulmoor,  748. 

Dutmontb,  Geo^a  Lefne,  Lord  ;  impli- 
cate<l  in  Juwbite  plots,  ts  ;  dies  In 
tbe  Towur,  ffi. 

Oartmonth,  Lard,  anccMda  Soudetluid 
ftH  tlccreturyot  State,  lat :  bacomee 
Colonial  Becrataij.  353,  373  ;  reJecWi 
tbc  O.ive  Braccb  Pottlion,373;  acoapta 

Dishwood,  Sir  rranclB,  Cbancellor  of  tli« 
Uicbequer  undat  Bute,  3tS;  tall 
Incapacity,  iH. 

Du  Hlnu,  a  FortaKuete  geaenl,  de- 
feaUdat  AlmaDis,10e. 

DHoort,  French  Manbal,  defeati  the 
PrQMlani  at  Anentadt,  690;  faili  to 
□  leroome  tbe  Huuiaoi  at  OolylDlD, 


■  awe41ab  Poiu»- 
mburg  till  after 


DiVT.   Sir  Humphrey,  iuventor  ol  tba 

Hafsty  Lamp,  782. 
Decadenca  of  Knsland,  lenenl  bviiet  in 

Ibc.  7U. 
Ssccan.  Nizam  of  the,  a  diaputed  nic- 

EDRli-h  anclFreucb  Rut  India  Com- 
pwiieifn  boeiUltle*.  sua;  the  rnueli 
■upreme  at  hli  oaDrt.gOT;  oedei  hla 
Myiore  territoiT  for  Brttlab  aid  and 

DMUratloD  ot  Blghb,  AmeiioaB,  a*^^ 
ot  AmariMUt   Indepaiidsiia*,   ITtt- 


DMluation  ol  Ansricui 

S7S. 
IMba.  Dinlel.    ifcret  r 


Be  OnwM,  Count,  1  r(t  r 
delmtod  bv  BikIii  i  m 
pilHiHir.ON. 

IM  kuiuj,  Oovvmoi   .,1  l. 

.    JUM,  bktLle  of,  680. 


Caioillc,  begins  tbe  inimr- 

mwblob  ended  In  ibar"-^ 


;    deniofiracy     i  rk    Sootliuid,   41F^ 


liberty    mA    free  '^i/ttch,'  -li*  ■  (hgo 
iiailtool  htform.) 
DemocraU,  >□  Amariran  politkal  pnrtr. 

D'lnghlsn,  Duke,  nmnlctof,  illl. 
Denmark,  Prince  G(i  rfi*  of.    Iiiib)i»iii1 


to  Iho  aUlanoe  of  Huiovvr,  :£!:):  re! 
tb?  KiiDllBli  BiRbt  of  ElL'urcli, 
bsltlo  of  the  Baltiv  or  of  Copentin 


it£,  battle  of,  6C2. 
Derbj,  Ibe  Ilighkiid  mnrc 
Derbjsbire  InsniTectiQii,  T^ 


DettlngBii,  bftttle  of,  9M. 


trbiiimiti  Fanvick'H  oonfeisktD  ^^ 
Wllllud.M  :  bioomsi  Flnt  Lord  <a 
(heTreBiurj.  210;  dlUQluoil,  Sri. 

Dickenson,  John,  aathor  at  tbe  Letten 
from  a  FeuiisylTBi>lu>  Fumer,  313. 

DUlettnU  Sooiet;,  773. 

IHnctot;,  eitibliBhrnent  of  tho.SOO. 

s;  Deiiire  of  Williim  m.  to 
ffroDt  tbem  tolentioD .  0  ;  aJTeet^dbj 
Uie  TolsntioQ  Act.  9;  bla  deiire  to 
Ennt  th«iD  flivU  equalltT,  not  ^^A- 
fled,  10 :  tbay  gain  poUtloal  fnfluene* 
to  the  cxirporate  towna,  79  ;  kaimoalt; 
ot  tbe  Torlei  agalDet  tbom,  19 ;  lati*- 
ductlon  of  the  ucculonkl  Conf  ormltr 
BUI   tot     thatr    peneoution.  TO;    '^ 


OeTweDtwal«r.  Earl  of.  benSv  the  Jaco- 
bite   riRinK  in    tho  Mortli,  1F«:  mir- 

Detalx.  Uarsbat,  njl]i  Itnnnpnrte  in 
Ecyi't.  B30;  secQic  (b?  \ioior>-  at 
Uuuuga.HO;  UkUlcd.MO. 


the  lilEunterB,"  aaalire  o 


Twltk 


I  them 


Burke 
demecagueB,  161, 

tbe  BeTolulionll 

(Presbvle'riiiii)'  on 
tlou. «!!.  MO  :  and 


the    WtalJB 


lbs  Bchlim 

oally 

Wef- 
-1  equelitT, 

"A^ii  loat.'^Ul: 

linne  of"  ^r.^Mce 
le  Frpncb  Sevolo^ 


ing  eocla)  a 


tCI:   ri)WO( 
lie  inllueno*  in  <  _ 

religious  rctorm.  160,  W7,  &ta.  6S0. 

Dogger  Bank,  battle  ofi,  100. 
Sotland,  Jobn.  ioTsntor  ol  the  nchromit- 
e  Sackv. 
in  jacobile  piote,  23. 


'Downright  Sblppen,"  SOS. 

Orama,   state    of,    in    the    eiahlaenth 
conturj.  ese,  BBC. 


Dialer  Letteti,  219. 


FmWick  tli 

0  SreBt,  irto'rEi 

apoloOD'a 

Court  at,  OS] 

Dress,  ttahioaa  i 

10,168.832. 

SrlnkiDg,      oic 

eBBivB,      darinK      tha 

OrotylAne  Theatre,  mttempt  1 
die  Kiag  In,  SW.                ^ 

to   Rhoot 

Dublin,  recepti. 

)Q   ol   KJnft   Jiiinoi  at. 

13;  JooobLM 

i    PBrllainent  m 

•HEihtliOD  Id, 

caused  by  the 

IdtCen  and 

iwed  ii«lt^o^lt 

1,  osJSit 

En«liiih'i"pr 
«eyotlt.e&- 

BmMV.409,  !:«; 

poQTpir- 

utedlrtihmoQi 

ndarrMt 

of    Lord    E 

nsw'thocltiioi 

•  IjOudoD, 

620;  revolt  0 

fBobortTSmel 

;t,S80. 

Dnbola.  Cardinal 

,arraDitestheQ 
ih     BtiinhopB. 

z'r& 

Sackwortli,  Sir  Thomas,  cammaads  the 
eilKididoii  to  Ctia  DordancIjBt,  SH. 

Daiiiouriez,aFreDchrepiibticaaKaiiermI, 
_.;_.  .1,.  !....>_  nf  jeinappsB,   tn; 


B  the  Nothorluidii. 


beyoDd  cbs  Irontioi 
DailCan,.Uniirnl,  Lor< 

Dnudaa,  Henrj,  Satt 
Ci.louie^  in  Titt'? 

■t  tho  Koynl  loveorM 
Unlvil1o,Kndi<i[n'.d< 
tho  Aauilr.illy.  !iC3:> 

Dnntlee,   John   Grahain 


Dnpleii,  Jouph, 
Pon.ilehorry,  30 
lAbourduuuKl-, 


IB  the  battle 

r  War,  a 

Klna 
[Aid 


the  remoauta  ol  tl»  EaglfBh  toroe  Id 
Tricblnopoly,  W»:  la  oierconiB  bjr 
Clive,  and  recalled  home,  907. 
Daqaeane  Fort,  occupied  by  the  Freneh 
Canadhioi,  270;  Braddook  talli  to 
reUJia  It.  SH-1 ;  captuied  sjid  m-nuned 
Fittabnig.  288. 


mtthe  bagianingoi 

the  eighta-utli  oantary,  7M ;  Improra- 
meuls  ol  Wedgwood,  770,  7TI. 
East    India    Company,    Farlirtmentary 
Inquiry  iDlo  iU  coucema,  i7;  nnloa  ol 

3t^:ori^uot  tlio  ttiree  preildenoleB. 

sua ;  ■upremuiy  ol  the  Frenob  la  tlie 
Cnruatic.  9(U;thelortaua■o^thsCom- 

Cuyat  (bairlawi'st  abb,  3ie;  ilisot 
belt  Clive.    300:  lie  reaioraa   tha 

307;  tbo  Blac^  Hole  of  Calcattm  306 1 
eatabliahment  of  the  Company'a 
BupremKy  iu  BaiiHal.  310, 3ia ;  aubjeo- 
Uonol  the  Dutch  Company,  S12  ;  end 
ofFreuch  power  !o  India,  313;  Cbat- 

affairs,  310 ;  Uiey  apnij  to  Lord  (fcrth-e 
HOTnmm";!!  (or  relI«f,3M  ;  conditloa 
o(B»noal  after  ClI'e'adBpartim,  OS; 
hlB  relorme  In  the  ssYBrnmnol  of 
Bengal,  113 ;  H.  .let  All  al  war  with  tbs 
Mad  ran  PrnHidoncy,  <17;  rulneul 
condJilou  of  the  tiijmnaQy'a  affaire, 
417;  LordKoitb'a  Regulating  Act,  117; 

Eorliameatary  cenaure  lit  LordUllTa, 
iH ;  appointment  ol  Warren  Haatingi 


li  tho  Duke  of 
crankle,  but  li 


Mabratta  War,  m  ;  crililsirni  between 

Court  of  Beugal,  tH:  llydar  AU 
renewi  the  witr  io  (he  Camatie,  IM  ; 
hinduath,  l.i'i  :anueiatlonof  Benaiei, 
flS;  apaliation  ol  tha  Bpguma  of 
Ou<Io,  i-X :  Foi'a  Inlia  Bill,  liT  :  Pitta 

agulnat  Iiiiilo,  IKU  :  Frcnrh  agontaln 
Uyaore,    Kll ;    OTortlirow    of  Tlppoo 

lj.iHan.iS9J.  SB:  tho  Huliiidlary  lin- 
tnni^S7ll;  th.' aeond  Mahralta  War, 

bnglunlnu  of  Uio  nineteentb  oentnry, 

Echeren,  battle  of,  32. 

Eckmnhl,  battle  or,  617. 

EcoDomlcal  Relunn  Hill  broaght  in  by 

Burlia,  mu;    being  rolocted  la  again 

latruduoed  and  paiaad,  W7. 


Sd«a,  Sa«TeUr7  lor  Irsluid,  moTes  for 
the  TepeM  of  tbn  «ct  UHrtlng  tlis 
4epeQ<lBJi<w  of  Iralajiil,  WO. 

■dlnbnrgh :  meeting  ol  the  Scotttak 
CoDTeDUou  aUlHi  turronder  of  tba 
Cutis,  il:  EnsUib  wilon  hanged 
duriiis  ■  riot.  IDl  ;  reo8w*t  rinti  con- 
MqufUt  on  tlio  Act  ol  rnlim,  101 ; 
last  iiK-etiUff  of  tba  old  Bcotlisli  dh- 

citii:<^iii<  diitfoe  tliu  flrtt  Jiin>blt« 
nbvlli'XI.  im  ;  uDsacceurDl  ttUmpt 
aHnliiM  th«  CMtle,  !s;  ;  Ibmitflimd 
by  Miicintosh  sod  i»T«i  by 


tionotUie  city  waeii  th 
the  Yon  lie  Pret -Oder,  lli 

•ntp™  Ho'lypwd  ; 


II.  £M: 


ot  Tliauiai  MuLi 


Edloborgh  Bevtew,   i 

Xdnculioa,   low  statt 


El^  Mkriilaa,  TT9. 


le  AUUkOce  ftBecMnu  liot  •(.__.  „  , 
mntrlmanisl  pTojoota  for  them 
1    Fiuca,  131:  farUwr  smtng*- 


&,«£!. 


t  truty 


BllBDboroDg'i,  Lord,  leadinR  oonswl 
lor  Wurreu  Haitinei,  *ti :  I«r.l  Chief 
JuiLiGo,5BS;  qusMlooalhlaadiDlttiaa 
til  the  Calilnet.  SSI :  bla  ciodoct  at 
the  trial  ol  WUliun  Hone,  T30. 

Elliot,   0«aenl,    aftsrsiirdB    Lord,   hil 

Enunclpallon,  C&tholic ;  relai»tioa  ol 
jwniU  luin.  4ie :  oppogitioD  ol  the 
inih  rrotoBtaalH,  5ll.    515:    PiM  in 

bFtween  the  rrotestsoU  and  CoUiolloi 

aloof  ftom 'the  Rebellion  of  179e.S11: 

duriiio  tbe  moiBiuant  for  the  Onion, 
&AI ;  tlieir  provpect  of  reliof,  &I0 , 
opiKwed  by  the  King,  510 ;  Pitt^  ronigiu, 

lbs' <]uoBtion    nf  emancipation.  See; 


KIT :  liinCilutiou  ol  tlnnday  Hohoola, 
H^.  plIort8«rJoioi.hLauca>.tsr.  81B; 
louudaUnn  n(  ttie  groat  educiiiiiinal 
■oci^tioK.  SIS  :  Mr.  Whltlirourii  prj- 
poe.ils  for  a  hoUdoio  of  nalional  eda- 

Heur/Broiidbiml,  S4ii ;  «p|«.ii.  linen  e 
of  UiiiCharil;  CommisslOQ,  840. 
Bgjpt,  rtonapacle'B  cipeilitioii  to,  523; 
firttlo  of  tho  Pyratnid*,  aw  ;  buttla 
of  tUn  Nile.  525;  lialtle  of  Abmikir. 
031 :  IlritlBh  ciL|iediti.>ii  lo, .".«  :  battle 
of  Alr.s»n.lrln.  517  :  evaouaUnn  of.  by  | 
the  Fr-ucii,  54fl  :  Hritlah  daeceut  eu,  | 
t^aiuat  the  Tiirka,  505. 

Unliorr,  battloof,  82.  ' 

El  Aiish,  tceatsr  of.  SIC.  | 

EUon.    JnUn     Scott,    Lord.   Attomoy- 

""'^1  libel",  491,  «5:  ajipointed 
ttanceUor,  551.  5ii3.  001:  bia 
ol    aa     Oxford    OniToraitj 


Lord   C 


Elwtricity,  discoveriea 

Xlera  Brothers,  tbeir  ii 
the  Pottery  manutai 


1,784. 


Encrclopedists,  the,  *W. 

Engraying,  777. 

Ennlskillen,  inhabitanta  ol.  r 
coiiaoi'H  boldiora.  13 ;  proola: 
oiiil  Mnrj.lSidefoattholri; 
forces  at  Newton  Butler.  11 

EqniTalent,  tbe,  103. 

Ersklne,  Lord,  bia  rcaolntir 
formiiii;  tbo  Indiaii  aim 
42):deIcndeHorDsToake  i 


apoecb.  499;  mode  Card  Cbaoeellar. 


172;  moral  ai 
the  reicn  of  George  th 
Hume'aBaaays.  80$;  lat< 
reiiewan,  &». 
EsMi,  agricnitnro  of,  7M. 


le  of  Uarlborongb, 


Frencli  M  Turin.  9Si  bea 
lOS;  loiBt  Ukrlboroiuh  & 
113:atHslv1aqUBi.U7;  I 

dsuBrted  by  the  Duke  ot 
tbeBritisb  army,  and  tl 
ctefnt  at  Iieniiiii,  ISS ;  dei 


r.^i 


878 


Mle  of,  est. 

Tandal  Blghti,  thsir  opprMiive  ohuM* 

MliabollBhed.UT. 
FenilluitB, a  French  Revalntianar?  Glob, 

FlBldisg,  Henrj,  the  noTcliit,  809,  SIDi 


lemisnot  tho  United  Irlibmi 


3  Italy,  « 


ntzwilUun,    Lord, 


Eicheqner    BLlli.    Pitt's 


-.      .  ,.  18  ot,   487; 

Eiclw,  WklpolB'a  Scheme  oF,  228. 

Excliuioiiat  Straa(;pnifrom  tbe  Hoaiei 

of    Commoai^ua    ot     Jolin    a^n 

XxnioaUl,  Lard,  bombardB  Algien,  71 

Fwtor;  BysUm,  beginmng  of  the,  7S8. 

rtlUrk,  bftttle  of,  2J37. 

rtlkluid    Uuida,  dliputs  with  Spain 


nTeActt,the.7aG. 


Fleet  PrlBOD,  sUte  of  tb*,  ia  1729,927. 
Fletcber,  liantenaDt-colaoel,  cooatniotB 
tba  Unea  of  Toms  Vadna,  ondir  tha 


rieiinu,  battle  of,  25. 

neojj,  Girdintl;  Prime  Minuter  ot 
lAUls  XV.  mediates  between  Bpala 
anJ  Eogliuid.  luid  obtAlni  peaoe,  2M. 


Vuttlne  CompMt,  the,  452. 
redersUsta,   a  pnliiicsl    pirty    i 

UDltoaHtac«a,aoi. 
Tederstlon  f.'-te  at  I'aria,  4&8. 
y«iu,  Dralaageot  the,  746. 
Fanwlck.  Sir  John,  arreat  and   eieca- 

Terdlnud  TI.  of  Spain  withdrawn  from 
(ha   olUaniMi  agalnal    Maria  Theresa. 

FcrdlnuldTII.  olSpaiu,  soliciU  Napo- 
leon's nrolectioQ.  tOB :  liU  fatber 
€taar:on  IV.  abdicates  In  bis  faronr, 
tm  :  (alls  Into  NajniMn'i  ^-ar,  «0B  ; 
nleaaed  from  bla  oartiTity,  S79. 

rtrdlnand  ol  Brunswick,  Prince,  aftei- 
wards  Dnka.    Bee  Brunneitk- 


nlndera,  U«at«iuiit,  eiplon 

of  AUBtr;Uia,  T^ 
FloaUDgDebt.20S,  nofe. 


riial  of  drat  tan  in 
I  of  Comiasna,  US; 
imedial  meoimea  lor 


Florida  ceded  to  F.nttUnd  by  the  Treaty 
cilFatlidTeai.  :U2:  ceileii  toHpalnby 
the  Peace  ot  Varwlllea  (17S1I.  413. 

riy  BbsUla.  Invention  of,  75a. 

FljlDg  BqludroD,  the,  104. 

Flylne  Coaebw,  »i9. 

Fantalngblaan,  treaty  of.  belwsen  Napo- 
d  Charles  IV.  ot  Spain,  ttt; 


Fontaaoy,  battle  of,  348. 


o  thq  Pnileoaa 


Cumborlud,  Xl. 

Fort  WlULUn,  erection  ol, ; 

Poster,    Thomu,    beiulB 


tIbIbr 


1  Iha  M 


I    Jneabite 


Utreobt,   lU ;  daMb  at  IiCiaii  XIT- 


romdllng  HosplUl,  eatibluhed  by  Cip- 

Uia  Cumin.  &t7, 
raz,Cbu-lM  Junes,  Bannnarily  dismia- 

BockiDi))iam  Adm 


40» :    lonn* 
HoTtli  im&ii 


Sbolbun 


«M;  re- 


Uty,4 


A  (toin  oinoo,    (20 ;    lomli  ths 

opptMltion  ausinBt  WilUiua  Pitt,4M: 
loMi  noiniliirtty.  iSl ;  ractiounly  op- 
i«Hica  P<U-<iur>nBui,i>  forihuimiirofe- 
miiut  of  Ireluid,  Ua ;  Bjiiili.  >ii  bio 
oppoitltiiiu  to  tb«  comiuBTclBl  treaty 
iflUl  FnuiiMi,  «38 ;  Libdotence  nt  Wio 
PrkMcenf  WaWa  in  Parliauietit.  440; 
aTmlHUili  tlw  Freueli  Ruvolulion.  Ml, 
«3;  sccue  butwepn  hiiu  aud  " 


I  fia'n 


(tocrctnryinlhcWilifltryof  "Alltl 
Talanla,"  531 ;  makes  ovnrturpn  f 
I>oiuH>t(iT>illvrjiiJ.Si^i  bin  ili^uUi  Bt 


ubi>vo,u  tni'tiibcrnt  Pflhuii 
Bottuui  Uiuiati/.  dft.i;  ]mi 
op|H>»iU(>ii  lo  *■ ■'-  "■- 


;il  ibfl  triTityol  Bynw 


FtunoeonHJOuont  on  the  war,  Uf 
rcioarliaDla  latnlltiuB  la  tba  iyexic 
Toyal  bunlly,    Wi  i    tba   Peuw    i 


le,  ma ;  lAWa  Iti^mipti 


Bflfllle,  KB;  oompaot  with  SnatB 
agaJDsC  tba  mariUma  pawsr  ot  Eu- 
land,  a  S ;  Freaob  dsaigns  Is  tha  War 
Dllb«  AuBtriui  Kucoaaoion.  Ml  (aaa 
Atialrian  SiKcation,  War  efl;  Paasa 
ot    All     la   Chapalla.    9tM;     oolonial 

Saarrrli  batwaea  tbe  Virgintaiia  aM 
ansdlaiiB.  VB  ;  dlipatea  aonoernlaf 


Enclaad,  SSO  ;  an  open  alUanoa  ii 
mado  villi  (bam,  383:  Spain  jnlna  tlM 
al1[nnci>,Sa7:  hoaCillties  wlchSnslaDd 
iulTfJ.SHB:  aadiDlTSl,  3M:  Rodna/i 
Rreat  dvf  eat  ol  tbe  Frooch  fleata  nadar 
tbc  Count  lie  Graawi.  ¥B:  oombfoed 
BttHck on  Ribniiar  defeated,  UO:  tba 
trenti  ot  Pari*.  41d  (aoe  Brmeh 
Ilnwlution  and  FrtfKh  Empirtj. 

Fruicis  I.  Emperor.  Kormsrly  Date 
ot  Lotraiiie,  230 :  husband  oT  Matia 
TbertiBU.  211:  eleoced  emperor,  351. 

Fnncis,  Sic  Pbilip.  member  of  tba 
uuw  couacil  otBoaniU,  4il :  the  rajm- 

Frailktart,  Declaration  of,  665. 
Franklli],  Beiijamiii,  eaations    Oeueral 
Hguut  in  Engbuid  fur  tbe  colony  ai 


uttlia  Bouse  of  Oouimoi 

of  tlie  jiurloiawl  luttera, 
tieiLtedby  tbe  Priiy  Co 


Br  of  tbo  Press,  46, 

rinCB    ot    Wales,     aoi 


Spain,  238;  deatb.aOS. 


ixDEx.                                           875 

tderlck  WUIkm  I.,  KIdb  of  ProB.ia  r 
not  on  good  tflrms  wllH  >iH  lutbot-in-  ] 

lib  tbrono.  BOS ;  extent  of  tbs  Empire 

Bpaln  am)   tbe  Empire   uiUnBt  the  i 

639  ;  (D»aHion  of  RuBnia  and  OODI- 
ee^^T]  evantBwbioh  brought  alwtit 
Oornianv,    G5T-Sao ;    rhelr    eipnlslon 

ftdariek,  "^i^Uea^^B  G^.t.^  Ki^^  0|  , 

(romSp&in.6CMi7e:  N&polBOD  at  b», 
wltliln    the    limits  of    ths   FrenDli 

the    Kmperoi   Charles  VI..  HI.  244^ 

EnBlanJ  auarftBtoea  lU  poBseBrton  to 

moniinjbT,  67&J»i ;   loM  ot  HoliMd, 

Balglnm,  sud  Italy,  MB;  abdioatinn 
of   Napolwin,  Wl ;     ths  frontieri  of 

£90:  Amtria,  by  thotreBty  of  DrBsdon. 

FrsnOB  dtfiticd  bv  tlia  Peace  of  Paris, 

ol  Ilia  ilomiBioni,  275:  conoiudil  nn 

■lUimce  with  Englaocl,    375;  obtninii 

power,    899;    hla    meMures  tor    the 

SMstablJ-hmentof  the  Kniplre.TCO; 

Qnal   defeat  at    Wnlerloo,    n4 ;    his 

Mid  l^utlien,    ^al,  '^SS:'  IminenselT 

forced  abdication,  715;  tesloratloii  ot 

at  this  t£ne'.  3 


the  AlllancB  asainst  frsDCh  Bfloublio   proclaimed,  171 ;   ag- 

.  .  -S:  and  he  end!  the  iitasBive    decrees    ot    tbe     National 

rsr  BDcceuInlly,  3U,  323.  Convent  Inn.  4TI ;  declaiei  war  a^alnat 
Brick  Williani  II.  ot   Prassia,  joinB 


pean  lovenjixas  in  the  Deduction  of 
tlaatiu,,  iiBui'M  acalDst  tbe  PicDCb 
Hevi>lutloD,  UO  ;  accedes  atao  to  tbe 
Deeluiatlonot  rilaili.WO:  obtains  a 
■abeldy  from  EDgland.  ua,  tUi  :  aon. 

rspublioan  (Jovemmenl.  Wfi ;  joins  i 
BuBsia  Id  tbe  portllion  of  FoUud.  Va, 
180. 
rndericlE  WUUUD  in.ol  PruBRia,  COD. 
•euU  to  receive  Ilubover  f  mm  Naiio-  , 
leon,  !I74;  hlsbelplcss  jioBltioD.  SIM;  ' 
Manoleou'i  itmolent  truatrntni  nthim, 
088;  bis  vacillating  i>o1lcy;389;  de- 
feated at  Jeua,  fiW :  cscau-'B  wiih  tbe 
TsmDBDt  Ot  biB  nruiy  Into  KoulgBbiri,. 
SDl ;  relecteK"  


Fubllo  gaiety  appointed.  4TT ;  IQ- 
flaence  ot  the  BerolDtloDan  tri- 
bunal, 178 ;  the  Insurrection  otXyoES 


^1pB,Mei;eBUblishiii 
lory,  000;  Boanpari 
iaiQi>alBa.  Ul ;  re 
>lghie"»ch  Fruetido; 


Unt    Italian 
Inlion    ot   tbe 


Tilsit."  f 

ioln'Ra 
Nnpolet 


jutlyc. 


"eT'lNttiuBt 


leottH 

.._. ,  ...tablisbmoat  ot  the  Con- 
sulate, fi3« ;  n'connu.^st  ol  lUly,  K)3 , 
Peaco  of  Lunevillo— the  tro.itfais  o( 
•  ho  Ilapublic  oitunded  to  I  be  A.llge. 
S4S;  eyltcUHtl^nutE|^'llt.&l8:  Peace 

Koiiiirf,   i>U.  '  (Hre    ilouaparU  and 
Tnncb  Be»olutlon,  "omo  ol  llm  promi- 


...  ]tof,  603; 
battle  OT  AuBUniti  and  dltaoluliiin  ot 
tbe  old  (ieriiiiui  nr  Holy  Ib^uiin  Em 
piro  by  tbe  treaty  ot  Prejbnrg.  071- 
fcjt;  ific- fronll'T  klnplomsby  whlth 
Na|>nl™n  soiisht  lo  stranqtliaD  bbi  ' 
Rnirtrp.  5)iT:    admluloa  of  Saxony. 


■nnge  lor  the  UiviKion  ot  Enriqw, 
I ;  iniRllutl'in  ot  the  coDtiDeotal  I 
riemiiwa    onrpktlon  ot  tbe  Bpau- 1 


Constituent    Auembly.    MO:    elToeti 
ol  the  Itevolutlou  on  «ng11.h  polities. 


Natlonkl  CoureaUon  and  proeluna- 
tii>u  of  tlio  Kfpublio.  4T1 ;  f lecution  ot 
Louis  XVI.,  iU:  (SUB  French  IlfiiublU.] 

rriedlutd,  bBtUe  of,  C02. 

Pnendlr  Bocieties,  iuatitnted,  610. 


I  Otaenl  WimnU   their  tuktom,  m, 

nott :  'unwt  or  WllkM  on  OM.  »: 
IlIb  orreBt  decliuvd  unlkwtyl,  30: 
biliifEi  lu  action  far  dsmusi.  bn 
losan  it  bj  a  tecbnlcsliCT,  330 ;  dabata 
in  Fu-iuuneat  OD.  331 :  offlcan  «i» 
ruina  d  tnr  roHns.  thslr  Ulegalitr,  a 


Com  I 


IS.  337, 


100,833. 

Osntlemui'B  Hagulna  sUrted,  TVT,  BOL    I 
Q«i)Krsphy,   [liBcoverieB  in.    during  tbe 


OabeUe,  or  Salt  Tax,  44fl. 

Oage,  Otneral,  sent  to  command  i 
ll,rtloii,Wl;ii(TroylH.twaonhi3BolJipi 
and  tha  ckt,ai.'na,  :U5 ;  apiiolnteflcove 
nor  of  Uo.ttrm.  .lu  i ;  aeiiili  out  an  o«pi 
•lilioa  til  C^uoorO,  VTO;  cUnwts  tli 
baCtlo  of  UuukeH  HiU,371j  rEGiillui 

Oainsbcrangh,  lamlacape  paioter,  TT^. 

OalTaui.  hix  iliBcoTerj'  vt  animal  clci 
trinity, :«. 

OftlWftf,  Bu-l  o(.  commaitila  iu  PortUi:nl, 
'.•;:  Hutoni  Mailri.L  but  1b  i.r<-ii?iilly 
coiiipulloJ  to  nvBcuatu  tlie  city,  1)7; 
usually  <lKfcated  ut  AInianza,  '""' 
ceusuuil  by  purliaineut,  lis. 


■lince  of  Denmark,  hmUti 
•en  "nne:  votaa  (or  U»  Oeca- 
Cootoraiity  bill,  80;  I^iidHl^ 

.  cFsatsd  an  HngliBh  peerwhila 
[loctoro.!  Prince  ot  Hanovai,  Itl^ 
iBBboir  apparent  on  tbedoathd 
>Iber.7J.  142;  proclaimed  Ungce 

lenwich,  170;  hti  character  aad 
of  liiR  wife.  179;  ho  trilfia  oan^ 
BlithaWbiBB.  181;  theflratWB* 
lintratloQ  under  Lord  Toinii- 
181 ;  tbe  Bret  Juobite  rebeUiOL 
H;  be  Fisit*  Hanover  ud  «a- 
I  the  Triple  Alliance.  Ite.  I», 


nney    b 
Woiee. 


100;t]iill*Hl> 


pntdDceB  boMillti 


,  inquiry  i 
I  llleui  'by  J<>ti 


li.  liiee 


li  iml  la  a-i 

Cardiner,    Cotoucl,    condu 

d-^uoena  iH-roTD  tbe  Hifiblnoder*.  2Si, 
■iSt:  bie  bravery  atlProaton  Piuis, 
wlierabeiaBlaiii.iGI. 

Gurick.  David,  a  jiupil  of  Dr.  JolmBo 

Ota  IJghUng.  iutrmlactiou  of.  843. 
Gates,  General  Horatio,    appointed   to 
Cleneral  Burgoyue  ot   Uaratoea  n.ad 
aBbiuetoD,397:  deteuted 


-  -  Spain  ae 

Alliance    Ig     fonnw 

■LKBuinv   ii»i    iiOweratH;    tha   (all  of 

Albcroni  ia  folio  ired  by  j 

£init  and  tl 

a  I'ocmgo  bill  i«  Introduced  tt 

the  prorogotive  of  the  Prlnoe  vlwn  it 

'-'o  the  tlirone.aOO;  the  bill  i« 

""-"-—'-■■       lereJoiDlbi 


id  tbe  Prince' 

1;'    WalpolB"" 


icmntoribensnoof  maawoofpo 
SB,  lilS;  renewed  compUoaODM 
d  reanitiug  from  the  Quadmpll 
ice.  221  .  conoluilon  ol  tin 
ce  of  HooDver,  iaa ;  f althlen  na- 
if the  Klog-a  Mm-in.law.Fiedaid 
uu  ot  FtuBaia,  XI3 ;  the  ltiJil>- 
litfoi  in  their  opinion  ot  IM 
ice,    aiB:     BollnnWiAB    endir   | 

to  nodermiao  Walpole'l  in«»- 
at  Coort,  XtG;  the  KlDtfi  W 
bo  HauoTer,  and  <lektIi,K         I 


Ommc  U.,  U  pFMaot  Bt  the  battla  of  I 
Oodonaids.  113;  hU  hthert t^lJonsv 
at  bim.  IM ;  appointed  Oaftrdiiu  or  I 
the  Reiilm  during;  OeorRS  I.'a  AbBDDOe  I 


caiUa  redcni  and  it  niacMd*d  bvUie 
Duke  ot  DeTonahlrc.  STB ;  but  Pitt  l> 
tba  real  minlaler,  2Te :  tha  King,  bow- 
ever,  disltkes  lilm  tni  be  is  diamlaaad, 
277;  but  l«  immediately  redsUed  In 


■Ddtbe  Prince  or  Walea,  £0:  dtsatii 
ot  the  Qoeau.  -JM  :  commerciil  Jls- 
patex  vltli  apuin,  ■2:a :  Woipnie'i 
affort«  to  iTOTPut  boatilitlci,  ij»7: 
he  i*  compellsd  to  ilwlara  war,  238  ; 
Spain  and   F.apoe  fonn    a  compact 

laudl'lMe;  oip-ilitiOD^  r>f  Aiiw  i,  2»; 
■DdofAdininl  VDriiuii.240;  Walpole 
iblTeu  froiu  olDcu  by  thg  Unposltioa. 
9a.  SM;  breakiug  oat  of  tbo  war 
at    the     AnatHaa     Huc«oiuion,     -HI 

»AHttria»  .«iii«eMion,  War  of| : 
KliinlB  iiolifv  in  thia  war  la  aolely 
Is  bonellt  ^lannTer  at  tbe  co<it  i.( 
BnglnQd— he  imudodaud  abetted  In 
thia  by  Ixird  Cnrteret.  bia  (on'lgii 
Mlntator,  aia.  il3.  -in :  Oeorgo  takes 


aU|iarti 


under  Pul 


ii-'r??' 


la  fur. 


n.aiT: 


,.-i.x'^.>; 

Oambarlanil  at  fiiatcDuy,  -'tH'ISO ; 
~  orga  ieciin.fl    tlio  ulutv  at  llao- 

Tby  atn-aly   wiih  Pninaia,  ^-») ; 

■  — ■- ' "—HI  bO'.tilltlp«m.  ihi. 

Jaeobile 


•Dd  wtUxlra 


4  17U  bn-i 
'Br  thill 


eadi : Urn 


t,  ai  I 

Kti 


.■«  funuit 

III  Whale ' 


nlo  biibarr.aiL . 

oM,  ara;  ami  Utv  Vme»  uT  Aix    la 
Olwpclln  ]iiit4  ail  ewl  tn  bnatUitlea, 


am  two  couDInei  i-n-oiea  tbe 
waakaoaa  <it  tb.;  K^veruDiuut,  £7:1; 
HlDorcalalMt  by  A<liiiiral  IiynK.^'^l 

■Elch  EtiRlaail  baa  anW  Pniula  ror 
■D  aJiT,  tn  (aee  »«vn  yean'  IVan  : 
the  KiDfl  la  opposed  to  tb  is  aUlauou  on 
aaMHat  Of  tbe  lll-teel)iiK  batwaan  blm 
■-\  tb*  OraM.  »S;  M»w- 


ladiau. £<ii(  Jnclta Companu) 


Cabinet  at  hla  aoo»»lon,  :I17 ;  rejec- 
tion of  PIttri  pnipuaa)  ot  n-ar  u^ainat 
Spain.  3ID:  mlaiiatlfln  ot  riLt.  319. 
and  of  NewcnHlbs  n:M ;  aiiiiumlineDt 
ol  Biilo  t'-  Uie  pnmli'rahlp  and  eon- 
cluBlonoflheSeveu  Yoarj' War.  ajl, 
ail;  tb^KiQg'areijm  proiiorly  begins 

lerenco  of  thu  Whins,  m ;  clrcnm- 
atancns  wbtcb  favoured  hla  attempt 
at  pcHoiiol  lala,  K4,  3^  ;  brief  exla- 
t  nca  of  Buta'aminlatrv.  925.217:  the 
KloK-a  flrat  conaiet  with  tbo  Wbl" 
purit'.-the  Onuville  or  BnUord  ad- 
miDfstratliin.Sn.  ^»;  piwcnClonor 
Wilkes  and  the  X:flh  Brilim.  Ma,  330  ; 
Tain  attcmpCato recall  Pitt  tnofDce, 
^SO  ;  tlio  American  Htamp  Act.  3S1 ; 
tbe  KInij'a  llrat  attack  of  InwDity,  333  : 
nnseiiilv  debates  on  tbe  Kerainay 
Bill.X»:  tbcKingla  sniwilv  t<uled 

R.'tl :  Pittn-Dlnileellncato'takiinfllcel 
331 ;  and  (bf  Klaitacc-1<l«  tbo  nrTicra 
ol  JJord  KiH'kiiiahaiii,  is  -.  Ili«  Aueri- 
GiiiL  Ktiinii  Act  la  Tt-|ienlo<l ;  bat 
nia  tllKartiil  by  tbe 


Coi 


In  Ibi< 


9   KInil 


I    liU 


■•y  ObatI 


ab-^nce,  new  taiei 
•re  Imiweil  im  America,  341 : 
thoI>Bkeol  (Iratlm  liecnmca  theraal 
Tnlnlati'T.3I^M'i;aiHlua  loaTBUiBt 
In  the  hitodn  oftbcXlDR.  Mlijbalai. 


le  AurrleanB  B 


eliNitnthiTMlililliia 

■■■     "'"fP^; 

ifaa  anpear  at  lhi« 
....  and  Chatham,  beDw 
remvered,  bead- tbe  Opi-OHition.  3B; 
the  Court  anil  Cabinet  bdng&rmaii 
tbeAmer<caD  queatlmi,  3SI:  OntUn 
realsna,  S90;  and  tn  Lord  Nortb  M  a 


mail  retulv  to  carrv  out  tiln  dealgna, 
353;  a  codSIcC  eauaea  lietwseii  the 
Kins  ui>l  Ibe  ciliiaQS  of  LandoD  on 

ua  IwtwuEii  tho  Commoas  (uid  tbo 

Isge,  Kn.  3S1 :  ChHtbaiQ  encoon^i 
Uio  clUirni  lu  tLnii  oiipobUjoq,  3Jfl ; 
liut  in  tbo  me&uiliao  the  c^lcl  Wblo 
pturty  bruaks  aii.  361 ;  and  the  King's 


Boluitatuciit  or  tbp  pt 
Boynr  UuTia«e  Bill 


w  by  tt 


lOlnlBCOFlBl   II 

prop<HVfl 
Bnrke'a  : 


;  Cliatliun  bring)  la 
■  InaolDaUy  rejected  by  tbo 


xn ;  canstaatly  in 
itisfoction  irltb  tbe 
at,  3«0;  oicitament 
eiKjwsorBurBoyne'B 
csneral  ileaire  that 
Id      boconie     prime 

im,   an-.    Cbntbum's 

vt  war  vitb  England: 


iropo  In  bIIUqoo  HHiiiQBt  En| 

ii>  AimeJ  KoatTa]lty)»  39G :  buiti 

"'" — "■"  «  YdrklowB,  »nd  ead  at 


carrlai   throash    both   Hoatei.  n. 


ir  the  Fnincli  flettt  Dnda 


Biege  I 


Whigs,! 


Feus    of    Full.  lU; 

t  auln  in   eosfllot  with  the 

„-.  -13;FoiutdLiOTdNoitblonn& 

coaJltloD  ministry,  U< ;  Williun  Pitt 
propoHSK  sabeme  of  parlimmentary 
rstorm,  whlob  is  tejeated.  *!»-'—* 
North'!.  Act  lor  the  raigalal 
Judlui  oDaira,  *n  :  iippa^tiE 
s  &«  tha  flnt  Oo 


naral.  41 


(  India 


.Hon  of 
__Dsntaf 


I   with  tl 
:  theKii 


pruiv-l  Foi's  Indi&  Bill.  438  ;  how  ttH 
Elna  prevanted  its  p&Baiua  Uinoih 
the  Hauae  of  Lorda,  W :  Fox  and  Lori 
Noith    unaeremoniaaiiy     diimiuri. 

129  ;  Fitt  cb&rged  nlt^the  famuUoi 
ot  a  new  mlnlicry.  4i3 ;  hi*  bKttls  with 
tbe  oi-ministers.  fa ;  Is  sapportod  by 
tha  King  and  pubUo  opinion,  *»  ;  ni 
flually  trimnpha,  131,  433  ;  the  Kiu 
now  TecoTera  hia  povar  and  retains  A 
nniaihB  Bagoncy.Wl  631  ;  (aea  Fitt, 
fPUliam)  tboPrlnaeotWatesjolultbt 
Oppoaition  against  the  Conrt.  IX): 
laea  QioTac  Prinoa  of  WalM)  tii«dii>- 

solute   life.  4W;  oontraa-         

decoram  of  the  Court,  SS 
usain  falls  ill,  1(3 ;  and  a  ,_ 
fllctensaeaan  ths  Bagenoy  I 
the  King  anddenly  reocTorB,  lt«.  au* 
French  BaTOliition  begins,  115:  (at* 
Fnncli  Bemiution)  and  piodocts 
great  politloal  s^tation  in  Kn^land, 
4til ;  the  Whig  party  ia  broken  npby 

opinions  sprsad  in '  En^snd.  W: 
Prieatlv  and  otbsr  reformen  ai* 
mobbad  tn  Birmlaaliaui  and  theli 
property  l«  deatroyed,  468, 167 ;  a  pro- 
clamation la  issued  againRt  aeditlDal 
piibKcaCioDi,  *W;  tbe  Alien  BilL  fll: 
lurtber    Beoeauons    from    (bo    WWJ 


1   growth  id 
England,  IW : 


bTBBdTloU,tt7;t 


idtbaEut.   ; 


p»Ynie[iU  b»  the  Bank  of  England, 
BH ;  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  SU ;  the 
gnat  naTal  mutiaieg,  »>«,  510  :  battle 
of  Cunperilown.  SIJ  :  Increaaeil  tsia- 
tlon.fiU;  thaUniuaor  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  S14.  S33 :  battle  at  tha 
MUa.  aM^tbaKlnB-aungraclouB  treat- 
meat  of  .NelaOD,  5^;  lalLare  of  the 
Doke  ot  York's  eiiwdiCion  to  Holland. 
BS :  orerthrow  i 
■galnit  Bgypt  and  tb 

flirt  Impoaillon  of  tL_ 

WK;   BiMapsrls'9  iBttflr  to  tbo  King, 

land.  %e :  great  discontent  in  the 
oountry,  S3B;  attempt  to  aliool  the 
Una  In  Dory  Lane  Theatre,  5Si;  Eng- 
land wlthont  an  allj  aeainBt  France, 
6tt:UieBaUic  powers  form  a  confed- 
•ncv  Bflalnat  ber,  G13  ;  tbe  battle  of  i 

(idoncr.  6ta :  a  Brttteb  eipedlUea  to 
Egypt  and  eipnliloD  ot  tbe  FreDob 
thetefrom.  MO-HS.  UlHagreement  be- 
tween tbe  Kingand   his  ~'-' -   ' 


,eatiOD,Mfl;Fittre 


koprshended  Invuien,  S5T : 
dutuibanofls  in  Ire  Land,  56t 
dlnfton     tnlnistry     unequ 


PriQC 


<t  the 


King's  InBrmlty.  B3S 
Wales  appointed  regent,  6M  ;  (see 
BtaeiKVI  death  ol  Queen  Cbarlotts, 
792 ;  afleotlna  incident  dnnnn  the 
King's  in QTnifty.  Til;  his  pQpiilarity 
at  Che  close  of  Lis  rei«n,  ^41:  the 
Jubilee,  C35;    his    dameaiio    lirtnes, 


SSI;  I 


e  patron 


Osorge,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  IteRHit, 
afterwards  Oeorge  IV.,  his  eitrara- 
■antbabltg  and  immoral  lite,  139,850; 
seoret  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitchorbert. 
and  prefu-leatiuu  thureon,   HO :  liia 

lij8  ;  apiiOinted  regent,  038 ;  is  oipeotad 
to  restore  the  Whigs  to  power.  Ml ; 
opposed  by  the  Queen  and  tbe  Court, 


aoaepta  the  Tory  minlstir 
slight   modiflcatlr    '     '" 


et2.     (See   Be- 


Oermalne,  Lord  George  SachTille,  faila 

to  obey  orders  at  tbe  battle  of  Mloden, 

29S  ;  appointed  BeeretBry  of  State  In 

1775,3:13,173:  retires  Irom  offlce,  4IH. 

QutriLdenbarg.  CoufereDce  kt,  123. 

,    Olunt,  TrMty  o(,  693,  695, 

'    QlbboB,  Edward,  the  historian,  iketoh 


ud  oI    AuiterliU, 


Jig  Ministry  undei 
OI.  SOS:  tbe  Klna 
with  his  Ministers, 
of  the    aimr,  AM  ; 

\  dismissUl  of'Sren- 
:ion  of  Whiaadmin- 
Ueorge    IIX,  «W:  a 


belght  ot  bis  power, 
deatroy  English  commorce  6f 
Continental  Sysleia,<»l;  relalla 
measures  of  tlioEncKih  Pdry  Ci 
oa.KU:  Beiciim  of  tbe  Danish  diH 
prefantlta  falling  into  tbo  faao'l 
flapoleoi    '■■ 


Peninsular  War.OOT-eil ;  (sm>  Pmin- 
lularWanit-'  ■-'-'-—--'-  -•  — - 
taaj  by  tbe 


!•  Doke  ol  Vork,  OM ;  the 


Books.  I>3;  regarded  as"o- 

seqnenoe,"  103 ;  siege  of  SN,  UOv 

aia  Act,  230, 

Olokell,  Qeneral,  see  Allilone,  Earl  of. 

OlronllaU,  469,  181. 

Olancoe,  Haesacre  ol,  29,  32, 
OIoDcetUr,  Duke  of,  sou  of  the  PiincMt 


aoldtffllth,  OliTer,  aketeb  ol  bix  life  anil 
works,  un:  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
HIO  :  hlsTnyoller  and  Deserted  Vil- 
lage, 811,  eiS ;  his  Uiero  lllr,  W. 


OoddMa  or  Bmmd,  Pita  of  Iha,  4SI. 
Oololphln,  SiilDPv  Oodolphiu.  Bui  ot. 


OnnbTi  Ukrqaii  ot  g*Ii]«  tbe  b«tQa«l 

I         WiirbQre.aoO;!-—- — " '" 

iQ-cbleC,  MB. 


BoDtlnml.  IIU ;  begin' 


I  Onnd  Trunk  Conftl,  7S3. 

:  Oruilvtl    uDclcruliu     to     suMiinata 

William  UI..  and  beln<  taken  takan  li 

executed.  3«. 
'  QnllTlllB,  EsTl.     Sea   Oarlerat. 
I  Orana,  CgnDt   d",  Frenoh  admiiaJ    dc- 
I         iMted  by  Hodney,  MM. 
I  OratUa,    Henir ;    chkmptoti    o(   Iriah 


ui'nt  o[  litnnry 

NH|<a)eon  (or  obl^iluimi  tlie  apaolah  \ 

keptllic.i>llvLty,iU».  , 

Oofdon.   Diilte  of.  (JoiKmor    of  Ertin-  < 

biircli  Citntla,  IR;  Ma  Intervleir  with  , 

Uuii.lee,  IH ;  (urniDdBra,  SI. 
OordOD.  I.oril  GeorRp,  Ilia   No   Papery 

ihiUi'xdtod  by  lain,  3111. 
Oorta,  Brtod,  Swiilisli  prime  miniatpr, 

arrcHtud  fur  Jiicfibite  ouua|iiru:ies,  2U]. 
Oonal    Ptiipninliuu  Society,  aalablieh- 

etl,  let, 

W.  Zittl.  borciinr!!    IjciceI  Preaident 


ol   tbe  Ununull  9U.  :i 


Council  Id 


^B|wa 


ently  nt  tb( 


1  P..-el<li>nt 


lui 


(ill  apiu-ltiuni 
pitt^A(lmiiilatntl< 
Orwa  Act.  of.  22. 

Gnftan,  Puke  of,  appoint«il    SocreUry 
otKl&ta,a:»:  nwi^na,  X»;  apiminted 
Fint  liorl  o(  tlie  Trooaiiry  in  Cbot- 
'     iniAtnttlim.  Xfa:  bvcomei 

lylbe 


:  commnuds  the  Britiah 
ivae  a  San  Dcbutian. 
r  Btorm.  fl7!l ;  remoTed 
i;  raiaadtotlMpean^, 


liriton,  928, 33U :  crisit  in  lila  uJininis- 


Ltutea  Oii 
Ntirik 

Intinidaeea, 


ingi  agaiuiiC  Willies't  el 


>■  nniLble  to 
ration.   SM: 


Bction.    sa-. 
trial  of  COD- 


Villiun  Wyndliam,  IkiH  : 
SsoroUiry  in  Pitt-»  flrat  ad- 
tiiiu,  434;  brios"  in  the  AUan 
:  Chauvelin'a  corroBpondaDae 
Q,  t;4;oiipaaed  toPitfa  over- 
""  "■■  Lis  reply  to  Nano- 
e  King.   SU  ;   hi> 


BlATe  Trade  nnlawful,  SOO :  proniect  at 
hia  fonniiu  a  gi>Tsrninenl  in  1S12,  641 ; 
■UBen  wltb  tlis  Ring  on  tbe  CMhoUo 
queatiou  SiDd  ll  dlonbiad,  S9S.  SS 


Srej,   Ch«rlM,    »fWfwari 

allortll  in  favniir  nf  IMT 
tana,    408; 


torm,    408;     utrsii    iioace   wilii 
Fnmch   Horublic,   4H8;    onpoaei 


IiOrd  of  tliu  Ailniiriklt;  It 

'"d   auil  FuE    miujiuifttraiioUt    v 

l>nM|H>ct  nt  bin  fiinning  u  RovuTiimn 

""1,  Oil;  bii  promotlou  to  t 

e  Impeded  Uio  iirnflTeta  of  i 

'■" ■" isliord  Hi  ■         "■ 


peenim  ti 


..„ .il«!l««c, 

lulMlcumplete! 


..7-Ji»;hii 


Uie  staves.  DOO. 
Qroisbeereii,  baltls  of,  CG3. 
OTOUCby,  rroiicli  llBnthnl  jiunufs  tbe 


ts  tbu  1*1 


It  Wnv. 


Orab  Street  Autbors,  T!)7. 
Ougan,  English,  in  Scotlami,  lit. 
QaiiafOTd  Court  Hjuse,  1>att1e  ot,  4I». 
Onlscu'd.  bis  attempt  upon  tlio  life  ot 


Uxrley 


Gjlleaberg.  ronnt.  nn-eateil  ft 


.alind.'. 


)M    Corpm  Act,  hiupongJoQ  of,  S, 

ej,  John,  JnTi'utur  ut  tlic  Quwlrant, 

it.  CnnErees  at  flip.  3.1;  tbe  Triple 

LUiucu  uunclaJi'.l  livri.',  IKI. 

hx,   rbnrloH     M.,nl«uue,  Earl    of. 


HaUbx,  TrfiTd.  SnretarT  of  Stnt 
ITCJ.  »n:  nrocnO'liNKii  lu-nii 
iiTr<-iitlni;\Vilkp«.3»f1;  bU  c»n 
the  Itri^^acy  Hill,  :ct:j. 

HalUiUC,  Ocnrfie  Savillo.  Viwinnl 
wardH  Uurijula:    iiiiulo    Lunl 


17f-1, 


Hallun.  Henry,  < 
Hlllty,  Bdn 


liiuacler  u(  biu  biHturi. 
■J". 
and  kia  aationomical 


:  h^gal 


Hampden  Clubs,  7^. 
Hanin,  battle  of,  065. 
Hulcocll,  Juliii,  a  niercliaut  t,i  Boetoa; 
BoiznroofbU  idoai)  Tha  i:,il>«rty,3I3: 


Haadel,  iutroducee  tiao   Oiatoiio  into 

EnylauJ,  170. 
Hanover  1  tbo  flrat  results  of  En);]uid'a 

cuiiufction  Bilh. !'.«,  au  j  llauoTOriau 

Hanover,  Cuuventinu  of,  230. 
Hanoverian  S 


:o  iibiUnthropiet,  8  IT. 
trial   of,    for    high 


Hanway,  Jon 

Hardy,     TbotaiB,     tri 

Hu^reavM,    James,   i 

Upiuniuu  Jenny,  T.m. 

Huley.  Robert,  ■'letitd 

Bu™t-]»N.,r.tii.^li., 
Rtuk',  I 


tielleil  to  rcsliSQ  Ills  oUlev.  I 

sccnilcurmiinuili'Ucwiiltlil 
lU;    ujiiiointi.'il    "' 


Ifl  Oiloid.iJ7.' 


ofUm 
Llerajy 


I  for 


Harrison,    John, 

lotiditad 
ButenlMCl],  battle  ot,  280. 
HutlQgi,  Warren  :  tbe   lint  Ooveniai 

UpDonl  ollnlla,  hll  charaebiT,  tU; 

bli  aUluute  with  tbe  Nabgb  ol  Ond  •• 

8l 


41B 1  tba  BehOla  Wmr, 

batwecn  blm  and  bla  coanci].  419; 
In  «ocu»jd  bTNnncomartbe  Bi&bmla. 
420;  recoYBrg  hii  aothnrlty.  421; 
currieq  on  war  Mnlnet  the  M^rattuB. 
421  ;  cnlllBlou  Tl&  Sir  >.IlJ&h  ImpST, 
423;  the  CoteiJoraJi  Cue,  423:  nndi 
■D  eipedlllon  BB>in>t  Hvdi^  AK.424  ; 
tnntin  Bsnuw,  413  ;  Mb  ipoUftUoii 

to  n>*aiov?'"'m  froin 'otHcB^arT'Sl' 
lup«acbmerit  uid  triel,  441  ;  tad  floal 

H«vkB.  Adminl.  Runn  »  cre*t  naval 
Tictory  in  Qulberon  Bay,  SS5. 

Btwkesbarr.  Lord ;  roreien  Secretary 
In  tho  Aadlngton  UlnlMry,  HI ;  Homa 
SecretaiT  In  Fltt'i  (MOnd  Admioil- 
tntinn.  "sm;  and  to  tho  Portland 
Uinintrv,  eol;  atterward*  Earl  of 
Uverpwil,  ahich  tee.' 

HtWley.  General,  defeated  at  Falkilk 
by  Prioea  Charlea  Edwaid  and  tbe 
Hielilandon,25e. 

Hiame.  Snmuel.  explores  the  Copper- 
mine Btvor,  Tin. 

Heutb-Tii  abolisheil,  C. 

B«lgbts  ofAliraham,  battle  of,  SC3. 

Heikbere,  battle  of,  e02. 

Hslndns,  Penainnnn-,  a  itnrm  friend  of 
Uarlboraueli.Sit.  112. 

Herschel.  Sir  Willi 
mi  col  diBCOTBrie 

Highlftnds-rBi_Bin2_of  lhe._  l.yDi 


bis  astrono- 


Siltlil]  right  at  ^ttoria.  sn ;  InrcM 

PampelDna.  n9  ;  irhleh  aniranden 
S;i;  atthsbatUeof  tba  NfvOIle,07G 
galni  the  battle  ol  St.  Pletn. 


??ttS'o'o, 


la:  battleof  KUIiorankJc.  24;  rainlnR 
of  the  rl anil bv  tho  Karl  of  Mar,  l&l; 
dlniierHinn  nt  Hob  Itov'a  followere. 
IST;  pxpoilltion  of  Itrl^'adior  Macm-  , 
tiHh.lS9;thc  Bidblandem  <□  Lanra- 

Bhlrs.  109:  their  nr-' ..u.u...i.. 

of  PreAtoD,  ini,  19 

Muir,lM:lttndinB- 

der,ia»;nnh]aotlon  nfthn  Hiclilatnln. 
ia7:tha Black Watcb.l(H:lB>i.1ins  of 
Prince  Charlea i;dwara.2,M:eii'  John 
Copo'a  adraneo,  iSi:  battio  ,  ■  -  " 
den.  aW;  Cnmberlaiid's  enii 
2M 1  iibolitloa  of  chioftalni 
clanB,  sea. 

RlgfaR,    ThoniM,    invBBta   a  nmohino 
Biinllar  to  the  "  jenny,"  75C 

H^wajmen,  140. 

Hill,  General,  Lonl,  seireB   under  WpI- 


BriUBh  right  at  Orthea, 

—   «"  ■  -aiMd  to  tba 

the  right  at 


t  Ainprlcaji  tautiou,  951 : 
ii  W 

mitorical  Uteratufe,  B(M,  828. 

HoadlBi,  Rev.  Benjamin  aft«TWud( 
Bishop  ot  Bangor ;  a  tow  Ohnroh 
diTins  and  rival  of  Dr.  BBcheveretl. 
lis,  12  L ;  UiB  Hoadleian  oontroToray.aOS. 

Hocba,  General,  in  commnnd  on  the 
HOBelle.  4TB:  auppreasea  the  lonllst 
rlBin)[s  In  Brittany,  489 ;  commanda  tbe 
French  eipeditlon  to  Bantiy  Bay  108. 

Hmbkircb,  battle  of,  £95. 

Hofer,  Andrew,  Tjralcee   patriot,  ole- 

Hogarth,  founder  n[  the  Endiah  School 
i>(Paiatiae,  17j,  772;  his  rictures  of 
lite  Dot  eiaggsrated,  1G3. 

Hobeolinden,  battle  of,  641. 

Holkar,  a  Mabratta  chief.  421 ;  depeaea 
b'*th*oBri«Sh'5"-'f '""'  "  ""T"™" 
with  Sciticlla,S77;  is siguiUly  defeated 
and  drivoa  beyond  Ihel.icluo,  581, 

Holland,  Lord.     See  Fox,  Henry. 

Grand  Alliance 
11  ;    Congreas  at 

Sb  Appointed 
utch  farces, 
78;  nlnnii  of  tlio  Stiitfs  Oom.r,u«i 
MnrlhomuBh's  march  to  the  Danube 
..,..,.„»„.:,..—  ...  MO  i;a:  opan- 


Ulo  Has 


>iilt 


ing.f  the  oonterencesat  Utrecht.  13i: 
rnnditions  botTrwn  Hnllnnd  and 
Pranoeinthe  treaWot  Utrecht,  130; 
aDHloharoiv  in  Englinrl  omnloyed 
aroinst  the  1-retonder,  193  ;  thoVriplo 

2:i4;  HolliLad  in  allianoe  nritli  England' 


F.  303  ;  compelled 
contml  in  Bengal. 
BN  the  Dutoh  and 


Engllah  AmUIh  the  OhAunal  eonseni- 
liuthe right  of  Haroli.Sae;  HoUuid 
JoTiiB   tho    Arm"    "    ■    '"      


DuUib  loflflfiB  durlitg  t 


<    war,   m 

tnTUtOD    Oj 

rBpabUou. 

I  re-auned 

tba  BatBvlui  RepnbUo.  484 

ol    CampunloiiD,    SI2;      _- 

tha  Duks  of  Yatk  to  ectablldi 
hinnolf  in  tho  conntry,  6J8 ;  the  peaoe 

mrtsmadeKlaga'CHol'laDd,  GST;  the 
Vaiohcronsxiiedltion.attiKbdlutlon 
ot  Lonli  Bonaparte  and  iDoorpontioii 
of  HoUuid  with  Franoe,  SW;  tha 
Dotch  reiniii  their  iDdapeadenoa, 
MS;  the  Frenoh  are  expelled,  eSS; 
TAfltoratioa  of  the  Home  of  Oruigs, 
ee^;  sepamta  treB.t7  vlth  Great 
UrlUin.  603;  Dnited  with  Balglnm 
into  the  klngilam  ot  the  Netherlandi, 

H0I7AIUUIM,  717,  731. 

Hoili,  William,  hii  three  (riali  for 
libel,  729. 

Hood,  Admiral  Lord,  eonimaiida  a 
dlililon  In  Rodosy'i  great  vlatOTT, 
408;    hie  operatlODt   at  Tonloa,  tSO; 

Hooks,  Colonel,    a    Jacobite    WADt    in 

Sootland,  lU,  Ui. 
Honttmarui,  &□  African  traTcller,  pene- 

tratee  toBcimou,  790. 

Hortocks,  Mi 

PotctLo 
Hosier,  Adcoii 


Hnnt,    Ht.,  the  great   Batonn    orator, 

TM;  attend!  the  Fetarloo  meetias  at 
Haccbester,  TM ;  arre«ed,  7M ; 
tried  and  »-' -"  "  ' ' ' 


Hoot,  John  Laigh,  proeecnlad  tor  libal, 

739. 
Hunter,  John,    begisa    the  wieuo*  ol 

-  imparatiTO  anatomy,  78^ 
HtLSkiison,    William,    preaent    at    tlia 

taking    ol  the  Baaolla,  4B1;    ratlraa 

Iiomtha  Tmaioiy,  S39 ;  a  member  ot 

the  BolUou  Cotnmitlae,  esi. 
HnttOD,  WUUam,  one  of  tho  •oflerera  In 

the  Birmingham  Blola.  407. 
Hatbm,  Dr.,  hie  geological  theory  ol  tha 

earth,  TIS. 
HjdOT  Ui,  geoeral-in-chief  of  the  amy 

of    Hyeore,    and    aftervardfl     rajah, 

3I5;deDlare<  war  aeainat  Madras.  417; 

beoomea  npremfl  La  Uadraii,  434:  la 

defeated  by  Sir  Eire  Coote,  421 ;  hli 

death,  435. 


mpiovementt  in  ths 


..  ...  blockade B  Porto  Bello, 
balliul     of  "Admiral     Boder'a 

b."  aw. 

John,  ana  Priion  Reform,  818. 


flitch  en 


Ifppoin 


ted  First  Lurd  of  the  Admlraltv,  132: 

ialna  a  creat  Wctorr  over  the  PraDoh 
tr    B/sHt,    tUB;    pactflei   the   aaflon 
In  the  mutiny  at  Bplthead,  MM. 
Howe,   Oeneral.    Sir    William,    aoDt  to 

ooUra) 
luKLuu  »  Wblte 
OB  iL«alnit  PbUa- 

inda   in   Ireland 


:fr7 


5:&,"; 


It  Uritlib  ti 


wlthaFieni^bfo 


Impay,  Blr  Elijah,  Chiel  Jnitioa  ol 
Beugal,  HO  i  aoDdemu*  Nnneonur, 
191 ;  adTBucea  tha  pntenHoui  of  hU 


InclosoieB,  S3S. 

Income  Tu,  flrat  imposition  of,  638 ; 

repealed,  718. 
Indemnity  Acts  tor  Diasanters   panad 

ammalli,  JOB. 
Indemnity  Act,  passed  1766  to  exonerat« 

tboas  who  had  adrised  an  embargo 

Indemnity    Bill,    isas,  iotrodQced  and 

India.     See  Eatl  India  Compan;/. 
Indnstry,  a  general  view  of  the  Indna- 
irUldlilrieU  ol 


England  daring  tha 
Blghtaantfa  oeDCaiy, 
reign  of  Oeorge  IlL, 


Ionian  IsUndi,  formed  Into  a  rapnbllo 
under  Fivnoh  proCsotlon,  SM ;  oaptDT* 
of  Qre  ottheblanda  by  the  BritUh, 


[dud,  iUI«of,  at  th«  rerolation,  IS; 
contlDiud  miMOiemmont  of.  383: 
B'>rnftt*  CatliolicB  Ueprired  of  all 
olvUrlRbta.-iK!:  oil  polIlicHl  power  io 


EuKlaud.  aiS;  e 


coniinanl  diautla- 


«H:Br™tm»tiii«6tDnnC"nnon, 
Onkthui'a  Irliili  TliU   of  Itu^its.    .     . 
IPdolUiva  r.iualliy  emDt«l,  MC  4U7: 
«imi|illonoi  ibu  Irlablloiiieot  Com-  . 


L'nit^li _ 

of  relomi.SIS:  iliscoulviit  whj 
totbeltebflllOD.SlSi  tlio  Bvlie 
1790.  Hfl;  nbel  iletcaton  VInen 
61K ;  luiilloa  of  a  Fieiicli  tore 


tfaa  rltUu  lathe  Korth,  188;  eapKliUou 
otBrigadiat  llaemtoah.l8«:ttM  labcl 
marcb  to  Pra(oti.l90;  bottle  of  ahartff 
Vuir.lSS;  landin*  otUuOld  Pnten- 
d«r  in  BcoUMid,  U3 ;  panishmcot  of 
the  prigonota,  t»l;  mfanrea  tor  tha 
aabJKtioa  of  iba  UigbUnd*.  Id:  a 
Uwedlih  Jikcobile  coaapincy,  3O0; 
AJbcroai'i  eipe-lltloo  to  SBOtUuiil,2H: 
nature  ot  Etigliab  Jasobltiam  in  ITU, 


luiilloa  of  I 

the  UuIciDWi 

tholrlKli  iiarliaiii 
oltbBUniouS-J2; 


',"r?''?!i^«' 


loyalty. 


•&i' 


a  tbrouub 


..  _„  1  Uie  Korth, 
of  Srigadlcr   HuId- 

^l  mnrcb  to  Prtntoti, 
;  balUaof  Pteaton,  1D1;  bMtIs  ^ 
prlff  Muir,  IW:  1«JiclinHof  the  Pre- 

;  aul«pqupnt  moomireB  In  Pulia- 
'nt,  I'JS:  tTeatDi«iit  ot  the  Hleta- 
iaer«,m. 


the  oarly   RToi 


ftroicth  of,  'it'll: 


n(  Vli-n 


DudJl-?.  I 


9%:    paciScstlOD    c 


Junes  II.,  TeacUon 


IWBca  ot  fjUDOi'Ulu,   S42:    Knpoleon 
cnnmnl   King  nt,   SK;  the    Frcucb 
Anally  OX|H'i]oil,StK;  nvarrancfni 
_.  1 — I. — ...    w-  .i^  rnci  ot  e 


KM 


aDd.kJ:  lands  lE 


BcottiBh 


(Boo  N<iple>,  Sicily,  Scinlf  nf> 
Jicoblns,  a  Frencb  political  party,  409' 
Jacobites,   aecretly    plot    aftaiui 
Bovolatlon.    4:   tbo   Koii-Jur 
meaauieanr  the  Irlnh  Jacobif 
mcut,  11,  i;:thBv  wilbdmwfr 


5s;hKlot.. 

UstateB.  18;  U  decli  , 

lave  fnrfaaltttt  the  crown.  19;  ds. 
'(ut''dintbabaItleot  the  Boytis.:£l; 
uidHKareatoFrsKoe.  24;  iniited  tc 
PtUTD  !o  Enslaiid,  2S;  Hchetnna  ol 
lome  l)i»hoi«  in  bis  faToar,  SO ;  Marl- 
■  la  tn.1 


echemes  ot  ViBeoaot  I 


:  InCriguviot  Itollngbroko. 


poiition    in    fecolland   at  the  accci- 
ilon   of  G«orKe  L,    \M'.  rebellioa  of 

tfaiiBatsnad  lialng  In  Deronabire.  187 ; 


35 ;  witne««ee  the  baltlB  ot  Le,  Hoguo,  M, 

ploiE  iwainst    King  William.  .%!  '51° 
bow  aOrctedby  Cho  treaty  ot  Kyswick, 
I         68;  dies  at  St.  Oeimoiug,  75. 

Jofflar  Hmt,  cooBpiraoy  between  faim 
and  Cllvfl  for  tbo  dethronement  ol 
Burajab  Dowlah,  :CS:  bis  tnactlTity  at 
Plofliiev,  311  ;  made  nabob  ot  liengal, 
ail ;  hla  magoiaoent  gitta  Ut  cSH, 
313  ;  Tflbele  a^inat  the  BHtiah  atiH  it 
detK>eed,  ii£ ;  netoted,  US. 


uncs  Btnalt.  Prince  at  Walei,  inr- 
nuned  tha  Pntendsr,  aekiiDwledflHl 
u  King  by  IdDl*  XIV.,  ^S^,^  BUI  ol 
Abjuration  puisd  ■gslast  him.  It.  T9 : 
Jolni  an  aipadiUon  to  Beotliad  bnt 
diieaDotlBnJtliere,lia;at  U&tpluast, 
IIT:  retnovea  to  LcoT&iDs,  136 ;  refuiei 
toclinDgahlHf&lth  at  the  iantigation 
of  Bollngbroke,  ItO  ;  uliFineaTor  hi* 
rcBtarstioQ,  138.111 ;  laodi  in  Sootlanil, 
11J3  ;  Immediate ty  returna  to  Franoe, 
IM;  aSwedlKhprotforhiBreatonitloii. 
sea-  B.  spaniab  Jaoobits  oipsditioa 
iamt  purpote,  au  :  Atteibnry'i 


fort 


Juncs'a  Irisb  rurliunent,  14. 

Jelltejs,  OeorKe,    Lard,     dies    ia  tha 

Tuwor.  'H. 
Jemappes,  battle  of,  471, 

Jenkins'  Ears,  Fable  of,  236. 

Jenner'8  iliHOOTary  o(  VaccinaUoD,  783. 

Jervis.    Sir    JqIiii,    admiral,   gaiiu  the 

biillle  of  St.  Vincent,  505. 
Jews,  Natural! zalioD  oF,  266. 
Joba,   Arcbdnke,   defeated  by  Moreaa 

at  Hobr-nKndeii    .'-.II  :   commands  Id 

ond  driven  Into  Hiin^lry,  617  :  i^^n 


ia  lilo  and  vurkji,  Ti 
bis  liUrarr  cnreer.  797:  UUInQaensa 
aub,^;'pec3iatititi'  "t  'bin  itjla, 
Jones,  Juliti  (lain,  |>mctediu(;B  betweao 


tliD  brltiafacoaaU  and  "*»fc** 


hladannbUiriiget  aalde  br  tbe  Fra^. 
iiiallcSnncliuu.'JI.I^  tii* death, I9§. 
irdan.     deleaU    tbs     AaetViaDa    at 
WntClRnie*,  ITH ;  nadanin  at  t'lennit, 
t*-^l ;     defi'iLtvd     by     thu     Arcbdtike 


JubUee  of  (Horge  lU.,  eS5. 
Jnniiu,  Letter*  el,  U9,  SOS, 
Jonot ;  made  Viceroy  of  Portanl,  6 
&k;  detaaled  at  Vlmlant,  SU;  Mr 


Katibacb,  battle  o[  the,  Ml. 

Kaf ,  John,  inventor  of  the  Fljr  ShttMe, 


Kendal,  Duchess  of,  tha  lavooiita  mis- 
■exi  or  Qeoroa  I.,  ISl;  acocanpaniea 
sorge  I,  on  bu  last  Tialt  to  Hanover, 


Kant,  fertmt;  of,  717. 


Keppel, . 


Eilmamock,  Lord ;  his  Conntesi  be- 
guilen  Usneral  Hairloy  at  tbe  battle 
ut  Falkirk.  ISS:  I*  eieenCsd  tor 
partioluatlon  in  the  rebelllOD  ot  VHS, 

■ml. 

BBge  Prtends,  323,  397,  838. 

Kirch4lrken,  battle  of,  917. 

Hlike,  Qeoeral,  relleTes  Ixjndondei?,  1& 

Kleber  Qeseral,  left  in  csmmand  ot  the 
t'rvncb  in  Kgypt.sjl,  Bsaasilnatad,  HT. 

Snlght,  caviller  of  the  Sonth  Sea  Com- 
pany, uscapaa  ui  Brabant,  21± 

KoliD,  battle  o(,  280 

Koscluslio;  Tbaddeos,  *oliuitaen  In  the 


:  leader 


'.'"r,.' 


reganUng  Poland,  Old. 
Kachnk.Kalnarn,  Treaty  ot,  SM. 
Knneradorf,  battle  of,  3S7. 
UtnaoS,    a  Ruaaiao    i 

Moicon  oampaJgn,  nt 


Libmn',  natrlctioDi  on  the  Inedom  ot, 


him  ftnd  Dnpieii,30l. 
Iildlo,    •doution    aed  emplDymeuti 


La  TkjetU,    Morquia    cle.    i 


the  Cbunp  ds  M 
k  riling  of  tbfl  1' 
ptosetlted    by    t 


Lt  Uogae,  b&ttle  of,  35. 

litke,  Oeuenl,  ilefeaU  the  Trisl 
»t  Vineaaz  HiU,  SIS ;  is  nverci 
the    Frenob  ceuerni   Humbei 


peeio^p  fiB2- 
Lkllj  Coont  de.  temporarily  lent 
fortunei  of  the  Preach  In  Ini 
deCeated  by  Eir  Eyie  Coote  at 


Lk»,  John,  hli  UitdBmppi  Schame,  310. 
Ii«ik«,  GaptBln  Jahn,  udi  in  the  reliol 
of  Xjondondeny,  15^  commuidA  the 
Deet  off  BftTcelonk  SB;  nude  Ad- 
miral. Kud  atptursB  Sardinia.  Ill' 
«od  Port^Mahon,  Ui  ^^         ' 

Leads,  Thnm&B  Oabome.  Dnke  ol 
lEu-l  ol  Dsnby,  tad  Hkranls  ot  Caa^ 
manbeo).  uppointed  President  o(  the 
Coonoa,  f;  and  ol  the  OonncO  ot 
Nlna^  ^ ;  Impeached  for  reoatviiu 
bribes  from  the  Eut  India  C(^ 
pany,  47. 

'  LMdE,  trade  of,  150. 

I  Lsgga,  Henry  B.;  Cbuoellf 


ittou 


La  Peranse,  a  French  Davigater,  791. 
Lancaahire,  aRricultnre   of,   7-13  ; 

structlon  of  cnnitle  In.  702  ;  the  ca 

manutacturo  ot,  754-761. 
Land  Bulk,  Bobert  Barley's,  SS,  iG. 
Linden  or  Nesrwinden,  battle  of,  41. 

Ltndsbnt,  batUe  ot,  fiiT. 

Und  Tax,  39  ;  Pitt's  ledemption  of,  613 

Ii&nnes,  French  Marshal  ;  rptoms  fron; 


!;klll( 


Luudowne,  Hei 

vlUeandFoi,  £81. 


d  at  Aspern,  l]tl& 
Petty,  Lord ;  ohan 
ihaqner  under  Qren. 


Lum,  batUe  of,  683. 
I«nraiTee,  battia  ol,  680. 
LaoBtald,  batUe  of,  261. 
lAniDU,  Count  de,  eomtnaude  the  Irish 
army  M  the  battle  ot  the  Boyne,  &. 

lA  Tfludee,  the  Wu  in,  iSO.  , 


lUe^m 


nndar   Pitt     and   Hev- 


Le^sUUve  Aasembl;,  French,  maeiiiic 
ot  the,  «8.  ^ 

Lelcaster,  agricoltare  af,  746. 

Lelgnitz,  liattleof,300. 
;  Lelp^c,  battle  of,  6G2. 
1  Leoben,  the  preliminaries  ot  the  treatr 
ol  Cauipo  Formlo  signed  hare,  6U. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor-one  of  the  clain- 
auts  lo  tho  Spanish  throne,  04  ;  iolQS 
the  Grand  AlIlanCB  against  Franiio.  7i 

Leopold  II,,  Emperor,  aasenta  to  the 
I>eclaratioa  of  Maotna  and  the 
DaclarBllon  ot  PUniti,  *60.  "      "" 

husbaad  ol  tho 
Lisaa,  battle  of,  282. 
the  PresB,  46, 
Ucensuig  Act,  ezpiraiion  of  the,  47. 
Lign;,  battle  of,  704. 

Iilgaridn  Bepabllc ;  Qenoa  and  the 
adjacent  tenltorfBo  called  after  it 
oouqoest  by  the  French  Repablio,  511 


ReiinblicSli, 
1   tfio  French 


Limerick,  Paclflcation  ol,  SG. 

UdcoId  Heath,  746. 

Uogard,  Dr.,  character  olhia  History  of 
England,  eSB.  "«wjry  oi 

UtuitBOB,  the  Swedish  natnraliat,  7S2. 
Llale,  siege  and  capture  ol,  114,  noirotia- 
tions  tor  peace  at,  SIO.  .^^^u-^ 

Idsaa.  toe  Leutktiu 
Idtaratnre,  Qorenuneiit  p«tioiug«  of, 


ondiir  Anne,  187:  Wiilpala'g  disregmrd 
ol,  leiiAct  of  Copyrlitht,  100;  condl- 
tloa  of  sothim   iIar<Bg  the  relgu  of 

oillosla  les^  tha  Talltr  and  SytcUttor, 


sass-i 

poets!  17i; 
nson'H  llfs, 

wocka  uid 

nail  parl- 

odioftla.  SOI 

WJ;  CTltia 

iind   raviow 

™.   »2.  ajs; 

Letter!  of 

Jimiii»,89J 

ItnrkA  and  111 

UiaturicM 

Uthography,  7 

8. 

Liverpool,  trad 

of,  HO. 

Ii?8r,'Ool,  Bo! 

.   E.rl   of. 

appolntod 

Fi«t  Lord  0 

tUe  Tt9»- 

loodottbe 

*'"Sh^"hV'w 

bole  of  •He 

BogoDcy.  0 

1711.    Soo    Uajcknburg, 

Lord. 

Locks,  Jobn,  sketch  of  kis  life 

auil  works, 

Hcntliuid. 
Culiodeu, 


■    joim  the 

Kdiuburgli. 
liD  runt  »t 


.-ilk  mill 
.11.1  roflPH 


tli«  city  B 
C'liinuion 
rittTiittii 


i-citix<'ii>i,33C:  imtHii 
"loriiiui  udtLoHi 
/j;tliu(>or>kii]l(l 


Liti'a  i>tL.ji-ck)d  liivaalou,  UH :  rtotui 
lA  S|>tii'<-im  |il;iliuitliT0|i[<'t8.  7U: 
n  Col-i  Ktri'ut  c<WHplruy,  iJD ;  oily 
nuui-m.  HX;  luw^uueix  of  the 
rcvU>II;i>ubwi.|uu.:tiiuui         

B^  liitliUng,  bi:l. ' 


I'litilHii  KiiTTiiuiii.  l;l;  I'mtvnUuiti  tiOf 
nfaga  tucta.  U;  ii|i|i«urrLnGo (if  Kia .■ 
'    -ag  twIoTO  It,  H  ;  (Up  Wsge  of.  Hi. 


Lorraine,  Ducliy  of,  atmeiad  la  Fruice, 

290. 
LottertsB,  wutctjonad  by  Gov«riuiieDt, 

83a 

LotUans,  agriculture  ol  (lie,  7G0. 

LonlsXiy.  League  of  AuesburR  agaioat 
biin.  11 :  csplores  Naiuor,  37  ;  returai 
to  Puna  before  tBe  battle  ol  Landeu. 
41;  UiH  iKjKor  begins  to  dacJine.  48; 
couduJos  tliu  Tioat>-  of  Ityawlcll. 
St:    Ilia  acbcmos  wlUi  regard  to  the 

7J-78  ;  dl^truoH;.!  cuuditlou  of  Franoel 

tnuiily,  i33 ;  conclndea  the  Traaty 
of  Utreclit,  130 :  dcatli,  187. 
LoaiaXT,  of  France:  lecenta  daring 
bia  uiLnDritTp  199-2111 ;  liii  loarriage, 
■m :  hit  miuliteie,  2iU,  221,  iX  ihlB 
chanKter,  *Si :  Ibe  Pauiiiio  Compact, 
Hi. 

Louis  XVI.  1  iiiberitsd  miagovemment, 
i&i:  QtauriLCter,  ISS;  reoeptiau  in 
PuriB.iau:  lio  and  bii  lamUv  forcibly 


Louis,  Mart^ruvc  uf  Badcu.    See  Baden. 

LoQTOia,    French     Miiiinler    of     War, 

lulvt'raa  tu  Iheiilouof  iuvading  Eog- 

Lorat,  SlmoD  Prater,  Lord,  niTaalB  the 
Ba-o>11»l  tJu[.'uiiiibury  Plot.  lOOi  hla 
cowunlly  liulitviuur  dniing  tbe  rebel- 
]iuuoI17i5,  n^;  Biccuted, 201. 

Lowosltz,  biittluuf,  'JTO. 

LoddilM,  diritucliaueea  ol  the,  013. 


Lundy,  Bobert,  appoiuteil  d 

Liii'loniWrrr,  13;   hli   treactaerr,  H 

Lnao?llle,  psaca  of,  Q12. 
Lotzas,  battle  of,  (U9. 


of 


MHWvnli,  832. 
lUcclesfleld,  Tbomtn  Pirl 
ai<pol>its.l  Lar'l  CbiDcn 


Iblo  JiruUiriti,  bittls  of,  656. 

lUplkinet,  bkttle  of,  117. 

H>1U,  taken  br  BoD>p«Tt«.  634  ;  (Ot- 

nnder*   to  th*  B-itUb  snet  &  two 

Tsan' blockade.  Ml. 
■anchaitcr,  cottou  tnde  or,  119 ;  rioU 


MudDnald,  M'litn.  of  Olencaa;  h'n 
quurrxL  with  tlin  Karl  ot  Divs .loll) sac, 
30;   takB'  tlie  oaths  tn  tbo  Gorern- 

hi«   Hubiiiiitinu  )i«t»  ucrel  by'  the 
Hs<ter  of  tltiur,  :u  ;  ilalu  at  Gloacoc, 

HMdonald.  Frpnrh  Manhal;  at  Ws!;. 
ryiunn:  ,\.-f-it«1  bj- Bli.cMron  Iha 

vith  NapoloiHi  la  bit  last  cauiHiiguH, 


1  lis    nalshbaurlii; 


I'l     bjBlB 


■  Huufleld,   WilliaD 

I         one     ot    the    ■ 

a|i]>nEated     Att 


K«k.     Amtris 
Ulm.  W«. 

Il4rke;.  Opd 
Daucl™  -• 


t  KiUkmakie,  ■ 


KkunbctaraB;  woollen,  Itr,,   ij9.  iso; 
' —    'lO,   147,  7f.l;   cotton,     1*8.  TM; 
I;  potter;.  118,  Tea. 


ii,'^:kL11sd  at   Statoklrk, 
». 
■ackestie.    Al»xandpr,    oiplorea     tbe 

Kackintosb.     llriKnilior.  cippditiou  of, 

MMUntOBb,    Sir  JaisM, 


ut/i^yi 


I  il'tei 


il  of,  f 


9  Lon- 


irP«lti<T,V.";.lr«iTi 
(loll    ilaclaration,  ."tV 

thf  Wcst^lliTtti.'^'G-i 

lb<<  F^'f.iFnialina  ol  tL 

hia. 
Hupherson'B  Oaaian,  B 
Maglilnes,  canimoacon 

IltllOQ,   Fort,     onpture- 

Ijcakoaail  Ouueral  Suiun'iiii:,  m 
■ahrettw;    iccomit    of    tliem, 

>r<8liahAluml' 

with  the  liilLiilii  | 

GT7;  Builot  IIi>lkara't"Fiirruckaba(li 

6H1;  rJitoratlon  ut  Shah  Alum,  SH). 
Haida,  IjntLle  of,  067. 
■ail  Coaches,  introdoction  of,  8S9. 
Malet,  Oenera!,  conspiracy  of,  057. 
Mtlmeabury,    HnrriB.    Lord,    entntsted 

with  oTiTturru  of  peace  to  the  French 

BepabUo,  SCO. 


with 


fthe  Fee 


Hon,  4/J:  eaoapea  with  her  [auiil; 
but  is  nrreRtitl.  W ) :  in  ilaiiser  of  her 
lira,  4m  ;  tmurlMQca  in  the  Tanipla. 

Hvle  LoniBa,  aicbilacheiis  of  Amtria 
nmrrien  Najjoleou.  623;   birth   ol  the 

" ■" "■■■     i.pointod  reecut 

r,  „,i,     IL-UIU9  to  IHois  ou  the 

ot  tb"   alUes.  CK>;    receives 

esotPanoa   aad  Placentia 

I  of  Napoleon.  es-J, 


D  the  aUlicall 


thoir  plrai'lf 
-    ■llhoKi  . 
li.  lis :  TOatorf 


■aiie  Tberesa,  Qneen  of  Hungary  and 

urshitHchT  ol  Austria  Is  diBpuled,  3*3 ; 
ood.'saileslilo  PoiMia  241;  eleetloa 
of  her  baaband  iFraocia  I.(  to  the 
bmulre,  asi;  conienta  to  the  TicatT 
of  a3s  hi  (JhapeUo,  m*.  ' 

llarib«roagb,  John  ChnrchUl,  Dnk*  ot 


1  lu  Jacobite  plots, 


I    dismlued   from    | 


hospital, 
Mubtm,  Ml 


lomjnees  tor 


btrdeftth  uid  its  poUtioftl 

becomes  i  favourite  with 
wueeu  Aline,  109.  iuf(  :  aot*  undor  til* 
giii^ajicBOllliU'le)',ia>,  llOiprouiotiaD 
_*  1 — ..  _.!. —  ■-'-^  -  aidi  BollnHbroko'H 


uttiBues  ill  support  ol 
HissachmettB,    besii 


the    I 


!   Dntcl 


objec 


1     \dlli8C 


(ore.'S  Villnr'a  lutnou^  lines,  law 
tares  Bouchnin.  128 :  uccuxcl  ol 
Iflilon,  laO;  liis  clolBnca,  131  -, 

dismissed   from    all  Sis  o( 

liim.    \a2;  a.mv>lale<l  foinmeDdor-iu- 
cbiet.  181  Mill  deitb.lill. 
■vlboroDgh,  SarHli  Clmrcbill.  Dachesa 


jrf^ 


iat.i3u  I  Hassena, 


Wl'lK^ 


:   ollles 


:  din 


otctQoc 

lenelf    wlUi    t 


Abl£<ia   Hill 


iofen  _ 

appuinlei] 

byW«lIu! 


□drew,    FrcDcb    Manhat, 

Italy.  !i01:  compels  Suwar- 
ralr8iit,___528 ;     succosstuUy 

ir-ia-cLlef  la  (he 
UrtiircB     Cludwi 


1   Tom 


I ;  foUoi 


HamtDDt,  Trencli  Usrnhsl. 
wilU  BonapH 
la  Frcnob  arm 


land.   WW;  advuncee    ._     

ivrvoaiii  tbe  Penltimila.  Tilfl ;  ravimee 
Hvin  in  l^■rt^Hal,|'«l :  nutiuanipiivres 
WellinRtnn.esu:  la  ilefaatnl  at  tUle- 
iiiuicu,l>Sliattliebe((l«olLelp«Ic.((U: 
cuv.TS  tho  rntreat  of  tlie  Froiicb  iinuy 
trom  La  ltotbler<^.  WO ;  ■iot'-a.tod  at 
La/in.  aa:  defiiated  at  Fvia  Cbrim- 
penoiBi-v  dnl :  deteuds  Tarlj  ugalnet 
lbs  alli.'s,  UBi. 

■uiiage  Act,  aST. 
Muritge  Act,  Bojal,  3C2. 

■uselUaiS,  arrire  iu  I'aris,  470. 
■•rshalsei  Prison,  hnrrom  ol  tbe,  227. 
■irsln,    Fmir'li    tnarahal,    co-operalei 

Ibe  Freucb  lert  winu  n't  Iiicmbolm.  W ; 
iiiaiiitiUiii  a  Heme  fiKbt  witli  Ptluci 
EuKBne.   01 ;    letreau     beyond     Ui( 


wins 


istrjan  Qeneral  in  Ititlr,  nearl* 
.be  battle  of  Maroii(p>,  038,  549; 
id<!B  an  armlstlop,  S*J. 
ietnae  Lard,  x;enl  of  William 


Uton   as  Ixml    aiMb    i 
(ur  Scotlau.l.  ii :    Hi.i>ei 
Jobii  Dairy  iiiiile.  IS). 
HelTillB,    Heury    DumJas, 


ctled   by  Sir 
Lord.    See 


HbiuI  SDipensloD  Bridge,  TG3. 

Henoo;  iu  commaml  of  the  French  in 
EM\ptaftei  Kleber's  deaUi,  5(7;  de- 
leaved by  Bit  Italpb  Abenromby.  «7. 

Hetbodisoi,  ortHin  of,  IftiiitaiDSiieDoe 
ipua  Ibonatluaal  chmructcr.  IW.SIO. 

Hettanen  Treat;,  82. 

Mettemlcb,  Contit,  Antlrian  ambu- 
(adcir,  leo:  plsnlpolentlary  at  tbe 
Congies*  of  Vienna,  on. 


Ueiex   Election,   tb*  Wilkei-  rioU 

llMJ,Qae»nolWaiUraIII.,.P[mint*a  :         '"™"''';;^"''''"'°""^-^'- 

reiii'xt  durlnB  tbe  Kind's  abaence  In     KUin,  uucby  of,    secured     to     Aoatru 

.     ,_.  .,    .„     „,...,__,.. ,___  ,,j.  ^i,„  tfoaty  o(  justadt.  131:  mt^ia 

luaralitoi-d     by    the     UlwUrnple     Al- 
lincB,  »M ;    aod  again  bT   iba  fli^^ 


to  the  ElDK  of  KutUiiim  34C  2ftS  ;  iu- 
TBdcd  liy  the  Preneli  uiiiler  Bonii- 
)«iie,  501 ;  defaat  o(  tlia  AiiBLilima  at 
Buuua    KDd    ArcolB,    Ifi:    f-Ul   ol 


oiiwt...  _,    - ,  — - 

qnorcd  br  Bouui.art*.  KBi :  convention 
of  AluKiiuilTiit  iLli '  rostotutiou  of  tba 
Bei<nblla,  GU).  Sti :  er«ct«a  into  the 
klDRilom  of  Itnly.  ms  ;  unni'iaMon  of 
Urn  VfnotlBn  «tul*'.-tu  thu  kingdom, 
GB7 ;  Uiu  Frencb  ilrivoii  bojond  the 
Hiuclo.  BK:  ana  Quolly  Iwyoiid  the  i 
Alpx.  OH  :  rfntorrd  to  Aiutlia  bj  the  I 
CongreM  of  Vttunn,  (B7. 

Ultn  docreo,  G06. 

UUn,  city  nt,  pnl?rpcl  by  the  French 
nndor  Bnnurarle.  JUl.  £39;  NepolaUD 
crowKOdKiu^Kf  Itsly..W.^. 

lillUft  BiU  passed,  °TT. 

,    Patrick,    liiB    I'xpcrimBDU    in 


Kontgomecy,  Sir  Jamei,  ona  of  Ui* 
Comuissioaen  vnt  to  otTei  tlia 
Boottlih  Ccewn  to  WlUiam  a.ad  Hut, 
10  ;  organiMB  the  Clnb,  ao. 

KontmlraU,  battle  of,  661. 

■oore.  Sir  John, employed   ti^nil  the 

Hoidt,  614  ;  rBtrekta  on  tlie  sppitAeh 


Koore,  Thon 
Mora,   Hann 


HOTMD,  6Buer&l ; 


■tiiaui  uaTleatioii,  71 
MndeD,  h&ttle  o(,  IfJT. 
Wnes  ot  Cornwall,  147. 

_tr  (It  Utm 

Tcuduror,«». 

KirabeaQ.  one  «f  il"' 

Katlonsl    Amitnibly, 

tIioCuui:t,JjU;hisdiii 

MolwlU,  bltUe  of,  2JJ. 


at  NOTi,  528;  ovamins  Barailk,  K 
ROina  tba  battle  of  UohonliDden,  S^ 
liuplicatod     iu     tbe    Plchegru    ct 


:  killed  i 


the 


I         l>r>>edoa 

HOKOW,   Iho  French  ailTRQce  ti%.  C55; 
I         buminKot  Hie  city,_  full  i  tbe  FrenoS 

Hng  Hooses,  ISl, 


IMfot: 


a  tot  ndvoca 
.433. 


arllomenl 


tnro  of  by  MnrlhorDUBli.  11  • ,  UI. 

Mnnro,  Sir  HMt<.i:,  major;  compeUed 
to  retreat  bptoro  HydwAli.  131.' 

of  the  Trcii^ury.  as :  jiriiiiotcs  to  rniM 
moimy  liy  liimi    niirt   ririgiiintos  tbr? 

Morat,    JoacUim.     brother- in-|»w    ot 

Napoleon:  made  Kme  of  Naples.  «B, 

2f*t^"\\-biK  J^w.  ia;'  iLdeTh^- 
eellor    of    tlio    Exohfifuet.    13.    H; 
eiontOB  tbo  Flwitinu  Do  it,5U;  mfule 

096;  aerteslntho  Moscow  camnaigB. 
C-.a  ;  dcserU  from  the  French  army 
diirioRilaretroit  from  Moboow.  638; 

FiW   I^nloftb..   Wb-UO'.ST;   Li. 
limjoctofii.  Geuoriil  Coui[iiLay  hi  opjio- 
iltion    ti>  tliri   Old   Ka>.t  India  Coiu- 

hiB  trcaolicrouB  conduct,  6e0;  ooc-wnd 
«iU     openiy  dM*   "o    anU    8<fvanee« 

IHUiv,  0);   Inus    1i<«    iDQucnoe,  70; 

against  Eiigpne  080 ;  Join,  hla    forest 

created  Lord  HuIKji.  71. 

to  the  llnlith,  nee :  oiiielled  from  Italy. 

aoneriLl  in  fcnuada.  210 :  sti-uugth  ol 

Horder  Canumttee,  B. 

hisfortiaciitioui,at«uol«c.ffll;  lie  is 
token  in  tiiurrir  on  thn  liuiftbti  ot 
Abrahiun,iaH;  hli  lierolo  dentD,  WL 

Mumty,  Lord  George,  joina  PrinM 
rebelarmyntPrcttonPBj,B.251:  con- 

MonUbello, battle  of,  SiiO. 

ducts  thu  retreat  from    Derby.  3S6: 

cniiimniidB  Iho  rifiht  wine  »t  CuUodeB. 

Hontenotte,  battle  uf,  5iJl. 

■M ;  escapes  to  HoUondT^       vuuv-«^ 

Montereaa,  batUe  of,  C81. 

Hnrray,  William,  nee  Mamfitid,  EarJ 

on  the  French  Kevolution,  «0. 

HnUny  Nil,  T. 

DTDEZ. 

1,  aguDst 


ModiD,  chief  c 
tUe  -'  FeterJ 


tUe  two  I 
Pbiltp    ' 


laUble  of  MaDcheator. 
iprehond  tbe  leaden  ot 
)■■  reform  meeting.  738. 


ties  of  Vlimoii.  171S, 
I  Doa  Carloa,  son  of 
iJD  Djiil  EliiabeUi 
r   aaectea  by   ths 


891 

eftedta  ot  tbe  eonttnental  intem  on 
tbeAmeficBiiTrBde.ftMioaQwwMeli 
bronelitou  hl>  rupture  vlth  BuuIk, 
053 ;  his  InTuioD  of  Bnssla,  CM ;  retreat 
trom  Ua9aoir,  GSa ;  the  Iieipaie  cam- 
paign, osii  big  iirepBjutlocB  to  repel 


his  leat  vii 
C81;congr 

battles  er 
PwlB.esl; 
aad  Itelf. 


i   frODtlt 


nUieB,  ere, 
m  -.  Id  Bin* 
c^:   tbe 


topubfic  by  tlio  French.  £12;  the 
Bourbons  iwoiu  eipeUod,  bH7  :  bettle 
of  Mulda,  an-.  Mont,    kiUB  of,  CX: 

ina  :  left  in  iioaKBslon  of  Uu»I  by  the 
ConffreBB  of  Vienna,  «9T :  Murat  again 
JoUiln?  Napoleon    otter   the    escape 

revolt   Ijy   the   poljoy    of   the   Holy 

Hapoleoa.    (Sea  flrat  Bonaparte.)    As- 
aameH    the   title  of   Eniwror,   SOS; 


I  bo  lihhie, 
BW ;  provokes  hosUlitlee  with  Prussia, 
£88:  tbe  C'nuiiHLUn  of  Jena.  Hf9 ;  erect* 
Saiour  lulu  a  kiuiiiloia,  ax\-.  bin  son- 
duet  tmrards  tlio  Fnles.  raa ;  ItBuee 
the  famous  Durlln  aud  Milan  doarees, 
l»0,«M;dnreatBttie  KuselnnB  at  Pul- 
tosk, «»  ;  battle  ol  Eylnu.  Ml  battles 
ofHcllHliure  aadFrlRlluD-l.roS:  con- 
clndsB  the  treaty  of  TilKit  irllh  Kuula 
and  FruBHlB.  Wtt;  fornis  n  new  Kor- 
them  Couledcmcy  oiiolnst  Knglena. 
«0a:  forces  Portugi.l  to  .Icclare  iror 
•flsinst  Knuland  G07 ;  d<^i>nBcs  Cho 
Spanisb  Ilonrbans,  QH;  inokeB  hla 
brother   .]r»epb    KlnR  of  Rjii.lD,  IWU; 


iui^Phti 

,-  i-or,  696. 

fW.  bis  lueasuKiB  for  the  re-iBtAhllsh- 

agahist  tbe  Alliea,  701;  attacks  tbe 
Prneaian  ontposta  at  CHarlprol,  70S; 
OTertbrowa  filncber    at  LiRtiy.    70S: 

!■  totally  defeated,  7M  :  compelled  to 
,ii...._    n,t.   1 —   „T   boanl 


theL__ 
Helena,' 


_j.    715;    »ur 
ellerophon.  7 


i :  deatJ 


WaBrmi 
5i^  Maria' "ixjulBoT'n 
WDt  ol  bl*  Empire  i 


lD,6l;i;  hlJi  pursuit  of 
I,  81* ;  te  ciiB«eil  Id 
Austria. S17;  baftleBof 
ABpenj.      017;   and 


) ;  bl  A 
as,  eao; 
101,0361 


:o  French  Itcvublie.) 


amomitof  at  tbe  end  of  the  French 

war,  710. 
NaUonHl  SDClet;  for  the  Education  of 

tbe  Poor,  <£c.,  founded  NH. 
Heckir,  prime  tninieter  to  LouJH  XVI., 

ai,ai;  blsprocoodinRBwiththeTlen 

Etat.   1^4.   -m ;  his  tloal  retireiaeut. 


HMrwinden,  b 

IfeUOD,  Admi 


ties  al,  41,  477. 

I  Lord;brinK8infonni 

nnceJlntbe  battle  of  S 


the  Court  of  Naples.  S2)i:  the  buttle  of 
the  Bultlc.  .''.CI;  uttacka  tbe  ITiesBb 
flotilla  St  Boulnmc,  «3;  his  pursuit 
of  Acltulral  Villenenve  acroai  th* 
Atlantic, [i«7:tho  battle  ot  Trafalgar. 

KEwcoatl*,  Holies,  Doka  of,  appointad 
B<-cruiary  oJ  Stale,  827,217;  his  ood- 

to  Ixindon  In  17ti.  2S7 ;  bla  perllameo- 
tory    cortuptiOD,  1163,  304;    hl<  Ida* 


of  &  loader  in  tbfl  Hoaw  of  Comraou*. 
JflK  boroniM  Ftn  t  I«rd  of  the  Trutu  r  y 
•□dI'r«t]lrr.MS:Qrj(ntlstioniirithFiic 
urt  Foi.ilffl".  1:3-.  ctinii.lly  involves 
tfio  cnimlrr  in  .lilBeoltiM.  273.  Z!l ;  re- 
^ea*.XM;tona^  a  oouJltloii  minlatrv 
iritliPitt.37N:  li[-sbirBlntbs  minLB. 
1)7.  3:!l;rr(iciu>,^Ml:L.>rU  Privj  S«ii[ 
in  the  nrat  Itockinahui]  Aaminlstrs- 
Hon,  -SSi. 

HnrcomeQ,  inveuttiot  the  atmoaplietic 
RewfDaDdland  ceded  to  BmRlaud  by  the 

Xrenly  ut  Utr.eUt,  IM. 

Hnr  Orleans, attatkaab;  the  Britub  in 
Hew»pap«ra,  early  diffirulties  of  report- 

rBroTlB,  MiJ;  aiinst  of  prlntem  (or 

BUtiu>ritl(!9  Rhivlil  tiie  nr'interg,  asu; 
the  debatl^4  eoiiUnus  lo1>e  publisbail. 

Uwi^l  tUolettenof  jDQiDilnUie  Public 

Adverliwr.aa. 
Sawton  Butler,  baltlo  of,  17. 
Hawton.  Sir  luiBO,  appi>iDt»Kl   Warden 


oiuiiflo  for  Iralsnii.  »]M. 
Hew  York,  mitpi'iiiion  iif  its  HHSf  mlily 

Si:i;    cnjilnred.   UTrt;   bentlqUEUi^TB  o 

Ibo  Dritlsb  uniiy  under   Bir    Henr' 

Ulctou,  WU. 
Itejr,  Miobael,  Freucb  Marsbnt,    cap 

tares  KIcbinRvn  before  Ulni,  3JS:  a. 

K>'1rLn..'',!Mjrei..,le<'<lHtG<itU.tsdt.GCK! 
~  <i»inMFii<)ainncl.l1in;  Knrvei  ii 


the  II 


tliellriti4bct.'ntrc.TlU:  bislaeC  orund 
ttBBBUltn-itb  tlielmporial  Guard,  712; 
Bbot  (01  treason,  717. 


Hivelle,  balUe  of  the,  673. 

Kizam.  See  Deccaii. 

Mon-Intercosne  Act,  GU. 

HonJnrore,  11,  20. 

Ifore.  Uutin;  of  the  fleet  at  the,  G06. 


Korfollc  IsUnd  diKovered,  7S9. 
North  Amerlct,  exploration  of  iba  ooo- 
tlu8ntof,791    iaeaAHurieanCalomi—^ 
Noctb   BritoD,   newapapei,  pioaaaalioD 

Northern  Confederacr,  606. 

HorUuQKton,  Earl  of,  I,ord  Chanoelloi 
Id  llockinBbam'a  flrrt  A  IminlttzUJoL 
3U  :  FOBigns  and  adTiaga  the  Kinv  to 
■and  lor  Pitt,  33S-  Preaideiit  of  the 
Oouncil  nndor  Chatham,  319:  defend! 


leltionofaTeaDuWoo 
miide  Firat  liotilofths  ' 


a^.    his  plan'   Kir  tl 


ol  Aineriea,  370 :  U  eom- 

pell 

ain  in  offlco  b»  the  Kint 

385 

lliH  hillH 

brenecLingaVeconcS 

Kith  Ac 

by 

i9ii5n.in  prevented  from  rssisunc 
tuo  King.  3a^  ;  reslRns    JESlS 

enderof 

ComwaUia  at  Ytjrkton. 

forms   a 

coalition  miaisUy  nitti 

Fo« 
bITb 

411;  bl 

"S't'p'S^sas 

friim  office,  1^3;  join*  Fox  in  L 
Opposition  agalnrt  Wiiliaui  Pitt,  -tsa 

Nortbampton,  agriealtura  ot,  71S. 

Hortbnmberiand,  agricultare  of,  749. 

Horth.West  FaBsage;  attempts  fot  iti 
difloovety— Cooli'i,790;Parn''»,'''5. 

NottinghUO,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  at, 
aiPiKiiulijd  S  orotary  of  Stale,  4;  ha 
disMuslous  with  the  Earl  of  ^i^wi- 

one  '  of'  tlie  Coniieii  o"°Nii,B,  U: 
resiBua   office,   43       reamioinlad  Befr 

Iroiu  office,  F»;  carries  the  the  C&ca. 
bIohuI  tiiulormity  Bill  by  alllanc* 
with  the  Whigi,  129;  iafterwardi  Eail 


caming  its  boandatiea,  STI. 
SoreUsts,  the  flnt  Bu^ish,  aoe,  Bkh- 
ardeon,  Fiol^g,  and  BmoIleM.  UM: 
BCemo  and  Ooldamith.  Kto-  aiiDeH> 
■oceof  theWa*erleyMaT*it,3Ca>; 
later  writaia  of  ftotlon.  8*7.  1 


HoTi,  bktUe  of,  528. 

Hnncomu',  bead  o(  tbe  BnhminB 
Bennl,  uplres  Mbe  Che  Brltlah  hs 
Bt  fliB  Nabob's  Court,  llD:a<iaii 
Warren  HasClngi  of  bribliry,  430 
tried  and  eiecQMd  (or  torgerj,  tm. 


ths  Whig  Jnnto.  10 
tha  UediCerruieaa,  1 
Admirall;,  lit 


OOcer's,  or  aundlng  Parlianiuit,  40. 

Oglethorpe,  Goueral,  cbnirmiLii  of  tbi 
Parli.iiiantairv  Commltlw  of  Innuir 
into  the  l^uaim  UaolH.'>»:  iVnao 
ol  the  colony  ol  Georgia,  2:o. 


Omicbnnd,  puuai-pg  in  n  conKpiracy  to 
deprme  fliicajah  Doiilah.  309 :  Inud 
priLCtiK<l    upon    hiin    b;  Clive,  300, 


wardti  King  uF  ths  FreDcbJ, 


Oporto,  "'■oupi'-fl  hi 
therefrom  by  W, 

Oiuigemei],  5H,  CK 
Onmge,  Ti 


«ee>is   UarlboroQ 


:yotIrelnad.iai: 


10  Allict 


!efor 


tbo  roftoratina  of  tbo  ProtcD.loi 

iipiii>totrd  fiov-ornor  of  l>over  Castle 
and  Lord  Warden  of  ths  Cinqae  Porti, 
l.-«:cHaipoa  to  FraDce  to  avoid  im- 

■'      ■       ■  -     Do'vonahiw.  1S7,  ItB; 


the  Prni, 


)   tjcot- 


Orthea,  battle  of.  C37. 
Ouiui,  Uacpbenon'a  poems  cf ,  BIS. 
Oitend  East  Indian  Company,  222. 
Otatiett«  aiacovernl,  T6T. 
.  ii,ii;.i  III    Rui,itiiiiii«:i  ui  11...1-    *'"''' '  Shab  Alnm  eacapos  tbithet  for 

,.ry   H   the  Preneh    republica-  tl^V^.'^.^'c^UflTifHj^. 

lelled  to  aurrpnder  to    tbe  Ilrllhb. 
16;  the   Nabob   inakea  lui   ollianca 

lohilla    War.   Un  Biw^a'tiou  of  Oia 


of  Ihe  ahoTS, 


Wullinnloii.  7<U:  si 
eoir^udiire  of  his  ti 
Tin;  mailD  Kiui;  ol 

rderi  In  Conacil ;  an 


■l<iDol<:iui)i  puTinonU  liT   Iha  Hank. 


Olford,  E<Ivard  Itiunel,  Earl  ol,  dofaats 
ToDTvilla  at  I*  Bogofl.  X;  nmored 
tnun  tbe  Adn>liaJty,<l:  a  uMinbar  of 


lleguiiii 
Oudinarde,  fa 
Oxford,  Utii 


of.  lifi. 


Itobi'rt  I'oel  Cbn   flrat  who  obUlaad 
•loublobonoun.ras. 
Oxford,   Itobert  Ilatley,    Eail  of,    Se« 


tliat,  ThomM,   iofliienee  o(  hii 


of     tha   Engliah 


n4:   ild 


1   paint 


Pakeoliaai,  S 


warJ.Oeaenl:  iuUsd 
In  tbe  attack  od  Kew  Otieui*.  Ma. 

PaUUnitt,  deTwUtion  ot  tbe,  II. 
ttla,    bookMiUer  ot  NnrFmbf-rn,    exe- 


oertAiti  buok, 
ttlmei.  Thorn II 


Fys.' 


need  I 


FMUpelona,  siega  of,    G69;   Barreuden 
PioU,  General,  a   Corsicnu   refuges   in 

Kuglnotl,  »4G. 
Papal     States  ;      Conxion     oF    the    Ro- 


Ptrdo,  CDDTeatloD  o[  the,  2S7. 

Paris,  Peace  o(,  17C3,  322;  peace  of, 
ITKi.  IIJ ;    aurron.lcr"   to  tfie  AIIIbs. 

lirHeeof'lSlS.ilR. 

Paik,  llllllgo,tnKeBths  river  ^iger,  700. 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  Hyde,  ecgagea 
witli  a  Diitoh  floot  off  the  Domjer 
Bank,  «W:  at  tbe  batLIe  of  9t.   Via- 

"  lit  allow*  Nelson 


Lltlo. 


I  of  Parlia< 


Patliaineiit,  Sm  Ai 

Pariisment.  Privili 

for  iiUlishiriB  tlnbaten,  'iSHi  o 
withtl;.- city  iintboritl^.,  33) ;  ( 

ParUamentai7  Beiotm.  See  Hcfori 


■.nf. 


u  PranoB,  4M,  aot« :  ool- 
CinMD  tbe  Crown  and  tlw 
It  ol  Pull,  IS3. 


North- West  Pft*i*ce,  TOS. 

Parthenopdan  BapnbUc:  tha  kingdom 
o(  Naplnao  oklled  after  itBooniiiuat 
by  tbe  Fronob  Bapnblie.  GIB. 

Partition  treaties,  for  the  diamembcr- 
mfliit  ol  Spain  and  ite  dominloH,  «, 

es. 
ParUtlon  of  Poland.    See  Poland. 
Piwaro  Cape,  nanl  aetioD  off,  90S. 

WiUiam, 

BaBk.«;i 

Patriots,  Th<!;  name  of  the  OppositiOD 
agaloat  Walpois,  m,  S3B.  3SS. 

FasI  I.,  Cmi  ot  Banift,  hia  admiratian 
tar  Bonaparie,  513;  reaisti  England'! 

light  ol  ■aarch,  S13 ;  asuaalnatad.  S4t. 

Panperiam,  tireat  iocroase  ot,  161 ;  origin 
ot  porochiij  nnious,  162;  worUioaH^ 
1C2;  rentnotiDas  on  tbs  freedotn  of 
lubour.lRi;  psmicioiuayitfliaaf  reli^ 
596;  Mr.  Whltbread  nropoBeis  tefaim 
of  too  Poor  Law,  M*: 

PaTinj,  Lighting,  and  Watching  Act  for 
WcBtmiDSter.SU. 


Peasantry,  manners  of  the,  IGO. 

Peel,  air  Bobert,  cliiel  SecreUt;  far 
Ireland.  613;  bis  fint  entranoe  inta 
ParUamen t,  733  ;lliB  act  lor  tbe  roEiunp- 
tlon  ot  caahiiujTQeuts,  7aj;  the  DnI 
"  double  tl  rat "  at  Oxford,  B3C 

Peerage  Bill,  206. 

Pelshwah,  cbint   of  Uie  Mahratta    coB- 

fedntaoT,  421 :  denOBed  l)v  Holkar,  578; 

restired  b;  the  Britlstl,  577. 


D  Office.  2C3  :  hla 

ition  of  tbf  Jen. 
,  lej :   do&th  and 


PdUer,    H.,    proaa 


___„ i,  3T3;  hi«  rooep- 

u<....^.J;  and  sppeuuiaa  balora  toe 

Fuiinsntv     War.    H&poleon    enmrncinl  Houte  ol  Lords,  3T1. 


lSI^^m^>^%^^^^Z.f''°,^,"^^}    P«n»loiier»   ol   ths  Crown  aiBgojOified 
.TirtB,n.m7   thn  Prin^B  R«„„nt  ™f„M..  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^  Parliament,  ifa. 

PbtcItsI,  Spencer,  appnintsd  to  form  ■ 


■yrtein,807;  the  Prince  Bogunt  tef  uwi 
uidescapi'H  wlih  the  roral   ff~"~' 


-.   diisaniiloiiii  at  thli  newadmialatration.eWinainBdChan- 

janUb    Court  enable  cellor  of   tlje  EKChequer.  BOl;  mad* 

ilnrtcrs  Ic  tbe  nJTalra  Prime  Mlnistsr.IU^;  auauiDBted,eU, 


the  royal  taniUy  and  foroas  from  them  WnodlDU 

ft  reBanclatloD  from  the  throne.  £D9:  of  mnn 

Hp^'^6m!'"«*'|^n™l'^rifiuK  "of  ?he'  SwXXm  o!  Joniiia,  803. 

B|ianianl9   toUovn,  809:   (bev    mllcit  PerToa  commmjiili  Sciiidia'B  army.  677; 

the  aid   ol  England.  f.lO;   li.elr  flrrt  dotoatSb^  0«neml  Lake^    puts 

■uccoBae..   MoTSlr   Arthur   WeUealey  h?mS.U  „nfl™  nrtnTh  t;mu:ntWn  fin 

lands  In  Portnial.Oll :  battle  of  Holloa.  '^"'"  '""^"  ™"''''  rrotooHon.MO- 

on  :anil  of  Vlmlera.Gia;  Conveatton  F«tb,  James  Drammoni),  Earl  ol,  con- 

ot  Ciiitra.CL1:Kui>id<^<>u  »ri>.im..M  tbu  Qned  In  Sterling  Caatle.  IS. 

mS"™  John*  UMre"u*'wir^(ri'"«u'  Peterborough,  Charlea  Moriianbt.  Earl 

Napolmn  mdipnl)-  retonn  to  Pari*  °'-  .""■'  "•  eqmmaad  lii  H pain.  OS; 

eU;tbeb«tHeolOonmna,615:Welle«.  oaplnres  Baroclons.BS,  98;  his  aabw- 

l«y  drives  Soull  Irram  Olm no.  ftB.  Oii ;  qnenteij.loiti.SD;  uoei  on  board  thn 

battle  of  Talar^m.  ffjs;  WolUi.gton'i  fleet.pa;  rolley™  llir™lona.97;  quar- 

retreat,  927  ;  trtnrLurv  of  the  SnanHh  ""  ""*'  ""*  Arohdnlie  Charloi,  and 

Sneral  Cueata,  W7    i.  aen  ersl  ImIIds  iBavei  Spain.  97 ;  publiol J  thankBd  by 

EnBland  iiB.,irnt  iVelhnKton    and  liarllamont, ISS. 

the  War   CSl ;  u-,vt:iiio  Btrongth  of  Peterloo ;  the  (treat  meetinn  for  lUai- 

"ismiSilltcra  t/flV.  '-!'"\\^'ih'-''^"'  oalRi)lormalManchoBtor.735. 

wa:  tho  Frpneli  inj-':    ■■,  i  ;■■  i   ].■   i-  Philadelphia.  First  Rovolulionary  Con- 

Dussoo.  est;   WoUlnRton '  f alH   back.  372 ;  the  Third  ConB'Ott,  3iB;  captm 

1,..,™=    «„, .,.„     n„..    „.  ufuythBbriltilb.3U. 

Philip,   Duke   ol   Anjou  (Philip  y.   of 
Spain).  bo<;i'ii'>a  Barcl'ina.  311:  rteo- 

Stnnhdpe  nt  Almnnarn  and  ZaragoBa, 

dnUKodriiio.Ol's;  and  of  Badaton,  911  proiprola  o(  bia  BuooeMl'ni.   to  the 

Ml;  rafln<uuvro» ithLch  pre™,lo,l  th«  Hi""™  of  France.  133;  formally  r^ 

batlloofHBl«Tiinnca.r.i9;lbolmttIoof  teuouu —   ■■-   '■• - - 

flaliunfnoii.  KW.SSl ;  WclUnRtrinrntere  utlJeil  '■ 
Hailrid.  Ul :  U  or>iiiiwlli>d  to  fall  I'nck 
onBiirEOt.lVS'i.aiHltliencr  on  Cludad 
KdilriRo,  tSi;  Welllncton   appolntaJ 
RBDeTsllaiiuin    ivm    all   (ho     allied 

tiiofTcneiinipriieunFroaa  iho  Iron-  pnrauts  the  Dukoof  York  out  of  Hol- 
der. gffi>;    fionlt  ajipointpd    Imperial  land.  IM ;  arroated  for  cnnapiraoy  and 
tiantonant  In  Spain.  r.V):  hn  adrnucoa  Utouud  deudln  prlaou.Sul. 
I?T»'n«a,([70,"im;"'uinnln'!!|ot"Hiinfl<^  Keton,  General.     Sir  T  bom  a?,    at  the 


Torres  Vodi 


1    o(     Ba-lajoa.    WT,     pi 

,_  throULili  iho   oampalK.li   oivlt 

of  the    Mirs    and   baltlaa   iu    front  oail  Iba  Fynni 


flTi ;  battle  ot  the  SlV"11o,n71;paiiiuu(D'  throuiih  iho   oampaUiii   ol   VittorU 


nf  h^yonne.  BTK.  nTH;  paiaane  of  tho  RTIO:  at  Qiiairo   Um.  709;    klllad   ■ 

Ailonr.fr-     -    — 


oulonw.  WO.  _ 

I,    implirated  In   Jacobite     _,      ' 

acapea  to  t'raoco,  29.  PilnitZ,  declaration  of,  1&). 


Ptedtoont,  aniiei'd  to  Prance,  QSQ.  See 
t-u.  JMtf  and  Sardinia. 


FUL    WilliuB,    'IcuoDDCM     th»     war 
■gslnit  lliu  Amarlaaa  ColnulM.  VH; 

^I'll'r'uuili^  l.onl  Ktu-lliunii'!  Ml;  Iil* 
KlHMna iir PsrlUuMDWrr  n'rorui.4l<. 
Ml;  uppiiliiMd  PrliM  Unitlrr,  tV^ 
491;  bH  ■iTIUWl'  BKilDlttlll'    Oppoal- 


driLsu  Kwity  Irriia  lilK  Wbia  iiTiiwl|>lM, 
r.a:n  ili^lrla  of  A.Um  IbulUi,  l:o; 
lii><ilntHiil9<M-1llliiH  [niUu  Dill. 
'Iin^iiit  )irn|iai«l*  !■«■  Iriw  tnu)i>  tor 


•;  l-i4il>i'i<liinI.T  th.i  mini 


Ftott  Mid   CoupindM.    Tacobita  eou- 

■piriunei  uiiiuic  WilUun  IIL,  £1; 
Fra>to;iudAatatoD'B  plot,  35:  Marl- 
boroiieb'»<»nsplniciw,M.*4:B«eUj'« 

AHUhLnattoD  plot.    51;  I •- 

plot.  lUO.  Bollngbraks's 


jury'-  J«. 


t  WublOKtoii, 
Vniwd  Sab- 
'hefrni  coupi- 


Fleswiti,  aTmietica  at,&l9. 

PoUad;  death  or  Aai>iutaii  It.  uid 


Itix  lull wicbiiti' lit  iir  Wirrcii  Hnst- 
man.  til ;  liln  niilnlam  m  tfao  U.'Ruuty 
QidXI'.ii,  ta;  hlH  flnnfOT  Dm  re- 
Ki-'v>-.4ll:  incn^uo  or  hi*  ]<upnln- 
iilr.4l.'i;  Ilia  iiirtnlun  on  tliH  {inxiirctii 
(If  ji-itvii  111  tjiimiHi,  4ti;  Hiiiijiorli 
Willn'TfiirM'ii  ni'iUoii  for  tliu 
AlxilKUin      iir      till-      Klavf      Tnuk', 


of 


with 


>,  in-'  ilnKiq  till)  RTiHincbi  of 
RKTiiiiKilnl  nkMin-t  Fmnn-.  tTI,  IT.i: 
liow  111-  <liili<-.l  tiitii  till'  wuT.  47j: 
ibii.'H  K\ul»'<iii»r  Killii  tor  tliu  lovivnl 

of  |.iil.Lu  .■n.,lit,4B7:  n-M>lv('a  lo  niii- 
tmiii-tlii>  wur.  -I^m;  MiKn>'<i<fouiicir  hia 
l{iiv>'rtmi"iitoii|iuliliiiIllK-r;>-.  i:ia.liCU; 
IiIa  iiu\i<-I]'f>ir  iwurri.siii;  lil-i  attempt 

incoitiH.si;!:  liw  i>liin  tor  tlm  mlinnii- 
tloii  of  tliii  l.aii.1  Tax,  S13;  Iiih 
iiK'nniTCH  (if  nrorni  In  IrelauiL  iil3 ; 
hnvr  li(>  nauniiiillilii'il  ttia  uulon  of 
Orinl  llritatii  iiii.l  IrL'liiiiil.  f.I'.l;  flr^t 
lnMH>sllli>ti  or  tlia  lii(.i>iu^Tas,  H-H; 
bU  iir.>iiii«v  of  rL'llpf  to  tliu  ItoinxD  I 
(:iLtli..1f.'H  of  IrfLincI,  if.  Ills  l<'tk'r:> 
t>ilUciK<NKOiitlii-><iibii'<'t..'-ua;T<.-iilini><. 
.'i.l:  Kitm'ii<li.Tiit]u)iiiii-ittoiinf  CaMia- 
lie  •■iii'iii'liHitioiiHiidruturniituofnc", 
uvi:  H,li.':^  bitiwir  wlUi  Ad.lmiilou'11  . 
imrty.3,i:i:  Imiiini'hincut of  lilii  friuD<1. 
i.onI  MclvlllP.  .V.I:  hiK  itvnth  ami 
rlinriK-tot.  JTH;  hln  prtitiMP  dlgtribu-  'i 


iiiiK"!  by  tbB  third  treatv  of 
una.  -Jan :  flmt  pnTtLtina  •>!  ths 
I II  try.  Iiy  HaflBis.  Pniula  uid 
itria.  SU ;  a  ucw  apollatlOD  plaoned. 
:the  ucoiid  and  third  nartltloDi, 

.  .Dilepcii<JpDce.9DD;  eraetioD  of  tfas 
Ciranil  Ihicby  of  n'ariiaiT.  Oua ;  qaaird 
ciniufTuliia  It  in  the  Conpvwi  of 
Vii'nua,  bctnva  Itai<«laand  Prussia, 
«U7  :  nttlHinent  of  tUs  dispute  by  a 
tlnHl  imriillon  of  the    country.  OK: 


Police  of  LondoD,  81*2,  8 


of    and    captare  b; 


PoDlatowBki.  Prii 


I'opp.dmriTinloIpartorhiBrto.    nruu 
ni*  by  tbe  miu-1i  lt.-pub1ii:.  GIM  ;  T^^ 

-oii-il  liy  NupdlnHi  niiil  |>laiMd  lu  \         ^' 


Pope.  AU'uuder;  sketch  of   his  life   and 

Popbam,     Sir    Home,  captures    Biieuoi 

AjrsB,  593. 
PopolaUDO    ol    England    in     beciuninR 

of    the  ei^jbteonth  oentury,  143  ;  »sti- 

niate<otintbor.>U!ilof  Q«W86llI.,7ti; 

tbo  first  oi>uaua,  712. 
Porteons  lUots,  in  Bdinburgb,  S32. 
Fortland.  William  Brutiock,  Dnie    of, 


.  >ottba 
realty  of 


in.l  aasiBta  Willini 

:B  Partition  lrestiea,&3. 
of;    appointo,!    Home 


Portlind  Vug,  770. 

Portobello,  taken  b;  Adminl  VsrnoD, 

PortngBl   jail 

m ;  eoncin 
Eoglud.  I 


xT^^ot 


Tio»roy,  MS ; 
WtUedey,  bi. 

PeiilDniluWi ..     _ 

War,}  CoDT*nliOQ  of  Ctatra  and  evfx- 
etuitlon  ct  tb«  ooantiT  bf  tha  French, 
U3 ;  Bonlt  driven  tram  Oporto.  tUS : 
Wellington  uukM  tba  oonntry  the 
baala  raall  bItDpsrulinulnlhs  Feo- 
insolk,  tai ;  oonitnjctt  tbe  Lln«  of 
Torres  Vodras.  flW ;  and  retiaala  be- 
hind tbam,  wlieu  pnniwd  bj  Hamana, 
IS* ;  the  Prenoh  tlnallT  eipelled,  e3T, 
S38 :  boo  aOeeted  by  tha^idy  Alll- 

Poitocarnro,  Canlinal,  induce* Charles 

II.  of  BpalB  to  giTe  the  Bpanlah  lnha> 

Fort;     introdnctioD    ot     mail    coaches 

tot  tbe  comajance  of  lattsa,  bX. 
Powar  Loom,  inTention  of,  T60. 

pQtterlet,    conditian      of     the,    bsfore 
WadgwDod'a   tiioe,    IM.  700:   hia    im- 

gavu  to  tha  trade  at  the  ililtrlct.  771. 

Pncoe,  battle  of,  sag. 

Fnfiutic  Sanctioii,  3S3  mle,  243. 


Iliac  Id  B  au  am  bal 


nlhaM 


S8SS 


tha  Ocnnoll,  KM. 


rimi.  Censerahip  of,  aboliihed,  16 ;  ( 
Whig!  fall  to  make  n»  erf  it  In  Ann 

TcigD,  136.    (Bee  ^auipajwr*.) 
PtBibnrg,  treaty  of,  573. 


maini,  % ;  ia  arratted  and  paidoDed, 

36. 
FlMtoD.  battle  of,  191. 
Fimton  Pun,  battle  of,  253. 

tbs  Sinking 


Prior,  Ktthew, 


iM,4e6,W,  dlwoTan 
ocompuiiaa   BoUng- 


Prop«it7  QnaUflcatioD  bill  pMMd,  US. 

Froat,  his  water  cobnr  dnwingt,  778. 

Pnuali,  (ormarly  the  Dacbj  of  Braa- 
douburf;;  JoLnv  tha  Laaipie  of  Ana- 
buTK  sgoliiirt  I^iil.  XIV,  11:  and  aSo 
the  Oriuid  AUlance.  7H:  admitted 
anions  the  Eoropaiui  monarchlaa  bj 

Hl«ultuat      ally    of     Eoglaiid.      Ut, 

Kuaola  combma  to  dlunembar  Pma- 
ila.  -irS;    England  In   ellluice   vllh 

and  Frfdrriek  Ihc  Oreal)  risiog  fame 
and  power  of  Praula.  fld:  tha  Ant 
puniLion  □!  Polanil,  M3;  jolni  the 
armea  nculrallty  uplnat  tha  BrlU(ta 
rifibt  of  Bearcti,  mT;  alarm!  Ennipe 
by  Dijiunlnii  Ihu  auErandigement*  ot 
BuKiia,   t65 ;   boMllltlee  ocalngt  the 

Brmy  sabaMiKd  livEngJaDdtM;  een- 
clu.lei  a  iwrarate  treaty  iriUl  Franoe, 
IHH;   tarrltory  if.   eieanited    lt]rSi 


&*3;  it  bribed  iuto  DeatialUTbT  tta* 
ofler  of  nanofer  from  Kapobon.  BBB: 
whullj  sc  tba  merey  ol  Numleoa,  ML 
«M ;  campaign  ot  Jnoa  ao^euton^ 
SeiUD.nOi  l(i«iiltaryt«(ll%bBl*d 


by  Um   TnatT  "t    Tlltft,  ■ 


Huit   of  the  Ma 


couDtTT  flnkliT  deliTvmd 
!icb,  ««;  opvritioiu  of 

jin  or  Puit.  oe ;  Balnw, 


tbe  Holy  4 1 


iriJIiiim,  Fnxlf rifli  the  Urtat.) 

Puddling  Iron,  proceu  of,  762. 

Pllteon.  WillUm.  rite*  iato  nntie«, 
IM:  alltn  blm»>tl  witb  BoUngbrok? 
Kud  tbe  Opp-dition  uvi]i>(L  WkI- 
iwlc,  331:  raVn  tha  ]«&d  La  oppoilng 
ths  F.iciu  Schema,  e»:  UleHnp  Ibe 
cua  of  JcHliua  itnilcnt  Wilnole,  337  ; 
oruutd  Eni-l  ol  B&tb.  Mi. 

Pnltowa,  battle  ol,  109. 

?altnak,  battle  of.  591. 

Prnmldg,  b&ttia  of  tbe,  eS4. 

^nnasg,  bittlee  of  tbe,  670,' 

fjntaeta,  inTenliim  ot  tbe,  T71. 

Qudrapla    Alliance.  302;  complicatianj 

which  followed  it.  i21. 
Qurt^rl]'  BiTlew,  eslabliehed,  628. 
QoKtre  Braa,  battle  of,  705. 
QtUb«C,    capituUtcB    to     the    EngUtb, 


(See  Wotft.t 
QaMasbai;,  WilliHTuDoaElax  Duke  of, 
iippfii.:toci  Lord  HiBh  rfliDTnlsil"ner 
taHcotluid,iaO;  the  Qaeengbary  Plot, 
IBO. 

QmeoB  Ware,  770, 

Qnlbenm  Baj,    naval  ai^tiOD    in,  296; 

(tulberoD  Eipedltion.  tB). 
Qoln.a  famone  actor,  and  (be  rival  of 


(See  lU/orm.) 
,   founder    ot     Sunday 


BMmM,battkoi,  n. 

Buila^  gBvdcna,  8X1. 

Bafin,  utbor  of  a  HiafaKT  ot  BnglaKd, 

BMUdt,  peua(il,13T. 
BrtdUoni.     Ot  thalruh   JaoobitM,  1^ 
IE,  23  i  RUaa  al  Dnndae.  19 ;  tmebttUm 

r^j_ 

Hon  of  I7W,  OS:    ivroU  o<   BotMrt 
Emmett.  HO. 

Baedug*  Act,  SO. 

Recognition,  Act  ol,  29. 

B«fbna,  PvUbbsbUit;  pTopanla  fac 
in  im,  40:  no  attempt  at.dialiu  tlw 
adnuauoaUoQ  of  Walnila  soft '  ad*o. 
«V^  bj  Ct^tham,  ^;  the  Bnal 
Yorkahira  Patltian.  MB;  moCliK 
•gainat  tbe  Dadae  Inflnenoa  of  tb* 
crown  In  eleBUooa,  SK;  tiriberT  and 
boron«hTaon<*tin«.  3M;  the  Tnta  ot 
BidimODd  ailTaeatea  nnlTBi^  aid- 
tiaga,  aN  i  the  electiTa  tmoohiaa  takiB 
awai  from  BaTenns  Offloera,  «!; 
Pitt'i  aoheoie  of  reform, U4:  thaqos- 
tion  itgun  brouittacrorwanlbTlIi.  (>t- 
terward«Barl)OreT,«e;  demooiaUe 
UKMlatloQi  fumed.  «9a:  prcnecutlan 
of  Ihoae  who  advocate  refonn.  M. 
193,  corroplJon  of  the  Bcotliah  rent* 
•«iit>tion.«H^  txiaJtot  Hardj,  Hon* 
Tooke  and  oUien,  lae.PM  dateadi 
tbe  proeeontlona,  tM;  the  diam*- 
lion  o)  rerotia  made  treaaonable,  «^ 
IM;  aicitement  of  the  VVUgm,  M, 
inflaenoe  ot  tbe  Edinbtirnli^Snli^ 
Taaiub^me  of  Bir  Fnmcia  Bnidett 
722  :  IwKlnnlnc  ol  tbe  movement  fOr 
Badioal  lofnna,  723;  iollneDoe  o( 
Cobbett'a  writinn,  7a :  the  Spancean 
reformers,  7M^  [bo  "Five  Aota.-1«; 
tbe  Hl«iikeieet»,7a6;  the  I>erb]'ahii« 
iDsurrectioQ.  737 :  the  Clrealai  Iiettai 
of  Iiord  SlOmoatb,  738;  Ijord  John 
Bn«s«!r»  flr*t  raaolntioo  on  refond, 
73S:  renewed  ■«!  Cation  for  Badlol 
Eetonn.  rai :  the  great  Peterloo  mast- 
._„.,u u "-•"    -SiiAoti.- 


738: 


>    CatD-Btreet  oonapitaeT. 


CT  Oil;  Uie   Bnt  bill,  33S;Pitt^ 


W*I(W,1(3;  PIH'l  RsgaooT  Bill,  444; 
oommeaosmsnt  of  tbe  Bageaey,  tSi; 
thsBoirent  eipecMd  to  reilors  tbe 
WUgs  to  power,  Ml;  Oppoaitlan 
of  t£s  gasan  uid  tbe  Coart,  Ml; 
mlnlstrr  of  Lord  LlTerpool  aiipolnted, 
641:  groat  onmniercl*!  denreB^foD  la 
thesaiintiT.643;LndiiitediiCurbancaB 
413:bOBti][tleB  with  Amerlcui, 6i3,i;D:l- 
(M:  NapolaoQ's  layai-inii  or  Kusila, 
G4S.  0007;  oapture  ot  i  ludad  R<»l- 
ligo  and  Bsdajos  by  WeUiugtrn.  filS, 
«6:Chebiitrleot Salamanca.  Ma-Wl; 
bo^ning  of  Napoteon'e  tan,  eS7 ;  tha 
Lelpula  Campal«a.  Wl-ew;    Welllug- 

PjreDaei,  Cee-eT§:  ttaBaUiud  luTssion 
of  France,  078-891;  fall  nl  Parii  imd 

LJnuaiKQ.TOll?] 
y  bI  Ueleua.  7 


'   Joahoa;    hi*    lih  tai 


iiflbe  flnt  msmbers 
lb  TD8:  big  ultiimot 
icilMd  bj  Uaoaolar. 


geaeral  dlaooataat  Id  tlie  oountrv, 
131:  tbD  Kraat  Relorm  Bgltutlon  ?ai- 
1»(teeBtform]:  repreiuivu  mBamn* 
olths  goTsnunant.  TiS.  7J1,  7M.739; 
IhB  Bpv  8y>bim.  727  note;  nn  iTrii- 
patby  between  tbe  goTeminent  and 
lb*  )«ople,  73B :  geaetnl 
the  Prince  Begebt.TSl; 


•me,  Osneral,     i 
ID  the  Penlanil 

ms,  an,  eii  -,  at 


."oTis: 

ir     SouH 

,  en.  674, 

€B,  715. 
JohD,   bia   engiaeferiag    ivurkB, 

BMoaptlon  bill,  puaeil,  GT,U9. 

Baraose,    Mtllemebt    of,  ai    tbs    Rr- 

ClrlllJrt,''^:  ^rke'»  iTlua  nt  re- 
tnnobmBTit,  390;  pariliLily  carrie,!. 
M:  PiU'H  &ri(  bailgsl,  4:ii;liiH  «cii.'iaa 
furooDaolldBtiiig  tbBC'UHlauiHaudKi- 


BlcbudMH,  Samuel,  tbe  DOTetllt,  809, 
Blchmand,    Uuka   of,    aoppoita    Fena'a 


Rio  BeCD.  b&lllo  of,  ClI. 

Blot  Act,  183. 

Blo^.  I'l  EtlinhuTEh  at  tbe  tlma 
otth»Umoo,  104;  aa^DsI  Dlaiantna 
Invar.  Qiitowaa  1^;  F'Menni  tloW 
Id  Kdi.Lurgh.'a>:  WUHei'i  Eleotloa 
Hint--.  311 ;  Idid  OnorgB  U.vdon'a 
•'  ^oP>.|».t"  r.oU.WI:  Blrmtogham 
rlnl...  IM;  Itraad  Hi.la,  4B7.  ja7,TSl; 
Luddito  Diaiurbxicea,  Ml;  tHa 
Bi."D<»<au  rl..C>.  TM;  Ihe  Blaokat 
in.*iii,g  at  M^inobnatar,  7M:  tba 
I>r.vTilre  luiu.ractiori,  TJ7  ;  tba 
Tr-BT-no  Hrtoriu  in.'Btlog  at  Manab««- 
t«r.73S;lheCsuibtreetCoDaplraoT,1ia, 

Bipparda.  U-ron.  aiiDcrda  Alberoni  U 
^rl'ieMlHlfltoroi  Bi'alo.Sil;  U  Al» 

"i'Jelof^l'iiuT'reatyTf'vk.Daa.B*. 

Bouls.  ari.l     iioilea  ol   traTelliDg,    US, 

ax. 
BoberUsn,  Dr..  tbe  biiioriao,  807. 
Bobaapierre.   •<■<••  "f  'li>  I'ailera  of  tb* 


BaTolntlOD,     Bugliab,      i.c.t 

er.i.-r.lly     BobHBOn     ^-r  T„„raaa,    appointed    to 
ttn  -.ailii-            1*  -1^  'hn   H.iu«  of   lommona,    W 

'*^'''""'''    Bob^^y'.".l'lu  from  L..ub  LoMond. 

IwHon. 

BetaUUOD  3o«Ut7,  tbe,  405, 190. 


Boobiicll,  \.<illU:',1,Uhi. 

B«Hn,  CDDDt   De,  vz-nrnpiuim    JuneH 

li.  Ir^hiiiil,  13;   •'Uiiinunilii  Ibo  tnxiijt 

)in.i>  i;iriK  liMuloii'liirTy.  ID. 
RoUiiere,  Ln,  Ullla  of,  CHU. 
BooMHui.  liU  iiilliiHi.ei>  nn  Uie  I'r«iich 

lb^vojiiri',11,  ui. 
Buwi,  Nirlii'lu,  iiM)t-Uurcat«  tu  Georgs 

BawlejFaamii,  uf  ClikUcrton,  HH. 
B«r>l  A«ulaiii7,  fouDdBtion  oftho,  772. 
Bojral  Obterratorr,   loondaUoD  of  Uw, 


wtr    w.tb '  Tu 

Uin»t,i.n  i-rti 

ol    He^Ubnrg 

■b;!    FtiBdluuL     «H: 

lir.U'^?'  5 

1u-lte»,  GM :  pmun  o( 

Bic'lcifnim  t 

he  SyetoRi.  &U :  alUucs 

ii'H ;  Napoleon's  inn- 
D  ot  BmoteuBk.  BH  ;  cf 

Bim.rM:}mlt 

liaroihDO,  65.^ 

boming  or  Mwcnr. 

65S.    m:    ti 

e     retnat    from  Hot- 

tie     or     Srunat,  OSC; 

pnmult  o(  I  hi 

Freneb.  B5e  :  .Hi-—. 

witu  Pm-sifc 

ose  :  battle,  or  l^ 

6SQ:    the  umlHtin  ol 

riMnriW.   653 

BonlA  n»ivm  itf^ 

Bidio  from  E 

i>™-aeB.aoi: 

■Eiud^em:  bMti*  of 

1  «tes  pwaoit   (tf'ttt 


B;nrlck,  treat;  ot,  67,  56. 
Saehefflrell,  Dr.  Henry  ;    h 
ItOr-i  Mayor  HfloiDst  tlji 


tar 


;  lii» 


atckrille.  Lord  QeorEe.     Sae  Otrataint. 
Safety  Lamp  inveuted.  TSS. 
Stltmuica,  battle  of,  G50. 
Satanlrunea,  battle  of,  31. 
San  Sebastian.  I'ssiegeil  bvlbe  Drilish 

nnilor  Orab&oi.  WS,   CTl ;    taken   b; 

vtonu ,  G7^. 
aancraft.  WilJiam,  Atcbliiabop;  refaHN 

tolakothonathnfallseianoe  to  WU- 


Saadwicli,  Ear 


tBandwlcb 

SaiidfB.  M.P^  for  Woi 


"Moti 
Btnlce;  Brook  ua 
Santogi,  CoQTei 
SudlDll.  kinRdn 

Poaco  of    K/i 


'.  called  the 
i^tioD,  T52. 


M    h7    Amlria  b»  tbfl 
iCiutt,   137:    thi)  bland 


tern  Plsdmont  tn  thi>  Precobltepnbllo. 
Tptl :  dpulalon  of  the  Freneli  by  Mutar. 
ron.  Rft  ;  reooniiUMt  of  Ibo  oounUy  bj 
Bonnparto,  tiw,  CIO  ;  Plodmnnt  «d- 
naiad  tn  Pranoe  aa  a  miUtar 
OMtit.  Ue  1  nManUton  at  the' 
tij  (be  Caniawof  VlMma,  i 


Batuni,  eatellitei  of,  diaoovered.  781. 
BiTer7,T]iomiLB,  Bleam  eQgiiie  iDTeitteS 
br.  153,  7GS. 

Barila,  Sit  Oeortie,  U.P.  for  Torkdtira, 
pmenta  tlw  areat  cnnntj  patlUaa  tor 
redreual  grieTux —  "" 

SaTingB  BankB,  initih 


Scbartlng,  battle  of,  62. 
Scbdlsabarg,  balUa  of  the,  88. 

Lrried  bf   BoUngbiok*, 


Scbotnberg,     Frederick    Coont  at.  n- 

111. 'a  hooacho^!;  lands  In  Ireland 
and  takei  CArridkleT^aa.  XI;  killed  at 

SchoolB.     See  EdHeation. 
BehwartaenbuTg,  Prince,  oommandj  tha 
alliod  fnroeB  lu  the  iJeipak  oampaifCn, 

Inr'acUni  Fraaoo.  CSO :  foiwi  tlie  pae- 
Bure  of  the  Sain 0,  aHl:  eontronteKa- 
txilpnTi  Kt  Arcl*.<ur-AulH],  W3:eaten 

adenUOc  DiscDTery;  Aatronamical  dii- 

BiolueyandCtiemlatry.  TtU.TK;  Vae- 
ciiiation,  lia:  Ooulosy:  TtM:  Eleottl- 


Velli-sley.  S7X :  blislly  t£ 
}tlli>riii  il-fesifil  at  Argaom, 


Beaivh.  Higbt  of,  396. 

SsenritT,  Acta  ot,  100,  lOS. 

BedlUoiw  WrtUn^  Eayal  FrooUmaUon 

a«alnaC,    tnn  piaiBCUtlon  ot    Fain*. 

anthor  ol  Ma  "  KlRbli  ol  Maa.  '  «V  '• 

Lord    Bldtaooltfe     Circular     I*it** 

agalnit,  TS8.    16— Btforml 


irt,  IK,  i». 

rmiDg  of,  533. 
■t.Ji. 

ma  Te«n' Wtf,  it«oriiiiD.!T'i :  Aai 

Fnii'*  ■-■!  Ku-tm  In  ^lUno  kai 
■■rilb  Fn«m». '  ^S .  Pnmiiir.  C/wq 


Ofl-Tiv  ai;   poUtiul  malts  MUw 

mi.aa. 
SncrB  TiUej,  a^cqltore  of  the,  'iS. 
Benne,  Trettr  of,  226. 


nab  Alan.     See  Alum  Shah. 


>r^  ■  iMdiltir   JuobHc.    mt  ID    d* 
Tcxfr  tor  cUoBc  itonLi     in    PuCi- 

foreign  pidicT,  i&  ^ 

SboTcI.  Sir  Clondnler,  joinaj    b«    Sir 

Gaortc  ItaiikE  in  th*  "- '= 

tS  -,  wrecked  oil  the  ScfUj  IiTm.  BK. 
SbrawitalJ.  Chkrin  Tklbot,  Kul  d> 
appoi&Ecd  Becn-tajy  of  8UUV,  4  ;  bit 
diMenstoiu  with  th*  Kutl  of  Kom^ 
bun.  T;  amiMd  of  tnawa^A 
prncticv*  by  Eir  Jobn  Fenvick.  H 


Sidl}, 


<DletT«d  upon  tbe  Houe  of 
i>ii,  bj  tbe  tnUy  of  Ctncbt,Ui: 
elrmt  ot  tb«  fouiafa  fket  by  AA- 
liial    Byng.  cfD  Cape  Pm^us.  X0' 


I         Sicilies   under  Don  Cul0«    ICbulM 
I         UU.  S30.    ISc«  Xapla.t 
I  aidmonth,  Hcdi?  Addincton.Vuconnt, 
uia^ie  Lord  Friry  Semi.  £61  ;  ntigoi 

Secf  el&rv  □□dn' Ixird  LiverpooL  filf : 
bis  Cirtulsr  Letters  sgaiDst  PoUtio«l 
"        ■       —  ■■  Bpy      Sjrrtem,- 


t  Lord 


•'St«d   o 


I     I'M 


comei   M&rqaifl    of 
,    Pr>rc;    Bjishe,    his   poeUcil  I 
18  with  , 


S'onh    i 


I    Opposl 


ubrmt  the  French  Rnvc 
appointed  Trsssurpr  of  tli 
bk  B|>eech  on  tbe  [lBlpg_  < 


a,  ffic 


I  tlBlng  of  tliB  Spiin- 
]]POQ,8IO;  tbeKoe- 
witb  bll  oomedles, 


Role.  (See  Jddinnfon 
Londonderrv,  13,   1 
3.12,17:  CutleBUlr.w^Nunor. 
18 ;     during    UsrlboronBb'B    flnt 


113  ;  Tournay.  117,  BM  ;  Wona, 
3  ;  BoucbuD,  lifi,  13S  ;  Porto 
223.  240:  CsTthKcean,  MO: 
i-op-Zoom.  264 :  Port  M&hon.371 : 
270;  I'i««ue,-J80;  SiagnrfcaeB; 
:.  sso  ;  Montreal.  294 :  OlmoU, 
—     ~  ■  ■  inopoly,  307 


:   Que 


Chuleatowii,  3K: 
loy,  4TS:  Dunkirk, 

:  Limibecy,  483 ; 
□B.SCU;  Acre,  G3D: 
I :     Aliubar,     RO : 

rclnd»d"Bodrigo.'6tS^B«n 
Deoseiun,  GB9,  eT!l:  PampBlnDa,  Cffi, 

Bign-baards  in  London,  166. 
Silk  trade,  148;  riot  of  the  SpiUlfieldi 
Um  bnpntationot  foieiga  alibi^  m. 


Smttb,  AduD,  BQthor  of  the  Wealth  of 
Katiimt:  bit -work  tba  fonnd&tloD  ot 
PlCt'B  flnsnci&l  policy,  433;  QOUce  of 

SmlUl,  Sir  BIdne;,  ■nceenlallj  defends 
Acre  Bg&lQBt  BoD&ruru,  G30,  531 ; 
oonelndei  the  treaty  of  El  Ariall.  MS  -, 
enables  tbe  PortoffasH  Koval  Funllr 
to  aec&pe  to  Bn^  SOS. 


■B  Oeorga,  the  noTeliit, 

SootUnd,  232;  00    the 

8FuitabUftiii,33a. 

Smiriu  Fleet,  loss  of  the,  42. 

Bod*l  BafonD,  effort)  tor,  B4*.ei9. 

Sodetl,  immoral  character  of,  ia  the 
elKhleeath  ceatary.  163,  effl;  apathy 
of  the  cburch  niid  derar.  IM,  BM ;  tbe 
Great  Motbodint  Reviral,  les.  SSO; 
effarte  lor  its  Improvement,  BU-SSI, 

SodatkeB:  For  politicat  reform— He voln- 
Uon  Beciety,  405;  Frlundn  r,[  Ibe 
PeonlD,  40e,  W8,  400;  Unitarian 
Boclely.  406;  tor  ConsIltutl'iiiBl  In- 
lormatiun,  400;  London  Correipond- 
iDeHoclBty,490;  NatlnDiU  ConieoUaD 
of  KilinburgL,  IIU:  United  Iiiibmen. 
S14  ;Oranaouion,SU  ;  Hampden  i-lube, 
TZI;  Siwncean  Fhllantlirapiitu,  124; 
for  UadlciLl  Reform.  7i5;  for  tbepropa- 
l,191:Iortbeedu 


support  MacIiay'B  dlvision.X). 

DIDBn,  John,  Lord,  app>iinted  Lord 
Koei-er  >'f  tlin  Priyy  (feiil.41;  a  oipm. 
berot  thoWbl<Jnnta.4'J:  prr.mnt»l 
totbeMerageand  ti.tho  Cbaneellor- 
•blp,  SI :   pota  the   Haul  u>  a  blank 

Pari < lion  iroaty.  &:> ;  reilgnalbeBaali, 
71 ;  l4  kmpeacbwl,  Tl ;  dirocu  the 
negntlalloni  for   tbs  Union  at   Ena- 


condition  of,  748. 
Sopbia,  ElectresB  of  HuioTer ;  [nom- 
inated   to   the    encoeulaD  to    the 
crDwn.Ta.73 ;  ahe  and  her  luna  Datnra- 


SoDlt,  Uarshal;  at  Anstrrliti,  G73; 
acEylau,  S%2:  InBpaln.  014;  otdered 
to  punue    Bir  Jobn    Moore.  S14  ;  da- 

oupiei  OporUi,  023;  driven  jrom 
thence  by  Wellington,  CM;  Invadea 
Eitreiaaduro.  «3T.  OM ;  dutsatod  at 
Aibuera.  638  ;    appolhlnd  Lleatenaot 

BotClee  of  :the  Py- 


fl72; 


i«.«TO;d 
uid  troi 


hiB  fortified  lines  on 


le  Nlve 


South  Sea  Bcbebe ;  Fonndation  of  the 
South  Ben  Company,  in.aOS:  iHpor- 


out.  U^:  tbe  crub.  Ill:  Walpola'i 
remedy  for  rovlviaH  pnbllo  credit,  m; 
appoint  meat  of  a  Parliamentary 
luquirv,  Hi;  <(■  report, :I1S;  pusiBb- 
montaf  tboBe  ImpllcateO.  -iia;  com- 
penwtton  mwie  by  tbe  Company,  2U 
ill;  tlia  boi:eii  rallied  by  the  Bcheme 
anally  di>:>olIed,  790. 
South  Bet;  AnBon-Beipe.;it[on  to,  23H: 
Dampler'BvuyaKFi  to,  789:  voyueB  at 
ll)Tou  and  oibers.  I§a,  TB7;  Cook's 
VoyBgea.  788.  7B1. 

Bouthef.  Robert,  uatice  of  hia  life  and 

vorks,  82^8^3. 
Spalh.    laiai  tbe  leafme  of  Annborg 

aualn^t  Louis  XIV.,  1 1 ;  wace  of  Ry>- 

tbudeiuiivotCUarleii  II.,  S4;  tbellrM 
luid  KHcviDcl  Partition  Treaties.  66.  «e; 
PItiilp  ol  Aiijciu  niiiaed  luocaanor  br 
Cl>ailet,r«;  formation  ot  anew  llrmnd 


Baehavnclt,  U9 ;  death,  ue. 


904 


■frHCIln 


object  ot  Iha  AIIl>ae0,as 
AlliM.tOi  Hulboron^'a 


i.%S 


I,  tjG-S3 ;    BrtUih   c 
Otbnhu.aaj    TvUabatoaiht 
».%«>:     iMttbi  of  BuD^M, 


loTiiMid  l(i  BHintmrt  timar,  XiS  ^  boM 
Uli>4  whli  KDidiuul.  £B :  tunher  ■ 
TUiinoiiaiita  M  MianUli  lBnii«iT  I. 
UiDlhinl  tTGKtr  tirVksnnihau:  coiu- 


KfKnlo 


-J  by  Km 

Km .  (iHupBct  vitli  Yianeo  Mt&iiii 
nwr.tinu-  jiowpr  i-I  Koidu"!, 
Anhnn'aiipAillluiDiiuiiliiiittliPKpSDliiti 

Nam.  *1H.  m;   AamlT^    Vit ■ 

I'ortii  ll(>1IO  ouil  ('utbMMIL.  ..-  . 
fortlwT  rp-unu>i:i-iniiiU  tn  Bi'iiiii''h 
ti'trlbirr  )i]r  tbp  tmtr  of  Alx-ln- 
(IliKiH'lfiv  !IH:   tba   onmiueTet*]    .lit- 

£»!<•■■  villi  Sunlanil  left  anwIUnt, 
U:  tliH  raiiiiljr  nmnict  betwssn 
FTmlK'PILiKllliMiii.MMi  ilwUntlnDof 
Mia  stmfaiit  KBidHDil.  Xa-.  tlio  llriUnb 
— "-ToII»T»niiuli,*!nii*«c<infPBrK 
at  niwiila  bi    EnRluid,  :tja : 

w«r    wltli    EnulBDiL     :«; 

Rl'ttiiMi  (In-tnln  tlieKnidli^  CbBOiu-l. 
3rw;    UiHln*y'i<    iWTitl   TiuUiiat,  >!»: 


awliin  at  » 


BE, 


■Iliu 


tho 


il  tba 


uiHH'mtiiti  of  Fvnliiiuud  \'U..  Wi; 
NB|Hilniu  ilFcnjn  tlic  rnjil  funily  to 
Uanaiuo.  placa  thnn  in  vuatuly, 
lu.i  Klnnliii  hli  litnthar  J<w<>pli  to  tlio 

tlin ,  nu;  tlui  Kiiulanlii  iiMk  tbu 

■il<l  ot  KdmIuuI  and  tbo  I'liiiiiinilar 
Wnrl>i>u'iiiii,'iiP!>;(H™iViiiiwiiliirTI'nr; 
ruHliiratlon  at  FpnllDUiiI  VIL,  (tn ;  tlio 
Holy  AllluDcr,  717,  Tin 

SptulBb  fluccos^on,  war  of  lbs  :  pro- 
bability i>l  fiiiiiln  (idling  Into  t)je 
Eiwiucinu  i>[  Aimtrlii  nr  Fnnce  on 
!•  il.-nUi  ol  Clmrlcn  II..  04  ;  clalui- 
aut"  ti.  th.i  Ihron.',  Itl.  M  ;  intrimin 
otljinliiXIV..C.'!:  llin  Fintt Parlition 
Troaty,  IW  ;  tlm  Soconii    -  —      • 


a  P]iiJl|>  ol  A 


/-ys 


I  dm  Tnaae,  M ; 
Ullaa,  as ;  oltisiata 


baRJsof  Halplaqaat.  U7;  tha  Ardt- 
duka  Cfaarlea  ia  Madrid.  US;  aa- 
raiiJir  of  Btaabopa  and  tba  Britid 
Aimy,  IM  :  aleoUoa  ot  tlio  Atcbdnki 
Cbarle*  to  tba  EiDplra,iaB ;  aUsntka 
ol  KDKllah  policy  iu  oonaaqiiann»  iM; 
atcret  praliminarlpa  of  psaca  villi 
Francs.  12i ;  oiwnlnK  of  ttio  Cca- 
(anncei  at  Utnelit,  Ui ;  if»j<.-J 
trcscbrrouilT  niUiOraws  Irom  tb* 
■-■       "■      ftoUngbro:    "  "      ' 


Tripla  Alliance  (amiBd  to  coerce  htm. 
im ;  AJberonll  achomea  for  nT»attlBf 
IhoAlIlaiicPBDa  tba  treaty,  ML  aOB  ^ 
a  t^usilruple  AlKssce  ia  forMwd  to 
iiiidutain  tha  tnrna  of  tba  traatr, 
9n  ;  fipanJRb  opentioiu  In  tba  Hadl- 
tcrmnesn,  -Xi:  f  ail  o(  Alberoni.VH; 
Philip  V.  aoeepli  the  teima  of  th* 
Allipa.  aue:  but  aCongrsaa  ia  to  ba 
belli  Ht  Cambray.ZU.;  ttaBtwoBoot- 

qiiHTTL'l    aboat    Homa     tnatrlinoiiial 


2SEJ,2m. 
Bpalatuani,  bia   diacoTsrio*  iu  phjnia- 

Spectator,  the,  170, 171. 

Speculation,  Race  tor.  when  the  Sooth 

8ca  BcLrme  wubptore  tbe  pDbliB,iW. 
BpenMU  FhUonUmplits,  Blot  of,  72). 
Spinning  Jgddt,  invention  ol  the,  7S!i. 
Spinning  Hule,  inTsntioti  of,  757. 
a^tbeid,  lfatiD;olth«  fleet  ■(.G06. 
Sqnlm.  and  Coantar  0«[itleiiieii,iDan- 

nera  of,  156,  833. 

Stage  Couthei,  SIO. 

Stair,  Lord,  aent  to  tak»  oomntmiid  in 

Fludns.HS:  adnsen  tothellaiB. 

and  ia  jniusd  by  OeoTKa  II.  aX  Dal- 

thisan,a*5. 
Stamp    Act,    Aueriou,    panad,    SSL 

T.'pealed.  338. 
Stanhope,  Jamat,  Bart  of,    aMond  in 

oommand  at  Barealoua,  SG-    aaaiM 

Petarboroti^    in     tha    emptan   of 


^^1 


IlaDtlnlcb,  9S :  brinea  relafareemsBti  i         170 1  !■  Joined  by  Addlum,  uid  pub- 
trata    Zogluid,   96;    aptore*    Fort  lliheIthBSj>«talor.lTI),lT1:  laBlUDOa 

Mmbon.IN;  onaof  the  muiSEen  in  o(  hi*  wiilingi,  i7L 

nics  the  battlea  at   lltnenuii  niid     Btelnkirk,  bkttla  ol,  37. 


I  Stockach,  battia  of,  6 


JTbT^fn^lr^tfiJ  tia'^.S^  li     «»™,  the  Bxe.t,  of  17W(.  63. 
Dlncbt,  202 ;    Rtauhnpe's    ma&Buret     StT&CllAJl,   Sir    Btcliard      makes    Bomo 
for   BTartinH    hoBtllilisK.  SD3  ;    thew  I         captQisB  off  Om«  OrtaRil,  571 :  ea- 
(alini.  ha  nKUWAilg  In   nhtn  nine   th*  I  -.^-..  :..  ..,,   „.L,.u._T?  ,L...i.\,._ 


ga^ed  iu  the  WalcberoD  eipadiUon, 
Stnuge,  Sir  Robert,  a  funou  Euglith 


and  civil  ef^aolity,  't 


the  PeeniRa  Sill,  'JUC;  hoollng  nf  [ho 
Mat  WhiR  Bchlam.  S07 :  ibe  South  i 
Hoa   Scheiur,    21H;    BMnhopa  keeiia 


ijilsH.    U£l:     oapCurea    (ho    Ii 
Bnb^iUuT  System  in  iQdia,  G7G. 


iu  Catalonia.  6Ti.  6Tt,  088. 
nikfl;  marriiReoJ  his     SoBOlk,  agriculturo  of,7W. 
daughtor  with  I«ui>  XV.  of  Franoe,  '  „      »      „  ^     .  ■     ..         ,    =.„ 

til :  big  clmin  to  the  roliab  throue  I  Snndajr  Bchools,  institution  of,  SIT. 
.nrportadb,  France,  430.  |  gnndarlsniJ,  Kobort    Spencer,  Earl  M. 

teremb«Ig,  Manhsl,  Rains  ^th  Gene-  i  adviiea  the  omploymant  of  Whia 
ml  8tanhoi>o  the  battim  of  Almooai*  '  MIbibUhi,  43  \  aiiuoiutKl  Lord  Cham- 
and  ZarscoHs,  1^1 :  defeated  by  i  biTlaln,  57  :  f.ia  apifflfatiuont  to 
Veadomo  at  Villa  Viciosa.  lat  '         oflice   urRod  npou    the    Queen.  M; 

appoint4hl  s^"—*-—  --  "'■  '-  '-  "«-- 

hi.    romr— 


IUt«t  Gensral,  meeting  ol 


L  Dizler,  battle  of, 

t  Ildefonso,  treat;  of,  663. 

L   Jobs,    Vixcouut  Botingbroke    (we 


Llcul«aaut  of  Ireland', 


Lata 


BL  YiLMBt,  battle  of,  605.  .. 

SUMB-boab  ;  eiperimenta  of  Miller  and  I         ™0tIltS!  at"l™a^'?by"cUT^'3W  j 


IIM;   UiD  aratsoa-golnf;  boata,  7U. 

Utm  Englni),  Savarr'a  and  othpn 
153;  Nnic»iinen'a,7l>;t:  Ininrnvniiiiiiil 
nudu  b;  Wntt,  7(>3 ; 


toKu^nauddiusuadBrdhi^ 


Tiiiithlek'a     Bocdeil.    OTrrthrov  of  CliatlM  XII.  ■ 

IncoDinllTa,    7es  ;    luiiirovDcnvtita   of  Pulton.  IDn  :  seiiure  of  Bremen  an 

OeoTHe   UlsphuDiup,   TW  :   dlKOTorr  TerdeD  by  Denmark.  IIT 

olthe  Btcaiu  blast,  7M  ;   introduction  i  ■---■- ■'  -  -•-■- 

into  mills  and  factories.  79J. 

fttde,     Blebird,    azpelled     from     the  peace.  HO ;  jalni  the  inned  HsMra- 

Boo*  ol  Commons,  IW.    appninled  Ilty  aulnst  Enflaod,  M;  Join*  tba 

MentsSt.ITO;  publlibea  theTotlcr,  |  genenl  league  a^lnatUi*  agpMiftiM- 


Tin.-.--  1.!J 


1 


T.i_' 

Hrw-.^xf.: 

T.iin  r.{  [M.  ><> 

l.^r 

:  E  i.lic.  . . 

T'.:-: 

Lao.  Ir^sly 

1.  :>e. 

TiA-. 

.ilon  Act.  ;i 

T«nf 

1 

,llliP  I't,!-™  of    tlii 
i.n.  SH:    inviiei    (b 
■lul"    lrilnu.i,  517  :  w 
l.-Niii'd  to  denth.  Iiu 

Th'iI 

■,  Honm.  nit 

'nation  b.-tw<<«n  l>ii 

Toriiiui,  linilta  of.  iiiKi. 
TorlcN  ;  si-mh'  i>(  lliiiir  londf  ra  ndmitlt 
.M.m>'.' l>y  n'illllun  ItI..jT>lhi'Wtili 


/*v 


opposition  to  tbo  Wblg  Bank  ot  En 


DEX.  907 

Tory  GoTBramsnt  !■  formsj  ODdar 
thn  buks  of  Portluid,  001 ;  lUid  tnan 
this  tints  to  Chs  eml  ot  the  nisn  ot 
Oport.'>lV.,  tbo  lorici  rulB  £iigund, 
603,  M2.  (Sm  JCi^orfn.) 
Tomi  Veiita,  Liues  ol,  G28,  634. 


MtllHJiiBiit,  79;  rliBotSt.  J"lin,  79; 
their    bill     SEaiuBt    oocuional   son- 


TOOlOD,  hciiipK*<l   bf  t 

thafliyjtan.l  hutbc 
theBrltiahbytharo 


ot  Itocho 

8?;  quglT. 
M.  9l;    N 


ini«irv  ^fl■<J 


OodolpbiD'a   Mlnistnr.   lid:    the  Im- 

EBobmoDtoIDr.  BftchovPHll  lends  la 

the  Tory  wluilnlnnittou  of  Robert 
Huluv,  12S;  diTlBiouM  Eirlne  In  ths 
miDigtrv.  127;  Nottingbxiu  iin.l  tlis 
High  Tnrlee  lorm  an  «llisnc8  witl. 
the  Whlia  aKsiaet  Hr^ley,  ms. 
tbe   Oociuiolia]    Cnufonuily     HIil.  la 


tr  aumndBTHl  to 
rallBtlQlmbltaDtB. 
rapublicuia.  480 ; 


N'apolvoa  begins  hia  miUtury  ci 
TOQlOou,  battle  of,  689. 
ToumftT,    aiega    ol.    and    capture  by 

Uulborouata,  117 ;      taken     by     tbe 

Frencb  In  lilS,  M8. 
TonrrlUe,     Admiral,     rommuida     tbe 

Freoeh  fleet    OH  Besohy   H»d,  U ; 

iiiakps  A  doacent  on  DoTnnataln.K: 

di-loate<l  oft  La  Higae,  »;  luiprUoi 

and  capturea  tbo  limyma  Fleet,  tL 
Townstaend,    ChnrleR.   Lord,  conolodea 


l:>l;iipi'>lMtAlBe< 
I'limi.-MlNl.it'r.  1 


of^illjh   treason,   }K;  T»ry   riola  tn 
' — ■ "MtSKiiJantUUiKtl- 


rbnir 

, „ -n:   tlitlr 

leadera  i,dultt«l  to  Hnm'a  i.  Inlpiry, 
3«;  and  to  (but  at  Lotd  North,  when 
theKiiiu  baddpilrute'l  tbe  power  ot 
the  Wuka.  HSl.  »tl:  iM'i  NiTth 
icalini*,  WU;  nud  the  Kisb  la  aeii'i 
thrown  Into ttin  jtnwfrof  llic  Wlilua, 
«B-4t:(;  thonnnfhattlalii-lwnn  mm 
UHl  the  WhiM,  ta;  pihIb  in  tba  ap- 

Sntiuent  ofl'lttaapTiiu-  niiDi.t.'r 
1  nifa  nnTmiiueDt  Rradiuiiiy  l-e- 
eonira  n  Tory  one.  txt,  47l'>.  Ml :  hi* 
pnniuial  t<i  rulb'Fa  tlic  hiinuin  tjalho- 
llca  of  th-lr  civil  dUBbilitiealnda  to 
--   -    ■       "  u,MH-S51;  tli"  AOiUuc- 


uncfer  WeJiwh',  31.1 ;  neantlates  the 
Alimnco  ot  Hi.uorer.  «CI:  aooom- 
liinl,-.  Oo'iTftn  I.  In  hn  lust  lonraey 
to  llunover,  sa;  ro>ii|ua  ofllue,  ana 
retina  ii.fj  |.ri»Btij  Ufa.  -OJ. 
ToWMbend,  Cbnrlra.  Lunl ;  Chucelloi 
ot  Itm  Excliequrr  In  Cbalhajn'a 
adiiiinlHinitiou.    3Ji ;      propnaoa      to 


Inn  ininiali 
wwal   i.t  tl 


'.IK3:heKt 

il«:al 


la  fnmKil  lOi;  (he 
r  n'-loni   Pit' 


Hm.  a» :  allsr  hla 
mlnlatnr  audi  r 
tsnneil.BBS;  th 


tliu  potlrry  mu 
.._L.fIrf.ndii..:  11, 
ibonrd*.  liiO;  trading 


•nihaCUbolic  qmitlaD.GM:  a  pore    Trtblgu,  battle  of,  6W. 


Tr-k  :- 


L  «;•  XVI ',  Hi      '         ' 


I'-:.'.    -    i  !r   -      A-r--  .'il.   &>UU   ii«l*&t  of  1:11 

--      tT.  -v  ■         :.:.:..:.,-..     '..„-■•.:■: :'oi  fiiT  Ktr.fi 

i'       ■    ■!.         ■..■.:.'i. ;--,    ■^..i!»rcJJ.:tsebaanbiiI 
■•_'  K"-      i-  ;  r.  .  :i]  t;-ir-.  S'4:     ii_  Ilril-.«:!l    iat: 

i'.i      •■  !<■:—. -M  SM .  It  fJr:iuh  'Lenvst  01 

r. ..-•■.    1  i-  H-'-i-;.  ."••S;    [i-or-j^ei    jk.rti::>>D  Of 

.'l';"..'.-;-'.'    Turaer.  V.-.-h'V  ■>'  E:t.  x  :;..ia  jnnir,  11 
-'■n.  M  T- ■         iiiil-l.'.leihv  I>n»;-Mi..inhk(pIot.l} 
'■■.'i.:  '.'.jyi'''. '       'It  u  •'■-'  vlt  j  'anict  IL.  il-.w-nwrcd.  ^i. 
''■V"  'I'irl-    Tomer,  SiimT'-r.,  LlF!i)ri*Ti, -i^. 
(•■;«:"  '■■  •:".■• :    Tnrnar.  J^.  ST.,  iiis  water-eolonr  pcinl 

t.Eutof.oU 


'■»■.,' 'n-i"<.:  Uf    TjTCDimtL nichar-1  Tdii 

r.:T'  t  :.'    IICU'I  (l.triJlIOUIIU,!.!.  ^^..  _.„„    . 

I'  lIxT.  r-SILLiKf,  i-jvu-l.;  iKlnicl.  I»:  at  tua  BatU*  « 

lLi:II>i}-iir.^;  his il«>tli, in. 


Trebliii.  UttL:  <.!  llie,  52». 

Trichi^iopnlj,  S:<-^n  'if.  3'JT, 

Trieniijil  I!ill.  ni^si^  I.t  l.iili 
J.iti  >.-t->i'.JI.vil.-'  Kill.:. Will 
n  ll;l>.— ..„■:' l.-iw.t-.. 

Triucai'iticv,  l.^ttli  -if.  117. 

Trijile   Alliance,  <"<r 
-V-Tniity-^  !  Ir 


Union  o[  England  ind  Scotland  >  Prer 
nu»  Bttcmpla  iit  aaioii.  TO:  Art  1 
I  Ss:urilv.  UK);  tlin  QQMHitwnr  Pld 
I  HM:  ilufiuit  Btiituds  of  tbe  ta 
I         countriM,  101 ;  pi>Uo]r  of  OtxtoliAil 


1   In    Scolluid, 
«u1iktion  In'ScoUaua  ■£& 
1  of  Gietit    Britain    and   IraUnd. 


Mroftb-ii   fActioDB 


Jatboliw, 
■ninit  tlie    Uai 


UulUruu   Society  ftuil  Uia  BinuiDB' 
United  IrlshniBn.  Socictv  ot,  GU  ;  <acit« 

C^uIa.  nil;  coRiluiC  l>«twD''n  tl 
C>ie>-uiwaka  nnd  Uis  Shanuon.  Ot 
BrUliti  ocBuiatloD  ol  WnibiDRf 
OK;  Dttwk  vD  Kuw  Orlfuii,  ee: 
TroBty  ofUlioiit,  r>iW. 
nlTeraltles,  in  tlis  ci^liteeiitb  centur 


OriDtw,  ihuiiluHiE,  iliBuoverail,  781. 
UtUlty,  BoDthuu-ii  doctrine  ot,  722. 
Obccht,   l>«niot:th«v 


got) 


obMiTUtc*.  IM:  Spkln.  mid 

ronJ,  it  offand^  ibi;  ths  C _... 

opioiOD  of  tha  Traatr,  900;  b  Qomd- 
rupla  AlHum  tonucil  aulnit  msln, 
aoe;  boitUlUe*  break  ml,  aM;  $^ 
in  oompellBd  to  Moept  the  lann* 
oflarQil,  ^05;  THnce  for  tvelva  yattn 
rollon,  aos. 


VwdnatlOD,  diteoveij  ol,  782. 
Talansaj,  treaty  ot,  670. 
Tftlm;,  battle  ot,  471. 


Ttacbamps,  'jittte  ol,  661. 

Tauball  esrOena,  881. 

Vandame,  Dtiko  of.  defeated  b;  Marl- 
borunRli  utOudonarde.  11!;  oomnela 
Gooarnt  HtiiDtioiw  and  (he  Bfltlib 
army  Ki  aurreDdnr  at  Brtbuea*.  IM; 
defeats   Btanmberfl  at  VUla  VIdIohl, 

Hi. 


Vernon,  Ailmira],   at  Porta  B«llo  and 

tiirtbas^Qa,  no, 
TeiMlUsB,  Treaties  of,  175. 
Veto,  exenUe  ol  (lie,  11  iwtt. 
Victor,   t'renrli     Marshal,   deleatad  ■* 

llar<»ui.  6.V-.    iM-atrA   at   Talsven, 

<j^:  Willi  NapoloOQ  In  hli  laot  oam- 

palKUil,  im. 

KM:  Cud 

TUIa  Franca,  battle  ot,  204. 

VUUn.  Maritaal,  in  rnmmand  ol  the 
Fteaoli  trijopa  on  Uio  Cmxir  Hhlne, 
Rt  :  dvri'sM  lh«  Impi'riallita  at 
LtalatMalpluDot, 


VUU  VldOM,  battle  ot,  124. 
VlUaiMBTe.   Admiral,*  parraed  I 

Weet  IndJei  bi    NelsoD,  IM  ; 

Into    Famil    by  Wr    Bob«t  ( 

KU :  daraat«l  by  Nslaon,  In  tha 

of  Tiatal^iar,  STIX  ill. 
VUbrajr,  Uanbal,  nioeMdi  Lbsm 
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in  Flanders,  48;  falls  to  relieve 
Namur,  48;  in  command  of  the 
French  forces  in  Flanders.  82;  is  out- 
mancBUvred  by  Mirlborongh  in  the 
march  to  the  Danube,  86 ;  defeated 
by  Marlborough  at  Bamillies,  98. 

Vimiera,  battle  of,  612. 

Virginia,  reception  of  a  new  (Governor 
bv  the  Assembly,  351 ;  Dissolution 
of  the  Assembly,  351 ;  the  Apnllo 
Meeting  ,351 ;  pr  poses  a  general  fast, 
3G6  ;  holds  un  influential  position  in 
the  Bevolutionary  Congress,  967 ; 
Washington,  a  Virginian,  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  372  ;.  one  of  the 
first  colonies  to  declare  itself  in 
favour  of  iu  dependence,  876. 

Yittoria,  battle  of,  667. 

Volta,  discoverer  of  chemical  or  voltaic 
Electricity,  785. 

Yoltaire,  his  influence  on  the  French 
Revolution,  450. 

Tolunteers,  associate,  of  Edinburgh,186. 

Volimteer  Movement  of  1803-4,  557. 


Wade,  General,  constructs  forts  and 
military  roads  in  the  Highlands,  197  ; 
marches  against  the  Pretender,  256. 

Wager,  Commodore,  captures  the  Spa« 
niah  Plate  Fleet.  114, 

Wager,  loss  of  the,  239. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  619. 

Walcheren  Expedition,  620. 

Walconrt,  battle  of,  33. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of,  defeated  at  Fleurus, 
33. 

Walker,  George,  made  Governor  of  Lon- 
dondtirry,  16 ;  killed  at  the  Boyne.  24 

WaUis,  Captain ;  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  787. 

Walpole,  Robert ;  his  first  appointment 
to  otQce,  94;  succeeds  St.  John  ns 
secretary  at  war,  111 ;  one  of  the  man- 
agers in  theimpea<rhment  of  Suchfvt*- 
rell,  120;  removed  from  the  treasury, 
901;  loads  the  opposition  against 
Stanhope,  ^1;  rejoins  the  minis  rv, 
907 ;  hi:?  remedy  for  reviving  )Mib>ic 
credit  after  the  failure  of  tue  Soutn 
Soa  Scheme,  212 ;  appoiHted  ChMncel 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  auii  Prime 
Minii^ter, 215;  his  4>duc>ition.  215;  th" 
first  English  flnxncior,  2  5;  our  ^'reat- 
est  peace  minist^sr.  2i6;  no  politicit 
progress  during  his  rule,  216 ;  hiH 
mond  character  defective,  216;  hii 


oormption  of  parliament,  217;  iasnm 
a  new  copper  coinage  in  Ireland,  but 
is  compelled  to  wittidraw  it,  215  ;  im- 
pof^es  an  ale  duty  in  Scotland.  220:  ob- 
ject'^  to  the  all  iince  of  Hanover.  233;  ii 
supported  in  offioe  bv  Qae«>n  Caroline, 
226;  his  Excise  Scheme,  22-1;  decline 
to  interfere  in  the  hostilities  arising 
onto! the  Polish  Succession. 830;  his 
reluctance  to  declar  <  war  against 
Bpain.  237 ;  is  forced  to  war  against 
his  will,  237;  his  fall,  240  ;  created  Bad 
ofOrford,  242;  retains  his  influence 
over  the  Government,  242,  247. 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  313. 
Warburg,  battle  of,  300. 

Warrants,  General,  329,  331;  declartd 
illegal,  337. 

Warsaw,  defended  by  Koscinsko,  485: 
euteredby  the  French,  590;  formed 
with  the  surrounding  territory,  into 
a  Grand  l)uchy  under  the  protection 
of  Napoleon,  603 ;  the  Grand  Duoby 
abolished,  666.    iSee  Poland.) 

Washington,  General  G«orge ;  sent  on  an 
exi>editlon  againtt  the  French  on  the 
Oliio,'270 ;  accompanies  the  expeditifla 
of  General  Braddock,  272;  short 
skewsh  of  his  early  life  and  character. 
872 ;  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  forces, 372  ;commi88ioni 
Colonel  Arnold  to  invade  Canada, 
875 ;  retreats  from  New  York,  378( 
b  tttle  of  White  Plains,  878 :  action  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  879;  appointed 
IMctator,  381 ;  battle  of  brandywine, 
381 ;  the  Conway  Cabal  against  him, 
386 ;  distressed  condition  ot  his  army, 
397 ;  the  treachery  of 'Benedict  Arnold, 
396  :  compels  Comwallis  to  tuixender 
at  Yorktown,  401 ;  assists  in  drawing  up 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
693;  ia  elected  tho  First  President, 
694. 

Watchmen,  842. 

Water-f^ame,  Arkwright's  invention  oL 

756. 

Waterloo,  battle  of;  spirit  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  TOT;  description  of  the 
field.  708 ;  number  engaged,  706 ;  com- 
menceoient  of  the  b&ttle,  700;  first 
glimpse  of  the  Prussians,  709,  710; 
cow  •rdice  of  the  Belgian  regiments, 
710;  steadinrasof  the  British  Infantry, 
711 ;  charge  of  the  British  Life  Guards 
711 ;  tactics  of  the  British  Artillery, 
712 :  arrival  of  the  Prussians  on  tM 
field,  712 ;  charge  of  the  French  Imps- 
ri  1  Guarus,  7i3;  their  reception  oy 
the  En»:lishFaot  Guards. 714;  adwice 
of  tho  British  Line,  714;  Napoleon*! 
flight  from  the  field,  716. 


WfttMlOO  Bildga,  Londoti,  754. 
WttMn,  &diiurml,co-opent«s  villi  CUt* 


y»;    ntaua 

(iwtr,  310. 

Watt,  lunss,   in 


-Ti»l>turo  0.  ^i^- 
>  (Igd  CUre'i 

ilor   of    tbs    I 


WweriB:r  NoTBlB,  821,  B28. 

WftTTe,  bftttts  of,  7IS. 

W«ddBrbuni,  A.,  iwm 
a«asnl.  3t/i :  makes  n. 
OD  Dr.  FronkJlD  bef* 
CoDBcil.  Ha ;  bin  cpinii 
Act,  aM;  muleOiiuf  Ji 


t  in 


W«d£wood,  Joslah;  liii  eiily  itragKlei 
lin.bli  muiutBOturii  uf  Quobu'i wui 
770;8m|iI<iyH  FUxiuan  im  a  iloaigaa: 

ibo' tnda  ol  tlie  Potte'nei,  TTt. 


Holudikat 
Uajili  0(  L 


bwilmsut  of  U 
la  Portneal,  BU 
tiersati  Jauat  • 


(IgDi  UiD  coDTODCI'a  nf  CInda.  SI 
rslam*  to  bla  triiih  mcTeUry-lilp.  e: 
KDt  uulutn  tlia  PaiiliiKul  >,  Oil;  pi 


taokud  hy  Uk  WtitRii,! 


(b*  Udsb  of  Tan 


WeUeslej,    Mnrquii 


a  ;  tha  B&ll  at  Bnu- 
iMii  Ney  ut  Qastro 
biLck  upon  Waterloo, 


nilT    Lord 


luilU.  KM.  STS;  OTOioomsi  Tlcpoo  finl- 
t:m,    KU;    KilojiM  tho  SiibBidlijT  Brt- 

(lio '  B.i'pi':rfla>tnn     at    tba    Uiimtta 

ersl  W.  lirplav  '  uHiHst  Bcindia, 
577;oipplsHolkiLr  bojond  tba  IndoB. 
5Hi;  ra^ieiiH.  set:  ileclioH  to  fann 
inninl..t'Y.  sas  ;  Foraign  Sscrot»r*  la 
tlio  Perelv&l  AdmlulitriLUoD,  &»; 
datibiioa   to    Join   I*rd     UiarpooW 


Wutmuott,  ■  fuQoal  Engliah  wulptor. 


WhutoD,  Tliomai,  Lord.  ■  member  of 
WUL-  Junto,  ta;  KppolatodLonl 
•  ■    lu.l,  ill:  t' 


B^aa  Iba  b&tti 
drlrai  tba  Franc 
(rontlarn.  BO): 
nM>.  0701  uroM 
oat«n    Tnnce, 


I  Jii'Lid   I.odriflo 

-i  tbi>  buttlu  of 
FdiiU  Uumion' 
ontari.     UulMd 

I I  bnck  upon 
I  Hodrlif,  fei; 
r    Vltlorln,    «T  ; 

;    bktUa  of   Um 


I,  ill:  hii  pro- 
Lord  FriVT  Swl 

Wbltbraad,   Mr.;  «  Wb%  lauler,  499: 

luiponob"!  Ixml  Ut'liUlo.  SIA;  map- 
)>..r:i>  tj.>  Blxillllon  o(  sla>L-ry,  mi; 
opi>'><'-xb.i-tLll(loi  ae&lail  NaivLeoo, 

Wbitflgld,  oiia  or  tba  fonodan  ol  MaUio- 

<ll«n.  ie->:  hli  Ufa  ud  work.  10*. 

Whig*  :ilirir  ..ip«l«lirni»  from  WiUUn 

-       -  ■  ■  tba  KlDO 


HI,,  ti  rCKl't  tba  KlDifa  d 
«  aaiMral  unaeitr,  8 ;  Wtllli 


9  <IitniTn1tT  of  CBTTyii 


t  tutll.-  RwS 
t)ip   KbuK  (if 


Oj  it   iiivvr  U'lnni    In   ih-cliiii 
ll'.'ir  hrst     I. ':nii|r>'    uniJiuill; 


tinn  in  takpn  Bp  hj  rhMhuu  *nd  Ita 
cil;  of  lAiuioii,  3M.  356 :  iliuolutton  i 
111.-  llt.IWliijEnTlt«'olutlaup«t!,M 
wvliftl  ol  wLiM  kKiUiioa.  Um  Oni 
TDTlvlllM  Prtitlon.  »M;  Burlul  M 


t&  <V- , 

tDneePTtn  Will):  nilulitiy.  m-.  let 
lEuvkliiiiluiiu  limiaa?K  rriaiu  MliiWw 


lonu,  «iT:  tlir  Mielburii..  w^.h 
«V :  n  eonllti'ai  Wiie  luintstT*  unJa 
««•••>.■ -Knnh, (13:  iliM  Kina  inta 
11  Inilia  BUI.  «Kj  b 

...mlHoii   the  mluiitcr 

ll»  dnul  ntniKla  boimva   ih 

Kins  auil  tl»    Whigr     


HI:  II II 
l')r!^Sii* 


r  cli*!! 


nll-li 


11h>  Whii;-.n 
■UlilMotnin 


• :  tlu'y  fii]I.',l 

i^"w"«^lu-W*U»'anii'Hi^ri'i 

tiirlVi-  s'.'i'urit'v'i^  tlw   UuuDT 

>'<••-■ u.   111'^  ib.ir   IIUHl  till 

f  •■!  I)iiliii^1<n'ln 


H-liii-ii 


wiiia  i 


:  tun  Hinlitrj  pracUull] 
K     Tory     ■dinltiUUmtioB 


tiim\Vlii4A.:j>l: 


WnliM'lv,  ::i  I :  bu  ni1r-< 


.■iiiC-Jf;  Dwl'rim* 
it-i'Hiliii  l))i|>Mitl(n 
'.  nt  lliK  <i|M>.iiil*J<« 
'    fnnii  nuiliiTrirul 


Ti'Hiijii.  au:  iink>n  of  nil  fliu  niii^ 
wctiKiis  itiM.r  \hary  l>u]liiuii,  :i)7 ; 
I-Ilt  nail  l'ii>  F<>nii  ii  new  ()|<l>>i-l(i'>u. 
'JKf:   llii'  r-iriiior  Httiiliu  iin«i>T,  dTd: 

(i<»r.^  in'..   :ilU:    tlu-   fltiit  roiiflipt 

bi'twO'll  (irivj.-  in  Ullil  tliH  «'li,i!«, 
an :  Uw  CmiTillu  iiiinlBCTr.»7:  BU  J  ito 
tniituii-nt  ol  IliP  Kiiit^  XH;  Um-^inu- 
liHiu  Imun  » iiiiniitry  trniu  tin-  U|<i<i>- 
mtliin  Widn  :r»  ;  Ld  Id  tlnMrUiI  \\ 
till-  Kiiii^s  Friiuidpaml  rutlHua.  ?%; 
■■Itl  funuc  n  uiinlitry  tmin  all 
irtic*.  KW:  but  lie  Iomi  bin  pcqni- 


itry  under   1 
miit«,lIonT7Xiike,  poet,  1 

WhlW  Plains,  baltla  of,  aTS. 


WUtwiittaiLiiiJ,  Uritisli  AiulMSRaJocii 
I         rarfii.  -ViS:  Li  li:iiii;biil>-  iKaldd  b<  tlic 
VimtUuUHil.SJI. 

I  Wigtatmn,  Gunrral.  ivcures  the  com- 

I         uiiiuil  nl  Ilia  Kortli  neniurt  ths  Eiirl  ol 

Uitr.  IM:  coiHiHan.l^  tliv  rayol  cpotn 

at  KhorilT  Muir,  19^;  di-foiiti   Ub^'T- 


aWiBiulhliL^ 

lip  tlin  tiovpTdniL-iil 


lins  KuTl  ol  CtmtliL..., 

■' — ■ —  IUdoju  breakB 

1 :  the  Jluke  ut 


Kliii^ii     lurn     I 


neorcem. 
M;  Wblgo] 


tetb.  _,  __  _ 

Aur  tlui  nfai'Utiau  o' 
4Ut.  I-.-,  !t»;  nUv 
«iUD  i<(  pimoa  vltb 


ek^cttid    membH 

»rk.  4:12:  Iiiiefforti 
tlif  Slav*  TrulP 


inbiWuD,   S36:  til 


by  Clijcf  JnstlL-o  I>ntt.  32) :  j^iocre-^ 
IneR  agalDEt  bitn  in  I'arliaiucnt,  33! 
wcapeii  to  FrHucft  un.l  i*  uutlawnl 
XW;  iiDpulaT  tfiolliiq  stTUDR  io  hi' 
favoar.  331  :  Tcturua  toKuclaod  am 
is  •ilwtcri  for  MidiUeoei.  Mi-  earn 
tiiittcJCOTiriuin.31S:iiB9Jll  czn[l» 
from  the  Bouia  of  CotunioaaTsi?;  ii 
TS-electsd,  3*7 ;  the  Comnuma  daelaii 


hiiomMaentUiediilTalBetodiimiibar,  | 
M8 :  aeaenX  dKwtlafuUao  with  tbiB 
deriilou, 318 :  as  A!Jeriiiui ol  tlMolly  [ 

Uu  Cduididuh,  :a};  letaiea  to  appMr 
■t  tliu  Bar  of  tbe  Hoiuo.  UCO;  no  oiM  ' 
wiUiun  to  meddle  with  him.  3flS:  end  1 
of  tbe  Wilkoe'  aelt&tloii.  3Gti  oaoM* 


oompalleil  ti. „., 

Cioini  lud  to  InlAnd.  ST.  OB :  nars* 
eoUtaion  bdtweon  the  Whig  Hoou  of 

tbli  quaitlon.  as;  oritloBl  podtlOB  ol 
tliu  COD  1111111100,  OS;  doel  notkt 


bolb  jwrtJ 
•bieOVto  — 
larity  nt  bU 

milt  h'-  ' 

^^railgli 


u'  uralr*,  U ;  aiuapu- 


to  aocomiili-di,  l> 
-'-riilion  f< 


....  irreligious 

unity  not  srstftleiL  In  :  lie  laiU  ilIihi 
toobtoiu  otTil  eqoiUlt)'.  lt> :  tiia  iniaia- 
ten  In  SeoUniKl.  It:  nilmlta  miuiT 
Tiirie*  to  his  Ku^ib  Uiiiist^',21;  ob- 
taliHlliuiiii-Hifngiiriui  Autiifbriicvriir 
'' — 1*0'^'  itl>l>oiut«it€o(ui- 


oIlnrNin 


Ui"l.n] 


aUklri  duric 


1biuI.'I:  and  il^iilH  Kiuu  Jiuiios  ut 
tllolHittlo  of  the  Itnyiic.  HI;  ruturug 
to  KiiKlnnd.  -■ii'i :  tolla  to  X'cnre  tnliiro- 
tliiii  III  Scotlui.lL  ::U:  rl-^n  tlic  nur- 
nuit  fiiT  till-  nillitnry  trxuciitiqii  of 
Uui  M^wil'iiuM-.  of  oU:u<HH!,:sl:  bun 
tar  lio  will  TP<|iiiii-<:lilu  turtlio  ihuiirii- 
cre.  ;u;  i,-o,'4  tci  Hollaiul.  ;ll;  luski'ii 
lunliir  cbon^.t'S  iii  liii.  Ministry.  3.,; 
bill  til  relieve  Nnuiur.  \n:   mid   to 

•Ju^at«  tiini'  Bt  f£^iukirlE.  X ;'  li'la 
nnuneu  iiu.U^r  .lofi^ut.  .1^ ;  i.,Wtiu  to 
KuKlniiil  ni  d  niioiiii  IWliiiii'nt,  »<  i  Uii' 
NMloual  I>el>t  U  bt-inat  tliU  waslou. 
30  :  turtlwr  MinisCeriiil  ehmuiei,  U; 
nwB  t(i    Iliir.iiii.l  iiud  U  aealii  du- 


WuLsti'TSaro  ImiiMcliod,  tl ;  tbe  Act 
of  Sectlomeut la  |>ui9ml,  13:  WlUiam 
fonuaaNan-  Gnud  Allluio*  aealnM 
LouliXIV..  r'S;hedlviolvea  bli  Tory 


Wlltm,  LuidBcii>e  painter,  776. 


WUtiliire  Dmnis,  liH. 

Wlndbua.  William,  joina  Buika'a  tecei- 

InK^lrppilom  -il     Bii,.,!tli.'"4!B^''ii^iS)' 
bBi:rtfiJity  t'T  Wur  uml  t'ulonioa,  ."on. 

WindMT,  royal  faruin  at,  747. 

Wintoan,  Eirl  of,  liin  trial  niid  ehcajw, 

WlnilnECTOde,  Husainu  i^eiiGral  in 
Boruiuliiltu'H  ur  .  y  iu  Kulfium.  (WJ  : 
deluatv'l  by  NuiHdeoii  nt   Ht.  Dliier, 


1    |«i 


WlilM     1 


wi:iiu  _.  _ 
etay^iilotfo 

hi.    niilili-    I 

.•■•i  i.f  hiiili  ti 

Irk.  X:    biH  I 


I  bat 


t    tovariU     tbnw  ' 

'awu  by  Sir  JoLu 

_.   —  -itlr  iiaiiihivl»lin'<l 

BI<>ui.  XIV.  lu  tiui  tniaty  of  Kys. 
lik.Sn:  di-rlarrii  tlii'  iii'iaiwiiy  of  a 
■lurlliiu  Ritiiv.  J:l:  la  n.iilat»1  l>y 
tfaoTiiry  Hfiuwii-  -  -      ' 

thu'i      '■' 


n  of  Km 


tnila 


B  for 


ot  Lnulabimi.  -Aii;  bis  expedition   to 

QuiiliccBMi;«tli>imrtat<Mln!l«luB  the 

Frcucn.  £11 :   kiiIum    tlie   HciKbU   ol 

Abmliaui,  a^  ;   .liuH   In  tile  bcur     »1 

victory.  2>i. 

'    WolMlty,       Sir     Charle-,    •      letuliufr 

llB<ll<:al  Keloriiwr,  7Jii ;   iuii>ritoiiud, 

1         TKI. 

Wood,  Will  in  tn.  Lis  copper  coiDai;e  fir 

Woodvaid,  Dr.,  the  croluitiitt,  7»'}. 
Woollen    Trade,    in  West  ol  Kncland, 

IU;  in  Vorkiblra,  KJ^ii  Waatinore- 

land,  190. 

WooUeU,  Williai 


.  if  lUe  hiiaalih  L 

;   foiled  by  l«iiU   XIV.;  W: 
0  iltamlia  lili  Uuldi  Utuida, 


I  laiuriUH   EngliiL 

Wocd»*MUi,Williani,*kotcUor  hUUf* 
•ad  worm,  819,  SU 

8ii 


WomiiTrMty  ol.  MS. 
man,   Sii   Cbriilopher,  lii«  lile    taxi 
worki.  ITS. 


dai  OFixned  U 

ma. 
Wrmndtle,  lutUa  of,  114. 

Ttomaii  uid  fanoera,  maDDcrs  of,  ISO, 
Tcfk.  Fredariek,  Doke  of.  beiJeRoi  Dan- 
kirk.  478:  dafeated  &t  Tuootiu!,  483; 
rctroiiti  to   tbo   Elbe,  «» ;    eEarseB 
aioiuit  him  u  Oommaiidfir-ln-Ublet. 

at. 

Toik,  Hew:  Uh  papnUtioD  in  the 
ul|dit«nUl  csutuT)'.  270;  a  Codqcm 
belli  in,  sw;  niB|>«iialoo  of  tho  Fro- 
vincia]  AtHcmblT,  US;  bpcoma  the 
beiul  qoaxtfn  o)  tbe  Brltlih  armv, 
during  tlio  War  of  InilepeodeDee,  3T7; 
battle  of  Brooklys,  srf;  Wublngtoa 
relrpita  from.  3TH:  csrtaro  o'  "■- 
city  by  the  BritUb,  378;  Waabi 
iiiubls  tonitakB  11,  39T:  trcadit 


lieneiUatAniold,3«):  mrUenrr 


TClln- 


Yotkihin,  the  Qieat  Petition,  3SS, 
Toikiblre,  agrloaltnre  of,  74S. 
ToAtDwA,    Barrebder    of     Lord    Conr 


Yonng,   Dr.,    anthor 
ThoughU,  ITS. 

Tonng,  Bobart,  f  oiees  ■ 

otaJacobktapii)t,B5 


Uia  Hishi 
per  in  ixooS 


ZUftgDsa,  battle  of,  123;  dslencs  of  in 

1806,010. 
Kiln,  battle  of,  638. 
Zorndorf,  battle  of,  295. 
Sulmttln,    appointed     Matter   of   tbe 


TBE    END. 


ABEL   aSYWOOD  AND  SODS,   mUTXSS,   KANORKSTBB. 


r 


